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Art.  I. —  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Bahtuold  Georgk  Xieblhr, 
with  Essays  on  his  Character  and  Influence.  By  the  Cheva- 
lier BuNSEN,  and  Profcifsors  Braxdis  and  Loebell.  Lon- 
don :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1552.  2  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  424  and 
453. 

We  talk  and  hear  much  about  the  shortness  of  human  life ; 
and  in  many  of  its  aspects,  it  is  a  dream,  a  shadow,  a  vapor. 
No  metaphor  can  overstate  its  brevity,  as  compared  with  its 
offices  and  its  issues.  There  die,  every  year,  thousands  of  old 
people,  who  have  been  all  their  days  preparing  and  beginning 
to  live,  and  who  pass  away  before  they  are  conscious  of  hav- 
ing approached  even  their  own  humble  ideal  of  life,  its  objects 
and  its  uses.  But  there  appear,  at  intervals,  sometimes  in 
stations  of  eminent  influence,  oftener  in  the  more  retired  walks 
of  duty,  those  who  so  crowd  their  two,  three,  or  four  score  years 
with  acquisition  or  achievement,  as  indefinitely  to  enlarge  the 
reputed  capacity,  and  to  enhance  the  current  value,  of  their 
term  of  being.  They  seem,  not  indeed  absolutely,  but  rela- 
tively, to  exhaust  the  resources  of  their  present  condition. 
They  read  a  portion  of  the  record  on  every  leaf  of  the  great 
book  of  nature  and  of  experience,  and  become  so  familiar  with 
the  aspect  of  what  they  have  omitted  to  read,  that  it  has 
ceased  to  stimulate  their  curiosity,  so  that,  as  regards  their 
birth-world,  they  have  reached  a  position  from  which  they  can 
claim  "  a  better  inheritance." 
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Such  examples  are  needed  to  give  us  confidence  in  life, 
courage  for  its  work  —  to  make  us  feel  that  we  need  not  d  e- 
scribe  the  merest  fragments  of  an  orbit,  leave  only  the  paltri^5^ 
memorials  of  ourselves,  and  go  hence  without  attaining    o^- 
accomplishing  aught  that  is  worthy  or   permanent.     Neve^r 
have  lessons  of  this  sort  been  impressed  upon  us  so  forcefully 
as  by  the  volumes  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.     Were 
they  not  minute  in  dates,  and  specific  in  details,  we  could  al- 
most deem  them  fabulous.     They  present  to  us  a  man  who, 
as  a  husband,  father,  neighbor,  and  friend,  left  nothing  to  be 
regretted ;  who  sustained,  from  boyhood  almost  till  death,  im- 
portant and  onerous  posts  of  public  service,  and  who  yet  was 
so  universally  learned  and  accomplished,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  in  what  department  there  were  not,  within  his  easy 
reach,  laurels  as  noble  as  those  which  he  won  as  the  historian 
of  Rome.     But  no  more  of  this,  till  we  have  told,  in  brief,  the 
story  of  his  outward  life. 

Barthold  George  Niebuhr  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  in  1776. 
His  father  was  Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who, 
in  1778,  was  appointed  by  the  Danish  government  secretary  to 
the  province  of  South  Dithmarsh,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Meldorf,  its  chief  town.  Here  Barthold  passed  his  childhood 
and  early  youth.  The  place  had  no  points  of  attraction  or 
features  of  interest.  Surrounded  by  morasses  of  great  extent, 
remote  from  all  thoroughfares  of  travel,  with  little  business,  a 
diminishing  population,  and  almost  no  cultivated  society,  it 
furnished  for  the  future  scholar  few  collateral  influences  to 
help  or  mar  the  processes  of  home  education.  Indeed,  so  little 
did  it  present  to  his  regard,  that  his  reflective  rapidly  outgrew 
his  perceptive  faculties,  and  he  was  almost  born  into  the  book- 
world,  upon  which  boys  are  seldom  wont  to  enter  without 
some  previous  training  from  nature  and  society.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  had  reached  manhood  before  he  became 
accessible  to  beauty  in  the  outward  universe,  though  in  after 
life,  he  was  keenly  alive  to  impressions  firom  this  source.  His 
parents  were  persons  of  great  excellence,  yet  by  no  means  of 
that  versatility  of  genius  or  "many-sidedness"  of  culture, 
which  might  have  been  desired  in  those  who  were,  for  many 
years,  to  be  almost  the  sole  educators  of  a  child  of  unusual 
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capacity  and  promise.  His  father  was,  as  to  his  moral  cha- 
racter, pure,  upright,  and  conscientious,  but  not  a  man  of 
refined  sentiments  or  enlarged  sympathies — as  to  intellect, 
well  versed  in  the  classics,  and  profoundly  learned  in  history 
and  topography,  but  deficient  in  the  elegant  literature  of 
modern  times,  and  in  the  tastes  which  it  presupposes  or  in- 
spires. His  mother  was  a  woman  of  refinement,  and  great 
sweetness  and  tenderness  of  spirit,  but  nervous,  excitable,  im- 
pulsive, and  high-tempered.  The  son  succeeded  to  his  father's 
endowments  and  supplied  his  deficiencies ;  —  he  inherited  his 
mother's  virtues,  while  infirmities,  akin  to  hers,  marked  his 
character  sufficiently  to  cast  a  frequent  cloud  over  his  own 
happiness,  though  tliey  were  held  in  such  restraint  by  vigorous 
self-discipline  as  never  permanently  to  alienate  a  friend  or  to 
make  an  enemy. 

Until  his  sixteenth  year,  his  education  was  conducted  in 
part  by  his  father,  in  part  by  such  teachers,  by  no  means  of 
the  highest  order,  as  the  Gymnasium  of  Meldorf  afforded.  He 
had,  by  this  time,  become  a  proficient  in  the  classics,  capable 
of  reading  the  French  and  English  languages  as  he  did  his 
mother  tongue,  and  a  prodigy  of  learning  in  numerous  and 
recondite  branches  of  historical  and  geographical  knowledge. 
In  1792,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Hamburg,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  kind  in  Europe  for  instruction  in  modern  lan- 
guages and  commercial  science.  Here  he  remained  but  a  few 
months ;  for  he  found  himself  out  of  place  among  associates 
of  his  own  age,  and  impeded  rather  than  aided  in  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  in  which  he  felt  the  liveliest  interest. 
Another  year  and  a  half  were  spent  under  his  father's  roof. 
Of  his  attainments,  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  a  list  of  the  languages  w^ith 
which  he  had  already  become  conversant ;  namely,  German, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Danish,  English,  French,  Italian,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Spanish,  to  which  he  afterwards  added  the  Per- 
sian, Arabic,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Russian,  Slavonic,  Polish,  Bo- 
hemian, and  Illyrian,  not  to  speak  of  the  Icelandic,  in  which 
he  made  but  little  proficiency. 

In  1794,  he  entered  the  University  of  Kiel.  Here  he  found 
himself  admirably  situated,  both   as  regarded  facilities   for 
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study  and  an  affluence  of  learned  society.  With  some  of  his 
fellow  students  he  formed  a  close  intimacy ;  bnt  his  chief  in- 
tercourse was  with  the  professors,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  occupied  the  position  of  an  associate  rather  than  a  pupiL 
Of  the  maturity  of  his  attainments  and  the  philosophical  cast 
of  his  speculations  at  this  early  epoch,  wo  may  judge  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  parents,  dated  June 
7, 1794;  (we  doubt  whether  another  such  letter  was  ever  writ- 
ten by  a  youth  of  eighteen.) 

"  I  have  not  as  yet  fully  esplaioed  to  aoybody  but  Hensler,  my 
ideas  about  the  colonization  of  Greece,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
including  Armenia,  from  the  West.  For  the  peopling  of  the  rest  of 
Asia,  I  assume,  1.  the  Aramaic  or  Assyrian  race,  to  which  belong  the 
Arabs,  Jews,  Sjrians,  A^yrians,  Chaidcca,  and  Medea,  of  more  or  leas 
pure  descent ;  2.  the  Indo-Fersic ;  3.  the  Tartar ;  4.  the  Sfongul ;  and 
5.  probably  the  Chinese  race.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  we  can  proceed 
funher,  and  shall  obtain  everywhere  at  last  the  same  result,  viz.,  that 
these  great  national  races  have  never  sprung  from  the  growth  of  a 
emgle  family  into  a  nation,  but  always  from  the  association  of  several 
families  of  human  beings,  raised  above  their  fellow  animals  by  the 
nature  of  their  wants,  and  the  gradual  invenlion  of  a  language,  each  of 
which  families  probably  hud  originally  formed  a  language  peculiar  to 
itself.  This  last  idea  belongs  to  Reinhold.  By  this  I  explain  the  im- 
meaae  variety  of  languages  among  the  North  American  savages,  which 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  refer  to  any  common  source,  but  which, 
in  some  cases,  have  resolved  themselves  into  one  language,  as  in  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  for  instance ;  and  also  the  cumber  of  synonyms  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  languages.  On  this  account,  I  maintain  that  we 
must  make  a  very  cautious  use  of  differences  of  language  as  apphed  to 
the  theory  of  races,  and  have  more  regard  to  physical  confornmtion, 
which  latter  is  exactly  the  siime,  for  instance,  in  most  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America.  I  believe  further  that  the  origin  of  the 
human  race  is  not  connected  with  any  given  place,  but  is  to  be  wught 
everywhere  over  the  face  of  the  earth :  and  that  it  is  an  idea  more 
worthy  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  to  assume  that  he 
gave  to  each  zone  and  each  climate  its  proper  inhabitants,  to  whom 
thai  zone  and  climate  wonld  be  the  most  suitable,  than  lo  assume  that 
the  human  species  has  degenerated  in  such  innumerable  inslancce.* 

•  Of  courJO.  by  qnolin^.  wc  are  not  rognrilcd  as  cndoraiue;.  this  opinion ;  but  the 
discussion  of  il  woulJ  be  POlirclv  foreign  to  iho  purpose  ot  die  present  article,  espe- 
cially U  wc  Hail  no  rettson  lo  idppou  that  it  conunandcd  the  sssent  of  his  riper 
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Here   is   one  of  the   most  important  elements  of  history   still    re- 
maining to  be  examined,  —  that  which  is,  in  truth,  the   very  basis 
upon  which  all  history  must  be  reared,  and  the  first  principle  from 
which  it  must  proceed.     This  of  all  subjects  should  be  thoroughly 
investigated   in   the   first  place  ;    and    then    (to    which    philosophy 
is  necessary)  a  universal  history  ought  to  be  written,  which  should 
exhibit  all  nations   from   the   same   point   of  view.     This   point  of 
view  Reinhold  beautifully  defines  as  the  relation  between  reason  and 
sensation.     When  this  universal  history  is  completed,  the  separate  his- 
tory of  each  country  should  follow.     This  is  the  way  in  which  I  would 
teach  history,  if  I  had  Hegewisch's  learning  and  position.     But  the 
latter  I  wish  for  less  and  less  the  more  I  know  of  it.     IT.  began  to  talk 
to  me  one  day  as  if  he  wished  to  attract  me  to  the  academical  profes- 
sion ;  but  withdrew  his  proposals,  when  I  assured  him  that  I  should 
desire  a  life  of  greater  activity,  and  more  opportunity  to  make  myself 
useful,  especially  in  such  times  as  ours.     This  he  quite  approved  of, 
and  advised  me,  therefore,  zealously  to  study  Roman  law,  and  pitied 
me  for  having  to  devote  so  much  time  to  other  things ;  but  as  to  this 
too,  every  thing  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard 
our  studies,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  pursue  them.     I  have  not  yet 
told  Hensler  of  our  projects,  because  they  are  growing  rather  problemati- 
cal to  me ;  but  he  bids  me  take  courage,  whatever  happen,  for,  lie  says,  I 
should  be  certain  to  rise  by  my  own  exertion  without  any  occasion  for 
servility.     That  I  voluntarily  go  to  no  parties,  has  his  full  approbation. 
They  rob  me  of  the  evening  and  the  morning  hours ;  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  of  the  calmness  of  mind  which  must  be  undisturbed  by  dissipation, 
if  one  is  to  work."     Vol.  i.  pp.  38-40. 

At  the  house  of  Dr.  Hensler,  Niebuhr  formed  an  intimacy 
which,  more  than  any  other,  shaped  the  whole  destiny  of  his 
subsequent  life.  It  was  with  the  widow  of  Dr.  Hensler's  son, 
a  woman  of  superior  cultivation,  great  strength  of  mind,  sound 
judgment,  and  lofty  principle.  She  was  six  years  older  than 
Niebuhr,  and  could,  therefore,  without  assumption  on  her  part 
or  reserve  on  his,  maintain,  as  she  did  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
the  attitude  of  an  experienced  adviser  and  friend.  To  her 
most  of  the  letters  in  the  volumes  now  before  us  were  ad- 
dressed, and  she  was  the  principal  editor  of  the  voluminous 
Lebensnachrichten,  from  which  these  letters  have  been  trans- 
lated, and  the  facts  of  the  accompanying  memoir,  for  the  most 
part,  derived. 

!• 
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In  1796,  Niebuhr  became  private  secretary  to  Count  Schim- 
melman,  the  Danish  Minister  of  Finance,  in  which  capacity, 
with  subsequently  an  additional  office  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Library,  he  resided  at  Copenhagen  for  nearly  two  years. 
Here  he  had  free  admission  to  society  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
enjoyed  superior  advantages  of  education  as  a  financier  and  a 
statesman.  At  the  same  time,  his  leisure  was  devoted  to  his- 
torical, classical,  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  was  made  ade- 
quate to  a  larger  amount  of  intellectual  labor  than  would 
seem  credible,  had  he  been  nothing  else  than  a  student.  It  is 
pleasant,  also,  to  see  that,  in  the  press  of  secular  engagements 
and  the  ardor  of  successful  scholarship,  the  discipline  of  his 
moral  nature  was  not  forgotten.  In  his  diary,  "  distinct  con- 
sciousness of  the  rules  of  my  moral  being"  is  named  as  a  part 
of  every  day's  duty ;  and  about  the  same  time,  he  put  on 
record  "  the  holy  resolve,  now  more  and  more  to  purify  his 
soul,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  at  all  times  to  return  without 
fear  to  the  Eternal  Source  from  which  it  sprang," —  a  resolve, 
which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  formula  of  his  whole  being, 
as  the  ulterior  aim  in  all  his  intellectual  pursuits,  and  as  the 
controlling  principle  in  his  public  trusts,  and  in  the  relations 
of  his  domestic  and  social  life.  During  this  period,  he  con- 
tracted an  engagement  of  marriage  with  Amelia  Behrens, 
sister  of  Madame  Hensler,  whose  blended  gentleness  and 
nobleness  of  nature  at  once  gave  repose  to  his  native  sensi- 
tiveness and  irritability,  and  imparted  new  vigor  to  the  lofty 
aims  and  purposes  which  he  held  constantly  in  view. 

His  father  had  long  been  solicitous  that  he  should  seek  im- 
provement by  foreign  travel  and  residence ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1798,  he  took  passage  for  England,  and  remained  in  Great 
Britain,  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  in  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  till  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year.  The  subjects  to  which  he  chiefly  applied 
himself,  during  this  period,  were  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences,  finance  and  political  philosophy,  agriculture  and 
topography;  while,  for  recreation  only^  he  had  recourse  to 
philology  and  history.  He  became  deeply  impressed  with  the 
substantial  integrity,  good  sense,  and  practical  wisdom  of  the 
English  character,  while  he  manifestly  underrated  the  national 
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traits  of  the  Scotch,  misunderstood  the  peculiar  phases  of  their 
religious  life,  —  in  its  technical  rigidness  so  unlike  the  less 
dogmatic  and  more  fervent  pietism  of  the  Continent, — and  was 
repelled  by  the  characteristic  reserve  of  their  social  intercourse 
and  domestic  manners. 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  he  was  married,  and  shortly  after, 
entered  at  Copenhagen  upon  the  double  office  of  Assessor  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  East  India  Department,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Direction  for  the  African  Consulates. 
In  these  and  other  public  trusts,  he  remained  a  diligent  servant 
of  the  state  until  1806.  During  these  years,  his  official  duties 
filled  up  the  business  hours  of  every  day ;  but  his  nights  were 
devoted  to  his  favorite  studies,  whenever  absolute  exhaustion 
did  not  compel  him  to  substitute  light  reading  for  severer 
mental  task-work.  But  he  had  reached  a  point,  at  which  his 
mind  could  not  help  growing.  He  had  accumulated  so  large 
a  capital  of  well-digested  knowledge,  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
become  perpetually  larger  by  its  own  inherent  laws  of  increase, 
without  accessions  from  books.  He  had  in  store  materials 
sufficient  for  the  constant  eliciting  of  new  truth  by  comparison, 
combination,  and  successive  generalizations.  He  had  attained 
a  stage  of  progress,  at  which  the  present  held  a  torch  for  the 
illumination  of  the  past,  current  experience  interpreted  the 
experience  of  earlier  ages,  the  details  of  business  illustrated 
and  confirmed  general  principles,  and  the  daily  observation  of 
men  threw  increasing  light  upon  the  science  of  man  and  the 
historical  developments  of  the  race.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but 
deem  it  fortunate,  as  regarded  his  future  eminence,  that  his 
official  life  so  early  arrested  tendencies,  which  else  might  have 
made  him  an  unproductive  bookworm,  (helluo  librorum,)  and 
prevented  the  acquisition  of  the  raw  material  of  knowledge 
beyond  all  power  of  analysis,  classification,  and  those  digest- 
ive and  assimilative  processes  through  which  alone  knowledge 
can  be  transmuted  into  wisdom.  We  are  the  more  inclined 
to  express  this  judgment,  from  the  frequency  with  which  the 
German  mind  has  been  crushed  and  paralyzed  by  an  excess 
of  erudition, —  overlaid  and  overmastered  by  crude,  compact 
masses  of  unarranged  facts,  theories,  and  philosophies, — utterly 
bereft  of  the  capacity  of  reproduction. 
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In  1806,  Niebubr  accepted  an  important  financial  situation 
under  the  Prussian  government,  which,  with  a  brief  intermis- 
sion, he  continued  to  serve,  in  various  financial  and  adminis- 
trative  posts,  till  1815.      This   period   comprised  the   most 
straitened  and  calamitous  years  of  the  history  of  his  adopted 
country.     On  his  firat<^ntrance  upon  its  borders,  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  started  in  pursuit  of  a  fugitive 
court,  without  knowing  where  to  find  it     It  was  just  at  the 
time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Prussian  forces  at  Jena,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  long  series  of  disturbances  and  disasters 
consequent  on  the  successes  of  Napoleon.     The  government 
was  dismembered,  impoverished,  almost  powerless,  endangered 
by  treacherous  counsels  no  less  than  by  hostility  from  without, 
and  no  pilot,  of  reliable  experience,  to  take  the  helm  of  state. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Niebuhr  made  it  a  point  of  honor 
not  to  desert  the  public  service  so  long  as  it  demanded  no 
sacrifice  of  principle ;  and  so  evident  was  his  disinterested 
fidelity  and  patriotism,  that  no  virulence  of  party  opposition 
ever  dared  to  assail  his  integrity,  or  to  hint  at  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  his  being  capable  of  intrigue,  or  a  practicable  subject 
for  bribery  or  corruption.     He  never,  for  a  moment,  lost  the 
confidence  of  his  sovereign ;  and  he  won  the  absolutely  filial 
attachment  of  the  Crown  Prince,  to  whom  he  gave  lessons  in 
certain  branches  of  political  science.     During  a  portion  of  the 
time,  he  resided  in  Holland,  as  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  a 
loan  in  that  country.     Berlin,  however,  was  his  home.     Here 
he  had  access  to  the  society  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
scholars,  among  whom  were  Schleiermacher,  Savigny,  Butt- 
mann,  and  Heindorff".     In  1810,  he  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
repose  from  political  service,  and  became,  in  the  same  year,  a 
professor  in  the  University.     He  selected  Roman  History  as 
the   subject  for  his  first  course  of  lectures,  and  the  success 
which  attended  their  delivery  induced  him  to  extend  his  re- 
searches, with  a  view  to  their  publication.     This  course  was 
the  basis  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  History.     A  course, 
delivered  the  following  year,  was  to  have  furnished  materials 
for  the  third  volume,  the  final  publication  of  which  was,  how- 
ever, delayed  till  after  his  death.     The  lectures  were  delivered 
to  audiences  in  which  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  city 
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were  mingled  with  the  students  of  the  University ;  and  they 
attracted  the  strongest  interest  from  the  freshness  of  his  treat- 
ment, the  originality  of  his  theories,  and  the  striking  character 
of  the  discoveries  elicited  by  the  collation  of  authorities  under 
the  strong  light  of  a  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  philoso- 
phy. His  progress  in  this  department  of  research  was  arrested 
by  the  public  events  connected  with  the  turning  tide  of 
Napoleon's  fortunes,  and  by  fresh  demands  made  by  the  go- 
vernment upon  his  services. 

About  this  time,  too,  he  was  visited  by  severe  domestic 
calamity.  His  father  died  in  April,  1815.  His  wife,  whose 
health  had  been  long  declining,  during  that  spring  sank  with 
a  rapidity  which  left  no  hope  of  her  recovery,  and  died  in  the 
following  June.  She  had  sympathized  with  him  in  all  his 
pursuits,  had  encouraged  him  under  disheartening  circum- 
stances, had  often  warded  oft",  and  always  alleviated,  the  suffer- 
ings to  which  his  sensitive  nature  laid  him  constantly  open, 
and  had  received  from  him  almost  the  confidence  and  rever- 
ence due  to  a  guardian  angel.  Among  her  dying  charges, 
she  enjoined  it  upon  him  that  he  should  finish  his  History. 
Though  its  prosecution  was  unavoidably  delayed  for  many 
years,  when  he  returned  to  it,  it  was  less  for  fame  or  from  his 
own  independent  choice,  than  as  a  pious  tribute  to  her 
memory. 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  the  Prussian  government 
appointed  him  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  a  con- 
cordat with  the  Pope,  for  the  settlement  of  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  its  Catholic  subjects.  Madame  Hensler  was 
then  with  him  ;  and  on  leaving  him,  after  her  sister's  decease, 
consented,  in  compliance  with  his  urgent  solicitation,  to 
accompany  him  to  Rome.  She  accordingly  revisited  Berlin 
the  following  spring;  but  in  her  place,  another,  who  became 
his  by  a  still  dearer  tie,  shared  his  journey  and  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Italy.  She  brought  with  her  to  Berlin  her  husband's 
niece  and  her  own  adopted  daughter,  Margaret  Hensler,  whom 
he  shortly  afterwards  married.  She  was  a  woman  of  perhaps 
less  mental  grasp  and  vigor  than  his  Amelia,  but  of  rich 
cultivation,  great  sweetness  of  disposition,  strong  practical 
sense,  and  ardent  devotedness  to  his  happiness  and  to  her  own 
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domestic  duties.  His  residence  in  Rome  was  protracted  for 
seven  years.  Definite  instructions  from  his  government  did 
not  reach  him  till  1820,  and  even  then,  negotiations  were  post- 
poned and  impeded  by  various  revolutionary  and  hostile  move- 
ments, which  usurped  the  attention  and  distracted  the  counsels 
of  the  Papal  Court.  Meanwhile,  he  discharged  his  trust  as 
the  representative  of  his  nation  by  a  simple,  yet  generous  hos- 
pitality to  strangers  from  Prussia  and  other  German  states,  by 
the  kindest  personal  intercourse  with  German  artists  and  the 
liberal  patronage  of  their  works,  and  by  prompt  pecuniary  aid 
to  all  of  his  fellow-countrymen  whose  merits  and  necessities 
entitled  them  to  his  kind  offices.  His  pecuniary  appointments 
were  by  no  means  large  ;  and  he  adopted  a  rule,  which,  had 
the  representatives  of  our  republic  in  foreign  courts  the  moral 
courage  to  copy  from  him,  would  put  a  period  to  the  con- 
stantly renewed  controversy  as  to  the  adequacy  of  their  official 
salaries.  He  made  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  expend  the  entire 
income  of  his  office,  and  so  to  expend  it  as  best  to  maintain 
the  dignity,  discharge  the  hospitalities,  and  disburse  the  chari- 
ties, incident  to  his  position ;  but  beyond  this  he  refused  to 
go,  on  the  ground  that  he  should  thus  assume  a  place,  a 
state,  and  an  outward  show  alien  to  the  implied  wishes  of  his 
government,  and  adapted  to  misrepresent  the  national  genius, 
character,  and  institutions.  He  felt,  therefore,  a  certain  patri- 
otic independence  and  pride  in  living  much  less  sumptuously 
and  extravagantly  than  his  fellow-ambassadors. 

Life  at  Rome  possessed  many  attractions  for  him,  while,  on 
many  grounds,  it  was  wearisome  and  unsatisfying.  The  cli- 
mate, (except  during  a  portion  of. the  summer,  when  he  always 
sought  a  more  invigorating  air  among  the  mountains,)  was 
peculiarly  delightful  to  him,  especially  in  contrast  with  the 
heavy  snows,  intense  cold,  and  brief  verdure  of  the  North  of 
Europe.  The  ruins  of  antiquity,  though  at  first,  from  their 
desecration  and  defacement  by  the  architectural  abortions  of 
the  modern  city,  they  filled  him  with  pain,  subsequently  be- 
came objects  of  vivid  interest  and  enjoyment.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  found  little  congenial  society,  almost  none  except 
the  attaches  of  his  mission  and  the  members  of  his  household, 
that  sympathized  with  his  peculiar  tastes;  and  the  best  Italian 
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society  was  utterly  vapid  or  worse, — endured,  not  enjoyed; 
while  his  most  cherished  associates  were  young  artists,  with 
whom  his  intercourse  was  endeared  by  his  power  of  aiding 
their  penury,  relieving  the  irksomeness  of  their  isolated  condi- 
tion, and  fortifying  them  at  once  against  the  temptations  of 
the  city  and  the  proselyting  agencies  of  the  Romish  church. 
His  situation  was  also  unfavorable  to  study.  His  time  was 
very  imperfectly  under  his  own  control  The  Vatican  library 
was  remote  from  his  residence,  lent  no  books,  was  open  only 
at  inconvenient  hours,  and  was  so  ill  arranged,  and  under 
custodians  of  so  little  intelligence  and  courtesy,  as  to  tantalize 
Him  more  than  it  nourished  him  by  its  wealth.  Yet  under  all 
these  disadvantages,  he  contracted  a  growing  fondness  for 
Rome  and  Italy,  and  would  probably  have  never  returned  to 
Germany,  had  not  his  wife  been  constantly  a  sufferer  from 
the  climate. 

At  Rome,  he  for  the  first  time  became  a  father.  Amelia 
was  childless.  The  birth  of  his  eldest  son  was  welcomed  with 
the  deepest  emotion,  and  thenceforward  his  letters  abound  in 
the  most  touching  expressions  of  parental  tenderness.  He 
thus  announces  the  event  to  Madame  Hensler,  under  date  of 
April  2,  1817. 

"  The  trial  is  over,  and  a  fine  and  healthy  little  boy  is  bom  to  us ; 
but  it  has  been  a  terrible  trial 

"  The  boy  weighs  nearly  nine  German  pounds,  is  fat  and  large,  has 
red  cheeks,  yellow  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  How  Gretchen  rejoices  in  the 
possession  of  her  darling  child,  after  all  her  sufferings,  you  can  well 
imagine.  She  is  very  much  exhausted,  but  very  happy.  She  sends 
you  a  thousand  kisses.  She  received  and  read  your  welcome  letter 
during  her  two-and-thirty  hours  of  suffering.  Her  patience  was  inde- 
scribable. In  my  terrible  anxiety,  I  prayed  most  earnestly,  and  en- 
treated my  Milly,  too,  for  help.  I  comforted  Gretchen  with  telling  her 
that  Milly  would  send  help.  When  she  was  at  the  worst,  and  she 
leant  her  weary  head  against  me,  almost  dying,  she  sighed  out  — 
'  Oh,  can  not  Amelia  send  me  a  blessing  ? ' 

"  I  have  already  told  you  what  our  boy's  name  is  to  be ;  but  he 
shall  have  a  Roman  one  in  addition,  either  Marcus  or  Lucius,  by  which 
he  will  be  called.  You  have  the  first  claim  to  be  his  sponsor ;  Behrens 
is  one  of  course,  Savigny  —  his  guardian  if  I  die  —  likewise,  and  Nicol- 
ovius.  Should  Playfair  return,  we  shall  beg  him  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism,  as  he  was  formerly  a  clergyman. 


li  nm.  UK  mx^  lxstmba  w  subchb.  rJu. 


'^  mrt  'iuiotrt.  hnt  I  am  sac  <aiiB.  <SfHi«iu  BesiiH.  I  asL  'gine  ^xooas- 
^  H7  4t4»i»^ii»«t  aitrhCiv  anxi^Cf.  ami  £ad8iie.  T'wr  hisar;  wnl  sil  jqa 
;iiL     I  '^amwc  «»7  anj  diiiifr  n  aasver  »  jour  jeaa  vorda^^    Toil 

A^iAr  April  30.  hft  vrrtes, 

^  Tiw^  '^i^ri'i  U  ffiH  0^  Makii;  h^  lMk4briiyd7aboiishxiii.aniiaIri»iiT 
r^^^iv<  v>  ':%4^  Ar«r>^     f  «taa  Hamile  it  v^erj  w«il ;  ami  it  bectHzu&i  •;«€ 

^  f  ;knv  rhlAkliigr  a  jr%at  <lf*al  a2>oat  bis  edncattii-xi.  I  told  t«xu  ;l 
■;rfU^,  -r'r.i>  ;« jr,,  fwnr  f  InUioniAd  to  t«ai!ii  him  due  anriifrnc  Ia£272a2<es 
»*r7  *^rlp^.  hj  pr»^Ir^  1  wwh  tLft  «Aild  to  h^Eerrt  all  tbas  is  toW 
hirft  ;  M0i  I  n/iflr  tbrnk  jon  ri^rfit  m  an  aaaertkio.  wiudi  I  haTe  formerir 
A^Ui^nfM^  rlftot  H  U  Fi*:tr>iiT  r/»  t^Il  <^ildr^ii  i»  tiks.  bat  to  keep  to  the 
p<K»rf^,  Hnt  mhWh  I  4fadll  np^:^t  said  rtad  the  old  poeCi  to  hzm  i& 
*oth  a  war;  that  h^  will  nnd/^ibt^lj  take  the  gods  and  heroes  fer  hk- 
u^'ii'jui  'r0*'\wj*.  i  «hali  t>;(l  him.  at  the  ^ame  time,  that  the  ancients  had 
f^i\/  'au  \tXki^Kfitrf^  ktifimlfA^H  of  the  tme  God.  and  that  tb&se  sods 
wfrf:  ''//'-rrhfowri  wh^m  ChriAt  rame  into  the  world-  He  §hall  beliere 
)/*  \h4\  UiVt-r  *A  the  ^M  and  X^rw  Tt^.tsanenu,  and  I  shall  nortiire  in 
hir/i,  from  hiit  infan^,  a  firm  faith  in  all  that  I  hare  lost,  or  feel  nncer- 
fAifi  aU>fit.  fie  ^hall  learn  to  perceive  and  to  observe,  and  thus  grow 
fpimiliar  with  Natfir^r,  aj*d  nouruh  his  imagination.''  Vol-  ii.  pp.  101. 102. 

On  SMfuhr'n  jf-Xum  to  Gfrrrnanv,  he*  established  his  abode 
in  f^onn,  tborj^h,  hh  a  mernber  of  the  Pmssian  Council  of 
HUftU'.,  U<t  wa»  oMi^frd  U}  ft|:K;nd  a  portion  of  the  time  at  Berlin. 
If'j  b^rrrfirnc  a  profe«Mor  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  deli- 
vrrrcd  several  r^owrw^s  of  lectures  on  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  iUi'MCA'  and  iU^me,  and  on  Ancient  Geography  and  Ethno- 
l^riiphy.  He  now  addremiecl  himself  to  the  completion  of  his 
^rai  wwk.  He  rewrote  his  first  and  second  volumes,  with 
very  numfi'oi)s  additions  and  modifications,  and  so  far  prepared 
the  third  volume  for  the  press,  that  it  needed  only  careful  edi- 
Uirirtl  Mupervision  to  make  it  all  that  it  would  have  been,  had 
he  survived  till  its  publication.  The  following  extract  from 
Uh?  Memoir  ({(fseribes  his  style  and  manner  as  a  lecturer,  and 
presents  an  interesting  picture  of  his  home  life. 

"At  Ucrlin,  Nif;bulir  delivered  his  lectures  verbatim  from  written 
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notes.  At  Bonn,  on  the  contrary,  his  only  preparation  consisted  in 
meditating  for  a  short  time  on  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  and  referring 
to  authorities  for  their  data  when  he  found  it  necessary,  and  he  brought 
no  written  notes  with  him  to  the  lecture-room.  His  success  in  impart- 
ing his  ideas  varied  greatly  at  different  times,  as  it  depended  almost 
entirely  on  his  mental  and  physical  condition  at  the  moment.  He  al- 
ways felt  a  certain  difficulty  in  expressing  himself.  He  grasped  his 
subject  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  him  to  retrace  the  steps  by 
which  he  had  arrived  at  his  results.  Hence  his  style  was  harsh  and 
often  disjointed ;  and  yet  he  possessed  a  species  of  eloquence  whose 
ralue  is  of  a  high  order  —  that  of  making  the  expression  the  exact  re- 
flection of  the  thought —  that  of  embodying  each  separate  idea  in  an 
adequate  but  not  redundant  form.  The  discourse  was  no  dry  imper- 
sonal statement  of  facts  and  arguments,  or  even  opinions ;  the  whole 
man,  with  his  conceptions,  feelings,  moral  sentiments,  nay  passions  too, 
was  mirrored  forth  in  it.  Hence  Niebuhr  not  merely  informed  and 
stimulated  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  but  attracted  their  affections. 
That  he  did  this  in  an  eminent  degree,  was  not  indeed  owing  to  his 
lectures  alone,  but  also  to  his  kind  and  generous  conduct.  All  who 
deserved  it  were  sure  of  his  sympathy  and  assistance,  whether  oppressed 
by  intellectual  difficulties,  or  pecuniary  cares.  During  the  first  year 
he  delivered  his  lectures  gratis  ;  afterward,  on  its  being  represented  to 
him  that  this  would  be  injurious  to  other  professors,  who  could  not 
afford  to  do  the  same,  he  consented  to  take  fees,  but  employed  them  in 
assisting  poor  scholars  and  founding  prizes.  He  often,  however,  still 
remitted  the  fee  privately,  when  he  perceived  that  a  young  man  could 
not  well  afford  it,  and  never  took  any  from  friends. 

"  liut  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  domestic  circle  were  the  class 
most  deeply  indebted  to  him.  His  interest  in  all  subjects  of  scientific 
or  moral  importance  was  always  lively ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  in 
his  company  without  deriving  some  accession  of  knowledge  and  incen- 
tive to  good.  From  his  associates  he  only  required  a  wann  and  pure 
heart,  and  a  sincere  love  of  knowledge,  with  a  freedom  from  affectation 
or  arrogance.  Where  he  found  these,  he  willingly  adapted  himself  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  his  companions  ;  would  receive  objections 
mildly,  and  take  pains  to  answer  them  even  when  urged  by  mere 
youths,  and  weigh  carefully  every  new  idea  presented  to  him.  He  was 
fond  of  society,  and  while  his  great  irritability  not  seldom  gave  rise  to 
misunderstandings  and  contemporary  estrangement  in  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance,  there  were  some  friends  with  whom  he  always  remained 
on  terms  of  unbroken  intimacy  ;  among  whom  may  be  named  Profes- 
sors Brandis,  Amdt,  Nitzsch,  Bleek,  Nake,  Welker,  and  Hollweg. 

VOL.  LXXVI.  —  NO.  168.  2 
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He  enjoyed  wit  in  others,  and  in  his  lighter  moods  racy  and  pointed 
sayings  escaped  him  not  unfrequently. 

**  His  intercourse  was  not  confined  to  the  literary  circles.  In  all  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  town  and  neighborhood,  he  took  an  active  interest 
from  principle  as  well  as  inclination,  for  he  considered  a  man  as  no 
good  citizen  who  refused  to  take  his  share  of  the  public  business  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lived.  The  loss  which  left  so  great  a  blank 
in  the  world  of  letters,  was  also  deeply  regretted  by  his  fellow-townsmen 
of  Bonn. 

'*  Niebuhi'^s  mode  of  life  at  Bonn  was  very  regular,  and  his  habits 
simple.  He  hated  show  and  unnecessary  luxury  in  domestic  life.  He 
loved  art  in  her  proper  place,  but  could  not  bear  to  see  her  degraded 
into  the  mere  minister  of  outward  ease.  His  life  in  his  own  family 
showed  the  erroneousness  of  the  assertion  that  a  thorough  devotion  to 
learning  is  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  family  affection.  He  liked 
to  hear  of  all  the  little  household  occurrences,  and  his  sympathy  was 
as  ready  for  the  little  sorrows  of  his  children  as  for  the  misfortunes  of 
a  nation.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
retiring  at  eleven.  At  the  simple  one  o'clock  dinner,  he  generally  con- 
versed cheerfully  upon  the  contents  of  the  newspapers  which  he  bad 
just  looked  through.  The  conversation  was  usually  continued  during 
the  walk  which  he  took  immediately  afterward.  The  building  of  a 
house,  or  the  planting  of  a  garden  had  always  an  attraction  for  him ; 
and  he  used  t%  watch  the  measuring  of  a  wall,  or  the  breaking  open  of 
an  entrance,  with  the  same  species  of  interest  with  which  he  observed 
the  development  of  a  political  organization.  They  drank  tea  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  any  of  his  acquaintance  was  always  welcome.  But  dur- 
ing the  hours  spent  in  his  library,  his  whole  being  was  absorbed  in  his 
studies,  and  hence  he  got  through  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  an 
incredibly  short  time."     Vol.  ii.  pp.  318  -  320. 

In  1830,  Niebuhr's  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  many  of 
his  papers  and  letters  were  irrecoverably  lost,  —  among  them, 
tlie  greater  part  of  his  correspondence  with  his  father.  Though 
he  bore  this  misfortune  with  cheerfulness,  it  undoubtedly  gave 
his  nervous  system  a  severe  shock,  and  may  have  contributed 
to  hasten  his  dissolution.  We  give  the  narrative  of  the  clos- 
ing scenes  from  the  Memoir.  The  double  quotation  marks 
designate  the  hand  of  Professor  Classen,  his  intimate  friend, 
and  the  tutor  of  his  son  Marcus. 

*•  *  The  last  political  occurrence  in  which  Niebuhr  was  strongly  in- 
terested was  the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  the  Tenth ;  it  was 
indirectly  the  cause  of  his  death.     He  read  the  reports  in  the  French 
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journals  with  eager  attention ;  and  as  these  newspapers  were  much  in 
request  at  that  time,  from  the  universal  interest  felt  in  their  contents, 
he  did  not  in  general  go  to  the  public  reading-rooms,  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  see  the  papers  daily,  until  the  evening.  On  Christmas 
eve  and  the  following  day,  he  was  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  for 
a  long  time ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  December,  he  spent  a 
long  time  waiting  and  reading  in  the  hot  news-room,  \vithout  taking  off 
his  thick  fur  cloak,  and  then  returned  home  through  the  bitter  frosty 
night  air,  heated  in  mind  and  body.  Still  full  of  the  impression  made 
on  him  by  the  papers,  he  went  straight  to  Classen's  room,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  That  is  true  eloquence  !  You  must  read  Sauzet's  speech ;  he 
alone  declares  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  that  this  is  no  question  of  law, 
but  an  open  battle  between  hostile  powers !  Sauzet  must  be  no  common 
man  1  But,"  he  added  immediately,  "I have  taken  a  severe  chill,  I  must 
go  to  bed."  And  from  the  couch  which  he  then  sought,  he  never  rose 
again,  except  for  one  hour,  two  days  afterward,  when  he  was  forced  to 
return  to  it  quickly,  with  warning  symptoms  of  his  approaching  end. 

"  *  His  illness  lasted  a  week,  and  was  pronounced,  on  the  fourth  day, 
to  be  a  decided  attack  of  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  His  hopes  sank 
at  first,  but  rose  with  his  increasing  danger  and  weakness ;  even  on 
the  morning  of  the  last  day,  he  said,  "  I  can  still  recover."  Two  days 
before,  his  faithful  wife,  who  had  exerted  herself  beyond  her  strength 
in  nursing  him,  fell  ill  and  was  obliged  to  leave  him.  He  then  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  exclaimed,  with  the  most  painful  presentiment, 
^  Hapless  house  !  To  lose  father  and  mother  at  once  ! "  And  to  the 
children  he  said,  "  Pray  to  God,  children!  He  alone  can  help  us  !" 
And  his  attendants  saw  that  he  himself  was  seeking  comfort  and 
strength  in  silent  prayer.  But  when  his  hopes  of  life  revived,  his 
active  and  powerful  mind  soon  demanded  its  wonted  occupation.  The 
studies  that  had  been  dearest  to  him  through  life,  remained  so  in  death ; 
his  love  to  them  was  proved  to  be  pure  and  genuine,  by  its  unwavering 
perseverance  to  the  last.  While  he  was  on  his  sick-bed,  Classen  read 
aloud  to  him  for  hours  the  Greek  text  of  the  Jewish  History  of  Jose- 
phus,  and  he  followed  the  sense  with  such  ease  and  attention,  that  he 
suggested  several  emendations  in  the  text  at  the  moment ;  this  may 
be  called  an  unimportant  circumstance,  but  it  always  appeared  to  us 
one  of  •le  most  wonderful  proofs  of  his  mental  powers.  The  last 
scientific  work  in  which  he  was  able  to  testify  his  interest,  was  the  de- 
scription of  Rome  by  Bunsen  and  his  friends,  which  had  just  been  sent 
to  him ;  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  was  read  aloud  to  him,  and 
called  forth  expressions  of  pleasure  and  approbation.  He  also  asked 
for  light  reading  to  pass   the  time,  but  our  attempts  to  satisfy  him 
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were  unsuccessful.  A  friend  proposed  the  "  Briefe  eines  Verstorbenen,*' 
which  was  then  making  a  sensation ;  but  he  declined  it,  sajing  he 
feared  that  its  levity  would  jar  upon  his  feelings.  One  of  Cooper's 
novels  was  recommended  to  him,  and  aroused  his  ridicule  bj  its  extra- 
ordinary verbiage :  he  was  much  amused  by  an  experiment  which  he 
proposed,  and  which  consisted  in  taking  one  sentence  at  hap-hazard  on 
each  page,  —  a  mode  of  reading  which  did  little  violence  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  story.  The  "  Kolnische  Zeitung "  was  read  aloud  to 
him  up  to  the  last  day,  with  extracts  from  the  French  and  other  jour- 
nals. He  asked  for  them  expressly,  only  twelve  hours  before  his 
death,  and  gave  his  opinion,  half  in  jest,  about  the  change  of  ministry 
in  Paris.  But  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Ist  of  January,  1831,  he  sank 
into  a  dreamy  slumber ;  once,  on  awakening,  he  said  that  pleasant 
images  floated  before  him  in  sleep  ;  now  and  then,  he  spoke  French  in 
his  dreams,  probably  he  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  departed 
friend  De  Serre.  As  the  night  gathered,  consciousness  gradually  dis- 
appeared, he  woke  up  once  more  about  midnight,  when  the  last  remedy 
was  administered ;  he  recognized  in  it  a  medicine  of  doubtful  operation, 
never  resorted  to  but  in  extreme  cases,  and  said  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  What  essential  substance  is  this  ?  Am  I  so  far  gone  ?  "  These  were 
his  lust  words ;  he  sank  back  on  his  pillow,  and  within  an  hour  his 
noble  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

"  *  Niebuhr's  wife  died  nine  days  after  him,  on  the  11th  of  the  same 
month,  about  the  same  hour  of  the  night.  She  died,  in  fact,  of  a  broken 
heart,  though  her  disease  was,  like  his,  an  inflammation  of  the  chest. 
She  could  shed  no  tears,  though  she  longed  for  them,  and  prayed  God 
to  send  them ;  once  her  eyes  grew  moist,  when  his  picture  was  brought 
to  her,  at  her  own  request,  but  they  dried  again,  and  her  heavy  heart 
wa^  not  relieved.  She  had  her  children  often  with  her,  particularly 
her  son,  and  gave  them  her  parting  counsels.  And  so  her  loving  and 
pure  soul  went  home  to  God.  Both  rest  in  one  grave,  over  which  the 
present  King  of  Prussia  has  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
his  fomier  instructor  and  counsellor.  The  children  were  placed  under 
the  care  of  ^fadame  Ilensler,  at  Kiel.' "     Vol.  ii.  pp.  329  -  332. 

As  a  historian,  Niebuhr  occupies  a  solitary  eminence.  He 
can  1)0  hardly  called  the  founder  of  a  new  school ;  for^hough 
Arnold  and  others  have  reproduced  the  results  of  his  criticism 
in  more  artistical  (\vc  use  this  word  solely  in  its  rhetorical 
acceptation)  and  in  more  popular  forms,  hardly  one  man  in  a 
century  is  qualified  to  apply  his  method  de  7iovo  to  a  remote, 
involved,  or  serio-fahulous  section  of  human  history.    It  is  like 
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the  csBstus  of  Entellus,  which  no  other  could  wield  with- 
out foolhardiness.  We  doubt  whether  any  other  writer  of 
history  ever  came  to  his  work  from  the  same  direction,  or 
occupied,  with  regard  to  it,  the  same  point  of  view  with  Nie- 
buhr.  He  approached  his  field  of  labor  from  an  eminence 
which  seemed  to  overlook  the  entire  realm  of  things  cogniza- 
ble. He  had  no  peculiar  familiarity  with  the  annals  and  for- 
tunes of  Rome ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  with  what  age  or 
nation  he  was  not  equally  conversant  His  choice  of  this  sub- 
ject was  seemingly  accidental.  He  was  strongly  urged  by  his 
friends  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  University. 
On  the  31st  of  August,  he  was  in  much  perplexity  in  deter- 
mining what  to  lecture  upon.  On  the  1st  of  September,  he 
arrived  at  a  decision ;  the  University  term  began  on  the  29th 
of  the  same  month  ;  he  commenced,  early  in  the  term,  the  de- 
livery of  two  lectures  a  week ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
winter,  it  was  known  throughout  the  learned  world  that  he 
had  recreated  a  history,  the  materials  of  which  were  within 
every  one's  reach,  in  which  it  might  have  been  not  unfairly 
imagined  that  the  time  for  discovery  or  for  essential  modifica- 
tions in  the  received  version  of  facts  had  long  gone  by.  But 
had  his  choice  fallen  on  Egypt  or  Assyria,  Persia  or  Greece, 
the  Dark  Ages  of  the  European  nations,  or  the  still  darker  of 
the  aboriginal  North  Americans,  his  preparation  would  not 
have  occupied  a  longer  time,  or  have  been  attended  with  less 
startling  or  satisfactory  results. 

Very  different  is  the  usual  course  of  a  historical  writer.  He 
selects  his  subject  while  it  is  still,  in  its  entireness,  far  above  his 
grasp,  and  by  years  of  incessant  and  concentrated  toil,  gradu- 
ally ascends  towards  the  comprehension  of  it,  and  deems  him- 
self prepared  to  write.  But  the  process  of  preparation  has 
deranged  his  mental  perspective,  magnified  beyond  all  rational 
limits  the  peculiar  field  of  his  inquiry,  and  made  all  other 
countries  or  ages  dwindle  into  comparative  nothingness.  That 
one  country  is,  in  his  eye,  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  or  that 
one  age,  the  era  for  which  its  whole  past  had  been  a  pre- 
paration day,  and  on  which  the  fortunes  of  its  whole  future 
turn.  A  historian,  thus  furnished,  may  indeed  narrate  facts 
in  a  more  graceful  form  than  that  in  which  be  read  them,  may 

2* 
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be  eloquent  in  eulogy  or  in  invective,  may  excel  his  predeces- 
sors on  the  same  ground  in  accuracy,  conciseness,  elegance,  or 
vigor  of  style;  but  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  describe  events  in 
their  causes,  relations,  and  issues,  or  to  depict  the  true  place 
and  office  of  a  nation  or  an  age  with  reference  to  the  human 
cosmos  or  the  entire  course  of  its  history.  To  Niebuhr,  on  the 
other  hand,  Rome  was  Rome,  and  nothing  more.  It  filled, 
on  his  mental  retina,  no  larger  a  proportional  space  than  it  oc- 
cupied in  the  actual  world  of  antiquity.  He  could  recognize 
its  small  beginnings,  its  slow,  and  often  impeded  or  retrovert- 
ed,  progress,  the  greatness  of  its  rivals,  the  prowess  of  its  ene- 
mies, the  non-heroic  aspects  of  its  doings  and  endurings. 

Yet  more;  there  are  two  kinds  of  history,  covering  the  same 
ground,  with  no  ostensible  difference.  The  one  simply  com- 
piles its  narratives  from  the  authorities  nearest  the  times  or  in 
the  highest  repute ;  the  other  calls  in  the  aid  of  anthropology 
in  all  cases  of  silent  or  conflicting  authority, —  determines 
what  was  from  the  knowledge  of  what  must  have  been.  The 
characteristics  of  universal  human  nature,  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  races,  the  effects  of  soil  and  climate  upon  man,  the  observed 
relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  political  economy,  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  finance,  the  unvarying  results  of  experience,  — 
all  these  are  reliable  elements  in  historical  reasoning,  and  may 
not  only  settle  points  of  fact  where  authorities  clash,  but  may 
even  authorize  renderings  of  facts  in  opposition  to  any  possible 
array  of  testimony,  unless  it  be  that  of  eye  or  ear-witnesses. 
Especially  do  these  considerations  have  preponderant  weight 
with  reference  to  ages  that  have  left  no  written  record  of 
themselves ;  for  it  is  immeasurably  more  probable  that  tradi- 
tion should  have  been  corrupted  in  its  channels  of  oral  trans- 
mission, than  that  the  well-ascertained  laws  of  causation  of 
human  conduct,  or  of  Providential  administration,  should  at 
any  time  have  been  set  aside.  Now,  it  was  precisely  these 
criteria  of  historical  truth  that  Niebuhr  was  eminently  fitted 
to  apply.  His  life,  as  a  statesman  and  financier,  his  extended 
intercourse  with  all  descriptions  of  men,  his  intense  interest  in 
the  great  military  and  political  movements  of  his  own  times, 
effected  much  toward  enabling  him  to  unravel  the  intricacies 
and  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  ecurly  Roman  traditions, 
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and  thus  to  trace  the  growth  and  successive  modifications, 
and  to  reconstruct  the  fabric,  of  the  Roman  constitution. 

Niebuhr  has  been  popularly  represented  as  the  coryphaeus 
of  historical  sceptism.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  So  far  from  setting  aside  traditions,  it  was  his  prime 
endeavor  to  account  for  them,  and  to  disinter  the  germs  of 
fact  from  which  they  sprang.  A  large  portion  of  the  events 
recorded  in  Roman  history  took  place  before  the  birth-time  of 
the  earliest  historians  whose  works  are  extant.  The  writers, 
therefore,  are  valid  witnesses,  not  of  facts,  but  of  the  current 
belief,  actual  or  ostensible,  of  the  men  of  their  own  times. 
Actual  or  ostensible,  we  say ;  for,  even  in  modern  nations, 
(and  this  must  have  been  much  oftener  the  case  in  ancient 
times,)  there  are  certain  historical  fictions  adapted  to  cherish 
national  vanity,  exaggerations  or  extenuations,  heroic  versions 
of  unheroic  incidents,  glorified  portraits  of  the  meanly  or  the 
wickedly  great,  which  are  known  to  be  false,  but  written  about 
as  if  they  were  true,  and  employed  as  counterpoises  to  similar 
historical  fictions  of  rival  nations.  Thus  every  people,  even 
the  youngest,  (our  own  New  England,  our  republic  which  has 
not  celebrated  its  first  centennial,  constitutes  no  exception  to 
this  statement,)  has  its  heroic  age,  with  its  fables  and  its 
heightened  coloring,  —  its  ancestral  images,  which  no  icono- 
clast is  bold  enough  to  dash  from  their  pedestals.  Now,  in  ages 
that  wrote  little  or  no  history,  and  before  the  canons  of  histori- 
cal criticism  were  applied,  or  its  necessity  was  recognized, 
there  must  needs  have  been  much  more  room  than  at  subse- 
quent periods,  both  for  the  ignorant  and  the  conventional  dis- 
tortion of  facts.  But  tradition  has  its  conditions  and  laws  of 
development,  both  general  and  local.  Oral  transmission  for 
a  series  of  generations  has  certain  inevitable  tendencies. 
These  tendencies  are  modified  by  the  genius,  the  environments, 
and  the  fortunes  of  every  individual  people.  Niebuhr's  ques- 
tion, then,  was :  What  effect  must  the  admitted  character,  and 
the  undoubted  relations  and  experiences,  of  the  Roman  people 
have  had  upon  their  traditions  ?  What  constant  formula, 
what  variable  coefficients  will  express  the  degree  and  the 
direction  of  increment  and  of  change,  which  facts  must  have 
undergone  between  the  age  of  Romulus,  of  Numa,  of  the 
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Torquins,  of  the  early  commonwealth,  and  that  of  the  earliest 
historians  extant  ?  That  formnlay  those  coefficients,  applied  to 
the  redaction  of  history,  as  it  was  written,  most  give  ns  fiicts 
as  they  actually  occurred.  This,  in  brief,  was  Niebuhr's 
method,  and  his  fame  as  a  historian  rests  on  its  rigid,  impar- 
tial, unsparing,  scientific  application. 

The  volumes  under  review  bring  to  light  numerous  fieurts 
illustrative  of  Niebuhr's  infallible  foresight  in  the  prognosis 
of  events,  which  are  adapted  to  conciliate  confidence  in  his 
retrospective  judgments.  Nature  endowed  him  with  a  power, 
which  it  seems  hardly  sacrilegious  to  term  historical  divina- 
tion. Wonderful  stories  are  related  of  the  manifestations 
of  this  faculty  in  his  early  boyhood. 

^'  It  is  said  that  when  the  war  with  Turicey  broke  oat  in  the  year 
1787,  it  80  strongly  excited  the  child's  mind,  that  he  not  only  talked 
of  it  in  his  sleep  at  night,  but  fiuicied  himself  in  his  dreams  reading 
the  newspapers  and  repeating  the  intelligence  they  contained  about 
the  war ;  and  his  ideas  on  these  subjects  were  so  well  arranged,  and 
founded  on  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  situation 
of  the  towns,  that  the  realization  of  his  nightly  anticipations  generally 
appeared  in  the  journals  a  short  time  afterwaid.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  miraculous  gift  of  prophecy  in  the  boy, 
but  only  as  showing  with  what  distinctness  all  that  he  heard  transferred 
itself  to  his  ima^ation,  and  how  capable  his  understanding  was  of  com- 
bining the  ideas  he  had  received  in  their  true  relation  to  each  other. 
Partly  through  his  father's  narratives,  partly  through  his  own  geogra- 
phical studies,  those  regions  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native 
province.  He  had  studiM  the  nations  inhabiting  them,  and  their 
mode  of  warfare,  in  history  and  the  accounts  of  traveUers,  and  had 
taken  great  pains  to  gain  accurate  conceptions  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  various  commanders  in  the  war,  from  the  joumab  and 
other  sources  of  information.  There  are  still  extant  some  letters 
which  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  unde  Eckhard^  containing  the 
grounds  and  proofs  of  his  predictions. 

^'  This  faculty  of  divination  exhibited  itself  again  during  the  early 
part  of  the  French  Revolution ;  when,  in  several  instances,  he  not  only 
anticipated  the  course  of  events  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
war,  but  also  the  direction  which  popular  movements  would  take,  the 
plans  and  objects  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  the  results  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  various  parties,  with  so  much  correctness 
and  precision  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  even  of  the  eminent  states- 
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man  Count  P.  A.  BemstorfT,  that  sucb  a  mere  youth  should  have  so 
just  and  acute  an  appreciation  of  men  and  events.  With  equal  cor- 
rectness and  certainty  did  he  guess  the  plans  of  the  commanders 
during  the  war,  from  the  marches  and  position  of  the  armies,  in 
which  his  exact  and  detailed  geographical  knowledge  served  as  a 
guide  to  his  judgment.  He  retained  this  faculty  to  a  considerable 
extent  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  but  he  possessed  it  in  a  higher 
degree  in  his  earlier  years,  when  he  could  concentrate  the  whole 
power  of  his  mind  on  impressions  of  this  kind.     Vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16. 

Though  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men,  he  professes,  in  re- 
peated instances,  in  his  correspondence,  with  regard  to  future 
events,  "  that  unshakable  conviction  which  results  from  the 
immediate  intuition  of  the  truth."  In  1820,  he  writes,  "All 
comes  to  pass  just  as  I  had  long  ago  foreseen  and  foretold, 
and  all  that  I  now  foresee  will  also  come  to  pass;"  and  again, 
in  1823,  referring  to  a  long  and  complicated  series  of  transac- 
tions, "  events  in  Spain  are  turning  out,  step  for  step,  just  as 
I  expected;" — "  I  have  foreseen  all  this."  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters, he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  not  an  important  political 
event  had  taken  place  from  liis  childhood,  otherwise  than  as 
he  had  anticipated. 

Perhaps  this  description  of  political  foresight  is  not  so  rare 
as  it  seems,  or  need  not  be  so  rare  as  it  is.  So  easy  is  it  for 
us,  in  numerous  instances,  to  see  why  events,  which  wc  had 
not  expected,  could  not  have  failed  to  take  place,  as  to  author- 
ize the  belief  that  our  ignorance  of  the  future  results  less  from 
the  lack  of  the  elements  necessary  for  calculation,  than  from 
a  discolored  or  perturbed  medium  of  vision.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
where  there  is  room  for  mistake,  professed  politicians  are  pro- 
verbially liable  to  be  mistaken,  and  none  are  more  frequently 
at  fault  in  their  vaticinations  than  those  whose  place  is  at 
the  very  centre  of  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  retired  and  un- 
worldly men,  who  seem  to  take  very  slight  cognizance  of  pub- 
lic concerns,  and  are  the  very  last  persons  to  whom  one  would 
resort  for  the  horoscope  of  the  political  future,  have  been  often 
known  to  utter  predictions,  which,  deemed  at  the  time  absurd 
and  baseless,  have  proved  themselves  literally  and  circum- 
stantially true.  We  well  remember,  on  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Channing's  Letter  to  Henry   Clay,  in  1837,  the  indignation 
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expressed  in  many  quarters,  and  the  almost  universal  regret 
among  his  friends,  that  he  should  have  exposed  the  soundness 
of  his  intellect  to  suspicion,  by  predicting  a  series  of  transac- 
tions and  events  of  which  politicians,  of  all  parties,  declared 
that  there  was  not  the  remotest  possibility.  But  that  letter 
may  now  be  read,  with  the  tenses  changed,  as  history,  and 
would  hardly  need  a  qualifying  clause.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
is  a  position  aside  from  the  arena  of  selfish  rivalry  and  am- 
bition that  enables  one  to  discern  in  the  present  the  unde- 
veloped germs  of  the  future.  Niebuhr,  indeed,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  stood  aside,  but  gained  even  a  clearer  point  of 
view  by  rising  above,  the  arena.  He  was  a  statesman  from 
his  love  of  political  science,  and  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
well-being  of  Grermany ;  but  he  had  neither  selfish  nor  party 
ends  to  serve  in  his  official  stations.  He  never  sought  office, 
never  merged  his  own  independence  in  the  collective  judg- 
ment of  his  colleagues,  never  failed,  in  case  of  his  dissent 
from  measures  for  which  he  might  seem  partially  account- 
able, to  put  on  record  his  own,  often  his  solitary,  negative  or 
protest,  with  the  reasons  for  it.  It  is  an  insult  to  his  memory 
to  term  him  a  politician,  in  the  hackneyed  sense  of  that 
term ;  nor  can  we  conceive  of  his  intellectual  vision  as  ever 
having  been  befogged  or  distorted  by  the  ophthalmic  miasma 
that  is  wont  to  infect  the  purlieus  of  courts. 

The  occasional  existence  of  a  prophetic  faculty,  thus  found- 
ed on  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  the  deductions  of  ex- 
perience, suggests  hints,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  for 
us  to  develop  here,  toward  the  approximate  solution  of  the 
most  complex  of  all  problems.  It  was  not  alone  concerning 
material  results,  but  equally  concerning  the  voluntary  acts  of 
free  agents,  that  Niebuhr  hazarded  his  confident  and  success- 
ful predictions.  The  persons  might  have  acted  otherwise 
than  they  did  ;  yet,  with  his  knowledge  of  their  characters  and 
of  the  motives  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  he  could  foresee, 
with  certainty,  how  they  were  going  to  act.  Must  not  similar 
elements  of  calculation  exist  with  reference  to  the  common 
acts  of  private  men,  so  that  a  being  who  could  fully  under- 
stand their  characters  and  appreciate  their  motives,  might 
always  foreknow  their  moral  decisions,  though  they  alJ  the 
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while  were  conscious  of  perfect  freedom  ?  May  there  not, 
then,  be  a  necessity  perfectly  consistent  with  freedom,  —  a 
fixedness  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  appertaining  to 
events  that  are  contingent  so  far  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
actors  is  concerned  ?  And  is  it  not  in  this  direction  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  coincidence  between  human  free  agency 
and  the  divine  prescience  ?  Let  it  not  be  deemed  irreverent 
that  we  should  thus  seek,  from  the  phenomena  of  human 
experience,  to  illustrate  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  Creator. 
Our  conceptions  of  him  must  necessarily  be  cast  in  moulds 
furnished  by  our  consciousness  as  men ;  it  is  under  figures 
derived  from  the  conditions  and  relations  of  men  that  he  has 
revealed  himself  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  is  in  a  human 
form  that  he  has  manifested  himself  to  the  world,  and  offered 
himself  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  mankind. 

To  return  to  Niebuhr,  it  was  not  alone  in  Roman  history 
that  he  won  even  distinguished  fame  among  the  learned  men 
of  the  Continent.  There  was  hardly  a  department  of  archae- 
ology to  which  he  did  not  render  essential  service.  The 
multitude  of  his  essays,  translations,  editions  of  obscure  texts 
from  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  restorations  of  palimpsests, 
and  contributions  to  the  literary  labors  of  his  friends,  was 
incredibly  great.  At  the  same  time,  he  maintained  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  savans,  not  in  Germany  alone,  but 
in  France  and  England.  In  travelling,  he  paused  to  inspect 
every  library  on  his  route,  and  seldom  failed  to  collect  valu- 
able materials  for  some  work  of  his  own  in  hand,  or  in  aid  of 
some  enterprise  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  others. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  accom- 
plished financier  in  Europe.  His  financial  services,  under  the 
Danish  government,  were  of  the  most  arduous  and  responsible 
character,  and  were  executed  with  equal  comprehensiveness 
of  plan  and  minuteness  of  detail.  In  Prussia,  he  found  an 
exhausted  exchequer,  dilapidated  resources,  and  an  impending 
national  bankruptcy ;  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  admin- 
istrative energy  that  the  credit  of  the  government  was  restored, 
its  revenue  system  reorganized,  its  currency  regulated,  and 
its  pecuniary  relations  established  on  a  safe  basis.  With  the 
financial  system  and  transactions  of  Great  Britain  he  was  as 
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familiar  as  the  British  ministry;  and  not  infrequently  pre- 
dicted the  revenues  of  a  year,  foretold  deficits,  exposed 
erroneous  estimates,  as  they  were  laid  before  parliament,  and 
indicated  a  much  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  ministerial  budget  than  was  possessed  by  its 
authors. 

In  his  political  theories,  he  occupied  the  just  mean  between 
radicalism  and  conservatism.  He  was  enamored  with  the 
British  constitution,  and  was  solicitous  for  the  introduction  of 
the  representative  system  so  fast  and  so  far  as  nations  were 
prepared  to  exercise  their  franchise  with  intelligence  and  free- 
dom. But  he  abhorred  revolutionary  doctrines  and  measures. 
He  had  no  faith  in  written  constitutions  or  in  merely  exter- 
nal reforms  ;  but  believed  that  institutions  would  quietly  and 
gradually  adapt  themselves  to  the  capacities  and  just  demands 
of  the  people.  The  following  passage  will  show  how  little 
he  hoped  from  merely  formal  changes  in  the  state. 

"Our  disease  is  far  too  deeply  seated  to  be  removed  by  mere 
changes  in  the  constitution ;  for,  from  no  change  made  in  these  times, 
and  by  the  men  of  this  generation,  can  we  venture  to  hope  for  that 
legislation,  which  might  bring  us  into  a  healthful  and  progressive  con- 
dition, by  transforming  our  habits  and  our  entire  social  circumstances. 
"VVliat  we  want,  is  as  certain  and  clear  to  me  as  my  own  existence, 
and  to  a  great  extent  I  could  express  it,  but  it  were  to  talk  to  the 
winds,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire  to  no  pur- 
pose. *They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  hear  them  not.' 
Were  I  in  power,  I  would  act,  and  with  vigor,  in  Grod's  name,  even  if 
it  brought  danger  to  myself."     VoL  ii.  p.  393. 

In  close  connection  with  this  paragraph,  we  find  the  recog- 
nition of  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  our  little  New  Eng- 
land municipalities,  each  with  its  separate  corps  of  officials, 
as  the  best  possible  plan  for  the  education  of  citizens  for  the 
enjoyment  of  political  freedom  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

"  Constitutional  forms  are  of  no  use  among  an  enervated  or  foolish 
nation.  AVliat  avails  the  choice  of  representatives,  when  there  are  no 
men  lit  to  represent  the  people  ?  Is  it  answered,  '  Let  them  learn  by 
practice  ; '  that  is,  indeed,  to  sport  with  the  gravest  matters.  I  say  ; 
give  them  free  communal  institutions,  and  let  them,  in  the  first 
instance,  learn   by   practice   within   a   sphere   with  which  they  are 
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acquainted.  Believe  me  (but  that  you  know  already,)  I  know  how  to 
prize  a  free  constitution,  and  am  certainly  better  acquainted  than  most 
with  its  meaning  and  worth;  but,  of  all  things,  the  first  and  most 
essential  is,  that  a  nation  should  be  manly,  unselfish,  and  honorable. 
If  it  is  that,  free  laws  will  grow  up  of  themselves  by  degrees/'  Vol.  ii. 
p.  395. 

Nearly  allied  to  these  ideas  was  his  preference  of  physical 
amelioration,  for  the  depressed  classes,  to  the  institution  of 
exclusively  intellectual  and  moral  measures,  for  their  eleva- 
tion, which  can  have  little  success  while  their  penury  and 
misery  remain  unabated,  but  which  will  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  their  material  prosperity.  The  following  may 
seem  an  extreme  statement  of  the  case ;  but  is  well  worthy 
the  careful  regard  of  every  friend  to  humanity. 

"  If  you  consider  the  charge  of  the  physical  well-being  of  the  help- 
less an  undignified  employment,*  I  think  you  are  mistaken ;  and  that 
you  attach  too  much  importance  altogether  to  the  intellectual  part  of 
our  nature  in  the  mass  of  mankind.  I  believe  that  on  that  subject  we 
have  a  totally  false  view,  in  these  days,  and  though  I  do  not  think  it 
can  mislead  you,  I  should  prefer  seeing  you  openly  espouse  a  contrary 
view,  as  I  do  myself  on  the  firmest  conviction.  Do  you  not  agree 
with  me,  that  the  so-called  education  which  we  claim  as  indispensable 
for  the  people,  whether  it  be  of  a  high  cast,  and  consisting  of  nume- 
rous branches  of  knowledge  and  modes  of  applying  the  understanding 
and  talents,  or  restricted  to  the  first  rudiments,  is  only  valuable  in  so 
fiur  as  it  is  a  true  approximation  to  that  free  spiritual  life,  where  the 
soul  dwells  in  a  world  of  ideas  and  notions,  in  which  the  world  of  sense 
is  transmuted,  and  on  which  it  becomes  dependent  ?  That  it  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  worthless  —  indeed,  rather  injurious  —  when  it  dis- 
turbs a  man  destined  to  e very-day  life,  in  his  truthful,  instinctive  mode 
of  perception  and  action  within  his  own  sphere,  and  only  gives  him  in 
return  notions  taken  at  second-hand,  and  torn  out  of  their  natural 
connection  ?  And  yet  that  this  is  unavoidable  with  all  teaching  and 
cultivation  which  does  not  go  very  deep  ?  That,  for  instance,  writing 
and  reading,  except  for  the  purposes  of  business,  are  to  the  mass  of 
the  people  superfluous  even  as  a  discipline  for  the  memory,  and  a 
dangerous  gift  when  they  are  used  completely  at  random,  as  the 
common  people  use  them,  so  that  they  acquire  only  a  multitude  of 

*  "  He  is  here  referring  to  a  wish  ho  had  expressed,  to  see  Madame  Hcnslcr  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  great  charitable  institations  of  Holland." 

VOL.  LXXVI. NO.  158.  3 
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distorted  notions ;  because,  by  this  means,  the  common  man  is  de- 
prived of  the  truth  his  senses  teach  him,  which  nature  has  given  him 
for  his  guidance,  and  becomes  familiarized  with  another  and  distorted 
truth,  which  takes  no  firm  hold  on  his  mind,  and  jet  robs  him  of  the 
power  of  judging  for  himself?  But  if  it  be  a  moral  rather  than  an  in- 
tellectual culture  which  jou  ask  for,  this  can  scarcely  be  effected  with 
a  multitude  of  orphan  children  taken  in  the  mass,  except  by  selecting 
individuals,  and  by  keeping  those  who  are  only  fit  for  the  usual  avoca- 
tions of  their  class  as  simple  as  possible.  And  I  need  not  ask  you 
whether  this  simplicity,  which  preserves  the  outlines  of  good  and  evil 
in  human  nature  clear  and  distinct,  even  though  it  cannot  choke  the 
evil,  be  not  better  than  the  confused  ideas  of  morality  prevailing 
among  the  higher  classes,  which  cannot  really  elevate  and  make 
them  free,  and  over  which  at  last  a  varnish  is  spread.  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  pure,  uncultivated  nature  cannot  dbpense  with  the  satis- 
faction of  all  her  simple  requirements,  and  that  this  satisfaction  is  the 
best  security  for  the  morals  of  the  many,  as  its  want  is  usual^  the 
main  source  of  their  degeneracy,  except  in  those  who  seem  utterly 
bad  by  nature.  A  highly  cultivated  man  may  dispense  with  many 
things  voluntarily,  because  he  lives  in  another  world.  Thus  the 
charge  of  physical  well-being  appears  to  me  as  interesting  in  the 
cause  of  morality,  as  it  is  in  that  of  humanity ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  characteristic  of  our  age,  that,  amidst  the  ever-increas- 
ing misery  of  the  lower  classes,  we  are  so  earnestly  busied  in  esta- 
blishing schools  for  them  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  absurdity  of  the  popular 
works  which  we  put  into  their  hands."     Vol.  i.  pp.  246  -  248. 

Niebuhr's  moral  nature  impresses  us  with  even  higher  ad- 
miration than  his  genius  and  his  learning.  We  look  through 
his  correspondence  in  vain  for  the  traces  of  an  ungenerous 
sentiment.  The  reputation,  the  fame,  of  others  was  as  sacred 
as  his  own,  in  his  regard.  He  seemed  more  earnest  to  be- 
stow merited  commendation  than  solicitous  to  receive  it. 
His  vast  intellectual  resources  were  freely  lavished  in  aid 
alike  of  great  literary  enterprises,  from  which  he  could  derive 
neither  credit  nor  emolument,  and  of  students  at  the  very 
threshold  of  their  career.  He  was  seldom  engaged  in  con- 
troversy ;  but  in  these  few  instances,  his  conduct  toward  his 
opponents  was  marked  by  the  utmost  candor,  fairness,  and 
magnanimity.  Misrepresentation  and  detraction  he  bore  with 
the  meekness  of  conscious  strength  and  rectitude.     He  unit- 
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ed  humility  with  a  just  self-appreciation ;  and  knew  how  to 
assume  always  his  own  due  place,  to  utter  his  convictions, 
and  to  maintain  his  rights,  without  vanity,  arrogance,  or 
encroachment.  His  pecuniary  liberality  was  only  and  hardly 
limited  by  his  means.  He  was  profusely  charitable.  To  the 
sufferers  by  invasion  and  pillage,  his  purse  was  constantly 
open ;  and  he  denied  himself  luxuries,  and  even  books,  that 
he  might  minister  to  their  necessities.  In  one  of  his  letters, 
he  writes,  "  During  this  vacation,  I  have  been  reviewing  all 
kinds  of  books,  not  without  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  But  I  have  another  object,  namely,  to  earn 
some  money  for  a  friend  who  wants  it"  In  another  letter, 
addressed  to  his  wife,  we  find  the  following,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  expose  of  his  conduct  through  life,  as  to  his 
pecuniary  concerns. 

''•...  The  pay  for  the  attendance  in  the  Council  is  so 
large  that  I  do  not  use  it  all.  It  seemed  to  me  dishonorable  to  take 
more  than  I  wanted ;  but  I  am  told  it  would  be  considered  unbecoming 
to  decline  it  So  I  will  apply  the  surplus  to  assist  those  who  have 
suffered  in  Dithmarsh  by  the  floods.  You  would,  no  doubt,  approve 
of  my  doing  so,  if  I  could  consult  you.  I  will  send  the  money  to 
Dora,  that  she  may  see  that  it  is  divided  so  as  to  be  a  real  benefit, 
not  among  too  many. 

^  If  our  things  have  not  been  shipwrecked  in  the  Texel,  I  shall 
buy  some  more  plate ;  else,  the  money  must  go  to  replace  what  we 
have  lost"    Vol.  ii.  pp.  310,  811. 

We  have  spoken,  incidentally,  of  the  depth  of  his  domestic 
affections,  and  the  openness  of  his  hospitality.  To  his  cha- 
racter as  a  husband,  father,  and  friend,  we  must  quote  a  large 
portion  of  these  volumes,  to  do  even  partial  justice.  Not 
only  was  he  pure,  true,  considerate,  and  faithful,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  outward  obligations ;  but  there  was  in  his 
affections  a  lofty  spirituality,  combined  with  a  womanly 
tenderness,  of  which  Klopstock's  correspondence  with  his 
Meta  furnishes  almost  the  only  parallel  in  modern  literature. 
Irresistibly  affecting  are  his  life-long  references  to  his  first 
wife,  as  a  spiritual  presence,  strengthening  him  for  duty, 
cheering  him  in  despondency,  visiting  him  in  the  visions  of 
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the  night,  and  ministering,  in  every  form  of  heavenly  benedic- 
tion, to  his  Qretchen  and  her  children. 

A  character  so  harmoniously  beautiful  could  hardly  have 
been  formed  and  sustained,  except  on  the  basis  of  a  sincere 
and  vital  Christian  faith.  Duty  with  him  was  not  merely 
truth  to  his  own  nature,  but  loyalty  to  its  Author.  Religious 
reverence  seems  to  have  been  a  constantly  pervading  and 
hallowing  sentiment ;  nor,  in  his  whole  correspondence,  is 
there  the  slightest  mention  of  aught  that  could  claim  to  be 
held  sacred,  except  in  terms  that  indicate,  on  his  part,  the  very 
spirit  of  worship.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  historical  Christ- 
ianity, that  is,  in  the  Christ  of  the  Evangelists,  not  in  any 
Straussian  effigy  of  straw,  galvanized  into  life  by  the  fancy  of 
fanatical  reformers.  When  we  consider  his  unparalleled 
historical  acumen,  and  the  unsparing  hand  with  which  he 
manipulated  classical  tradition  and  fable,  when  also  we  take 
into  the  account  his  early  tendencies  to  scepticism,  we  know 
not  how  to  value  sufficiently  the  testimony  comprised  in  the 
following  extract.  It  is  in  a  letter  written  in  1812,  a  date 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  worth,  as  he  had  then  attained  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers,  had  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
fame  as  an  historical  critic  by  his  Berlin  lectures,  and  had  not 
yet  experienced  those  sad  domestic  vicissitudes,  in  which  he 
might  have  been  suspected  of  resorting  to  religious  faith  as  a 
refuge  from  disappointment  and  grief. 

"  Faith,  properly  so  called,  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  religious 
faitli,  it  is  either  not  given  to  every  nature  to  possess,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  its  taking  root  and  flourishing  may  be  annihilated  by  an 
inharmonious  intellectual  life.  The  soil  may  be  fertile,  but  the  climate 
ungenial.  My  intellect  early  took  a  sceptical  direction.  With  mj 
whole  attention  bent  upon  the  real  and  the  historical,  eager  to  compre- 
hend, and  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing,  I  let  my  thoughts  follow 
the  natural  association  of  ideas,  without  endeavoring  to  guide  them  into 
any  particular  channel ;  and  in  this  respect  had  neither,  properly 
speaking,  a  truly  creative  imagination,  nor  any  strong  feeling  of  the 
need  of  something  beyond  the  boundaries  of  experience  to  satisfy  my 
heart ;  or  perhaps  I  lot  both  perish  for  want  of  nourishment.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  very  seldom  that  the  consciousness  of  a  thought  vanished 
from  my  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  its  import  and  object.     To  this, 
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unqaestionablj  my  natural  turn  of  mind,  was  added  the  influence  of 
miserable  religious  instruction,  and  of  the  living  study  of  classical  anti- 
quity. Thus,  it  was  in  riper  years,  and  through  the  study  of  history, 
that  I  came  back  for  the  first  time  to  the  sacred  books,  which  I  read 
in  a  purely  critical  spirit,  and  with  the  purpose  of  studying  their  con- 
tents as  the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  This  was  not  a  mood  in  which  real  faith 
could  spring  up,  for  it  was  that  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  present  day. 
I  needed  no  WolfenbiJttel  Fragments  *  to  discover  the  discrepancies  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  impossibility  of  even  drawing  the  outlines  of  a 
tenable  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  by  such  criticism.  In  the  Mes- 
sianic allusions  to  the  Old  Testament,  I  could  recognize  no  prophecies, 
and  could  explain  all  the  passages  adduced  with  perfect  ease.  But 
here,  as  in  every  historical  subject,  when  I  contemplated  the  immea- 
surable gulf  between  the  narrative  and  the  facts  narrated,  this  disturb- 
ed me  no  further.  He,  whose  earthly  life  and  sorrows  were  depicted, 
had  for  me  a  perfectly  real  existence,  and  his  whole  history  had  the 
same  reality,  even  if  it  were  not  related  with  literal  exactness  in  any 
single  point.  Hence,  also,  the  fundamental  fact  of  miracles,  which, 
according  to  my  conviction,  must  be  conceded,  unless  we  adopt  the 
not  merely  incomprehensible,  but  absurd  hypothesis,  that  the  Holiest 
was  a  deceiver,  and  his  disciples  either  dupes  or  liars;  and  that 
deceivers  had  preached  a  holy  religion,  in  which  self-renunciation  is 
every  thing,  and  in  which  there  is  nothing  tending  toward  the  erection 
of  a  priestly  rule — nothing  that  can  be  acceptable  to  vicious  inclina- 
tions. As  regards  a  miracle  in  the  strictest  sense,  it  really  only  re- 
quires an  unprejudiced  and  penetrating  study  of  nature,  to  see  that 
those  related  are  as  far  as  possible  from  absurdity,  and  a  comparison 
with  legends,  or  the  pretended  miracles  of  other  religions,  to  perceive 
by  what  a  different  spirit  they  are  animated/'  Vol.  i.  pp.  338  -  340. 

On  this,  as  on  many  other  topics,  we  should  be  glad  to 
multiply  our  quotations,  and  had  intended  to  make  much 
more  copious  extracts,  had  not  a  cheap  Anierican  republication 
appeared  while  these  beautifully  printed  volumes  have  been 
in  our  hands.  We  would  gladly  have  shown  Niebuhr  in  his 
relations  with  bis  coevals  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  espe- 
cially with  his  juniors  and  protiffes,  who  have  since  risen  to 
eminence,  such   as   Bunsen,  Brandis,  Lieber,  and    Classen. 

*  "  The  anonymous  Fragments  on  the  Discrepancies  of  the  Gospel  Narratives, 
edited  by  Lessing  while  head  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel.  Lessing  was  long  supposed 
to  have  written  them  himself,  but  after  his  death,  clear  proofs  were  found  among 
his  papers  that  they  were  firom  the  pen  of  Beimams." 

3* 
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Many  of  his  literary  criticisms,  also,  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  place  before  onr  readers,  had  the  work  continued  inaccessi- 
ble to  our  public  generally.  We  will  confine  ouselves,  how- 
ever, to  a  striking  extract  from  a  letter  on  Groethe,  with  which 
we  close  our  imperfect  sketch,  satisfied  if  it  shall  have  induced 
some  few  to  make  themselves  familiar,  at  first  hand,  with  the 
"  Life  and  Letters." 

^  We  are  reading  TVllhelm  Meister  at  present,  as  fast  as  my  want 
of  practice  in  reading  aload  will  permit.  I  had  never  before  been 
able  to  take  any  pleasure  in  this  book,  and  was  carious  to  see  if  it 
would  be  different  now,  as  in  middle  age  we  are  less  one-^ided  than  in 
youth,  and  can  enjoy  relative  and  separate  beaaties,  even  when  the 
whole  does  not  make  an  agreeable  or  overpowering  impression  on  us. 
But  it  is  the  same  as  ever  with  me.  Our  language  possesses,  proba- 
bly, nothing  more  elaborate  or  more  perfect  in  style  (excepting  Klop- 
stock's  ^  Republic  of  Letters ') ;  in  deamess  of  outline  and  vividness 
of  coloring,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  our  literature ;  it 
contains  a  multitude  of  acute  remarks  and  magnificent  passages ;  the 
situations  are  managed  with  extreme  ingenuity,  and  all  the  parts  are 
in  admirable  keeping ;  all  this  I  can  appreciate  now  better  than  for- 
merly. But  the  unnaturalness  of  the  plot,  the  violence  with  which 
what  is  beautifully  sketched  and  executed  in  single  groups  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  development,  and  the  mysterious  conduct  of  the  whole, 
the  impossibilities  such  a  plot  involves,  and  the  thorough  heartlessness, 
which  even  makes  one  linger  with  the  greater  interest  by  the  utterly 
sensual  personages,  because  they  do  show  something  akin  to  feeling ; 
the  villany  or  meanness  of  the  heroes,  whose  portraits  nevertheless 
often  amuse  us  —  all  this  still  makes  the  book  revolting  to  me,  and  I 
get  disgusted  with  such  a  menagerie  of  tame  cattle. 

'^  Is  it  not  your  feeling,  too,  that  few  things  leave  a  more  painful 
impression  than  for  a  great  spirit  to  bind  its  own  wings,  and  seek  to 
excel  in  the  lower  regions  of  art,  while  renouncing  the  higher? 
Goethe  is  the  poet  of  human  passion  and  human  greatness,  under  all 
their  manifestations,  and  as  such  ho  appears  in  his  early  poems.  Pro- 
bably, indeed,  he  might  then  have  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
sphere,  to  the  furthest  limits  of  which  he  was  often  involuntarily 
borne  on  the  wings  of  spontaneous  inward  impulse.  He  neglected  to 
possess  himself  of  this  united  realm,  which,  perhaps,  no  single  intellect 
had  ever  ruled  with  so  absolute  a  sway  as  might  have  been  his,  and 
the  wild  and  fragmentary  character  of  his  youthful  productions  dis- 
pleased even  himself  in  his  riper  years.    It  was  chiefly  after  he  had 
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Studied  art,  during  his  travels  in  Italy,  that  he  strove  afler  unity  and 
completeness.  His  first  attempts  in  this  style,  and  his  productions 
from  1786  to  1790,  are  quite  unworthy  of  him.  They  simply  display 
a  thoroughly  unpoetical,  wearisome  reality.  But  he  wished  to  become 
a  master  in  this  style  as  well  as  in  others,  and  to  do  so,  he  narrowed 
his  mind.  To  me  this  is  most  melancholy.  If  you  study  his  writings 
from  this  time  forward,  you  find,  in  nearly  all  of  them,  a  tamcness 
which  is  quite  unnatural  to  him.  By  degrees,  there  appears  some  re- 
awakening of  his  native  and  peculiar  feelings,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  his  own  inward  life,  at  least  in  recollection ;  but  the  years 
gone  by  are  lost,  and,  through  them,  those  also  which  yet  remain  to 
him.  4  hope  that  he  will  find  his  youth  restored  by  living  through 
his  history  again  in  memory."    Vol.  i.  pp.  333,  334. 


Art.  II. — TTie  Captains  of  the  Old  World,  as  compared  with 
the  great  Modem  Strategists;  their  Campaigns,  Character, 
and  Conduct,  from  the  Persian  to  the  Punic  Wars,  By 
Henry  William  Herbert.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 
1851.    12mo.  pp.  364. 

In  this  work,  we  have,  once  more  visibly  represented  on  the 
military  stage,  in  arms  as  when  they  lived,  those  grand  old 
warriors,  whose  heads  are  towering  forever  into  that  strongest 
light  of  Greek  history,  which  is  radiant  for  forty  Olympiads, 
and  illustrates,  within  that  space,  the  most  remarkable  mili- 
tary achievements  the  world  ever  saw.  These  great  names  — 
Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Pausanias,  Xenophon,  Epaminondas, 
Alexander,  and  the  rest,  are  very  familiar;  but  we  never 
grow  tired  of  them,  seeing  that  they  are  identified  with  our 
early  enthusiasm  for  battle  and  liberty ;  and  we  are  always 
"  ready,  aye  ready,"  to  follow  that  famous  march  from  Athens 
to  the  sea-shore,  with  the  ten  thousand  burghers  and  resident 
aliens,  accompanied  by  the  tears,  prayers  and  vows  of  those 
congregated  on  the  roofs  and  at  the  windows  of  houses  and  on 
the  porches  and  steps  of  the  temples ;  or  to  sit  with  Xerxes, 
on  the  promontory,  and  see  the  barbarian  armament  scattered 
and  sunk,  between  sea-born  Salamis  and  the  shore ;  or  to 
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assist  at  the  killing  of  Mardonius,  in  the  midst  of  his  chosen 
horsemen,  in  the  last  vehement  charge  at  PlatEea.  Mr.  Herbert 
undertakes  his  task  of  illustrating  the  tactics  of  these  famous 
generals  of  Greece,  with  all  the  military  essor  of  a  Greek,  and 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  ancient  war  strategy,  as  it  has 
been  recorded  by  the  annalists.  The  trumpet  has  no  "  uncer- 
tain sound "  for  him ;  like  the  war-horse  in  Job,  he  rejoices 
in  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting.  He  writes 
in  that  new  and  truer  philosophy  of  history,  which  has  been 
systematically  founded  by  Niebuhr,  (who  counts  among  his 
disciples  Arnold,  Thurlwall,  Grote,)  and  which  is  irresistibly 
suggested  by  the  fine  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has 
been  followed  in  the  spirit  by  Thierry,  De  Barante,  Macaulay, 
and  others.  Our  author  has  apparently  caught  some  "  Greek 
fire  "  from  Grote ;  but  he  circumscribes  his  aim  to  the  strategic 
portions  of  Greek  history,  such  as  embody  and  illustrate  the 
details  of  ancient  military  discipline  and  armament,  as  set 
forth  by  Eschenberg,  Potter,  Anthon,  and  other  archeeologists. 
The  reader  will  receive,  from  Mr.  Herbert's  pages,  a  clearer 
idea  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  forming  concerning  the 
material  of  those  comparatively  small  armies  of  conquering 
Greeks,  (and  Romans  as  well,)  their  mode  of  moving  and 
striking  in  battle,  and  the  disciplined  causes  of  results 
which  we  read  of  with  so  much  admiration.  He  will  have  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  famous  phalanx,  so  formidable 
and  yet  so  vulnerable,  and  will  see  plainly  why  it  should 
have  been  victorious  at  Marathon,  and  broken  up  wildly  at 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea. 

The  work  before  us  professes  to  consider,  particularly,  as 
the  basis  of  military  disquisition,  the  crisis  of  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece,  for  its  great  historic  import  in  the  progress 
of  civilization.  Mr.  Herbert  believes,  that,  along  with  this 
period  or  crisis,  the  Panic  invasion  of  Italy  under  Hannibal, 
and  the  long  irruptions  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe,  for  seven 
hundred  years,  are  also  worthy  of  special  illustration,  in  a 
military  way.  He  thinks  these  were  turning  points  and  criti- 
cal periods,  on  the  chances  of  which  depended  the  most  op- 
posite fortunes  of  human  society,  —  supposing  that  the  repulse 
of  the  Persians  preserved  Greece  and  Western  Europe  from 
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being  orientalized ;  that  the  defeat  at  Zama  ^^  set  the  ques- 
tion  at  rest  whether  the  dominion  of  the  civilized  world  should 
belong  to  the  Caucasian  or  the  Semitic  race ;  whether  Greek 
arts  and  Latin  arms  should  be  the  inheritance  of  Europe  and 
America,  or  the  corruption,  idolatry,  and  cruelty  of  Canaanit- 
ish  Carthage;"  and  that  Charles  Martel  and  Sobieski,  in 
beating  back  the  Turks,  again  preserved  Europe  —  and  this 
continent,  of  course — from  the  evils  of  Mohammedan  ascen- 
dency. 

This  is  a  favorite  view  and  line  of  argument  with  a  great 
many ;  —  a  plausible  enough  doctrine,  at  the  first  glance.  But 
it  is  an  inconsiderate  philosophy,  after  all,  and  rests  on  feeble 
supports.  Those  who  sustain  it  act  like  the  archer,  Hubert^ 
in  Ivanhoe,  and  do  not  <'  allow  for  the  wind,"  in  aiming  at 
the  mark.  They  attempt  to  attach  customary  sequences  to 
a  set  of  altered  premises.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if 
the  Persians  overran  Greece,  the  destinies  of  the  latter  and  of 
Western  Europe  would  therefore  conform  to  those  of  Persia, 
for  the  future.  The  destinies  of  countries  are  not  governed 
by  such  sudden  and  shallow  chances  as  these.  They  flow  in 
those  deep  channels  of  nationality  which  Nature  has  taken 
ages  to  hollow  out. »  The  great  purposes  of  Providence  in  the 
progress  of  events  are  not  to  be  so  sported  with,  by  the  violent 
accidents  of  the  world.  The  mighty  river,  flowing  in  its  fixed 
direction  to  the  sea  into  which  it  shall  fall,  may  be  broken, 
divided,  and  turned  aside  by  opposing  obstacles ;  but,  ever 
following  the  law  of  its  course,  through  turbulent  windings 
or  tortuous  retrogression,  it  still  trends  on  it^  predestined 
way.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  the  progress  of  mankind  is 
under  a  steady  law  of  divine  development,  though  we  cannot 
always  very  distinctly  trace  the  evidences  of  it. 

In  forming  a  judgment  concerning  any  of  the  great  move- 
ments of  nations,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Nature  will 
control  man  himself,  when  he  thinks  to  control  the  fate  of 
his  fellows.  If  the  Persians  had  effiected  a  footing  in  Greece, 
Nature  would  have  turned  them  into  Hellenes,  before  they 
could  have  transformed  the  Greeks  into  Orientals.  In  the 
climate  of  Greece,  under  influences  which  could  bring  forth 
the  sternest  hardihood  of  men,  attempered  by  the  finest  and 
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healthiest  attributes  of  intellect,  the  sunburnt  and  somewhat 
lazy  sensuality  of  the  Eastern  regions  would  be  worn  away 
by  degrees  from  the  souls  of  the  new  inhabitants  of  Hellas, 
who  would  take  another  national  impress  from  the  genius  of 
the  soil  and  skies.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  to  which 
we  remember  no  exception,  that  neither  the  South  nor  the 
East  can  prevail  against  the  North  and  West.  The  recog* 
nized  law  of  the  original  movements  of  the  race  seems  to 
show,  that  the  North  and  West  impose  change,  rather  than 
receive  it  The  Easterns,  moving  west  and  north,  became 
Westerns  and  Boreans.  The  same  rule,  in  fact,  holds  good 
the  other  way.  No  race,  going  from  the  north  or  west,  in 
southerly  or  eastern  directions,  preserves  its  old  features  and 
character,  against  the  slow-operating  law  of  nature.  The 
Scandinavians,  Goths,  and  Lombards  were  ultimately  lost 
in  the  Iberians  and  Italians,  among  whom  they  had  migrated. 
If  Darius  had  overcome  the  force  of  Greece,  his  son  or  his 
satrap  would  have  found  the  difficulty  of  adapting  Persian 
plans  and  Persian  policy  to  the  severely  beautiful  climate, 
and  broken  surface  of  sea-girt  Hellas.  The  Western  Asia- 
tics would  grow  too  hard  for  their  perspiring  kindred  of  the 
East,  and  a  powerful  rebellion  would  soon  give  rise  to  a 
Perso-Hellenic  government,  or  several  such,  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, which,  in  time,  would  lose  all  those  features  of  Orient- 
alism so  inimical,  apparently,  to  civilization,  such  as  it  has 
shown  itself  among  the  European  families.  The  Mongolian 
Asiatics  came  south-westward  into  Europe,  and  swept  it  with 
the  torch  and  the  sword ;  but  they  soon  took  the  hue  and 
stamp  of  the  new  locality,  and  subsided  into  the  Hungarians. 
The  Turks  could  not  orientalize  Greece.  The  Eastern  Sara- 
cens had  possession  of  ^^  a  huge  half-moon  and  monstrous 
eantle  out"  of  Spain,  for  centuries.  But  they  could  not  ad- 
vance beyond  the  southern  districts.  The  European  genius 
seemed  in  some  degree  to  change  their  character,  making 
them  fond  of  industry  and  quiet  ways.  The  influences  of 
hostility  and  persecution  kept  them,  at  the  same  time,  Mo- 
hammedans. But  they  were  destined  to  fail  and  vanish ;  the 
spirit  of  the  age  exorcised  and  drove  them  away.  They  de- 
parted just  as  European  society,  in  its  irrepressible  move- 
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ments,  was  rescuing  a  new  world  from  "  the  giant  embrace 
of  the  deep."  The  Moors  and  that  fact  were  incompatible  on 
the  soil  of  Europe.  If  Charles  the  Hammerer  had  been 
beaten  at  Tours,  it  would  by  no  means  have  followed,  as 
some  persuade  themselves,  that  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
would  have  become  Mohammedan,  and  that  we,  at  this  mo- 
ment, would  be  wearing  turbans,  with  a  cross-legged  Divan 
for  a  Congress,  and  Mollahs  instead  of  our  able  editors. 
Islamism  could  never  take  root  in  the  sharper  and  colder 
latitudes,  any  more  than  the  citron  and  the  olive.  The  more 
we  consider  these  things,  the  more  shall  we  admire  the  beau- 
tifully cosmopolite  principles  of  Christianity. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely,  therefore,  that,  even  if  the  troops  of 
Darius  had  overcome  the  Greeks,  in  the  74th  Olympiad,  or  if 
the  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Numidians  had  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  behind  Hannibal,  or  if  the  Orientals  had  overthrown 
the  chieftainry  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  in 
the  eighth  century,  the  civilization  of  the  world  would  have 
been  much,  if  any,  behind  its  existing  condition.  It  might 
have  been  different,  in  some  respects ;  but,  as  regards  the  great 
issues  of  knowledge  and  human  happiness,  it  would  have 
come  down  nearly  as  it  is,  in  general.  The  fate  of  the  world, 
indeed,  does  not  seem  to  hang  upon  these  great  deeds  and 
catastrophes  —  these  sporadic  explosions  of  human  energy. 
The  progress  of  things  is  chiefly  vindicated  by  facts  that 
spring  up  and  spread,  without  noise,  often  without  certainty. 
Christianity  —  the  mighty  agency — came  into  the  world,  as 
the  mustard  seed  grows,  and  the  world  was  unaware  of  it ; 
and  Printing,  (or  Engraving,)  and  the  Compass,  offered 
themselves  so  quietly  that  civilization  cannot  exactly  decide 
how  or  whence  they  came.  The  sword  and  the  trumpet 
flashed  and  blazed,  and  great  was  the  hubbub  thereof;  but 
this  passed  away,  and  nature  reclaimed  her  order,  proving 
that  "  there  is  no  true  foundation  set  in  blood."  No  doubt, 
wars  have  been  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  earthly  things, 
and  will  still  continue  to  be  waged,  and  waged  terribly. 
But  they  are  not  the  chief  means  to  the  important  results  of 
the  world  ;  they  work  subordinately.  It  is  not  in  the  hurri- 
cane, the  earthquake,  or  the  fire,  that  change  operates  most 
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significantly  and  greatly ;  but  in  ^  the  still,  small "  principles 
that  grow  and  vegetate,  as  it  were,  in  the  thought  of  man,  under 
the  overruling  law  of  God,  working  through  the  laws  of  nature. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the  philosophy  offered  in  this 
work,  as  apparently  imparting  a  dignity  and  interest  to  these 
familiar  classic  details.  We  prefer  to  take  the  themes  them- 
selves, simply  —  seeing  that  Mr.  Herbert  has  treated  them 
with  much  spirit,  and  tells  the  general  reader  what  he  could 
not  learn  so  well  from  Goldsmith,  Keightley,  Gillies,  Mitford, 
and  the  rest  The  great  campaign  of  Miltiades  is  well  de- 
picted. But  we  do  not  think  he  does  that  renowned  soldier 
justice.  Indeed,  we  have  an  idea,  that,  as  respects  the  his- 
tory of  that  old  period,  the  author  does  not  strictly  observe 
the  moral  unities,  being  too  much  disposed  to  judge  the 
men  of  the  Olympiads  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  His  estimate  of  Miltiades  is  harsh.  The 
morality  of  that  chieftain's  day  was  not  very  high ;  and  the 
military  trade  was  never  very  consistent  with  the  purer  virtues ; 
and,  furthermore,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  as  a  strategvs  by 
profession,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  he  should  be  fond 
of  feints,  ambages,  and  stratagems.  The  greedy  and  enter- 
prising Athenians  sent  him,  at  his  own  request,  with  a  large 
fleet,  to  gather  plunder  from  their  enemies.  He  accordingly 
assailed  the  traitorous  Parians,  who  had  assisted  the  Persians 
in  the  late  war,  and  demanded  a  hundred  talents  out  of  their 
treasury.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  levying  this  black-mail^  and 
bringing  it  home,  he  would  have  been  welcome,  "and  no  ques- 
tions asked."  But  the  Parians  beat  him  ofl',  and  sent  him 
wounded  and  empty-handed  to  the  Piraeus.  He  then  received 
the  treatment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  after  the  unlucky  expe- 
dition to  the  Spanish  settlements.  Miltiades  was  blamed  for 
the  attempt  to  fleece  the  Parians,  condemned  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  fleet,  and  as  he  could  not  do  so,  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died.  The  Athenians  were  not  so  scrupulous  after- 
wards, in  the  time  of  their  "  stately  Pericles,"  who,  with  the 
money  of  the  Greek  confederates,  obtained  for  common  pur- 
poses, raised  their  splendid  civic  edifices,  gave  them  enter- 
tainments, and  otherwise  benefited  them. 

We  copy,  in  part,  our   author's  description  of  the  battle 
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which  has  made  the  name  of  Miltiades  immortal.  After 
enumerating  the  various  races  who  made  up  the  motley 
and  multitudinous  array  of  the  Persians,  he  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows. 

'^  To  confront  this  army  and  armament  of  nations,  Miltiades  drew 
out  his  handful,  his  ten  tribes  of  Attica,  his  brave  Platseans,  and,  as 
light  troops,  the  slaves  —  on  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  trusted  with 
arms  in  Attica.  Steadily,  but  without  delay,  he  formed  his  army, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  extend,  even  to  the  weakening  of  his 
centre  —  where  fought  Themistokles  and  Aristides,  with  the  tribes 
Leontis  and  Antiochis  —  in  order  to  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  who  overflanked  him  on  both  sides ;  to  counteract  which  peril 
he  had  reinforced  his  wings  with  double  files.  Kallimachos,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  led  the  right  wing ;  the  brave  Platasans  held  the  next 
post  of  honor,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  prompt  rescue,  on  the  left. 
His  little  band  thus  marshalled,  the  sacrifices  proved  propitious ;  and, 
in  a  few  brief  words,  he  spoke  to  them  as  soldiers  should  be  spoken  to. 
His  words  are  not  recorded,  nor,  were  they,  should  I  quote  them ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  in  ancient  history  the  speeches  introduced 
embody  only  the  author's  understanding  of  the  leader's  motives  ;  but 
we  may  confidently  feel  how  an  Athenian  must  have  spoken,  when 
the  sacred  earth  of  his  country  was  polluted  by  such  a  scum  of  all 
barbarous  nations;  when  he  was  leading  forth  from  the  consecrated 
grove  of  Herakles ;  when  he  was  almost  under  the  eyes  of  Athene  on 
the  Acropolis.  Nor  could  he  have  failed  to  point  out  to  the  sensuous 
and  superstitious  Greeks,  that,  within  sight  of  the  battle-field  selected 
by  the  enemy  himself,  was  the  cave  of  the  god  Pan,  a  little  higher  up 
the  plain,  and  his  baths,  and  the  scattered  stones,  goat-shaped,  which 
had  from  immemorial  time  been  known  and  honored  as  his  fiock  — 
the  god  Pan,  who  had  announced  himself  their  sure  ally,  and  pro* 
mised  them  his  succor. 

"  Then,  without  further  pause,  he  gave  the  word,  and  contrary  to 
all  previous  usage,  led  them  at  a  run  against  the  enemy,  although  the 
distance  intervening  was  eight  stadia,  a  little  short  of  an  English 
mile.  The  pace  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  rapid ;  since  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  to  the  very  existence  of  the  phalanx,  that  it 
should  come  in  with  all  its  large  round  shields  close  serried,  and  all 
its  pike  points  in  a  row ;  neither  could  the  men,  after  running  a  mile 
at  speed,  have  been  in  breath  to  maintain  a  close  struggle.  The 
dq6fiog  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  rendered  run,  was  probably  some- 
what analogous  to  the  French  pas  de  charge,  or  our  double  quick 
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LH-.  hiirric'il  iindijiibledly,  within   the  last  few   yards,  to  a   headlong 
.1  .ncrnlielmingrush. 

"  The  object  of  tliis  movement  wus  threefold ;  first  to  precipitate  the 

I  Athenians    into  nction   us   rapidly   as  possible,   without  giving    them 

ron.sider  the  number?,  or  [calculate  the  odds   against   them  ; 

I  8econ<l,  la  di^mnv  and  surprise  the  biirbarians  bj  attacking,  instead  of 

ing  la  be  atlikcked ;  lastly,  to  get  hand-to-hand  at  the  earliest,  and 

.'Old  (he  florm  of  javelins  and  arrows,  which  must  have  been  shot 

land  hurled  into  their  ranks  like  hail;  since  they  bad  neither  horse 

make    a   diveT^iuIl   in   their  favor,  nor   archeiy    to    cover  their 

I  ndvance. 

'■  Du«-n  they  came,  closing  their  ranks  slill  as  ihey  rushed  on,  and 

Bquickcniiig  their  pace  at  every  stride,  'a  long  array  of  helmets  bright, 

mg  array  of  spears,'  shoiiting  their  pa.'ans,  and  hymning  Enya- 

|]io9,  the  war  god  —  for  to  the  Greeks,  as  to  our  Anglo-Norman  race, 

the  same  shout  was  the  charging  cry  of  battle,  and  the  cheer  for 

victory  —  shoulinj^  iheir  pte ana,  till  the  craggy  heights  of  Brilessos 

sent    back    the    prophetic  clamor ;    and   clashing    their    spear-heads 

(a^insl  their  shields  of  broiiKC,  till  ihc  whole  air  wus  alivu  with  the 

'  The  I'eraians  saw   them   come,  and  joyniisly   stood   forth   lo   iiii-ia 
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to  break  with  their  bfire  hands,  or  wrest  from  the  ^rasp  of  the  (iirrk 
Hoplitai,  the  formidable  pikes,  whose  bristling  linos  they  <!oiil(l  not 
penetrate ;  and  now,  in  the  centre,  where  fought  the  Pernians  proper, 
and  the  Sacians,  they  actually  forced  back  the  weak  Wuca  of  tho 
attenuated  phalanx,  and  drove  them  in  confusion  toward  the  upland, 
broken,  but  still  resisting,  and  retreating  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  on  both  wings,  where  the  fileH  wens 
doubled,  the  Attic  charge  had  been  irresistible;  and,  though  the; 
enemy  fought  well,  falling  where  they  stood,  rank  after  rank,  and 
giving  way  only  when  bodily  borne  down  by  the  brunt  of  the  un- 
broken spears,  they  were  now  routed  utterl/and  fled  toward  the  sea. 
Such  a  resistance  only  can  account  for  the  length  of  time  consumed 
in  an  action,  which  was  decided  by  one  charge,  without  much  subric- 
quent  manoeuvring. 

^  Still  at  this  moment,  the  battle,  so  far  from  being  won,  might,  like 
Marengo  by  the  Austrians,  have  been  lost  right  easily  by  a  Hiriglc 
error.  Had  Miltiades  chased  with  his  wings,  as  was  Rupert's  wont, 
his  centre  would  have  been  annihilated  before  his  return  ;  the  bar- 
barians would  have  renewed  the  battle  on  the  following  day ;  and, 
the  Greeks  disheartened,  numbers  would  prolmbly  have  carried  it. 
But  the  Greek  captain  was  too  able  £o  to  err.  Halting  Uith  wings 
simultaneously,  and  wheeling  both  inward,  this  to  the  »iiK*ar,  that  to 
the  shield,  he  closed  them  lx>th  into  a  compact  )H)tly,  in  an  inverse 
direction  to  that  in  which  they  fought  Ixrfore,  with  their  l>ai;kH  now 
to  the  sea,  and  their  faces  to  the  mountains. 

"  One  charge  more  full  on  the  rear  of  the  victorious  Peri*ian  centre, 
Themistokles  and  Aristides  rallying  their  men  htoutly  in  their  front, 
and  the  last  enemy  was  broken ;  and.  all  but  the  after  hlaughter,  the 
day  won. 

"The  Persians  fled,  not  to  their  r^imp  —  that  they  left  with  all  itn 
pomp  and  treasures,  (striking  no  blow  to  defend  it  —  but  Ut  their  hhipn, 
slaughtered  mercilessly  now.  not  by  the  plialanx  only,  b«it  by  the 
light-armed  slaves,  who  but/rhere'l  them  at  pleasure.  AUmi  the 
ships,  the  figfat  again  waxe^l  hot  and  furiouK ;  and  here  it  wu^  a 
melee,  each  man  fighting  for  hifii»*rlf,  h>  that  the  (in'j:kk  had  le->! 
advantage  either  of  div?ipline  or  w^rajj^/n-.  And  li'rre  wa»  'lain  the 
Polemarch  Kalliioa^ho«.  a  man  of  grv^at  not/:  /^j  that  'lay  ;  arid  h<rre. 
Stesileos,  son  of  Thra-vU:/^.  one  of  the  Um  ffeneraU  ;  and  U'lf:.  with 
many  other  notable  Athenian-,  Kynegeir»/»,  M>rj  ^/f  Kuphoriv..  Hu: 
more  remarkable  a»  br^/ili^r  of  the  ji^^et  AU^UyU/*.  hi-  hr::.  ;^;  f*^ 
off  with  a  battle-axe,  a?  he  gra^j^  th^  it^m^^iefyyratio.'i  of  a  P:j< 
cian  galley. 
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"  The  Greeka  took  seven  triremes,  and  won  gold  and  silrer  in 
heaps,  and  wealth,  in  plnle  and  garments,  unspeakable.  But  they 
won  more  than  tbia  —  Ibey  won  their  liberty,  and  feme  immortal, 
fame,  even  to  lliia  time  unforgolten ;  that  men  who  fight  to-day  for 
freedom, 

"Still  point  to  Greece, anil  turn  to  D-ead, 
So  SBDcUoneil,  on  tlic  cvranl's  head." 

pp.  87-91. 

We  think  Themistoeles  also  has  been  rather  severely 
judged  for  the  tortuousiicsa  and  strategy  of  the  means  by 
which  he  attained  his  ends.  If  human  greatness  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  straight-forwardness  and  moral  purity  of 
men,  more  than  by  the  force  of  will  and  passion,  which  effects 
remarkable  things  without  much  respect  to  scniplea,  we  shall 
have  few  lofty  specimens  of  humanity  to  look  up  to;  we 
shall,  perhaps,  have  to  look  down  for  them,  in  the  more  over- 
looked and  common  walks  of  life.  Themistocles  had  to  deal 
with  the  very  impulsive,  iU-informed  Athenian  people,  at- 
tached to  old  ways  and  modes  of  warfare,  and  extremely 
distrustful  of  their  officers  and  one  another.  He  had  to 
combat  ignorance  and  prejudice,  in  his  efforts  to  keep  together 
the  quarrelsome  and  ill-cemented  states  of  Greece ;  and  he 
resolved  to  sway  by  subtlety  those  whose  obstinacy  or  stu- 
pidity he  could  not  persuade.  He  begged  a  fool  to  strike 
him  if  he  saw  fit,  but  still  to  hear  him  out.  The  characters 
of  the  Greek  generals,  in  fact,  were  necessarily  modified  by 
the  characters  of  their  governments.  We  therefore  think  our 
author  does  this  Ulysses  of  the  Persian  war  but  scant  justice 
in  the  following. 

"AU  other  politicians  at  this  period,  it  would  seem,  considered  thai 
the  danger  of  Oriental  invasion  was  completely  at  an  end  —  the 
courage  of  the  Persians  having,  aa  they  argued,  been  thoroughly 
broken,  and  their  hopes  of  success  permanently  overthrown,  by  the 
check  they  had  cncoimlered  from  AUliiades.  Not  bo  Themistokles. 
He  was  by  far  too  good  a  judge  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of 
the  vainglorious,  heaven-reaching  ambition  of  the  Persian  kings  in 
partii^ular,  to  believe  that  the  defeat  of  Marathon  would  have  any 
other  effect  than  to  convert  what  hml  been,  in  the  £rst  instance,  but  a 
pM&sing  sdieme  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement,  into  a  settled  pur- 
pose of  hntrrd  and  revenge. 

»u!il  not,  howewr,  have  been  Tliemisiokles  lo  stand  forth 
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manfully  and  boldly  on  the  turret-top,  like  the  mariner,  who,  from 
the  masthead,  peers  with  eager  eyes  into  the  gathering  gloom  of  the 
horizon,  where  his  experienced  eye  can  presage,  and  his  alone,  the 
brooding  of  the  tempest  that  shall  burst  anon  in  wreck  and  devasta- 
tion, and  cry  to  all  the  city,  *  Sleep  no  more !  Gird  up  your  loins, 
and  belt  your  swords  upon  your  thighs,  and  keep  your  watch-fires 
burning ;  for  lo !  in  the  hour  that  you  think  not,  the  Persian  cometh.' 
No !  had  he  been  certain  that  his  words  would  have  found  ears  to 
hear  him  and  hearts  to  leap  at  his  warning,  that  course  he  would  not 
have  taken.  To  convince  men  to  their  good,  seemed  to  his  acute, 
subtle,  and  casuistical  intellect,  a  poor,  homely,  and  unscientific  way 
of  coming  to  his  end.  In  order  to  be  satisfactory  to  him,  the  result, 
whatever  it  was,  at  issue,  must  be  gained  by  skill,  by  crafl,  by 
playing  a  deep  artificial  game.  All  men,  whether  friends  or  foes, 
must  be  tricked  and  cheated  —  his  friends  and  countrymen  cheated 
to  their  own  good;  his  antagonists  and  enemies  cheated  to  their 
ruin. 

"And  thus  it  was,  throughout  his  whole  career ;  he  was  perpetu- 
ally playing  games  of  political  chess  with  whomsoever  he  came  in 
contact;  and  it  was  his  highest  satisfaction,  his  most  exquisite 
delight,  when  he  could  see  them  squirming  and  writhing  impotently 
to  avoid  his  imminent  checkmate. 

"  Thus,  he  induced  the  impulsive  and  improvident  populace  to  raise 
their  navy  to  two  hundred  admirable  triremes,  which  were  the  finest 
class  of  war-ships  then  in  use,  thoroughly  manned,  in  the  most 
effective  state  of  equipment,  and  Avith  crews  in  rigid  discipline 
through  constant  practice.  Nay !  he  even  obtained  a  decree,  setting 
aside  the  whole  revenue  of  the  silver  mines  on  the  promontory  of 
Laurion  for  the  expenses  of  the  navy,  and  for  the  annual  building  of 
twenty  new  galleys.  And  all  this,  without  one  word  concerning 
Asia,  one  hint  of  the  danger  approaching  from  Persia,  Darios,  or 
Xerxes.  There  was  the  crowning  rapture !  One  can  fancy,  when 
the  Persian  actually  came,  and  instead  of  empty  dock-yards,  an  im- 
poverished treasury,  a  navy  to  be  hastily  knocked  together  and 
manned  with  slaves  and  merchant  sailors,  the  wily  statesman  found 
himself  with  the  finest  and  best  manned  fieet  on  earth  in  his  command, 
with  ample  supplies,  and  with  all  the  sinews  of  war  strung,  and  as 
it  were  case-hardened  —  one  can  fancy,  not  how  he  rejoiced  with 
a  noble  and  statesmanlike  exultation  —  this  is  my  doing;  I  it  was 
who  forewarned  my  people  of  this  peril,  when  it  was  yet  afar  off  and 
invisible,  and  they  believed  me,  and  lo!  here  we  are  prepared  to 
beat  the  peril  back  —  oh  no!    But  how  he  grinned,  and  chuckled, 

4* 
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and  crowed  in  the  secret  places  of  his  cunning  heart,  that  he  had 
checkmated  his  rash  and  headstrong  fellow-citizens  —  tricked  them, 
sorely  against  their  own  will,  to  their  own  advantage. 

''And  so  it  was.  And  so  he  played  many  political  chess-games 
in  his  life ;  and  checkmated  all  who  played  against  him.  But,  like 
all  men  of  his  stamp,  he  played  one  game  too  many,  and  checkmated 
himself  at  last.  For  when  all  was  done,  there  was  no  man  living 
who  could  cheat  Themistokles,  except  Themistokles."    pp.  103- 105. 

The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  under  the  scholarly 
Xenophon  —  as  dexterous  in  telling  his  story,  as  in  dodging 
his  pursuers  and  obstructors,  after  that  filibustering  raid  of 
the  Greek  mercenaries  to  the  Euphrates — is  agreeably  traced 
by  our  author.  He  also  does  justice  to  the  character  of 
Epaminondas,  who  seems  to  have  first  adopted,  or,  at  least, 
remarkably  illustrated,  the  oblique  mode  of  moving  into 
battle,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  bull-headed,  Homeric 
fashion  of  rushing  straightforward  on  the  enemy.  As  a  care- 
ful and  courageous  general,  Epaminondas  ranks  with  the 
best  leaders  of  ancient  times ;  and  his  victory  at  Leuctra, 
assisted  by  the  fine  charge  of  Pelopidas,  as  opportune  and 
effective  as  Kellerman's  at  Marengo,  was  glorious  in  the 
demonstration  that  the  Spartan  phalanx  was  not  unconquer- 
able. 

But  Mr.  Herbert  does  not  seem  to  do  justice  to  the  young 
king  of  Macedon,  whom  he  follows  only  as  far  as  Arbela  — 
summing  up  and  dismissing  the  rest  of  his  career  with  a  severe 
brevity  unfavorable  to  the  pretensions  of  that  commander. 
Alexander  was,  doubtless,  the  most  splendid  Captain  of  anti- 
quity,—  "  the  arm  and  burgonet"  of  fighting  men  ;  and  we 
do  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  called  the  greatest.  Our 
author  holds  him  lightly,  because  he  overran  countries,  shed 
blood  like  water,  gained  fruitless  victories,  was  prone  to 
anger  and  jealousy  —  deeming  himself  a  god;  showed  fool- 
hardy courage,  and  founded  cities  whose  names  are  now 
forgotten.  We  repeat,  if  moral  rules  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
lives  of  those  the  world  will  call  great,  their  dimensions  will  be 
wonderfully  reduced,  and  George  Washington  will  have  few 
to  keep  him  company  in  the  Valhalla  of  Heroes.  But  seeing 
that,  as  yet,  the  idea  of  human  greatness  is  connected  with 
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vast  achievements  performed,  and  much  noise  in  the  world,  we 
must  not  be  entirely  guided,  in  estimating  heroes,  by  the 
strict  codes  of  utilitarianism  and  morals.  The  trade  of  a  man 
of  war  is  mainly  in  blood  and  tears ;  and  the  greater  the 
hero,  the  greater  the  probability  of  suffering  and  bloodshed. 
The  greatness  we  are,  consistently,  to  consider  here,  is  that 
of  passion  and  of  resolve — 

'*  That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man." 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  speak  of  "  Macedonia's 
madman "  after  the  fashion  of  his  sententious  and  waspish 
namesake.  Pope;  and  to  agree  that  Alexander  followed 
nothing  in  his  career  but  his  military  frenzies.  This  is  a 
thoughtless  way  of  deciding  the  matter,  into  which  people 
are  led  by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  conqueror's  marches,  at 
times,  with  certainty,  by  the  falsehood  that  he  died  in  a 
drunken  debauch,  and  by  the  fact  that  fate 

*'  Had  placed  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  bj  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  his  succeeding ; '' — 

that,  in  fact,  his  empire  fell  to  pieces  when  he  had  drawn  his 
last  breath.  But  surely  the  latter  consideration  might  very 
well  lead  people  to  form  a  truer  estimate  of  Alexander's 
powerful  character. 

As  long  as  military  energy  and  the  audacity  of  the  human 
will  shall  be  held  in  heroic  esteem,  Alexander  of  Macedon 
must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  world's  children  of  the 
sword.  His  object  was  as  legitimate  and  justifiable  as  that 
of  any  other  great  conqueror  that  ever  lived ;  and  his  judg- 
ment, in  all  things,  was  of  the  clearest  and  most  admirable 
order.  The  history  of  his  astonishing  military  career  proves 
this.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  on  ascending  a  throne  from 
which  five  of  his  seven  immediate  predecessors  had  been 
precipitated  by  assassination,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  Philip,  and  march  against  the  Persian  king,  who,  by 
his  emissaries  and  bribes,  was  endeavoring  to  thwart  the 
Macedonian  in  his  effort  to  attain  the  supremacy  of  Greece, 
and  who  had  suborned,  as  the  young  man  believed,  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father.     What  stronger  motives  than  these  need 
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any  kingly  young  soldier  look  for  ?  There  have  been  many 
weaker  causes  of  world-shaking  armaments. 

The  scheme  of  invading  Persia  did  not  originate  in  Alex- 
ander's mind.  It  was  a  long-meditated  and  cherished  idea 
among  the  Greeks.  Aristagoras,  wishing  to  incite  the  am- 
bition of  the  king  of  Sparta,  told  him,  that,  in  the  Persian 
city  of  Susa,  there  was  treasure  enough  to  enable  him  to 
vie  with  Jupiter  himself  in  the  amount  of  his  riches.  It 
was  this  national  feeling,  doubtles^s,  which  Aristotle,  the 
tutor  of  young  Alexander,  embodied  in  the  expressed  opinion 
that,  "if  the  valiant,  energetic,  free,  and  well-governed 
Greeks  were  united  into  one  state,  they  could  exercise 
dominion  over  all  the  barbarians."  All  these  considerations 
urged  the  young  king  across  the  Hellespont.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  his  Persian  plans,  he  stopped  short  for  a  domestic 
object.  His  first  task  was  to  punish  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  and  then  to  win  over  the  jealous  and  bickering  states 
of  Greece,  and  induce  them  to  submit  to  what  they  con- 
sidered the  semibarbarian  suzerainty  of  Macedon.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  then,  he  began  his  difficult  labors.  Holding 
together,  with  a  firm  hand,  the  loose,  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment arranged  by  Philip,  he  went  into  the  south  of  Hellas, 
and,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  keen  diplomacy  and  consum- 
mate generalship  —  by  dexterity  of  address  and  the  bloody 
promptness  of  the  sword,  either  persuaded  or  fought  the 
states,  Sparta  excepted,  into  adhesion,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  himself  as  Captain-General  of  Greece  against  Per- 
sia. In  all  this,  the  discretion  with  which  he  accepted  wise 
advisers,  and  listened  to  them,  was  more  glorious,  at  his 
green  years,  than  the  Greek  federation,  kept  obedient  at  the 
wafture  of  his  sword. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia,  to  subdue  it.  The  annals  of  the  world  do  not  show 
another  military  phenomenon  like  this.  Napoleon  was  twen- 
ty-seven when  he  marched  to  conquer  Italy.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  there  was  any  great  desperation  or  Quixotism 
in  Alexander's  undertaking.  He  knew  Asia  Minor  was  full 
of  Greek  colonies,  subdued  for  generations  under  the  Persian 
satrapies,  but  not  forgetful  of  their  origin  and  former  kin- 
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died  or  alliance.  Wherever  he  marched  —  through  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Pamphylia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocia, 
—  the  cities  met  him  with  gifts  and  submission,  he,  on  his 
part,  receiving  them  into  alliance,  promising  them  their  more 
ancient  forms  of  government,  and  for  the  rest,  treating  the 
whole  country  after  the  paternal  fashion  of  a  man  who  looked 
upon  it  as  his  own.  In  the  mean  time,  storming  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus,  and  otherwise  exhibiting  his  vehement 
soldiership,  he  assailed  the  Persian  satraps  everywhere.  Thus 
pushing  the  Asiatic  power  before  him,  he  burst,  next  year, 
through  the  Lyrian  Gates,  and  fell  upon  Darius  at  Issus, 
where  he  overthrew  the  magnificent  armament  of  the  great 
king,  and  took  prisoners  his  household  gods  —  that  is,  his 
mother,  wife,  and  daughters.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Persians  were  no  effeminate  military  rabble,  without 
spirit  or  discipline,  whom  it  was  no  honor  to  beat.  In  all 
these  Persian  armies  were  thousands  of  Greek  mercenaries, 
under  their  own  leaders,  of  approved  courage  and  skill.  At 
Issus,  a  formidable  force  of  about  30,000  Greeks  fought,  says 
Arrian,  against  the  Macedonians.  For,  though  the  people  of 
southern  Greece  did  not  dare  openly  to  assail  the  supremacy 
of  Alexander,  even  in  his  remote  absence,  they  encouraged  their 
soldiers  to  go  as  volunteers  into  Asia  and  fight  against  him, 
for  pay,  under  Persian  banners.  This  mercenary  warfare 
was  an  old  Greek  custom,  especially  among  the  somewhat 
unprincipled  and  brutal  prize-fighters  of  Sparta ;  but  now, 
for  cause  of  political  animosity,  it  was  more  common  than 
heretofore.  Thus  arduously  were  the  victories  of  Alexander 
achieved ;  not  alone  against  a  preponderating  multitude  of 
Orientals,  with  their  fierce  and  splendid  cavabry,  but  against 
the  bravery  and  firmness  of  the  renowned  Hoplitai  them- 
selves, drawn  up  in  phalanx. 

Mr.  Herbert  condemns  the  military  conduct  of  Alexander, 
inasmuch  as,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  did  not  march  at 
once  eastward  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  But 
Alexander  doubtless  felt  the  danger  of  leaving  the  cities  and 
seaports  of  Phccnicia,  either  independent  or  hostile,  behind 
him.  He  therefore  marched  from  the  north-east,  downward 
along  the  coast  of  the   Mediterranean,   took   Sidon,  Tyre, 
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(tlie  fiill  of  wliich  resounded  through  the  maritime  world,) 
C'Uk:i,  and  other  plitL-es;  and  then,  moving  farther  south, 
made  himself  unresisted  master  of  Egypt.  He  then  returned, 
and  feeling  secure  as  regarded  the  west,  went  boldly  towards 
the  east. 

Crossing  Mesopotamia  and  fording  the  Tigris,  he  entered 
Assyria,  where,  on  a  level  space  of  desert,  affording  room 
enough  for  the  ojierations  of  a  numerous  cavalry,  Darius  had 
gathered  the  arriere-ban  of  his  wide  empire,  to  cheek  the 
progress  of  the  fiery  Greek.  Alexander,  who  always  began 
his  operations  by  leading  an  oblique  horse  onset  from  his 
own  right,  broke  in  upon  the  Immortals  who  fought  around 
Darius,  and,  putting  the  latter  to  flight,  broke  the  whole 
Persian  batile.  Our  author  objects  that  Alexander's  courage 
was  foolhardy.  But  it  was  the  great  element  of  all  his 
victories ;  and  was,  moreover,  governed  by  the  coolest  and 
soundest  judgment.  He  knew  that  the  vehemence  of  that 
sidelong  eliarge  of  his  Compauiona  or  peers,  was  to  be  the 
necessary  counterpoise  of  Ihe  numerical  balance  against  Iiim; 
ami  sought  victory  with  a  fierce  and  well-reasoned  impetu- 
!  might  hu' 
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not  have  brought  them  so  far,  probably.  They  were  sent 
back  to  Athens  by  Alexander;  who  then  passed  to  Perse- 
polis,  where  the  Persian  palace  and  many  public  buildings, 
alluded  to  in  Dryden's  immortal  lyric,  were  set  on  fire,  in 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  it  is  said,  for  the  burning  of  Athens  by 
the  great  king.  Thence  Alexander  proceeded  through  Ecba- 
tana,  now  Ispahan,  to  the  Caspian  Grates,  where  he  found 
the  dead  body  of  Darius,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  satrap 
Bessus  and  others,  and  left  behind  in  their  retreat.  In 
Hyrcania,  the  perils  of  savage  warfare  were  aggravated  by 
those  of  household  conspiracy.  Alexander  discovered  a  deep 
and  dangerous  plot  against  his  life,  conducted  by  Philotas, 
son  of  his  greatest  general,  Parmenio.  Philotas  was  con- 
demned to  die  by  a  council  of  Macedonians,  and  his  father, 
being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  was  put  to  death  at 
Ecbatana,  by  the  officers  of  the  king.  The  latter  now  passed 
on,  fighting  and  skirmishing,  crossing  rivers  and  besieging 
fortresses,  through  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  and  the  country  of  the 
nomade  Scythians.  He  spent  about  two  years  in  these 
regions,  where  he  founded  eight  cities,  and  was  forced  to  put 
to  death  several  Greek  youths,  and  the  philosopher  Callis- 
thenes,  who  were  weary  of  northern  Asia  and  the  war,  and 
had  formed  one  more  conspiracy  to  destroy  Alexander. 

In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  the  king  marched  into  India. 
Having  crossed  the  Indus,  he  led  his  army  to  the  Hydaspes, 
now  the  Chelum,  and  there  met  the  stately  and  high-hearted 
Porus,  the  ancestor  probably,  occupying  the  ground  at  least, 
of  those  Punjaub  "  Lions "  who  lately  measured  scymetars 
so  courageously  with  the  red-coat  soldiers  and  Spahis  of 
Hardinge,  Keane,  and  Gough.  Having  beaten  the  "  Singhs" 
of  Porus,  and,  with  a  better  soldiership,  won  the  friendship 
of  that  chief,  Alexander,  still  mindful  of  something  more 
than  war,  built  two  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Chelum,  one  of 
them  named  5ucephala,  after  his  old  war-horse,  who  had  just 
died  of  old  age.  When  the  troops  of  Alej^ander  had  con- 
quered the  Punjaub,  or  country  of  the  Five  Rivers,  (the  Indus, 
the  Hyphasis,  or  Sutledge,  the  Hydaspes,  or  Chelum,  the 
Hydraotes,  and  the  Chenab,)  they  thought  they  had  gone  far 
enough  —  had  done  enough  for  glory  ;  and  forthwith  began 
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to  niurnmr.  The  king  desired  to  pass  on  to  the  Ganges  and 
the  Eastern  Sea  —  ad  Auroram  et  Gangem.  He  told  his 
army  that  there  waa  au  ocean  at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  on 
which  they  could  return  in  ships,  pass  round  the  African 
peninsula,  and  tinally,  sailing  in  between  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  reach  Macedonia.  But  this  idea  of  a  bold  geogra- 
phical brain,  instead  of  encouraging,  only  depressed  and 
bewildered  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers,  who  felt  like  the  mari- 
ners of  Columbus,  when  the  Admiral  talked  of  Zipango,  and 
of  reaching  the  east  by  going  to  the  west.  Alexander 
therefore  made  the  Hyphasis  the  eastern  boundary  of  his 
dominion.  A  flotilla  was  then  constructed,  and  a  portion  of 
the  army,  under  Nearchus,  sailed  down  the  Hydaspes  to  the 
Indus,  whence,  with  the  rest  of  the  army  on  board,  the  ships 
proceeded  to  the  ocean.  Leaving  Nearchus  to  carry  the  fleet 
round  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Alexander  led  his  army  through 
the  Gedrosian  desert,  where  the  soldiers  suffered  dreadfully 
from  heat,  drought,  and  want  of  food.  Wlien  he  had  reached 
Kiiman,  in  Carmania,  he  found  that  Nearchus  had  reached 
Harmozia,  on  the  coast,  in  safety.  From  Carmania,  the 
Macedonian  armament  proceeded  to  Susa  and  Persepolis. 

At  this  time,  seeing  the  necessity  of  cniting  the  Macedo. 
nians  and  Persians  as  closely  as  possible,  for  the  security 
of  his  new  empire,  (for  Alexander  conquered  to  establish, 
and  not  to  lay  waste,)  he  celebrated  at  Susa  his  own  mar- 
riage with  Stateira,  daughter  of  Darius,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nuptials  of  eighty  of  his  officers  with  Persian 
brides.  He  also  largely  recruited  his  Companion  cavalry, 
the  phalanx,  and  other  squadrons  of  his  army,  from  the  most 
disciplined  of  the  Persian  youth,  of  whom  he  formed  30,000 
into  a  band  styled  the  Epigonoi.  These  proofs  of  hia  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  a  mutiny  was  the  consequence.  This  storm  soon  blew 
over;  but  Alexander,  who  had  never  bent  before  it,  sent 
home  10,000  of  his  war-worn  veterans — his  grognards,  or 
grumblers  —  well  rewarded,  under  the  care  of  Craterus. 

He  now  fixed  on  Babylon  as  the  seat  of  his  empire,  being 
geographically  in  the  centre  of  it  As  he  approached  his 
burial-place,  with  a  pomp  and  circumstance  unrivalled  by 
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those  of  any  of  his  Persian  predecessors,  he  received  the  em- 
bassies, gifts,  and  congratulations  of  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
and  of  other  European  and  Asiatic  powers.  And  there,  at 
the  summit  of  his  wishes  and  of  his  glory,  and  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  he  died  of  the  pestilent  marsh  fever  of 
the  climate,  superinduced  by  his  fatigues  and  wounds,  and 
aggravated  by  his  festive  habits  and  his  neglect  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  his  illness.  The  fever  of  ambition,  and  the  in- 
juries of  ten  years'  travel  and  warfare,  had  probably  destroyed 
his  constitution,  too  recklessly  exposed  to  the  sternest  wear 
and  tear  of  life. 

Alexander  was  not  alone  a  brave  and  skilful  general.  He 
was  a  statesman  of  the  ablest  order.  In  his  military  pro- 
gresses, through  Africa  and  Asia,  he  founded  nearly  seventy 
cities,  and  made  harbors  and  canals  innumerable ;  so  that,  if 
he  had  lived,  the  trade  and  internal  prosperity  of  Asia  would 
have  largely  benefited  by  his  enlightened  policy.  By  the  force 
of  his  energetic  genius,  he  kept  together,  fed,  disciplined,  and 
led  to  victory,  for  ten  years,  an  army  composed  of  various 
tribes  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics.  His  battles  were  the  least 
difi[icult  duties  of  Alexander.  They  were,  in  fact,  his  relaxa- 
tions, his  breathing  times  and  rewards,  for  all  the  anxieties  of 
conspiracies,  insurrections,  commissariats,  negotiations,  em- 
bassies, mutinies,  and  the  politic  hypocrisy  of  the  daily  sacri- 
fices. He  was  the  soul  of  his  armament.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  much  of  his  glory  was  owing  to  his  officers  and  men. 
For,  many  years  before  his  death,  these  would  rather  have 
carried  him  back  to  Greece  than  followed  him  any  farther 
towards  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus.  They  had  no  stomach 
for  the  world-overrunning  business,  of  which  he  was  so  much 
enamored.  His  will  alone,  it  was,  which  organized  and 
moved  his  army,  and  at  the  same  time,  overcame  the  strength 
of  his  enemies  and  the  obstacles  of  nature.  The  difficulties 
of  Hannibal's  campaign  in  Spain  and  Italy  were  not  equal 
to  those  of  Alexander  in  the  wildernesses  and  battle-liclds  of 

India* 

But  there  was  an  element  of  Alexander's  character  in 
which  be  is  distinguished  above  all  the  other  great  genemls : 
—the  haughty  aspiration  and  will,  "  the  unrivalled  royalty  o( 
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thought,"  which  sustained  liim  to  the  height  of  the  great 
argument  of  hia  life,  blent,  as  it  was,  with  the  warmth  and 
iioble  frankness  of  his  passions.  He  was  an  imperial  genius. 
He  had  great  faults,  because  his  feelings  were  strong;  the 
soil  which  produces  the  richest  vegetation  will  necessarily 
nourish  rank  weeds.  The  soul  of  Alexander  was  capable  of 
the  finest  emotions  of  friendship,  generosity,  and  heroism. 
He  loved  to  sit  with  his  Macedonian  peers,  and  talk  cheer- 
fully of  camp  themes,  philosophy,  or  military  glory,  in  a  spirit 
of  festive  equality  which  was  a  graceful  and  manly  trait  of 
his  nature.  We  do  not  know  that  his  affectionate,  fuddled 
familiarity  with  HephsEstion  and  Clitos  did  not  show  the 
good  qualities  of  his  character  as  much  as  any  thing  else. 
He  stabbed  Clitus  in  a  moment  of  intoxication,  when  the 
latter,  half  drunk  also,  behaved  with  unwarrantable  insolence. 
In  fact,  the  semi-republican  freedom  of  the  Greeks,  especially 
when  they  were  stung  with  jealousy  to  see  the  favors  he  be- 
stowed on  his  Persians,  was  often  grossly  offensive,  and 
meant  to  be  so.  Alexander  had  an  unguarded,  fearless  frank- 
ness, leading  him  to  that  impulsive  familiarity  which  breeds 
contempt  in  contemptible  natures;  and  this  often  produced 
disrespect  on  one  side,  and  fiery  indignation  on  the  other. 
The  etiquette  of  Alexander's  court  was  very  badly  managed ; 
in  that  respect,  he  was  greatly  below  Napoleon.  His  Mace- 
donian officers  could  not  understand  the  policy  which  led  him 
to  wear  the  loose  Median  garb  —  to  say  nothing  of  its  con- 
venience in  a  hot  climate,  —  to  enlist  Persian  or  other  barba- 
rian soldiers,  and  adopt,  in  his  hours  of  state,  the  demeanor 
of  those  potentates  whom  he  had  succeeded.  They  were 
true  Greeks,  and  would  have  the  Asiatics,  after  the  good  old 
fashion,  trampled,  insulted,  and  sold  as  slaves,  for  their  own 
benefit.  Hence  many  of  those  tent-quarrels,  by  which  the 
hot  blood  of  Alexander  was  chafed,  and  his  hands  stained. 
But  he  was,  in  all  things,  l}eyond  the  mere  general,  the  mere 
Hannibal,  or  Napoleon,  or  Wellington.  He  was  a  genial  being 
—  the  man  as  great  as  the  soldier,  —  with  all  the  passions  and 
faculties  in  full  blow  about  him.  His  mind  was  not  the  tech- 
nical, severe  mind  of  Hannibal,  narrowed  powerfully  on  one 
great  argument     He  had  none  of  the   sullen,  cold-blooded 
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reserve  of  the  atrabilarious  Napoleon,  who  never  probably 
laughed  heartily  or  got  fuddled  in  his  life  ;  and  whose  silent, 
ascetic  moodiness  contained,  probably,  more  sanguinary  ex- 
travagance than  ever  flushed  the  open  face  of  Alexander. 
There  is  something  inhuman  in  Napoleon's  glory ;  something 
austere  in  CoBsar's.  Alexander,  to  our  ideas,  is  eminently 
human  and  social ;  his  faults,  his  philosophy,  the  hilarious 
excesses  of  his  festive  hours,  seem  to  give  him  a  moral  supe- 
riority over  those  other  great  generals,  who  approach  nearest 
to  him  in  other  respects. 

Altogether,  we  must  dissent  from  the  very  succinct  and 
severe  estimate  of  his  character  given  by  Mr.  Herbert.  So 
splendid  and  rare  a  specimen  of  humanity  —  a  character  so 
irregular,  so  obscured,  yet  so  dazzling,  —  must  not  be  mea- 
sured by  those  rules  which  answer  very  well  for  the  age  and 
society  wc  live  in.  Perhaps  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world,  at  times,  to  do  historical  justice,  at  great  distances. 
In  the  case  of  Alexander,  the  writers  of  Greece,  regarding  him 
as  an  arbitrary  despot,  whose  glory  eclipsed  that  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  set  down  and  circulated  every  thing  which  might 
detract  from  the  surprising  reno\vn  of  the  young  hero.  They 
who  admired  the  character  and  noble  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes could  hardly  feel  very  favorably  towards  either  Philip 
or  his  son. 

Mr.  Herbert  makes  Hannibal  the  first  among  generals  — 
above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame  —  maestro  di  lor  che 
pugrM.no,  Hannibal,  indeed,  stands  up,  the  most  austerely 
warlike  figure  in  all  antiquity  —  uniting  in  himself  the  delibe- 
rateness  of  the  Roman  "  Cunctator,"  and  the  thunderbolt  attri- 
butes of  Scipio.  But  after  the  battle  by  Thrasymene's  lake, 
in  the  defiles  fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  Alexander  would  cer- 
tainly have  marched,  confiding  in  his  fortunes,  full  upon  Rome, 
and  made  either  a  Cannae  or  a  Zama  on  the  spot  where  Han- 
nibal sat  on  horseback,  before  the  Colline  Grate,  looking  with 
his  stern  sole  eye  upon  the  undespairing  and  impregnable 
city.  We  give  Mr.  Herbert's  description  of  the  battle  of 
Trebbia. 

^  It  was  now  mid-winter,  for  neither  of  the  belligerents  had  thoug2ii 
of  going  into  winter  quarters— ^Hamubal, from  the  imminent  necessity 
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of  sli'iking  quickly  and  decisively,  and  llie  Romans,  from  tlie  im[)OSM- 
bility  of  sofTeniig  lilm  lo  keep  ihe  field  uowalched.  Even  now,  ifao 
L-Iiniute  of  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Alp^,  included  in  the  districts 
of  Lombardy  and  Pieilmonl.  is  severe  and  inclement  in  the  winter 
scuson ;  but  in  those  times,  when  the  country  lay  iu  great  part  t 
cleared  and  covered  with  prirailive  forest,  it  was  fur  more  icmpestuons  . 
nnd  cold  than  at  present. 

"  The  Trebbia,  swollen  with  snow-waler,  ice-cold  from  the  frozen 
Apennines,  ran  now  a  breast-high  torrent,  though  in  the  Bummer 
droughts  its  pebbly  bed  might  be  crossed  almost  dry-shod.  Across 
this  paralyzing  stream  Serapronius  suffered  Hannibal  to  allure  him, 
on  a  wild  morning,  with  flying  sleet  storms  and  snow  gusls,  by  a  felse 
attack  and  feigned  retreat,  lo  hi»  own  aide  of  the  river  i  and  that,  too, 
without  allowing  his  men  lo  breakfast ;  while  the  Carlbagini. 
pedant  of  what  was  to  come,  had  fed  heartily,  and  armed  themselves 
in  their  tents  hy  blazing  fires.  In  addition  to  this  advantage,  an  am- 
buscade of  two  thousand  horse  and  foot  had  been  concealed,  under 
llago'e  command,  in  an  old  watercourse  covered  with  brushwood  and 
coppice,  which  Sempronlu*?,  negligently  or  disdainfully,  left  ifl  hifl 
rear,  as  be  hurried  on  lo  aliack  tlie  enemy,  who  had  drawn  out  from 
their  camp,  and  formed  line  of  battle,  facing  the  river,  to  oppose  him. 

"  The  order  of  battle  was  simple,  and  on  bolb  sides  the  same ;  indeed, 
it  was  the  only  order  then  in  use,  the  centre  being  formed  of  ihe 
heavy  infantry,  covered  by  their  light  troops  and  skirmisbers,  with  the 
cavalry  on  either  flank.  So  far  as  I  can  observe,  this  form  was 
rarely  deviated  from  by  the  ancient  mihiury  nations ;  the  cavalry  were 
invariably  directed  against  cavalry;  and,  ail  er  an  equestrian  combat, 
which  generally  terminated  in  the  chase  of  one  party  for  miles,  perhaps 
leagues,  from  the  field  by  ihe  other,  a  second  engagement  followed 
between  Iho  solid  infantry,  which  often  led  to  the  occurrence  of  drawn 
battle.  The  same  defect  of  strategy  is  observable  in  all  Prince  Ru- 
pert's fighting,  during  the  English  civil  war,  who,  in  four  or  five  differ- 
ent pitched  battles,  hod  he  wheeled  on  the  Hanks  and  rear  of  the 
Parliamentarian  foot,  after  scattering  their  horse  by  his  headlong 
charge,  would  have  terminated  the  war  at  a  blow.  Hannibal,  who 
made  more  use  of  his  cavalry  arm  than  any  other  general  of  antiquity, 
never  appears  to  have  attacked  infantry  in  front  with  horse,  or  even 
in  flank,  until  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  in  flight;  and  yel,  the  Roman 
foot  —  as  foot,  the  best  undoubtedly  in  the  world  —  were,  from  their 
armature  of  heavy  missile  javelins  and  short  stabbing  swords,  not  differ- 
ing much  from  the  larger  bowie  knife,  peculiarly  untitled  lo  resist  the 
eliarge  of  cavalry,  which  their  loose  and  open  order  was  calculated  to 
torite. 
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"  The  result  of  this  battle  was  as  must  be  foreseen  from  the  preceding 
events  which  led  to  it.  In  the  fight  itself,  there  was  little  strategy ; 
the  great  abilities  of  Hannibal  had  been  displayed  in  the  manccuvres 
by  which  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  deliver  battle,  and  then  induced 
him  to  deliver  it  at  disadvantage,  and  on  ground  selected  by  his  enemy. 
The  rest  he  left  to  his  soldiers,  confident  that  they  would  do  their  work 
to  his  satisfaction;  nor  was  his  confidence  disappointed.  He  was, 
moreover,  in  the  open  field,  greatly  superior  to  his  enemy,  even  with- 
out taking  the  exhaustion  and  ill  plight  of  the  legionaries  into  con- 
sideration, who  fought  wet  to  the  skin,  chilled,  and  fasting,  against  men 
full-fed,  fresh,  and  warm  from  their  recent  camp-fires.  His  cavalry, 
ten  thousand  strong,  six  thousand  of  whom  were  incomparable  Afri- 
can cuirassiers  and  Numidians,  could  not  be  checked  by  the  feeble 
legionary  cavalry  of  four  thousand,  for  a  single  instant.  The  Balearian 
slingers  and  African  archery  were  as  much  superior  to  the  Roman 
light  troops,  who  fought  only  with  slender  javelins ;  the  Italians  never 
having  been  famous  for  the  use  of  the  bow.  The  velites  of  Sempro- 
nius,  therefore,  were  driven  in  upon  the  legionaries  at  the  first  onset, 
and  passed  through  the  intervals  of  the  Manipules  to  the  rear,  while 
the  cavalry  were  scattered,  as  by  a  thunderbolt,  on  both  wings  simulta- 
neously, by  the  Carthaginian  elephants  and  horsemen.  The  soldierly 
qualities  of  the  Eoman  foot  did  not  fail  them  in  this  emergency  —  in 
fact,  never  did  fail  them  throughout  the  war,  for  when  opposed  to  foot 
they  were  never  beaten  —  for  they  maintained  the  fight,  exhausted  as 
they  were,  with  advantage,  until  Maharbal,  whom  Arnold  styles,  not 
unjustly,  *  the  best  cavalry  officer  of  the  first  cavalry  service  in  the 
world,'  leaving  the  pursuit  of  the  flying  horse  to  his  Numidians,  un- 
equalled in  such  operations,  thundered  on  both  their  flanks  with  his 
elephants  and  cuirassiers,  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  Mago,  bursting 
from  his  ambush,  broke  down  upon  their  rear,  horse  and  foot,  pell-mell, 
and  pierced  them  through  and  through.  The  legions  of  the  centre, 
still  undismayed  and  unbroken,  cut  their  way  straight  through  the 
African  foot  before  them  and  reached  Placentia  in  safety,  though  the 
whole  Carthaginian  army  was  interposed ;  the  rest  were  slaughtered 
ruthlessly  and  unremittingly,  according  to  the  usages  of  ancient  war- 
fiu«,  until  the  ice-cold  waters  of  the  Trebbia  checked  the  pursuit  of 
the  victors,  and  saved  the  residue  from  slaughter.  During  the  same 
night,  Sdpio,  with  the  shattered  relics  of  the  army,  re-crossed  the 
Trebbia,  and  joined  his  colleague  in  Placentia ;  whence  in  a  few  days 
they  retreated  separately,  Scipio  on  Rimmi,  Sempronius  across  the 
Apennines  into  Etruria,  leaving  Hannibal,  at  the  close  of  his  first  short 
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campaign,  the  master  of  all  Cisalpine  Gaol,  or,  in  oUier  words,  of  all 
Ilaly,  norlh  of  [ho  Apennines."     pp.  343  -  350. 

Iti  this  work,  the  Greek  orthography  of  Grote  ia  adopted  — 
ail  innovation,  or  restoration,  the  propriety  of  which  is  very 
questionable.  The  earliest  European  knowledge  of  Greece 
and  her  writers  was  filtered  through  the  more  generally  known 
literature  of  Rome ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  ch,  the  c,  the  mj,  and 
the  diphthongs  a  and  w,  ( not  to  mention  some  more  important 
variations,)  were  substituted  for  the  k,  the  ai,  and  os  of  the 
Greeks.  These  Latinized  forms,  by  long  use,  are  now  incor- 
porated into  the  very  framework  of  our  language,  and  cannot 
be  weeded  out  of  our  literature.  If  wc  discard  Hercules  for 
Herakles,  the  epithet  herculean  must,  in  consistency,  be  also 
given  up ;  and  there  are  many  similar  cases.  Jupiter,  Vulcan, 
Mercury,  Minerva,  Jiuio,  Ceres,  are  familiar  names  to  all 
English  readers;  while  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  readers 
knows  a  syllable  of  Greek,  or  has  any  acquaintance  with 
Zeus,  Hephaistos,  Hermes,  Athene,  Here,  or  Demeter.  Must 
we  mangle  the  verse  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  in  a  labori- 
ously pedantic  effort  to  make  them  speak  better  Greek  ?  Then 
let  us  be  bravely  consistent,  and  restore  the  Anglo-Saxon  or- 
thography, resolving  our  noble  mother  tongue  into  a  piebald 
jargon,  which  an  Adehing  or  a  Mezzofanti  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Many  of  Mr.  Grote's  pages  are  nearly 
unintelligible  to  one  who  has  not  a  very  vivid  recollection  of 
the  little  Greek  which  he  picked  up  in  college.  As  for  ordi- 
nary readers,  after  ransacking  their  English  dictionaries  in 
vain  for  such  words  as  melic,  hegemony,  kleruch,  dikastery, 
lEkisl,  hermokopid,  avtonomy,  and  a  host  of  others,  they  give 
up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  follow  an  author  who  is  too 
learned  to  write  English.  If,  occasionally,  one  of  these  forms 
be  introduced  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  variety,  or  vivacity,  as 
has  been  done  in  this  article,  let  the  stranger  be  stigmatized 
by  Italics  as  an  alien. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  very  animated,  with  a  certain  pic- 
turesque power  of  phrase  which  gives  great  effect  to  the  nar- 
rative. But  in  many  places,  the  apparent  rapidity  of  compo- 
sition has  left  it  somewhat  involved  and  incorrect,  obliging 
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the  reader  to  pause  and  turn  back,  which  —  particularly  in  the 
heat  and  crisis  of  a  military  evolution  or  charge  —  is,  it  must 
be  allowed,  vexatious  enough.  One  would  say,  that,  at  times, 
the  writer  thinks  he  is  in  a  fight,  and  holds  a  battle-axe  in- 
stead of  a  pen,  he  enjoys  the  shock  of  arms  in  such  a  soldierly 
way !  He  has  a  soul  for  the  archaic  poetry  of  w^ar  and  he- 
roic verse ;  which  is  demonstrated  in  his  vigorous  and  glow- 
ing translation  of  JEschylus,  and  is  not  less  visible  in  the 
engravings,  done  after  his  own  cunning  pencil,  which  orna- 
ment his  book,  and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  text  by  the  testi- 
mony of  "  the  faithful  eyes  "  of  the  reader. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  Edu- 
cation  and  University  Reform:  —  chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  corrected,  vindicated,  enlarged,  in  Notes  and  Appen- 
dices.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  London:  Long- 
mans.    1852.    8vo.  pp.  758. 

2.  TTie  Works  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.  D.,  noio  fully  collected,  with 
Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Letters,  Preface,  Notes, 
and  Supplementary  Dissertations,  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, Bart.,  Advocate,  Master  of  Arts  (Oxford),  etc.;  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  the  Latin  Society  of  Jena,  and  many 
other  Literary  Bodies,  Foreign  and  British ;  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Text  collated  and  revised.  Useful  Distinctions  inserted,  Lead- 
ing Wards  and  Propositions  marked  out.  Allusions  indicated, 
Quotations  filled  up.  Prefixed,  Stewards  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Reid,  with  Notes  by  the  Editor.  Co* 
pious  Indices  subjoined.  Edinburgh :  Maclachlan,  Stewart, 
&  Co.     1846.    8vo.  pp.  914. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  an  author,  is  not  so  well  known 
as  he  should  be,  out  of  Scotland,  though  the  list  of  honors 
appended  to  his  name  on  the  second  title-page  here  trans- 
cribed, is  enough  to  prove  that  his  merits  are  fully  recognized 
by  the  learned.     With  all  his  marvellous  acquirements  and 
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qualifications,  he  is  singularly  deficient  in  the  art  of  making 
a  book.  His  gifts  are,  cniinentiy,  those  of  a  critic ;  he  either 
cannot,  or  will  not,  expound  his  own  thought,  except  while 
commentiug  on  the  thoughts  of  others.  As  a  critic  and  a 
controversialist,  however,  he  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  formidable 
person  in  Europe.  Hjb  erndition  is  so  extensive  and  pro- 
found, as  to  be  somewhat  oppressive;  but  this  load  of  learn- 
ing, under  which  a  common  man  would  be  extinguished  as 
effectually  as  Goose  Gibbie  was  in  the  moss -trooper*  a  helmet, 
acems  only  to  add  keenness  and  force  to  his  ofieusive  wea- 
pons. It  is  used  by  lum,  not  in  Dugald  Stewart's  manner,  to 
overlay  his  thought  with  the  pleasant  shows  of  literature,  bat 
to  buttress  his  assertions  and  vindicate  his  logic.  In  the 
forest  of  citations,  with  which  some  of  his  essays  ate  over- 
grown, it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  which  is  either 
inappropriate  or  superfluous,  except  that,  the  point  being 
already  established,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  needless  acctt- 
tnulation  of  evidence.  Some  of  his  articles  are  as  great 
curiosities  in  their  way  as  the  famous  Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaria,  by  Dr.  Bentley, —  to  whom,  by  the  bye, 
in  some  striking  points  of  character,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
bears  no  small  resemblance.  He  is  equally  keen  and  merci- 
less in  detecting  the  blunders  of  his  opponents,  and  quite  as 
pungent  and  efi'ective  in  the  epithets  with  which  he  brands 
their  short-comings  and  their  errors.  We  will  not  say,  that, 
like  Bentley,  he  has  a  natural  liking  for  these  gladiatorial 
contests,  and  is  ever  ready  to  answer  a  challenge  or  provoke 
a  fight  on  some  matter  of  recondite  learning,  or  some  dispute 
about  the  management  of  a  college.  But,  in  view  of  his  ori- 
ginal and  ingenious  criticisms  upon  the  leading  principles  of 
logic  and  metaphysics,  of  his  learned  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  phdoaophy,  and  of  his  admirable  essays  upon  univer- 
sity education,  we  may  be  permitted  to  regret  that  any  thing 
of  merely  personal  and  temporary  interest  should  have  been 
allowed  to  divert  his  time  and  attention  from  them,  ao  that 
they  now  appear  only  in  a  form  which  he  would  himself 
designate  as  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  The  editor  of  Dr. 
Reid  is  himself  in  great  need  of  an  editor ;  or  rather,  he  should 
have  had  some  person  at  his  elbow  to  perform  for  Mm  the 
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same  service  which  Dumont  rendered  to  Jeremy  Bentham. 
With  all  his  learning  and  acuteness,  with  a  style  almost  un- 
rivalled for  conciseness,  precision,  and  force,  and  with  wonder- 
ful clearness  of  thought  in  evolving  the  gist  of  other  people's 
ideas  or  expounding  his  own,  he  is  wofuUy  deficient  in  that 
very  low  but  very  necessary  art,  —  the  art  of  book-making. 
In  these  days,  when  the  art  of  book-making  seems  about  the 
only  portion  of  the  trade  of  authorship  which  is  thoroughly 
understood,  it  is  ludicrous  to  meet  with  a  volume  like  this 
edition  of  Beid,  —  a  stout  octavo  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages 
in  double  columns  and  fine  print,  —  bristling  with  erudition, 
concise  in  expression,  and  rich  in  thought,  and  yet  so  imper- 
fectly put  together  that  one  cannot  read  twenty  pages  under- 
standingly  without  painfully  ransacking  other  portions  of  the 
volume  —  the  promised  "  copious  indices  "  being  yet  unpub- 
lished—  and  which  was  so  hurried  through  the  press  that  the 
last  page  ends,  not  only  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph,  but 
absolutely  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence.  The  very  title-page  of 
the  book,  as  we  have  copied  it  at  length,  is  a  bibliographical 
curiosity. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  professional  critics,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  live  only  by  skimming  other  people's  milk,  have  not 
seen  fit  to  meddle  with  such  a  publication.  It  has  not  been 
formally  reviewed,  we  believe,  in  any  of  the  leading  journals 
of  Great  Britain,  though  it  has  been  before  the  public  six 
years.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  reading  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's books  superficially ;  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  skim 
Euclid,  or  the  MScanique  Celeste.  The  fragmentary  form  in 
which  his  writings  have  appeared  is  doubly  unfortunate, 
because  his  turn  of  thought  is  so  rigidly  logical  and  system- 
atic. No  one  is  more  capable  of  rounding  off  his  specula- 
tions into  a  system  or  connected  whole ;  yet  no  eminent 
thinker  has  accomplished  less  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  the 
form  of  his  publications  is  concerned.  His  own  doctrines 
have  been  explained  and  illustrated  only  while  he  was  engag- 
ed in  commenting  upon  the  doctrines  of  others ;  they  are 
vindicated  more  by  refuting  all  the  opinions  with  which  they 
come  in  conflict,  than  by  an  array  of  argument  or  evidence 
tending  directly  to  their  support.     Of  course,  the  validity  of 
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this  proceeding  depends  on  the  completeness  of  the  previous 
enumeration  and  survey  of  the  other  systems  which  have 
been  proposed,  or  may  be  conceived  as  possible.  The  mathe- 
matical process  of  exhaustion  is  usually  held  to  be  exclusively 
mathematical,  because  the  narrowness  and  severe  method  of 
the  science  of  pure  quantity  allow  all  the  possible  solutions 
of  the  problem  to  be  brought  together  in  a  single  view,  and 
all  but  one  being  eliminated  by  demonstrative  reasoning,  the 
truth  of  that  one  is  established.  But  Hamilton  has  success- 
fully applied  this  form  of  reasoning  to  metaphysical  subjects, 
being  admirably  qualified  for  it  by  his  immense  erudition, 
and  the  singular  accuracy  and  neatness  with  which  he  states 
a  problem,  so  that  all  the  suppositions  which  can  be  framed 
respecting  it  may  be  confronted  with  each  other,  and  their 
relative  merit  be  determined.  His  statement  and  definition 
of  the  four  fundamental  forms  to  which  all  theories  respect- 
ing the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  can  be  reduced,  of  the  six 
"  possible  and  actual "  systems  of  the  philosophy  of  percep- 
tion, and  of  the  seven  hypotheses  that  have  been  framed  to 
account  for  the  judgment  of  causality,  are  masterpieces  of 
brevity,  clearness,  and  precision.  But  his  own  opinion  is  thus 
left  to  stand  in  juxtaposition  and  contrast  with  the  opinions 
of  other  philosophers,  or,  in  reference  to  himself,  as  an  isolated 
doctrine  upon  one  particular  subject ;  it  is  not  seen  in  con- 
nection and  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  philosophy,  of 
which  it  is  but  a  fragment.  All  his  publications  being  occa- 
sional in  origin  and  critical  in  form,  these  parts  or  fragments, 
though  perfectly  consistent,  and  having  indeed  a  secret  tie  of 
connection  and  interdependence,  have  never  been  brought 
together,  and  framed  into  one  whole.  He  has  only  given  us 
the  stones  out  of  which  an  arch  can  be  framed,  without  trou- 
bling himself  to  put  them  together.  The  Supplementary  Dis- 
sertations to  Reid,  as  we  have  said,  are  unfinished ;  each  of 
his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon  metaphysi- 
cal subjects  contains  the  germs  of  his  whole  theory ;  but  they 
are  so  imperfectly  developed,  that  no  hand  but  his  own  can 
expand  them  into  a  uniform  system. 

To  the  edition  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings,  which  was  published 
in  1846,  was  appended  an  advertisement  of  two  works  then 
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"  preparing  for  publication  by  Sir  William  Hamilton."  The 
first  was  an  "  Essay  towards  a  New  Analytic  of  Logical 
Forms,"  intended  to  be  a  full  exposition  of  the  additions 
which  he  claims  to  have  made  to  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the 
syllogism,  whereby  the  theory  is  simplified  and  completed; 
the  second  was  entitled  "  Contributions  towards  a  true  his- 
tory of  Luther  and  the  Lutherans,"  being  essentially  a  re- 
joinder to  Archdeacon  Hare,  who  had  somewhat  fiercely 
attacked  Sir  William  for  a  few  sharp  observations,  incident- 
ally made  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  upon  the  character  of 
the  great  Reformer.  Even  these  announcements  or  promises 
were  probably  extorted  from  him  by  two  controversies  in 
which  he  was  involved,  —  the  one,  as  indicated,  with  Dr. 
Hare,  and  the  other  with  the  distinguished  mathematician, 
Mr.  De  Morgan,  respecting  the  priority  and  validity  of  certain 
discoveries,  claimed  by  both,  in  the  science  of  logic.  But 
the  announcements  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be ;  from  a  failure  of  health  or  inclination,  or  from  an  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  the  idea  of  making  an  independent 
book,  he  has  been  obliged  to  turn  commentator  upon  his  own 
occasional  writings.  Portions  of  the  supplemental  matter 
attached  to  the  work  first  named  at  the  head  of  this  article 
seem  designed  to  take  the  place  of  both  the  promised  publi- 
cations. Some  very  learned  and  truculent  notes  to  the  offen- 
sive passage  originally  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  is 
his  only  reply  to  Dr.  Hare ;  and  an  Appendix,  "  Of  syllogism, 
its  kinds,  canons,  notations,  etc.,"  contains  his  rejoinder  to 
Professor  De  Morgan.  We  shall  not  meddle  with  either  of 
these  controversies,  and  have  only  alluded  to  them  as  curioUs 
illustrations  of  the  writer's  reluctance  to  make  a  book,  or  to 
publish  any  of  his  speculations  complete  in  form  and  detail. 
We  put  aside,  also,  all  that  relates  to  logic,  for  within  our 
narrow  limits,  the  subject  could  hardly  be  made  interesting, 
or  even  intelligible.  A  brief  consideration  of  some  of  his 
metaphysical  doctrines,  with  a  rapid  glance  at  what  he  has 
written  upon  university  education,  with  especial  reference  to 
Oxford,  is  all  that  we  shall  attempt. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  psychological  or  metaphysical 
inquiry,  almost  the  first  question  which  suggests  itself  is  that 
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which  concerns  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  and  the 
inrrans  by  which  we  obtain  our  belief  or  knowledge  that  it 
exists.     The  phenomena  of  dreaming,  which  often  exactly 
repeat  or  counterfeit  our  waking  experience,  are  enough  to 
suggest  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  this  waking  experience, 
also,  may  be  deceitful,  and  the  objects  represented  in  it  may 
be  counterfeit.      Perhaps   these  phenomena,  also,  first  sug- 
gested the  doctrine  which,  till  the  time  of  Reid,  was  generally 
ac!cepted  by  the  philosophers,  that  the  mind  does  not  take 
cognizance  of  external  things  themselves,  but  only  of  their 
images,  shadows,  or  impressions  on  the  brain.     The  maxim, 
that  nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is,  seems  almost  to  compel 
us  to  believe,  that  the  thinking  being  can  perceive  nothing 
with  which  it  is  not  actually  in  contact,  and  that^  in  its  nar- 
row scat  within  the  recesses  of  our  mortal  frame, —  be  it  in 
the  brain,  or  elsewhere,  —  it  can  know  only  the  images  or  im- 
pressions which  are  brought  to  it  through  the  senses,  and,  from 
tlui.se,  it  can  only  infer  the  real  existence  of  the  outward  ob- 
jects which  the  ideas  or  images  represent.     The  system  of 
idealism,  or  of  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  outward  things,  which 
is  naturally  suggested  by  these  considerations,  is  neither  ex- 
travagant nor  absurd.     It  cannot  be  confuted  by  the  John- 
sonian argument  of  striking  one's  foot  against  a  stone,  and  it 
does  not  expose  the  adherent  of  it  to  the  imputation  of  incon- 
sistency for  turning  out  of  the  direct  path  in  order  to  avoid 
an  obstacle,  or  for  taking  good  care  to  avoid  a  fire  or  a  preci- 
pice.    The  idealist  admits  that  the  ideas  are  real,  and  that  we 
are  as  intimately  concerned  with  them  as  if  they  truly  repre- 
sented outward  objects ;  he  believes,  also,  that  they  follow 
each  other  according  to  the  usual  sequences  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  are  governed  throughout  by  laws  as  invariable,  and 
as  easily  ascertained,  as  those  which  the  realist  attributes  to 
the  external  universe.     Admit,  that  the  precipice  and  the  fire 
do  not  actually  exist ;  still,  if  we  are  sure  that  the  mere  ima- 
gination of  falling  over  the  one  or  being  burned  by  the  other 
will  be  followed  by  the  feeling  or  sensation  of  exquisite  pain, 
we  may  reasonably  so  guard  our  conduct  as  to  prevent  this 
imagination  or  idea  from  coming  into  our  minds.     It  is  not 
pleasant  merely  to  dream  of  some  great  calamity ;   and   he 
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who  is  apt  to  have  such  dreams  may  reasonably  take  what 
precautions  he  can  against  their  recurrence,  though  he  knows 
the  calamity  to  be  a  mere  figment  of  the  brain. 

Reasoning  in  this  manner,  the  idealist  further  denies  that 
his  system  is  either  sceptical  in  itself,  or  that  it  naturally  leads 
to  scepticism.  It  leaves  human  conduct  to  be  regulated  pre- 
cisely as  it  would  be  upon  the  realist  hypothesis.  It  dis- 
turbs neither  our  memories  nor  our  anticipations;  and  it 
elevates  and  spiritualizes  our  existence.  It  cuts  up  material- 
ism by  the  roots ;  and  as  it  does  away  with  the  chief  diffi- 
culties which  ordinary  minds  find  in  admitting  the  doctrines 
of  the  being  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it 
offers  a  broad  and  sure  basis  for  religious  truth.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  ideal- 
ism in  modern  times.  Bishop  Berkeley,  espoused  the  system 
so  warmly,  and  defended  it  with  so  much  acuteness.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  thorough  convert  to  it ;  he 
accepted  it,  not  merely  as  ingenious  philosophical  specula- 
tion, but  as  a  fact,  —  as  the  only  true  view  of  the  phenomena 
of  our  nature,  and  the  government  of  God. 

But  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the  arguments  which 
were  so  convincing  to  him,  it  was  found,  practically,  that  the 
system  did  lead  to  scepticism.  By  taking  away  the  grounds 
of  a  belief  which  is  both  natural  and  universal,  and  which 
cannot,  at  first,  be  even  doubted  without  a  severe  exercise  of 
thought,  it  shook  men's  faith  in  all  those  primary  truths  which 
are  at  once  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  and  the  guides  of 
their  conduct.  It  seemed  to  throw  distrust  on  the  evidence  of 
the  senses,  as  it  really  invalidated  the  spontaneous  conclusions 
which  every  man  inevitably  forms  from  that  evidence.  If  a 
main  pillar  of  the  edifice  could  be  so  easily  shaken,  why 
might  not  the  whole  fabric  be  thrown  down?  Hume  at- 
tempted to  answer  this  question.  Beginning  where  Berkeley 
began,  he  proceeded  much  farther,  and  left  unassailed  hardly 
one  article  of  human  faith.  He  denied  the  reality,  not  only 
of  the  object  perceived,  but  of  the  mind  perceiving.  He  re- 
duced all  thinking  existence  to  a  succession  of  rapidly  fleeting 
ideas,  each  one  being  known  only  at  the  instant  of  its  mani- 
festation to  consciousness,  and  then  fading  away,  leaving  no 
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surely  recognizable  trace  of  itself  on  the  memory,  and  afford* 
iiig  no  ground  for  an  anticipation  of  the  future.  We  do  not 
even  know,  he  maintains,  that  any  one  thing  depends  upon 
another  in  the  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause.  We  know 
no  true  cause  whatever ;  and  our  only  idea  of  power  is  a  fic- 
tion and  a  blunder.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter^ 
according  to  his  philosophy,  is,  not  the  mere  negation  of  this 
or  that  positive  belief,  but  universal  distrust  of  the  human 
faculties,  considered  as  means  for  the  acquisition  of  truth. 
They  contradict  each  other,  and  leave  nothing  certain  except 
that  nothing  can  be  known. 

Against  scepticism  so  sweeping  as  this,  a  reaction  was  in- 
evitable, and  it  speedily  came.  The  Scotch  philosophers,  with 
Reid  at  their  head,  appealed  to  common  sense,  as  the  only 
means  of  rescue  from  speculative  vagaries  and  delusions. 
The  appeal  was  successful,  but  the  sceptics  denied  that  the 
question  had  been  referred  to  a  competent  tribunal ;  they  said 
they  had  been  voted  down,  but  that  their  arguments  had  not 
been  confuted.  Hume  always  admitted  that  the  common 
belief  was  invincible ;  but  he  maintained  that  it  rested  on  no 
sure  foundation — that  it  was,  in  fact,  not  only  baseless,  but 
contradictory.  His  conclusion  was,  that  human  nature  com- 
pels us  to  believe  what  the  reason  rejects,  so  that  we  are 
necessarily  involved  in  a  contradiction,  and  are  slaves  to 
error.  It  was  not  so  much  the  truth  itself,  as  the  competency 
of  our  faculties  to  discover  truth,  which  he  impeached.  Phi- 
losophical scepticism,  therefore,  cannot  be  refuted  by  an  ap- 
peal to  common  sense,  until  it  is  proved  that  this  authority 
has  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  or  is  competent  to  decide  the 
question.  Thus  the  issue  was  changed,  and  the  Scotch  phi- 
losophers were  compelled  to  make  it  their  chief  object  to 
legitimate  the  argument  from  common  sense,  and  to  prove 
that  it  was  strictly  philosophical  and  scientific.  One  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Supplementary  Dissertations  is  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  is  certainly  the  most  elaborate  and  tho- 
rough discussion  of  it  which  has  yet  appeared. 

The  sceptic,  as  well  as  the  believer,  is  bound  to  admit,  that 
there  are  certain  ])riinary  truths,  on  which  all  reasoning  is 
founded,  and  to  which  it  can  all  be  traced  back ;  otherwise, 
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he  has  no  starting-point  for  his  argument,  and  his  whole  pro- 
ceeding is  null.  Foremost  among  these  truths  are  the  facts 
of  consciousness,  which  we  cannot  doubt,  because  that  doubt 
itself,  being  an  affection  of  mindj  can  be  known  only  so  far  as 
we  are  conscious  of  it.  It  would  be  suicidal,  on  the  part  of 
any  philosophy,  to  call  in  question  the  real  existence  of  those 
sensations,  emotions,  and  thoughts,  of  which  at  each  instant 
the  philosopher  himself  is  conscious,  and  on  which  he  builds 
his  system,  whatever  it  may  be.  Hume,  therefore,  who 
doubted  every  thing  else,  admitted  the  reality  of  these  mental 
states,  limiting  each,  however,  to  the  instant  of  its  manifesta- 
tion. The  testimony  of  consciousness  is  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  what  occurs  within  its  own  province ;  it  is  good  evi- 
dence as  to  the  reality  and  the  character  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomenon, but  not  to  any  outward  fact  which  that  plienomenon 
is  supposed  to  represent  It  evinces,  for  instance,  the  reality 
of  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  universe ;  but  it 
does  not  prove  the  correctness  of  that  belief.  With  this  ex- 
ception, however,  it  is  a  good  witness  as  to  the  character  or 
nature  of  that  belief;  it  comprehends  the  whole  psychological 
phenomenon,  but  nothing  beyond  it. 

What,  then,  is  its  testimony  respecting  our  perception  of 
outward  things  ?  It  is,  that  this  perception  is  immediate^  or, 
in  other  words,  that  we  take  cognizance  of  the  external  object 
itself,  and  not  merely  of  an  idea,  image,  or  mental  representa- 
tion of  that  object.  How  such  a  perception  is  possible  —  how 
the  mind  can,  as  it  seems,  go  beyond  itself,  and  acquire  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  what  is  foreign  to  its  own  being,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  something  else,  we  cannot  understand ; 
this  problem  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties.  But 
it  would  be  the  grossest  presumption  to  argue  that  a  thing  is 
not,  because  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  —  to  deny  the  fact,  be- 
cause we  cannot  comprehend  the  mode,  of  its  existence.  Of 
the  fact,  we  are  certain,  for  it  is  a  phenomenon  within  the 
sphere  of  consciousness,  and  that  faculty  testifies  distinctly 
as  to  its  existence,  and  as  to  its  character, — namely,  that  it 
is  immediate,  or  that  we  perceive  the  thing  itself,  and  not 
merely  its  representative.  The  sceptic  cannot  reject  the  evi- 
dence of  consciousness  in  this  case,  because  he  is  obliged  to 
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admit  it  in  every  other,  and  to  discredit  it  in  a  single  instance' 
would  be  to  stultify  his  whole  argument.  He  may  still  argue, 
it  is  true,  that,  for  all  we  know,  the  object  of  which  we  have 
this  immediate  perception  is  an  illusion  and  cheat;  for  it  is 
not  pretended  that  consciousness  takes  any  note  of  the  object 
itself,  but  only  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  known  to 
us.  It  testifies  not  that  the  object  is  real,  but  that  the  per- 
ception of  it  is  immediate,  or  that  it  does  not  take  place  by 
means  of  a  representative  image.  The  distinct  exposition  of 
this  truth,  —  the  immediateness  of  our  knowledge  of  external 
things,  —  and  the  consequent  refutation  of  the  ideal  or  repre- 
sentative theory,  is  the  great  service  which  Dr.  Reid  has  ren- 
dered to  philosophy. 

How  far  this  fact  goes  towards  establishing  the  correctness 
of  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  an  outward  universe,  is  very 
clearly  and  forcibly  shown  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

**  In  the  act  of  sensible  perception,  I  am  conscious  of  two  things ;  — 
oi' myself  €L&  the  perceiving  siihjectj  and  of  an  exteimal  reality,  in  relation 
with  my  sense,  as  the  object  perceived.  Of  the  existence  of  both  these 
things  I  am  convinced :  because  I  am  conscious  of  knowing  each  of 
them,  not  mediately,  in  something  else,  as  represented,  but  immediately, 
in  itself,  as  existing.  Of  their  mutual  independence  I  am  no  less  con- 
vinced ;  because  each  is  apprehended  equally,  and  at  once,  in  the  same 
indivisible  energy,  the  one  not  preceding  or  determining,  the  other  not 
following  or  determined ;  and  because  each  is  apprehended  out  of,  and 
in  direct  contrast  to,  the  other."     p.  747. 

This  is  a  brief  exposition  of  what  is  usually  called  the  ar- 
gument from  common  sense  for  the  existence  of  things  with- 
out us.  The  substance  of  the  argument  is  Reid's  ;  the 
limitations  of  it,  the  nice  distinctions  which  it  involves,  and 
the  carefully  guarded  and  precise  manner  in  which  it  is 
stated,  are  Hamilton's.  In  its  present  form,  it  is  certainly 
very  far  from  an  appeal  to  popular  prejudice ;  nothing  more 
rigidly  scientific  and  exact  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass 
of  metaphysical  reasoning.  That  it  is  susceptible  of  abuse 
niust  be  admitted ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  common  under- 
standing, the  universal  consciousness,  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
clear  a  question  of  the  needless  subtleties  with  which  it  had 
been  perplexed.     Reid  himself  stated  it  very  loosely  ;  Brown 
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misconceived  it  altogether.  But  when  kept  within  its  proper 
limits,  it  is  authoritative  and  legitimate.  We  do  not  say, 
that,  properly  speaking,  it  is  a  proofs  or  demonstration,  that  the 
outward  world  exists ;  for  such  proof  the  human  faculties 
are  not  competent  to  give.  No  matter  of  fact  can  be  demon- 
strated ;  only  the  relations  of  ideas,  and  abstract  propositions 
—  things  which  can  be  perfectly  apprehended  in  themselves — 
are  susceptible  of  this  kind  of  reasoning.  But  the  reality  of 
outward  nature  is  sufficiently  established  when  our  immediate 
knowledge  of  it  is  placed  upon  the  same  basis  with  our  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  existence.  Then,  it  cannot  be  eii^proved ; 
and  this  is  all,  in  our  dealings  with  the  sceptic,  that  we  re- 
quire. "  The  argument  from  common  sense,"  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam, "  is  of  principal  importance  in  reference  to  the  class  of 
contingent  truths.  The  others,  from  their  converse  being 
absolutely  incogitable,  sufficiently  guard  themselves." 

The  question,  whether  any  thing  really  exists  out  of  the 
mind  which  perceives  it,  is  here  taken,  it  should  be  observed, 
only  as  a  capital  instance,  or  instructive  example,  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  argument  from  common  sense.  Our  author's 
chief  purpose  is  to  vindicate  the  legitimacy  of  this  argument  as 
one  means  for  the  discovery  of  truth ;  to  show  how  far,  and  under 
what  conditions,  it  is  applicable ;  to  point  out  its  essential 
characteristics;  and  to  prove,  "by  a  chronological  series  of 
testimonies,  from  the  dawn  of  speculation  to  the  present  day," 
that  it  has  been  generally  recognized  by  philosophers  both  in 
reality  and  in  name.  We  cannot  follow  him  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  broad  subject ;  most  of  his  conclusions  may  be 
anticipated,  or  deduced,  from  the  example  that  has  been  given. 
The  common  objection,  that  this  argument  takes  away  the 
decision  of  a  scientific  question  from  the  judgment  of  philoso- 
phers, and  accords  it  to  the  verdict  of  the  vulgar,  is  thus  ad- 
mirably answered. 

"  The  first  problem  of  Philosophy  —  and  it  is  one  of  no  easy  accom- 
plishment —  being  to  seek  out,  purify,  and  establish,  by  intellectual 
analysis  and  criticism,  the  elementary  feelings  or  beliefs,  in  which  are 
given  the  elementary  truths  of  which  all  are  in  possession ;  and  the 
argument  from  common  sense  being  the  allegation  of  these  feelings  or 
beliefs  as  explicated  and  ascertained,  in  proof  of  the  relative  truths  and 
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iheir  necessary  consequences ;  —  tliis  argumeat  is  manifeslly  dependent 
on  philodophj,  OS  an  art,  aa  an  acquired  dexterity,  aud  cannot,  notwith- 
standing the  errors  which  they  have  so  frequently  conunitted,  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  ihc  philosophers.  Common  Sense  is  like  ComnKHi 
Law.  Cach  may  be  laid  duwu  as  the  general  rule  of  decision ;  but  ia 
the  one  case  it  must  be  lell  to  the  jurist,  in  the  other  to  the  philosopher, 
to  uscerlnin  what  are  the  contents  of  the  rule  ;  and  though  in  both  in- 
stances the  common  man  may  be  cited  as  a  witness,  for  the  custom  or 
the  fact,  in  neither  can  he  be  allowed  to  officiate  as  advocate  or  aa 
judge."    p.  752. 

The  argument  from  commoti  sense,  or  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciuusness,  (for  they  mean  the  same  thing,)  must  be  tiniver- 
saUy  accepted,  or  uuiveraally  rejected.  If  competent  to  prove 
any  thing,  it  must  be  competent  to  prove  every  thing  that 
comes  within  its  scope.  For  the  truths  or  facta  which  de- 
pend upon  it  are  simple  and  primitive ;  and  they  depend  upon 
nothing  else.  They  cannot  be  proved  by  reasoning,  and  they 
rest  upon  no  other  evidence.  When  there  is  but  one  witnesBj 
his  testimony  must  be  unimpeachable  in  every  respect,  and 
upon  all  particulars ;  falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus.  Foi 
this  reason,  Hamilton  maintains  that  Br.  Thomas  Brown's 
theory  of  perception  is  contradictory  and  absurd,  inasmuch  as 
it  denies  that  wc  have  any  immediate  perception  of  external 
things,  herein  rejecting  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  and 
still  bases  the  fact  of  their  existence  upon  the  universal  belief 
of  mnnkind,  such  belief  resting  on  no  other  ground  than  what 
he  has  jnst  refused  to  accept.  For  this  reason,  also,  there  is 
peculiar  pertinency  in  our  author's  attempt  to  bring  together 
the  various  appellations  by  which  the  principles  of  common 
sense  have  been  designated,  and  in  the  series  of  quotations 
from  the  philosophers  of  all  ages,  in  which  the  paramount 
authority  of  these  principles  is  directly  recognized.  This 
work  i»  performed  with  astonishing  erudition  and  acuteness, 
the  unthoTs  cited  bring  the  highest  names  in  the  history  of 
philoaophy,  Ww.  quotations  being  apposite,  and  the  comment- 
ary which  aa^ftnfKinics  them,  though  concise,  is  singularly 
complete  and  iuatructive.  Jt  is  well  to  know,  that  the  most 
profouml  phikMopby  ta,  io  totac  of  its  most  important  results, 
idvutical  witJl  tie  pfai»e>t  common  aenite,  and  that  this  has 
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always  been  acknowledged  by  the  philosophers  in  general 
terms,  however  the  interests  of  their  respective  theories  may 
have  led  them  to  question  it  in  a  particular  case. 

It  is  an  obvious  corollary  from  the  doctrine  already  stated, 
that  all  our  knowledge  must  be  either  immediate  and  intui- 
tive, or  mediate  and  representative.  We  know  either  an  ob- 
ject itself,  or  its  image  and  representative,  —  the  action  of  the 
mind  in  the  former  case  being  single  and  direct,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  complex  and  indirect.  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
second  Supplementary  Dissertation  is  intended  to  illustrate 
this  distinction.  Consciousness  is  the  medium  through  which 
all  knowledge  is  presented  to  us.  If  we  are  studying  the 
phenomena  of  our  own  minds,  with  regard  only  to  their  ac- 
tual condition  and  present  existence,  and  without  reference  to 
any  other  object  or  idea  which  they  are  believed  to  represent, 
then  our  knowledge  of  them  is  intuitive,  or,  as  our  author  pre- 
fers to  say,  presentative.  But  if  the  mental  phenomenon  be  an 
act  of  memory  or  imagination,  then  it  is  considered  mainly 
with  reference  to  something  past,  or  to  something  merely 
possible,  but  not  real,  which  it  represents.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomenon itself,  and  of  its  representative  character,  —  the  lat- 
ter being  as  strongly  marked  and  distinct  as  the  former.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  cognitions  which  are  intuitive  are  as  clearly 
distinguished  by  consciousness  from  those  which  are  merely 
representative,  as  feelings  are  from  judgments,  or  sensations 
from  volitions.  Consequently,  the  assumption  that  mediate 
or  representative  knowledge  can  simulate  an  intuitive  charac- 
ter, is  perfectly  gratuitous ;  the  testimony  of  consciousness, 
which  is  the  highest  ground  of  certainty,  is  impeached  by  a 
blank  hypothesis.  It  is  no  more  reasonable  to  deny  the  im- 
mediateness  of  our  perception  of  outward  things,  than  to 
affirm  that  acts  of  memory  are  not  even  believed  to  represent 
some  past  occurrence  or  thought. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  our  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
ject of  perception  is  a  complete  knowledge.  We  know  it 
directly,  but  imperfectly.  Nay,  in  one  important  respect,  we 
do  not  know  it  at  all ;  matter,  or  substance  itself,  is  not  cog- 
nizable by  us,  except  as  the  unknown  seat  of  certain  qualities 
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or  nttfiljutcH,  whii^li  arc  manifested  to  sense.  Any  particular 
body  apprars  to  uh  only  as  something  which  is  extended,  &gat~ 
(fd,  eoloreil,  movable,  bard  or  soft;  what  that  something  is, 
wc  cannot  t*.-ll.  And  farther,  a  distinction  must  be  made 
among  ita  sensible  <{ualiUes,  eome  of  them  being  merely 
aaiiics  for  certain  sensations,  which  exist  only  a»  they  arc 
felt,  though  they  are  referred  to  the  body  that  causes  tJiem ; 
while  tilhcni  ore  conceived  to  belong  necessarily  to  the  consti* 
tulion  of  the  botly  which  ia  perceived,  without  reference  to 
our  mode  of  viewing  iL  The  latter  may  be  called  the  ejsen> 
tiat,  the  former  are  only  the  accuienial,  qualities  of  matter ; 
but  they  have  bt-en  commonly  designated  as  Primary  and 
Hocondfiry  ijuaiities.  Any  given  substance  is  capable  of  ex- 
citing in  na  a  variety  of  sensations,  some  of  which  ste  so 
denrly  rrfiTsblc  to  the  constitution  of  the  person  receiving 
tfacm  that  wc  never  think  of  considering  them  as  qualities  of 
tiu.'  outward  object;  they  vary  with  different  individuals,  and 
with  the  »amv  inilividual  at  ditfcrent  time?.  They  are  effecta 
pfudnced  on  our  nervous  organization  by  certain  pri^rties 
of  the  outward  body  which  wc  know  but  imperfectly,  or  not 
■t  all,     (hhcra  nem  to  belong  to  the  object,  inasmuch  as  we 
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should  be  arranged  under  one  head  or  the  other.  Some  attri- 
butes have  remained  in  dispute,  whether  they  should  be  con- 
sidered as  primary  or  secondary,  the  principle  of  distinction 
not  being  clearly  defined.  This  omission  to  complete  the 
work  is  the  more  remarkable  on  the  part  of  Reid  and  his 
followers,  since,  upon  their  doctrine  of  immediate  perception, 
outward  things  are  known  to  us  as  they  really  exist,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  be  able  sharply  to  distinguish  those 
qualities  which  are  really  inherent  in  them  from  those  which 
are  merely  reflected  back  upon  them  by  the  effects  produced 
on  our  senses.  .  Hamilton  has  attempted  to  supply  this  de- 
fect ;  and  the  classification  which  he  offers  is  certainly  more 
precise  and  complete,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  correct- 
ness, than  any  which  preceded  it. 

He  differs  from  other  philosophers,  first,  by  proposing  three 
classes  instead  of  two,  calling  them  respectively  Primary, 
Secundo-primary,  and  Secondary.  Under  the  first  head  are 
ranked  those  qualities  which  are  essential  to  our  notion  of 
body,  any  one  of  which  being  abstracted,  the  notion  itself 
disappears,  or  body  becomes  incogitable.  These  may  all  be 
deduced  from  the  single  property  of  occupying  space,  or  rather 
firom  the  two  elements  which  this  notion  includes,  —  first,  of 
ffeomelrical  solidity,  or  a  threefold  extension  in  length,  breadth, 
and  depth,  and  second,  of  physical  solidity,  or  impenetrability, 
the  property  of  excluding  any  other  body  from  the  space  thus 
occupied.  As  these  two  qualities  are  viewed  in  different 
aspects  or  relations,  six  others  may  be  deduced  from  them  a 
priori,  by  a  necessity  of  thought,  or  without  any  further  em- 
pirical knowledge  of  the  object.  Thus,  geometrical  extension, 
if  limited  or  definite,  as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  any  particu- 
lar body,  obviously  implies  divisibility,  size,  and  shape  or 
figure  ;  and  the  physical  quality  of  solidity  or  impenetrability 
implies  mobility  and  position.  From  size  again,  (if  we  think 
of  the  quantity  of  space  occupied  in  relation  with  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  occupying,)  we  have  the  additional  attribute  of 
density  or  rarity.  We  have  eight  qualities,  then,  which  are 
rightly  called  Primary,  since  they  must  belong  to  the  object 
as  it  exists,  and  not  merely  as  it  is  perceived. 

The  Secundo-primary  qualities  may  all  be  comprised  under 
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the  single  category  of  resistance^  or  pressure ;  they,  are  only 
forms  of  measurable  or  superable  resistance  to  displacement. 
They  may  be  deduced  from  the  three  leading  properties  of  ol- 
traction  (comprising  gravitation  and  cohesion,)  repulsion^  and 
inertia.  According  as  bodies  are  compared  with  each  other 
in  these  three  respects,  they  are  distinguished  as  heavy  or 
light,  hard  or  soft,  brittle  or  tough,  elastic  or  inelastic,  movable 
or  immovable,  &c. ;  —  a  complete  list  would  evidently  be  a 
long  one.  They  are  not  Primary  qualities,  because  they  are 
not  essential  to  our  notion  of  body,  which  can  evidently  be 
conceived  without  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
Secondary,  because  they  suppose  the  Primary  qualities,  and 
are  therefore  objective  attributes,  or  real  properties  of  the 
thing  as  it  exists ;  they  arc  not  imputed  sensations,  or  quali- 
ties reflected  from  mind  upon  external  nature.  As  accidental, 
and  yet  objective,  they  are  termed  Secundo-primary. 

But  Secondary  qualities  are  true  subjective  affections,  and 
are  no  farther  inherent  in  the  external  object  than  as  this  is  so 
constituted  as  to  affect  our  nervous  organization  in  one  way 
rather  than  another.  Certain  cutaneous  sensations  are  pro- 
duced when  a  foreign  body  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  such  as  sneezing,  titillation,  and  shuddering,  which  we 
never  think  of  attributing  to  the  body,  except  as  contact  with 
it  is  the  cause  of  them.  In  like  manner,  pleasure  and  pain 
are  properly  limited  to  the  percipient  subject  affected  by  them, 
and  arc  not  projected,  as  it  were,  beyond  consciousness.  A 
little  reflection  shows  that  the  case  is  precisely  similar  with 
the  proper  affections  of  the  several  senses,  such  as  colors, 
sounds,  tastes,  and  smells.  The  nervous  organization  of  the 
eye,  ear,  or  nose,  —  not  the  specific  qualities  of  the  stimulus 
which  is  applied  to  it,  —  determines  the  character  of  the 
sensation.  Any  kind  of  stimulus,  if  powerful  enough,  calls 
forth  from  the  affected  nerve  its  one  peculiar  sensation, — 
sometimes  momentary,  sometimes  continuing  long  after  the 
object  or  cause  is  withdrawn.  A  blow  on  the  eye,  or  even  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  may  give  as  vivid  a  sensation  of 
light  as  sudden  exposure  to  the  sun.  Diseased  nerves  may 
call  up  many  of  these  sensations,  without  the  presence  of  any 
external  stimulus.     These  Secondary  qualities  being  very  nu- 
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merous,  and  most  of  those  which  belong  to  the  same  class 
being  shaded  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees,  an 
enumeration  of  them  is  unnecessary. 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  on  these  Dissertations  supplement- 
ary to  Reid.  Our  sketch  of  them,  though  exceedingly  im- 
perfect, is  enough  to  show  that  they  form  a  curious  and  im- 
portant addition  both  to  the  history  and  the  theory  of  mental 
science.  They  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  philosophy  of 
perception,  a  Dissertation  upon  the  doctrine  of  mental  sugges- 
tion or  association  being  left  unfinished  For  the  author's 
views  upon  the  other  great  questions  in  philosophy,  we  must 
look  to  the  republication  of  his  articles  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  with  its  copious  appendices  and  notes,  the  new  mat- 
ter being  about  half  as  much  as  the  old.  These  articles,  on 
their  first  appearance,  attracted  much  notice,  especially  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  where  they  were  translated  into  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  and  made  the  subject  of  considerable 
commentary.  In  this  country,  also,  they  have  not  passed 
without  remark  by  the  few  who  have  given  any  attention  to 
metaphysical  science.  This  notice  was  the  more  compliment- 
ary, inasmuch  as  Sir  William  had  not  courted  it  by  arraying 
his  speculations  in  any  attractive  garb.  His  style  is  vigorous 
and  expressive,  but  void  of  ornament;  the  sentences  are 
packed  with  meaning,  and  the  argument  expressed  almost 
with  algebraic  conciseness,  so  that  a  painful  eifort  of  atten- 
tion is  needed  to  follow  the  train  of  thought  The  numerous 
divisions  of  the  theme  often  reduce  it  to  the  dryness  of  a  cata- 
logue, and  the  frequent  use  of  technicalities  gives  the  page  a 
forbidding  appearance.  But  in  spite  of  this  rugged  manner, 
the  writer's  strong  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  comprehensive 
exposition  of  it,  united  with  his  clearness  of  thought  and  vigor 
of  reasoning,  enforce  the  attention  of  the  reader,  though  they 
may  not  always  command  his  assent. 

Of  the  sixteen  essays  here  reprinted,  six  are  devoted  to  phi- 
losophy, eight  to  education,  and  only  two  to  general  literature. 
The  first  appendix,  or  Supplementary  Dissertation,  now  first 
published,  gives  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  fundamental  points 
of  the  writer's  system  of  philosophy,  which  he  calls  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Conditioned,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  Ab- 
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solute.  The  scheme  is  a  very  bold  one,  as  it  professes  to  give 
an  alphabet  of  thought,  or  a  complete  list  oif  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  thought  is  possible.  Its  conclusion  is  an 
avowal,  not  of  scepticism,  but  of  ignorance  and  impotency. 
We  viust  believe  what  we  cannot  understand,  and  cannot 
represent  in  thought,  even  as  possible.  But  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion is  taken  between  what  is  impossible  in  itself,  or  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  what  is  impossible  only  to  thought 
The  latter  we  may  be  compelled  to  accept  as  a  fact,  without 
finding  ourselves  thereby  involved  in  a  contradiction.  Thus, 
tliere  may  be  two  contradictory  propositions,  one  of  which, 
under  the  rule  of  excluded  middle,  must  be  true  ;  yet  the  truth 
of  either  is  absolutely  inconceivable,  because  they  both  tran- 
scend the  conditions  under  which  alone  thought  is  possible. 
Of  pure  space,  for  instance,  we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves 
either  the  absolute  limitation  or  the  infinite  extension.  Place 
the  boundary  of  space  where  we  may,  even  in  thought,  we 
cannot  lielp  recognizing  the  possibility  of  extending  it  far- 
ther. On  the  other  hand,  the  infinite  in  extension  equally 
passes  the  bounds  of  our  faculties  ;  if  we  attempt  to  construe 
it  in  thought,  it  becomes  either  the  indefinite  or  the  finite. 
Yet,  of  these  two  contradictory  propositions,  one  must  be  true, 
either  that  space  has  a  limit,  or  it  has  not.  One  of  them 
must  be  accepted,  though  both  arc  incogitable. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  his 
attempted  enumeration  of  all  the  conditions  of  thought,  which 
could  not  be  done  without  borrowing  his  language,  we  will 
consider  only,  as  an  illustration  of  his  doctrine,  the  application 
which  he  has  himself  made  of  it,  to  the  problem  respecting 
the  principle  of  causation.  The  problem  may  be  thus  stated  : 
Every  change,  every  phenomenon  which  begins  to  exist,  com- 
pels us  to  believe  it  had  a  cause,  —  some  agency  or  power  in 
action  which  determined  it  to  be.  This  is  not  a  particidar 
judgment,  or  one  founded  on  experience ;  —  in  fact,  experience, 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  the  outer  world  is  concerned.)  does  not 
make  known  to  us  a  single  true  cause.  It  shows  only  a  suc- 
coBsion  of  events,  but  nowhere  reveals  the  link  whicJi  binds 
theni  together,  or  their  necessary  dependence,  one  upon 
another.     Yet  we  unhesitatingly  aflirm  of  every  event,  that 
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it  must  have  a  cause,  or  that  it  could  not  take  place  without 
some  determining  agency.  Why  do  we  so  affirm  ?  What  is 
the  ground  for  this  judgment,  thus  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  nothing  can  begin  to  be 
without  a  cause  ? 

According  to  our  author,  seven  different  answers  may  be, 
and  actually  have  been,  proposed  to  this  question.  Four  of 
these  are  based  on  experience,  or  affirm  that  the  causal  judg- 
ment is  acquired,  being  derived  from  observation,  either  of 
outward  events,  or  of  the  phenomena  of  our  own  minds ;  the 
other  three  regard  it  as  an  a  priori  cognition,  or  law  of  thought 
The  first  opinion,  that  we  are  able  to  detect  the  efficient 
causes  which  govern  the  succession  of  events,  even  in  the 
outer  world,  the  true  tiextis  or  bond  of  union  between  the  phe- 
nomenon and  its  cause  being  exposed  to  our  observation, 
though  it  continues  to  be  the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  is  now  gene- 
rally abandoned  by  the  learned.  It  was  rejected  even  in 
our  statement  of  the  problem,  so  that  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  it  here.  The  second  opinion,  which  refers  the  judgment 
of  causation  to  our  mentcd  experience,  or  to  consciousness  of 
the  power  of  volition  over  our  acts,  is  rejected  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  but,  as  we  maintain,  for  insufficient  reasons.  The 
discussion  may  be  postponed,  however,  till  we  have  considered 
the  other  theories,  one  of  which  he  adopts.  The  third  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon  refers  it  to  induction,  and  affirms 
that  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  causation  in  the  same  way 
by  which  we  trace  out  other  recondite  laws  of  nature.  We 
have  repeatedly  observed  that  two  events  happen  in  immedi- 
ate connection  with  each  other ;  we  have  never  observed  the 
one  except  in  its  union  with  the  other.  We  infer,  then,  that 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  each  other ;  and  farther 
observation  bringing  to  view  a  multitude  of  such  instances, 
we  generalize  the  fact  into  a  law  of  nature.  But  this  theory  is 
logically  absurd,  because  more  is  collected  in  the  conclusion 
than  was  distributed  in  the  premises.  We  cannot  affirm,  on 
any  occasion,  that  all  must  be^  because  some  are.  On  this 
theory,  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for  us  to  say,  that  an 
event  which  happens  to  have  remained  as  yet  unobserved  by 
us,  may  take  place  without  a  cause.     But  our  judgment  of 
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causality  denies  this  ;  it  affirms  that  every  phenomenon  must 
have  a  cause.  The  fourth  theory,  which  seeks  to  resolve  the 
whole  difficulty  into  the  influence  of  custom  or  habit,  amounts 
nearly  to  the  same  thing,  and  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  "  The 
customary  never  reaches,  never  etcn  approaches,  to  the  neces- 
sary. Association  may  explain  a  strong  and  special,  but  it 
can  never  explain  a  universal  and  absolutely  irresistible,  bcliel 
On  this  theory,  also,  when  association  is  recent,  the  causal 
judgment  should  be  weak,  and  rise  only  gradually  into  full 
force,  as  custom  becomes  inveterate.  But  we  do  not  find  that 
this  judgment  is  feebler  in  the  young,  and  stronger  in  the 
old." 

All  the  theories  which  are  based  on  experience  being  thus 
adjudged  insufficient,  let  us  examine  those  which  give  an 
a  priori  origin  to  our  idea  of  cause,  or  resolve  it  into  a  law  of 
our  mental  constitution.     The  first  of  these,  or  the  fifth  theory 
in  the  full  series,  considers  the  causal  judgment  as  a  primary 
revelation  to  the  intellect,  or  an  ultimate  principle,  the  genesis 
of  which  does  not  admit  of  explanation.     This  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Rcid,  Kant,  Stewart,  and  Cousin ;  and  it  is  now 
more  generally  received  than  any  other.    But  as  ultimate 
principles  are  not  to   be  multiplied  without  necessity,  this 
theory  cannot  be  accepted  till  all  modes  of  explaining  the 
phenomenon  are  proved  to  be  unsound.     We  speak  of  all 
explanations,  because,  in  truth,  this  theory  is  no  explanation 
at  all.     It  only  states  the  fact,  that  the  causal  judgment  is 
necessary,  and  asserts  that  it  is  also  primitive,  only  because  we 
cannot  explain  its  origin.    This  opinion,  moreover,  is  sceptical ; 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  sceptical,  it  is  insufficient     The  ques- 
tion is,  jBbu;  do  we  know  that  a  cause  is  necessary  for  every 
event?  and  the  answer, according  to  this  theory, is,  that  we  do 
not  know  Uf  bat  by  a  necessity  of  our  nature,  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  it     Wliether  this  belief  has  any  objective  validity, 
whether  one  event  is  really  caused  by  another  in  the  way  in 
which  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  is  what  the  theory  not 
only  does  not  attempt  to  prove,  but  asserts  to  be  incapable  of 
prooL     Wo  need  not  dwell  upon  the  sixth  system,  as  it  is  only 
an  endeavor  to  demonstrate  by  abstract  reasoning,  or  upon 
the  principle  of  contradiction,  what  is  asserted  in  the  causal 
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judgment.  The  attempt  is  vain,  because  our  knowledge  of 
causation  is  not  involved  or  implied  in  any  higher  act  of  judg- 
ment or  self-evident  proposition,  from  which  it  can  be  deduced 
by  analysis.  The  reasoning  which  would  trace  it  to  any 
higher  principle  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  inconse- 
quent. 

We  come,  then,  to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  own  theory,  as 
the  seventh  opinion  that  can  be  formed  upon  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. He  resolves  our  positive  affirmation,  that  every  event 
must  have  a  cause,  into  a  mere  negation,  or  a  result  of  the  in- 
competency of  the  thinking  faculty.  We  cannot  conceive, 
we  cannot  even  think,  an  absolute  commencement  of  exist- 
ence. The  causal  judgment  is  but  one  form  of  the  universal 
maxim,  e  nihilo  nihil  fit.  Because  we  cannot  imagine,  or 
in  any  way  construe  to  thought,  that  something  should  be 
created  out  of  nothing,  whenever  a  new  phenomenon  ap- 
pears, we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  it  did  really  exist, 
prior  to  this  manifestation  of  it,  under  other  forms.  "  But  to 
say  that  a  thing  previously  existed  under  different  forms,  is 
only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  a  thing  had  causes."  If  the 
event  be  an  isolated  one, — that  is,  if  it  be  not  observed  in 
immediate  connection  with  another  event,  or  in  a  line  of  suc- 
cessive phenomena,— we  are  stiU  compeUed  to  imagine  that 
it  did  not  then  really  begin  to  be,  but  that  it  previously  ex- 
isted under  some  unknown  form ;  that  it  had  an  occult  cause. 
But  if  two  events  are  observed  in  direct  succession,  as  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  we  conceive  that  the  latter  is  but  a 
repetition,  or  in  other  words,  an  effect,  of  the  former. 

Bat  this  is  only  one  pole  of  the  doctrine  to  which  we  are  led 
by  the  mere  impotence  of  the  thinking  faculty.  Not  only  are 
we  unable  to  conceive  an  absolute  commencement,  but  we  can- 
not think  out  an  absolute  non-commencemeni^  or  a  succession 
of  causes  and  effects  stretching  back  to  infinity.  The  doctrine 
of  fatalism— -in  the  rigid  form  in  which  alone  it  is  presented 
by  consistent  thinkers,  like  Spinoza  and  Fichte  —  is  just  as 
inconceivable,  just  as  impossible  to  thought,  as  the  doctrine 
of  free-will.  We  are  alike  unable  to  think  that  the  world 
ever  had  an  absolute  beginning,  or  that  it  never  began 
to  be. 
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"  TThat  is  oar  thoagfat  of  creatioo  ?  It  is  not  a  thought  of  the  mere 
springing  of  nothing  into  something.  On  the  contrary,  creation  is  con- 
c'i'woA,  and  is  by  us  conceivable,  only  as  the  evolution  of  existence 
from  possibility  into  actuality,  by  the  fiat  of  the  deity.  Let  us  place 
ourselves  in  imagination  at  its  very  crisis.  Now,  can  we  construe  it 
to  thought,  that  the  moment  after  the  universe  flashed  into  material 
reality,  into  manifested  being,  that  there  was  a  larger  complement  of 
<;xi.<)tence  in  the  universe  and  its  author  together,  than,  the  moment 
h<;fore,  there  subsisted  in  the  deity  alone  ?  This  we  are  unable  to  ima- 
;^ine.  And  what  is  true  of  our  concept  of  creation,  holds  of  our  con- 
rojit  of  annihilation.  TVe  can  think  no  real  annihilation,  —  no  absolute 
^linking  of  something  into  nothing.  But,  as  creation  is  cogitable  by 
n.a,  only  as  a  putting  forth  of  divine  power,  so  is  annihilation  by  us 
only  conceivable,  as  a  withdrawal  of  that  same  power.  All  that  is 
now  actually  existent  in  the  universe,  this  we  think  and  must  think, 
as  hairing,  prior  to  creation,  virtually  existed  in  the  creator;  and 
in  imagining  the  universe  to  be  annihilated,  we  can  only  conceive 
this,  as  the  retractation  by  the  deity  of  an  overt  energy  into  latent 
[Kjwcr.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  think  what 
it  thinks  existent,  lapsing  into  non-existence,  either  in  time  past  or 
in  time  future."     Discussions,    pp.  592-593. 

The  material  universe  is  conceived  as  existent  in  space; 
events  take  place,  or  exist,  in  time.  The  equal  impossibility 
of  conceiving,  and  of  denying,  the  infinity  of  space  and  time, 
gives  rise  to  the  contradictions  which  Kant  calls  "  the  anti- 
nomies of  pure  reason."  There  are  four  such  antinomies 
stated  by  Kant ;  each  consists  of  two  propositions  contradict- 
ory of  each  other ;  and  he  demonstrates  both.  Of  course,  the 
proof  of  one  is  a  demonstration  of  the  falsity  of  the  other ; 
yet  the  other  is  also  demonstrated  to  be  true.  Thus  far,  then, 
Hamilton's  doctrine  is  only  a  repetition  of  Kant's ;  the  former 
only  changes  the  order  of  the  proofs.  Kant  demonstrates  that 
the  contradictory  propositions  are  both  true ;  Hamilton  de- 
monstrates that  they  are  both,  in  our  apprehension  of  them, 
false,  —  borrowing,  for  this  purpose,  Kant's  proof  of  the  oppo- 
site doctrine.  The  example,  which  we  have  just  given,  of  the 
application  of  his  system  to  the  opposite  doctrines  of  fatalism 
and  free-will,  is  one  of  the  antinomies  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher ;  and  the  reasoning  in  the  two  cases  is  the  same.  But 
here  the  two  systems  diverge.     These  contradictions   drive 
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Kant  into  sheer  scepticism ;  he  affirms  that  no  metaphysical 
science  is  possible,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  ontology  and 
speculative  theology  are  self-contradictory  and  absurd.  Hamil- 
ton tries  to  struggle  out  of  the  abyss,  by  converting  a  real 
negation  into  an  apparent  affirmative ;  by  evoking  a  substan- 
tive power  out  of  a  mere  incompetency  of  the  intellect ;  by 
resolving  our  positive  affirmation  of  a  cause  into  our  inability 
to  conceive  of  any  absolute  beginning  of  existence.  The  tviro 
contradictory  propositions  are  not  false,  but  they  are  impossi- 
ble to  thought  Because  they  are  contradictory,  one  of  them 
must  be  true ;  but  the  reasoning  faculty  alone  cannot  decide 
which  is  true,  or  how  it  can  be  true.  Some  things  may  be 
possible  in  themselves,  or  may  be  real  existences,  though  they, 
are  impossible  to  thought ;  in  other  words,  what  is  incogitable 
is  not  necessarily  non-existent  Going  back  to  the  problem  or 
causation,  he  maintains  that  our  mere  consciousness  of  moral 
liberty  cannot  be  allowed  to  contradict  the  positive  law  of  in- 
telligence, that  nothing  can  absolutely  begin  to  be,  and  con- 
sequently, that  there  can  be  no  independent  cause  —  no  cause 
which  is  not  at  the  same  time  an  effect  of  something  else. 
The  one  consciousness  being  just  as  strong  as  the  other,  there 
is  no  reason  for  subordinating  one  to  the  other ;  and  if  con- 
sciousness be  allowed  to  contradict  itself,  all  its  affirmations 
are  discredited,  and  we  have  no  refuge  against  complete 
scepticism. 

"  But  the  doctrine  which  I  propose  is  not  obnoxious  to  these  objec- 
tions. It  does  not  maintain  that  the  judgment  of  causality  is  depend- 
ent on  a  power  of  the  mind,  imposing,  as  necessary  in  thought,  what  is 
necessary  in  the  universe  of  existence.  On  the  contrary,  it  resolves 
this  judgment  into  a  mere  mental  impotence,  —  an  impotence  to  con- 
ceive either  of  two  contradictories.  And  as  the  one  or  the  other  of 
contradictories  must  be  true,  whilst  both  cannot ;  it  proves,  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  inferring  a  certain  fact  to  be  impossible,  merely  from 
our  inability  to  conceive  it  possible.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  causal 
judgment  be  not  an  express  afiirmation  of  mind,  but  only  an  incapacity 
of  thinking  the  opposite ;  it  follows,  that  such  a  negative  judgment  can- 
not counterbalance  the  express  affirmative,  the  unconditional  testimony 
of  consciousnesSy  —  that  we  are,  though  we  know  not  how,  the  true  and 
responsible  authors  of  our  actions,  not  merely  the  worthless  links  in 
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an  adamantine  series  of  effects  and  causes.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  only  on  such  a  doctrine  that  we  can  philosophically  vindicate  the 
liberty  of  the  human  will,  —  that  we  can  rationally  assert  to  man  — 
*  fat  is  avolsa  voluntas/  How  the  will  can  possibly  be  free,  must 
remain  to  us,  under  the  present  limitation  of  our  faculties,  wholly  in- 
comprehensible. We  are  unable  to  conceive  an  absolute  commence- 
ment ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free  volition.  A  determination 
by  motives  cannot,  to  our  understanding,  escape  from  necessitation. 
Nay,  were  we  even  to  admit  as  true,  what  we  cannot  think  as  possible, 
iitill  the  doctrine  of  a  motiveless  volition  would  be  only  casualism  ;  and 
the  free  acts  of  an  indifferent,  are,  morally  and  rationally,  as  worthless 
as  the  pre-ordered  passions  of  a  determined,  will.  Jfow,  therefore,  I 
repeat,  moral  liberty  is  possible  in  man  or  God,  we  are  utterly  unable 
speculatively  to  understand.  But  j)ractically,  the  fact,  that  we  are 
free,  is  given  to  us  in  the  consciousness  of  an  uncompromising  law  of 
duty,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  moral  accountability ;  and  this  fact  of 
liberty  cannot  be  redargued  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incomprehensible, 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  proves,  against  the  necessitarian, 
that  things  there  are,  which  may^  nay  must  be  true,  of  which  the 
understanding  is  wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itself  the  possibility." 

Discussions,    pp.  59G-597. 

This  system  is  certainly  an  ingenious  one,  and  it  is  supported 
with  great  subtlety  of  reasoning,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  long 
string  of  authorities,  from  Democritus  to  Scaligcr,  which, 
more  suo,  Hamilton  cites  to  prove  that  the  consummation  of 
knowledge  is  a  confession  of  ignorance,  and  that  "  the  grand 
result  of  human  wisdom  is  only  a  consciousness  that  what  we 
know  is  as  nothing  to  wiiat  we  know  not,"  But  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  system  is  satisfactorily  made  out,  or  that  it 
differs  very  widely  from  the  scepticism  \vhich  it  professes  to 
shun.  We  object  to  the  first  step  in  its  application  to  our 
judgment  of  causality.  Our  philosopher  seems  to  confound 
beinff  with  doinff^  or  existence  with  causation.  But  can  we 
not  easily  conceive  of  passive  or  inert  existence  ?  And  is  not 
this  precisely  our  notion  of  matter,  as  opposed  to  mind  ?  He 
resolves  our  necessity  of  thinking  that  every  event  has  a 
cause,  into  our  inability  to  believe  that  something  can  be 
created  out  of  nothing.  It  would  be  better  to  reverse  the 
process;  the  causal  judgment  is  the  more  comprehensive  one 
of  the  two,  and  the  maxim,  e  nihilo  nihil  fit  jis  but  an  inference 
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from  it,  or  an  application  of  it  to  a  particular  case.  It  is  surely 
more  natural  to  say,  that  something'  (i.  e.  some  being)  cannot 
be  created  out  of  nothing,  because  every  thing  (i.  e.  beings 
and  events)  must  have  a  cause,  than  to  make  the  premise  and 
the  conclusion  change  places  with  each  other.  And  we  cannot 
see  that  much  progress  is  made  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  by  this  reasoning,  however  stated.  The  two  propo- 
sitions being  equally  undeniable,  the  question  of  logical  or 
chronological  priority  between  them  is  one  of  no  importance. 

The  system  is  faulty,  again,  because,  instead  of  explaining 
the  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  it  boldly  identifies  the 
cause  with  the  effect,  and  thus  falsifies  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  If  we  believe  the  phenomenon  must  have  a  cause, 
only  in  order  to  avoid  believing  that  the  sum  of  existence  is 
actually  increased,  then  the  cause  and  the  phenomenon  are 
really  the  same  existence,  —  and  no  change,  no  event,  has 
taken  place.  Sir  William's  doctrine  explains  only  continuity 
of  existence,  not  causation.  Even  his  language  shows  hesita- 
tion and  uncertainty  here.  Unwilling  explicitly  to  say,  that 
the  cause  is  precisely  the  same  thing  with  the  phenomenon, 
he  affirms  only  that  "  the  elements  of  its  existence  "  are  the 
same,  that  the  cause  is  only  the  phenomenon  itself,  which 
"did  really  exist  prior  to  [its  manifestation]  under  other 
forms,^^  But  this  will  not  help  him  any ;  for  a  change  in  ap- 
pearance is  just  as  inexplicable  as  a  change  in  reality.  It  is 
still  a  change,  an  event,  and  as  such,  it  must  have  a  cause. 
"  The  elements  of  its  existence  "  are  now  differently  combined ; 
or,  the  same  existence  now  appears  "  under  other  forms ; "  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  phenomenon  now  first  manifests  itself  as  such, 
or  in  its  proper  shape.  What  was  it,  which  combined  the 
elements  anew  —  or  gave  them  a  different  form —  or  allowed 
the  former  occult  existence  to  become  manifest?  The  theory 
is  evidently  at  fault  here,  and  just  where  it  is  most  wanted. 

But  the  great  vice  of  the  theory  is,  that  it  ignores  alto- 
gether the  notion  of  power  or /arce,  though  this  is  a  necessary 
element  of  our  idea  of  causation.  The  impossibility  of  think- 
ing the  sum  of  existence  to  be  either  absolutely  increased,  or 
absolutely  diminished,  can  explain,  at  the  utmost,  only  the 
juxtaposition  (so  to  speak)  of  causes  and  effects.     It  cannot 
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prove  more  than  the  necessity  of  thinking  that  the  succession 
of  phenomena  is  continuous  —  without  break  before  or  after 
—  each  one  being  only  a  disguised  repetition  of  its  predeces- 
sor —  and  not  one  either  really  beginning  to  be,  or  rctilly  ceas- 
ing to  exist.  It  cannot  prove  or  explain  (what  wc  are  still 
obliged  to  believe)  that  each  phenomenon  is  really  produced 
or  evolved  by  some  exertion  of  force — some  power  in  action. 
If  ciuisation  is  any  thing  more  than  invariable  succession  — 
and  Sir  William  sharply  criticises  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  for 
maintaining  that  it  can  all  be  reduced  to  this,  thns  "  quietly 
cvirii-eniting  the  problem  of  its  sole  diiliculty"  —  then  the 
phenomenon  not  only  apparently  begins  to  be,  but  wc  neces- 
sarily assume  that  force  was  ex(;rted,  which  determined  it  to 
be  what  it  is,  and  not  something  else.  Otherwise,  how  came 
we  by  our  notion  of  power,  or  active  agency  ?  Will  our 
author  avowedly  resolve  this  notion,  also,  into  an  im}totcucy 
of  thought  ? 

Finally,  we  cannot  accept  this  theory,  because  we  find  no 
valid  obj('ction  to  the  second  opinion  stated  in  our  author's 
litit,  which  refers  the  origin  of  our  causal  judgment  to  a  dis- 
tinct self-eonseionsncss  of  the  eilicicncy  of  our  own  volitions. 
This  is  the  theory  the  consideration  of  which  we  postponed, 
in  order  to  bring  it  up  here  in  more  immediate  contrast  with 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  system.  That  we  may  not  under- 
state the  objections  wliich  have  been  made  to  it,  we  will  give 
them  in  his  words. 

"  Than  ars  many  philonphers  who  atiU  adhere  to  the  Hccond  opi- 
r  which  hu  been  best  stated  and  moat  strcnuotir-ly 
ftktc  M-  ^laiae  <le  Birvi,  one  of  the  acutcst  nielaphy- 
1  will  to  move  my  »nn,  and  I  move  it.     When  we 
h  eaye  De  Btmn,  the  following  arc  tlie  results : 
f  an  act  of  will ;  2°,  the  consciousness  of  a 
iC39  of  a  relation  of  tlic  motion  to 
!  rclfttiou?    Not  one  of  simple  suci-ea- 
V  da  an  aot  wiitioat  efficiency ;  it  is  a  product- 
[-a  volitioD,  there  is  given  (o  us  the  notion  of 
subsequently  project  out  from  our  internal 
bo  external  world.     But  the  cmpiricul 
For  between  the  overt  fact  of  corpo- 
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real  movement,  which  we  perceive,  and  the  internal  act  of  the  will  to 
move,  of  which  we  are  self-conscious,  there  intervenes  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate agencies,  of  which  we  are  wholly  unaware  ;  consequently,  we 
can  have  no  consciousness,  as  this  hypothesis  maintains,  of  any  causal 
connection  between  the  extreme  links  of  this  chain,  that  is,  between  the 
volition  to  move  and  the  arm  moving.  (See  Dissertations  on  Ecid, 
p.  866.) 

"But  independently  of  this,  the  second  objection  is  fatal  to  the 
theory  which  would  found  the  judgment  of  causality  on  any  empirical 
apprehension,  whether  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  or  of  the  phenomena 
of  matter.  Admitting  the  causal  efficiency  to  be  cognizable,  and  per- 
ception with  self-consciousness  to  be  competent  for  its  apprehension, 
still  as  these  faculties  can  inform  us  only  of  individual  causations,  the 
quality  of  necessity  and  consequent  universality  by  which  this  judg- 
ment is  characterized,  remains  wholly  unexplained."  Id.  pp.  587  -  o88. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  the  Dissertations  on  Reid  is  the 
following. 

"  Volition  to  move  a  limb,  and  the  actual  moving  of  it,  are  the  first 
and  last  in  a  series  of  more  than  two  successive  events  ;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  stand  to  each  other,  immediately,  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  They  may,  however,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  mediately.  But,  then,  if  they  can  be  known  in  con- 
sciousness as  thus  mediately  related,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  such 
knowledge,  that  the  intervening  series  of  causes  and  effects,  through 
which  the  final  movement  of  the  limb  is  supposed  to  be  mediately  de- 
pendent on  the  primary  volition  to  move,  should  be  known  to  con- 
sciousness immediately  under  that  relation.  But  this  intermediate, 
this  connecting  series  is,  confessedly,  unknown  to  consciousness  at  all, 
far  less  as  a  series  of  causes  and  effects.  It  follows,  therefore, 
a  fortiori,  that  the  dependency  of  the  last  on  the  first  of  these  events, 
as  of  an  effect  upoli  its  cause,  must  be  to  consciousness  unknown.  In 
other  words,  —  having  no  consciousness  that  the  volition  to  move  is 
the  efficacious  force  (power)  by  which  even  the  event  immediately 
consequent  on  it  (say  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  influence  from 
brain  to  mnscle)  is  produced,  such  event  being  in  fact  itself  to  con- 
sciousness occult ;  mulio  minus  can  we  have  a  consciousness  of  that 
volition  being  the  eflicacious  force  by  which  the  ultimate  movement  of 
the  limb  is  mediately  determined."  Keid's  Works,  pp.  866  -  867,  note. 

We  admit  the  facts  as  here  stated,  and  still  deny  that  the 
doctrine  of  M.  de  Biran,  when  properly  stated,  is  at  all  affected 
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by  them.  Hamilton  assumes  that  the  efficiency  of  the  voli- 
tion is  recognized  only  because  the  effect  —  the  movement  of 
the  limb  —  actually  follows.  Our  position  is,  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  volition  is  immediately  recognized,  because  we 
arc  directly  conscious  that  the  volition  tends  toward  the  move- 
ment—  exerts  an  effort,  or  expends  power  for  it  —  and,  there- 
fore, accomplishes  somethings  though  it  may  not  accomplish 
a//,  that  we  intended.  The  limb  may  refuse  to  move,  either 
from  a  paralysis  of  the  nerves,  or  from  the  w(iakness  of  the 
mu:^clcs.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  no  j)Ower  was  exerted, 
but  only  that  the  particular  modicum  of  power  was  insufficient 
for  the  whole  end  in  view,  and  was,  therefore,  apparently, 
spent  in  vain.  It  was  not  really  wasted.  If  a  laborer,  who  is 
capable  of  lifting  only  six  hundred  pounds,  strives  to  raise  a 
rock  weighing  a  thousand,  no  effect  seems  to  follow;  the 
rock  docs  not  move.  But  he  is  conscious  of  having  put  forth 
a  great  etl'ort  to  move  it ;  and,  as  potcer  in  action  is  necessa- 
rilij  catiSfil  or  cnitsaiivcs  an  eiVect  was  truly  produc(ul,  —  as 
would  be  sfcen  if  a  power  in  aid  were  exerted,  for  the  rock 
would  then  rise  under  an  additional  force  equal  to  only  four 
hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Mill  justly  remarks,  that,  "in  those 
sciences  of  causation  which  have  an  accurate  nomenclature, 
there  are  special  words  which  signify  a  tendency  to  the  parti- 
cular effect  with  which  the  science  is  conversant.  Thus, 
pressure^  in  mechanics,  is  synonymous  with  tendency  to  mo- 
tion, and  forces  are  not  reasoned  upon  as  causing  actual  mo- 
tion, but  as  exerting  pressure." 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  own  analysis  of  the  action  of  the 
will  in  detennining  motion  might  have  convinced  him  of  his 
error.    In  this  action,  he  rightly  distinguishes  three  things. 

*  1  oanent  or  purelj  mental  act  of  will :  what  for  dis- 

^  I  call  the  hfperor^mic  volition  to  move ;  —  the 

oob.     Of  this  YoUtion  we  ore  conscious,  even 

into  overt  action. 

II  become  transeunt,  be  carried  into  effect,  it 

effort  or  ni$u9  to  move.    This  I  would  cull  the 

•4*,  by  an  extension  of  the  scholsu^tic  language,  the 

'  *"  we  ore  immediately  conscious.     For  tec  are 

"HWi*  or  stupor  of  the  sensitive  nerves  ice 
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lose  all  feeling  of  the  movement  of  the  limb; —  though  by  a  paralysis  of 
the  motive  nerves,  no  movement  in  the  limb  follows  the  mental  effort 
to  move  ;  —  though  by  an  abnormal  stimulus  of  the  muscular  fibres,  a 
contraction  in  them  is  caused  even  in  opposition  to  our  will. 

"  3**.  Determined  by  the  enorganic  volition,  the  cerebral  influence  is 
transmitted  by  the  motive  nerves ;  the  muscles  contract  or  endeavor 
to  contract,  so  that  the  limb  moves  or  endeavors  to  move.  This  mo- 
tion or  effort  to  move  I  would  call  the  organic  movement^  the  organic 
nisus  ;  by  a  limitation  of  the  scholastic  term,  it  miglit  be  denominated 
the  actio  imperata.    pp.  8G4,  865,  note. 

It  is  in  this  third  element — the  organic  nisus  and  the  or- 
ganic movement  —  that  Sir  William  seeks  for  evidence  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  will,  and  rightly  declares  that  it  cannot  be 
found.  We  agree  with  him.  "Between  the  extreme  links 
of  this  chain,  ^  that  is,  between  the  volition  to  move,  and 
the  arm  moving,"  he  says,  "  there  intervenes  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate agencies,  of  which  we  are  wholly  unawares."  How 
mind  operates  upon  matter,  —  even  upon  the  matter  of  our 
own  bodies,  with  which  we  are  so  intimately  connected,  — 
we  do  not  know.  How  the  action  of  the  will  is  communi- 
cated to  the  muscles, — whether  by  one,  two,  or  three  inter- 
mediate steps, — we  do  not  know. 

But  we  find  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  volition  in  the  second 
of  our  author's  three  elements,  where  his  language,  which  we 
have  italicized,  is  so  explicit  that  it  seems  strange  the  conclu- 
sion could  have  escaped  him.  By  the  "  enorganic  voliiion^^ 
we  understand  neither  "  the  still  immanent  or  purely  mental 
act,"  nor  yet  the  organic  nisus  or  movement  which  is  wholly 
exterior  to  the  mind,  but  the  transeunt  act  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  command^  whether  it  is  obeyed  or  not ;  —  and  of  this 
enorganic  movement,  "we  are  immediately  conscious,"  though 
the  Umb  may  be  paralyzed.  It  is  action^  of  which  wc  arc 
here  conscious ;  otherwise,  the  "  purely  mental  act  of  will " 
could  not  have  "become  transeunt"  We  are  conscious  of  an 
(ffort  in  this  act  ^conscious  of  putting  forth  power  —  con- 
scious of  aUempting  to  move  the  muscles,  whether  they  ohvty 
or  not  The  laborer  is  not  more  clearly  conscious  that  he  has 
tried  to  raise  the  rock.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  power  in  action 
is  necessarily  causative ;  it  forms  our  only  idea  of  causation. 
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It  mast  proclnce  an  effect,  ihotigh  perhaps  not  the  whole  effect 
which  we  desire.  The  prcsaorc  is  not  lost,  though  the  rock 
docs  Bot  move.  We  have,  then,  the  direct  evidence  of  ooa- 
Kiottsness, — of  that  faculty  not  one  of  whose  dictates  can 
be  impeached,  —  that  the  will  is  a  trne  cause  —  an  efficieBt 
cause,  not  a  mere  antecedent  —  a  limited  cause,  indeed,  but 
supreme  within  its  proper  domain  — not  always  5u/1icient  fi» 
the  e»d  proposed,  bat  always  e/^cicnt,  or  cj;pending  force« 
which  is  real,  though  often  inadequate.  It  was  from  over- 
looking this  distinction,  and  confounding  sufficiency  with  effi- 
ciency, thai  the  cjnestion  has  been  so  much  perplexed,  "We 
bsve  here  all  the  marks  or  tests,  by  which  efficient  causation 
ia  di9tiRgiu.4hed  from  mere  antecedence.  In  the  ease  of  ma- 
terial phenomena,  the  result  can  he  ascertained  only  by  expe- 
rience ;  we  learn  only  by  trial,  that  one  substance  is  solabtOf 
and  another  not,  —  that  iron  expands,  and  clay  contracts,  ia 
the  fire.  But  in  the  case  of  mental  exertion,  the  result  to  be 
accomplished  la  preeonsidefed,  or  meditated,  and  i?  therefore- 
known  a  priori,  OT  before  experience;  the  volition  succeedA^' 
which  is  a  true  effort,  or  power  in  action  ;  and  this  is  necessa- 
rily followed  by  an  effect,  partial  or  complete. 

The  first  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  objections  to  this  theory, 
(the  second  on  his  list,)  seems  then  to  he  completely  obviated. 
His  only  remaining  argument  is  more  easily  disposed  of.  He 
objects,  secondly,  that  as  the  faculties  of  perception  and  self- 
consciousness  "  can  inform  us  only  of  individual  causations, 
the  quality  of  necessity  and  consequent  imiversality,  by  which 
this  [causal]  judgment  is  characterized,  remains  wholly  unex- 
plained." But  we  trace  this  quality  of  necessity  to  our  intui- 
tive appreciation  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  distinction 
between  matter  and  mind, —  to  the  first  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness by  which  the  me  is  distinguished  from  the  nol-me.  In 
that  primitive  cognition,  we  are  directly  conscious  of  the  me 
as  essentially  active,  and  the  nol-me  as  essentially  inert  or 
paame.  This  is  Ihc  necessary  antithesis  which  the  thinking 
being  cstabliaihea  between  himself  und  the  outward  world, 
just  as  soon  as  be  arrives  at  a  consciousness  of  either.  He 
necetMiily  sttribotes  power  and  at-tivily  to  himself,  for  be 
cannot  even  imagiBe,  be  cannot  even  think,  himself  deprived 
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of  power,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  will ;  for  in  our  analy- 
sis, the  two  things  are  identical.  Imagine  yourself,  if  you 
can,  deprived  even  of  the  power  to  will;  you  cannot  do  it. 
Outward  restraint  is  nothing;  bars  and  fetters  cannot  bind 
the  soul.  Paralysis  is  nothing ;  we  can  yet  will  to  move  the 
limb,  though  it  remains  fixed.  The  effort  may  be  powerless, 
but  it  is  still  an  effort,  and  can  always  be  made.  You  cannot 
cease  to  be  conscious  of  a  power  to  will,  without  ceasing  to 
be  conscious  of  yourself. 

Now,  the  outward  world  first  manifests  itself  to  us  as  an 
obstacle,  a  limitation,  a  resistance  to  be  overcome.  Our  first 
consciousness  of  its  existence  is  a  perception  of  its  inertness, 
or  want  of  power,  —  its  essential  passivity.  We  cannot 
cease  to  be  conscious  of  this  quality  in  it,  without  losing  con- 
sciousness also  of  that  which  renders  it  different  from  our- 
selves. Every  thing  which  is  foreign  to  the  perceiving  mind 
is  perceived  to  be  in  antagonism  with  it ;  as  the  one  is  known 
only  under  the  conditions  of  life  and  activity,  the  other  is  re- 
cognized only  as  dead  and  motionless.  It  is  essential  to  the 
one  to  move,  and  to  the  other  to  be  moved.  Because  matter 
is  perceived,  through  its  antagonism  with  mind,  to  be  essen- 
tially inert,  we  say  that  every  change  in  its  state  must  have  a 
cause,  or  that  mind,  the  only  true  energy  or  source  of  power 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  must  be  acting  upon  it,  either 
firom  within  or  without.  Because  incapable  of  acting  itself, 
it  most  be  acted  upon.  We  never  attribute  action  to  matter, 
except  figuratively ;  for  we  cannot  even  conceive  of  force  or 
energy,  as  inherent  in  it  The  fatalist  himself  is  obliged  to 
admit  this,  and  consequently  to  ignore  the  idea  of  power  alto- 
gether. His  iavorite  metaphor  of  a  chain  of  causes  and 
eflEects  is,  in  troth,  only  a  succession  of  effects.  Upon  his 
system,  every  thing  is  caused,  nothing  causes ;  every  thing  is 
mored,  nothing  moves ;  power  is  transmitted,  as  it  were,  from 
one  event  to. another,  each  one  being  compelled  or  necessita- 
ted by  that  whkh  preceded  it,  and  in  its  turn  compelling  its 
eonseqnent;  and  yet  this  power,  thus  transmitted,  and  thus 
enfinoing  the  law  of  necessity,  has  its  origin  nowhere.  We 
its  fleeting  shadow  through  a  series  of  events,  but  can 
overtake  it,  for  the  series  is  infinite. 
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As  nil  actual  and  all  imaginable  existence  must  be  either 
identified  with  the  mcj  that  is,  with  mind,  or  considered  as 
foreign  to  it,  that  is,  as  niatier,  it  must  also  be  conceived 
citlier  as  essentially  active,  or  essentially  inert.  Here,  then, 
we  find  a  firm  basis  for  the  universal  and  necessary  character 
of  the  causal  judgment ;  and  our  author's  second  objection 
proves  as  baseless  as  his  first. 

But  our  readers  are  probably  anxious,  by  this  time,  to  get 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  metaphysics ;  and  we  have  no  wish 
to  detain  them  there  longer  than  is  necessary  to  form  a  tolera- 
bly fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  con- 
tributions to  philosophy.  Though  we  differ  from  him  in 
opinion  on  many  subjects,  and  have  ventured  to  express  and 
defend  this  disagreement,  we  cannot  think  of  what  he  has 
done  to  maintain  among  his  countrymen  that  interest  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  which  they  have  always  manifested,  with- 
out a  strong  feeling  of  respect  and  gratitude.  He  has  done 
much  for  the  refutation  of  many  hurtful  errors,  and  the  gene- 
ral character  of  his  speculations  has  been  favorable  to  mo- 
rality and  truth. 

We  must  pass  hurriedly  over  his  writings  upon  education, 
as  they  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  constitution  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  Universities,  and  therefore  touch  upon 
many  topics  with  which,  in  this  country,  we  are  but  little 
concerned.  Yet  he  has  treated  the  history  and  the  theory  of 
University  education  in  Europe,  but  especially  in  England, 
with  his  usual  affluence  of  learning,  keenness  of  criticism, 
and  boldness  of  remark ;  and  the  favorers  of  liberal  studies 
everywhere  may  find  something  to  interest  them  in  the  re- 
sults of  his  researches,  and  the  measures  which  he  commends. 
The  controversy  which  he  evoked,  though  it  seemed  for  many 
years  to  have  produced  little  fruit,  was  not  without  effect 
upon  public  opinion,  and  has  probably  added  force  and  given 
direction  to  the  present  movement  in  England  in  favor  of 
University  reform.  The  republication  of  his  Essays,  therefore, 
just  as  the  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Oxford  had  finished  its  labors,  was  seasonable ;  and 
the  long  Appendix,  which  he  has  added  to  them,  upon  "  Ox- 
ford as  it  is,  and  Oxford  as  it  might  be,"  was  probably  in- 
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tended  to  influence  the  action  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament 
npon  that  Report  Less  antagonistic  and  minatory  in  tone 
than  the  articles  to  which  it  is  appended,  it  still  lays  bare 
many  abuses  and  defects,  and  advocates  the  most  sweeping 
measures  to  remedy  them.  The  general  views  contained  in 
it  respecting  the  management  of  University  education  deserve 
attention  and  study  in  every  land  where  liberal  studies  are 
held  in  honor. 

In  one  respect,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  position  as  a  re- 
former is  a  remarkable  one.  He  appears  as  the  advocate,  not 
so  much  of  innovation,  as  of  restoration.  To  demonstrate 
that  the  actual  system  pursued  at  both  the  English  Univer- 
sities, but  especially  at  Oxford,  was  a  usurpation  and  an 
abuse,  seemed  to  him  the  most  probable  means  of  effecting 
its  improvement.  Accordingly,  the  doctrine  maintained  in 
his  earlier  articles  upon  the  subject  in  the  Review,  and  main- 
tained with  great  earnestness  and  an  imposing  display  of 
curious  learning  smd  historical  research,  was,  that  the  present 
academical  system  existed  in  defiance  of  the  statutes  and  the 
intentions  of  the  founders,  having  been  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced into  the  University  for  private  ends,  though  virtually 
acknowledged  to  be  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  institution.  In  its  origin  it  was  illegal,  and  it  had  been 
perpetuated  by  constant  perjury  and  breach  of  trust  The 
continuance  of  the  system  was  incompatible  with  good  faith 
or  any  regard  for  moral  obligation ;  for  it  made  the  Univer- 
sity a  snare  for  tender  consciences,  and  a  school  to  harden  one 
in  the  practice  of  equivocation  and  false  swearing.  Such 
charges,  deliberately  made,  and  enforced  with  a  formidable 
show  of  arguments  and  authorities  that  seemed  scarcely  ques- 
tionable, of  course,  excited  great  commotion  at  these  venera- 
ble seats  of  learning.  The  controversy  that  followed  their 
publication,  though  not  of  great  length,  was  of  unusual  bitter- 
ness. Sir  William's  language  was  as  defiant  and  contempt- 
uous, as  his  accusations  were  severe.  We  will  not  say  that 
the  occasion  did  not  justify  it ;  but,  if  he  looked  only  to  the 
beneficial  effect  to  be  produced  within  the  University  itself, 
where  any  reform,  to  be  truly  effectual,  must  originate,  it 
should  have  been  more  temperate  and  conciliatory.     As  it 
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was,  probably,  so  much  indignation  was  excited  that  the 
facts  could  not  be  fairly  weighed,  and  the  suggestions  were 
unheeded.  Perhaps  the  writer  despaired  of  convincing  the 
authorities  directly  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  which  would 
be  prejudicial  at  first  to  their  private  interests,  and  therefore 
aimed  at  bringing  upon  them  a  pressure  from  without  which 
should  enforce  reform.  If  such  was  his  purpose,  the  success 
which  he  obtained  was  not  flattering.  The  fever  of  innova- 
tion, which  seemed  to  animate  the  English  people  about  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when  Sir  William^s 
articles  first  appeared,  and  which  appeared  for  a  season  to 
menace  even  the  security  of  the  Church,  passed  away  with- 
out materially  troubling  the  peace  of  the  Universities.  Im- 
provements in  details  were  quietly  made,  as  occasion  and  the 
progress  of  opinion  rendered  them  necessary ;  but  the  broad 
jfeatures  of  the  system  remain  unchanged  to  this  day.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  great  authority  of  a  Commis- 
sion from  the  Crown  can  triumph  over  the  prodigious  vis  iner- 
tied  of  these  time-honored  establishments,  and  overcome  the 
repugnance  to  change  which  has  always  characterized  them. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted,  that  institutions  endowed  partly  by 
the  state  and  partly  by  private  individuals,  for  the  support  of 
(education  and  the  encouragement  of  learning,  have  an  irresisti- 
ble proclivity  to  fall  behind  the  demands  of  the  age, — a  tenden- 
cy which  necessarily  increases  with  the  lapse  of  years.  This  is 
no  impeachment  at  all  of  the  ability  and  integrity  of  those  who 
have  the  immediate  direction  of  them ;  it  is  a  necessity  im- 
posed by  the  original  limitations  of  their  trust,  and  by  the 
(!hanging  circumstances  of  the  times.  Donors  are  not  aware  of 
the  responsibility  which  they  assume,  when  they  afiix  perma- 
nent conditions  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  gift ;  and  even  when 
time  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  change,  it  is  a  deli- 
cate proceeding  in  morals  to  decree  that  the  money  shall  be 
appropriated  to  other  uses,  not  contemplated  by  those  who 
gave  it.  It  becomes  a  serious  question,  whether  restrictions 
ought  not  to  be  put  by  law  upon  the  power  of  bequeathing 
property  to  be  held  in  mortmain,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
being  tied  up  by  directions  so  specific  and  minute,  that  the 
change  of  circumstances,  in  a  century  or  two,  will  probably 
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render  compliance  with  them  impracticable,  or  reduce  the 
advantages  expected  from  the  gift  to  a  minimum.  In  Eng- 
land, the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  powers  vested  in  the  courts  of  chancery,  opens  a  way 
for  revoking  the  injudicious  provisions  of  a  will  or  a  deed  of 
gift,  and  turning  the  endowment  from  a  useless  or  injurious, 
to  a  beneficial,  purpose.  But  in  this  country,  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  the  faithful  observance  of  contracts,  and 
the  very  limited  grant  of  chancery  powers  to  the  courts,  ren- 
der it  nearly  impossible  to  alter  the  conditions  under  which  a 
gift  is  enjoyed.  If  one  would  know  to  what  strange  pur- 
poses money  may  thus  come  to  be  devoted,  or  the  shifts  to 
which  institutions  may  be  driven  in  order  to  keep  their  funds 
in  use,  he  has  only  to  look  at  some  of  the  endowments  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford.  Oaths  are  still  taken  by  lay  Fellows 
which  record  the  ecclesiastical  intentions  of  the  founders,  and 
which  include  a  provision  that  the  juror,  who  is  often  a  stu- 
dent at  law,  will  make  theology  the  end  of  his  studies,  and 
^'  will  never  seek  for  any  dispensation  from  this  his  oath,  nor 
will  accept  it,  if  sought  by  others,  and  offered  him."  Professors, 
as  well  as  students,  still  swear  faithfully  to  observe  statutes 
which  they  have  never  read,  though  a  compliance  with  many 
of  them,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  would  be  forbidden  by 
the  college  authorities.  If  the  wills  of  the  founders  and  bene- 
factors of  the  institution  were  observed,  more  masses  for  the 
dead  would  be  repeated  in  a  Protestant  college  than  in  any 
Catholic  church.  Where  such  things  are  done,  or  left  undone, 
it  is  little  to  call  a  University  a  school  for  perjury ;  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  officers  and  teachers  in  it 
consider  the  oaths  which  they  have  taken  as  a  very  slight  im- 
pediment to  any  alteration  or  omission  which,  not  necessity, 
but  convenience  or  indolence,  may  require.  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton quotes  Butler  against  them, — 

"  They  swore  so  many  lies  before, 

That  noWf  without  remorse, 
They  take  all  oaths  that  can  be  made, 

Ab  only  things  of  course." 

There  is  another  reason  why  endowed  seats  of  learning 
generally  fail  to  answer  the  impatient  demands  of  those  who 

8* 
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delight  to  talk  about  "  the  progress  of  the  age."  Experiments 
must  not  lightly  be  tried  in  them ;  if  unsuccessful,  the  evil 
done  to  at  least  one  generation  of  students  is  irreparable. 
The  institution  itself,  considered  as  an  aggregation  of  in- 
structors and  means  of  learning,  has  a  continuous  existence, 
and  may  at  any  time,  without  great  loss,  return  to  a  position 
which  it  had  injudiciously  quitted.  But  a  generation  of 
undergraduates  continues  only  four  years,  so  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  is,  for  them,  a  final  and  decisive 
measure,  less  time  than  this  being  insufficient  to  test  the 
merits  of  the  system  by  experience.  There  is  an  old  adage 
about  the  experimerUum  in  corpore  viK,  which  many  strenuous 
innovators  might  well  keep  in  view. 

Yet  this  plea,  and  all  others  which  can  be  urged,  are  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  that  blind  and  indolent  adherence  to  the  past 
which   has   always  characterized    the   English   Universities. 
They  are  insufficient,  because,  to  adopt  Lord  Bacon's  phrase, 
time  innovates  for  the  worse,  if  men  do  not  innovate  for  the 
better.     An  absolutely  stationary  position  cannot  be  main- 
tained ;  either  progress  or  retrogression  is  inevitable.     What 
is  illegal  and  corrupt  in  the  present  system  at  Oxford,  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  pointed  out,  is  the  silent  growth,  or 
rather  the  silent  deterioration,  of  centuries.     What  was  aban- 
doned was  often  necessarily  abandoned,  because  a  change  of 
circumstances  had  rendered  it  no  longer  practicable ;  but  no 
exertion  being  made  to  fill  up  the  blank  which  was  thus  crea- 
ted, the  institution  was  gradually  shorn  of  its  ancient  means 
of  usefulness,  its  sphere  of  effort  was  contracted,  and  its  influ- 
ence diminished.     One  unhappy  change,  thus  silently  made, 
created  a  necessity  for  others.     An  oath  to  observe  the  whole 
body  of   the  statutes  was  still  exacted,  though  compliance 
with   them   in  one  particular  had  become  impossible  ;    and 
a   habit  of  careless   or   false   swearing  being  once  formed, 
the  oath  ceased  to  be  any  barrier  to  numerous   departures 
from  the  old  system.      The   Colleges  having  illegally  sup- 
planted the  University,  as  our  author  maintains,  the  Professor- 
ships became  sinecures  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.     All 
instruction  falling  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Colleges,  which  pos- 
sessed only  very  incompetent  means  of  instruction,  the  sphere 
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of  tuition  was  necessarily  contracted.  The  University  con- 
tinued to  grant  degrees  in  all  the  Faculties,  when  it  no  longer 
taught  in  any,  and  when  no  public  instruction  was  offered 
anywhere,  except  for  the  lowest  degree,  or  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  So  many  changes  for  the  worse  could  not  all  be  made 
at  once,  or  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  century;  but  one 
silently  and  unavoidably  brought  on  another.  Abuses  were 
linked  together,  and  perpetuated,  not  by  innovation,  but  by 
inaction. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  though  our  author  stoutly  main- 
tains that  the  ancient  and  statutory  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  far  superior  to  the  mutilated  fragment  of  it  which 
now  exists,  he  admits  "  it  would  be  a  rash  inference  to  con- 
clude, that  what  is  old  and  even  statutory  is  all  good,  or  that 
what  is  new  and  even  illegal  is  all  vicious."  As  his  articles 
first  published  in  the  Review  were  devoted  chiefly  to  histori- 
cal statements  and  arguments,  to  prove  that  the  present  Uni- 
versity is  a  vicious  and  illegal  innovation,  so,  in  the  Appendix 
to  them,  now  first  published,  he  endeavors  to  point  out  what 
is  desirable  for  a  reform,  and  how  it  may  be  effected ;  in  other 
words,  to  show  what  Oxford  is,  and  what  it  might  be.  Before 
following  him,  in  this  discussion,  a  brief  notice  of  the  facts 
which  he  professes  to  have  established,  by  historical  evidence, 
is  essential.  We  review  them  the  more  willingly,  as  they 
throw  much  light  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  University  education. 

The  name  University  does  not  import,  what  many  falsely 
suppose,  a  place  where  all  the  sciences  are  professedly  taught, 
but  one  to  which  all  persons  may  be  admitted  to  learn. 
Studium  generate  was  the  designation  first  in  use.  Vhiversiiy 
first  signified  the  whole  number  of  a  company  or  corporation 
of  individuals,  united  for  some  common  end  ;  as  applied  to  a 
seminary  of  learning,  it  denoted  the  whole  body  of  teachers 
and  learners.  The  language,  cited  by  our  author,  of  a  great 
jurist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  Dean  of  the  Law 
Faculty  in  three  Universities,  is  decisive  on  this  point. 

"  Potest  did  studium  generale  et  universtias  ratione  e4dem,  quod 
studia  quae  ibi  tractantur  universis  proposita  sint,  et  sint  publica,  et 
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gratis,  volentihu  dtscere,  proponantar  ab  institutis  prseceptoribus,  sint- 
que  privilegia  uniyersis  studentibus  concessa.  Neque  ideo  minus  stUf 
dia  generalia  dicentur  out  universitates,  quod  rum  omnes  scienti<s  ihij 
sed  certa  taniutn,  tractentur  et  doceaniur.  Nam  generalitas  ad  univer- 
sitatem  non  pertinet  sctenttarum,  sed  ad  piddicam  causam  docendi/* 

Tholosanus  de  RepvUicd, 

Wc  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  those  who  are  anxious  to 
assimilate  our  American  Colleges  to  European  Universities 
may  be  convinced,  by  this  statement,  that  they  cannot  obtain 
their  end  by  simply  enlarging  the  course  of  studies.  Some 
of  these  Colleges  already  profess  to  give  instruction  in  as 
wide  a  range  of  sciences  and  languages  as  was  ever  taught  in 
an  English  or  Scotch  University,  either  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  University,  as  first  constituted,  did  not  give  in- 
struction, or  grant  degrees,  even  in  all  the  Faculties.  It  was 
limited  to  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  all, — the  Faculty 
of  Arts  or  Philosophy,  ftofessional  learning  lay  beyond  its 
purpose.  The  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine 
were  added  subsequently,  and  so  added  as  not  to  appear  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  original  institution,  but  rather  as  conve- 
nient appendages  to  it,  and  connected  with  it  by  only  a  slen- 
der tie.  "  The  University  of  Paris,  like  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  at  furst  existed  only  in  the  lay  Faculty  of  Arts. 
On  this  Faculty  these  great  Universities  are  founded,  as  in  it 
alone  they  once  existed;  and  in  the  two  latter,  the  higher 
Faculties  never  were  separated,  as  in  the  Continentsd  schools, 
into  independent  corporations."  And  because  the  instruction 
given  was  meant  to  be  liberal  or  general,  not  professional  or 
specific,  —  a  common  foundation,  or  general  training  of  the 
mind,  preparatory  for  the  special  studies  appropriate  to  difiier- 
cnt  pursuits  in  life,  —  the  instruction  given  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  did  not  claim  to  be  universal,  or  to  include  all  the 
sciences.  The  censure  thrown  upon  the  ancient  Universities 
for  their  limited  courses  of  study,  and  for  selecting  studies 
which  were  not  practically  useful,  is,  therefore,  unfounded. 
As  well  might  the  ancient  Greeks  be  censured  for  their  scheme 
of  physical  training,  because  they  sent  their  youth  to  the 
pakestra,  where  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  were  developed 
by  exercises  devised  for  that  end  alone,  instead  of  putting 
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them  into  workshops,  where  their  manual  toil  would  conduce 
to  some  useful  end,  though,  in  each  case,  but  one  arm,  or  one 
set  of  muscles,  would  come  into  use.  What  the  Greeks  ac- 
complished for  the  body,  the  ancient  Universities  attempted 
to  accomplish  for  the  mind.  The  subjects  taught  in  them, 
as  well  as  the  exercises  prescribed,  including  disputation  and 
tuition, — for  all  were  obliged  to  teach,  in  order  to  learn, — 
looked  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  general  training  of 
mind,  not  to  imparting  useful  information.  They  "  considered 
their  function  of  prelection  as  in  importance  greatly  inferior 
to  their  function  of  exercise ;  and  among  the  exercises  which 
they  sedulously  enforced,  that  of  disputatioUj  regular  and  fre- 
quent, was  the  principal."  In  this  respect,  our  author  strenu- 
ously contends,  their  system  was  better  than  the  modern  one. 

"  Strange  to  say,  the  whole  function  of  a  University  is  now,  for  the 
most  part,  concentrated  in  the  useless  office  of  communicating  informa- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  academical  teacher  or  professor  reads  to  his  auditors 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  subjects  which  they,  with  far  greater  conve- 
nience, might  study  for  themselves  in  books, — lectures,  too,  which, 
were  they  ever  printed,  no  one  would  probably  ever  dream  of  read- 
ing ;  whilst  disputation,  (if  not  every  other  exercise,)  which  public 
seminaries  alone  can  realize,  is  utterly  abandoned,  and  even  un- 
known. Thus,  the  Universities  of  old  ably  and  faithfully  discharged 
their  higher  and  their  lower  duties ;  whereas,  of  late,  they  attempt,  too 
frequently,  only  what  is  of  least  importance,  and  attempt  this  minor 
duty  only  through  inefficient  means.  But  could  disputation,  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  reasoning,  be  again  restored,  (of  course  in  the  verna- 
cular of  the  disputants,  and  perhaps  less  limited,  than  of  old,  to  mere 
logical  form,)  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  constitute  an  era  in  aca- 
demical efficiency.  Lord  Bacon  has  indeed  recommended  this.  For 
whilst  testifying  that  the  practice  of  disputation  renders  the  mind 
prompt  and  all-sided,  he  proposes  the  establishment  of  what  he  calls  a 
College  of  CJontroversies 

^^As  it  is,  indeed,  and  out  of  school,  all  profitable  study  is  a  silent 
disputation  —  an  intellectual  gymnastic;  and  the  most  improving 
books  are  precisely  those  which  most  excite  the  reader  —  to  under- 
stand the  author,  to  supply  what  he  has  omitted,  and  to  canvass  his 
facts  and  reasonings.  To  read  passively,  to  learn,  is,  in  reality,  not  to 
learn  at  all.  In  study,  implicit  faith,  belief  upon  authority,  is  worse 
even  than,  for  a  time,  erroneous  speculation.     To  read  profitably,  we 
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should  read  the  authors,  not  most  in  unison  with,  but  most  adverse  to, 
our  opinions ;  for,  whatever  maj  be  the  case  in  the  cure  of  bodies, 
enantiopathy^  and  not  homcBopaihy^  is  the  true  medicine  of  minds. 
Accordinglj,  such  sciences  and  such  authors  as  present  only  unques- 
tionable truths,  determining  a  minimum  of  self-activity  in  the  student, 
are,  in  a  rational  education,  subjectively,  naught.  Those  sciences  and 
authors,  on  the  contrary,  which  constrain  the  student  to  independent 
thought,  are,  whatever  be  their  objective  certainty,  subjectively,  edu- 
cationally, best."     Discussions,    pp.  681,  682. 

As  Sir  William  Hamilton's  authority,  both  from  his  long 
academical  experience,  and  his  high  standing  as  a  scholar  and 
a  philosopher,  is  very  weighty  in  this  matter,  we  gladly  bor- 
row other  portions  of  his  remarks  upon  the  same  subject. 
The  prevalent  opinion  in  this  country,  and  the  practice  in 
our  Colleges,  are  just  the  opposite  of  what  he  recommends. 

"A  University  in  ordinary,  and  in  ordinary  acceptation,  involves 
two  very  diflTerent  things :  —  involving  1®,  what  is  properly  the  Uni- 
versity, a  school,  to  wit,  for  liberal  or  general  knowledge  ;  and  2^,  a 
collection  of  special  schools,  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  learned 
professions.  In  the  former  respect,  the  student  is  considered^  as  an 
end  unto  himself;  his  perfection,  as  a  man  simply,  being  the  aim  of 
his  education.  This  is  the  end  proposed  in  what  is  academically 
known  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  or  of  Philosophy.  In  the  latter  respect, 
the  learner  is  not  viewed  as  himself  an  end,  that  end  being  now  some- 
thing out  of  himself ;  for  not  his  perfection  as  a  man,  but  his  dexterity 
as  a  professional  man,  —  in  a  word,  his  usefulness  as  an  instrument, 
has  become  the  aim  of  his  scientific  preparation.  This  end  is  that 
proposed  in,  what  are  academically  known  as,  the  Faculties  of  Theolo- 
gy, Law,  Medicine,  &c ;  and  in  this  relation,  a  University  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  supplemental  and  contingent  aggregation  of  special  schools,  the 
only  connection  that  these  have  with  each  other,  or  with  the  University, 
being,  that  they  all  hold  out  to  be  liberal,  that  is,  they  all  hold  out  to 
educate  to  professions  which  presuppose  always  a  liberal  accomplish- 
ment, if  not  always  an  education  in  the  liberal  faculty,  or  faculty  of 
arts.  In  certain  universities,  indeed,  and  in  certain  of  their  professional 
faculties,  [a  degree  is  now  given  without  a  liberal  education ;  but  in 
these  cases,  the  profession  has  ceased  to  be  liberal  or  learned,  and  the 
instruction  by  the  academical  faculty  is  really  that  of  a  mere  special 
school 

"As  knowledge  (man  being  now  considered  as  an  end  to  hunself ) 
is  only  valuable  as  it  exercises,  and  by  exercise  develops  and  invigor- 
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ates  the  mind,  so  a  Universitj,  in  its  liberal  faculty,  should  specially 
prefer  those  objects  of  study  which  call  forth  the  strongest  and  most 
unexdusive  energy  of  thought,  and  so  teach  them,  too,  that  this  energy 
shall  be  most  fully  elicited  in  the  student  For  speculative  knowledge, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  only  profitable  to  the  student,  in  his  liberal  culti- 
vation, inasmuch  as  it  supplies  him  with  the  object  and  the  occasion 
of  exerting  his  faculties ;  since  powers  are  only  developed  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  exercised,  that  is,  put  forth  into  energy.  The  mere 
possession  of  scientific  truths  is,  for  its  own  sake,  valueless ;  and  edu- 
cation is  only  education,  inasmuch  as  it  at  once  determines  and  ena- 
bles the  student  to  educate  himself.  Nor  is  there  time  to  lose.  In 
fact,  it  is  now  or  never ;  for,  as  Rousseau  truly  says,  —  ^'  L'  inhabitude 
de  penser  dans  la  jeunesse  en  ote  la  faculte  durant  le  reste  de  la  vie.** 
The  objects  of  knowledge,  which  combine  more  entirely  this  end  with 
the  first,  ought  thus  to  be  the  principal  branches  of  primary  academi- 
cal education."    Id.    pp.  672,  673,  677. 

A  University,  as  originally  constituted,  was  a  national 
establishment,  and  even  something  more ;  it  was  open  to  all 
the  world.  It  did  not  profess  to  teach  all  sciences,  but  it  did 
profess  to  teach  all  students,  the  teachers  and  the  taught  being 
united  into  one  corporation,  and  frequently  interchanging 
their  respective  functions.  It  was  a  place  of  great  resort, 
especially  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  books  were  scarce 
and  dear,  when  the  learned  had  a  common  language,  and 
nearly  all  instruction  was  necessarily  oral.  In  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  said,  there  were  thirty  thou- 
sand scholars  at  Oxford ;  and  though  this  statement  has  been 
doubted,  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  number  at  times  ex- 
ceeded fifteen  thousand.  The  University  probably  dispensed 
about  all  the  formal  education  that  was  given  in  the  kingdom ; 
students  certainly  entered  it  at  an  earlier  age,  and  remained 
there  much  longer,  than  is  common  in  later  times.  These 
numeiouB  students  taught  each  other,  there  being  no  separate 
body  of  salaried  teachers  or  professors.  A  degree  was  a 
formal  pennission  to  teach,  the  sphere  of  tuition  correspond- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  degree.  Evidence  of  this  fact  has  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  in  the  form  of  graduation,  the  Bache- 
lor or  Master  receiving  a  book,  "  together  with  the  power  of 
pablidy  expounding  it."   The  Bachelors,  indeed,  read  lectures, 
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every  age ;  those  students  who  are  now  living  upon  a  pittance 
may  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they  are  no 
worse  off  than  their  predecessors.  First,  to  relieve  them  from 
the  charges  for  tuition,  funds  were  contributed  to  pay  fixed 
salaries  to  a  number  of  lecturers,  who  then  taught  gratuitously. 
These  salaried  teachers  soon  received  the  title  of  Professors, 
and  attendance  on  their  lectures  was  made  essential  for  ob- 
taining a  degree.  Their  services  enabled  the  University  to 
relieve  the  great  body  of  the  graduates  from  the  obligation  to 
teach;  and  though  the  right  of  every  graduate  to  lecture 
remained  entire,  its  exercise  was  generally  abandoned.  Yet 
the  continuance  of  the  right  was  not  without  good  effects  ;  it 
exposed  the  Professors  to  be  met  at  any  time  by  formidable 
competition,  and  they  were  thus  prevented  from  slumbering 
at  their  posts. 

Thus  far,  the  condition  of  the  poor  students  was  consider- 
ably ameliorated;  but  food,  clothes,  and  lodging  expenses 
remained  to  be  provided  for,  and  as  the  University  was  a 
nursery  of  the  Church,  the  piety  of  the  faithful  was  stimu- 
lated to  procure  farther  relief  for  them.  Colleges  were  esta- 
blished, or  eleemosynary  foundations  for  the  express  purpose 
of  maintaining  indigent  scholars  at  their  studies.  In  each  of 
these  establishments,  a  certain  number  of  students,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  funds,  received  board  and  lodging  gratis, 
and  a  small  stipend  to  defray  their  other  expenses.  The 
benefaction  was  not  confined  to  undergraduates.  According 
to  the  practice  of  those  days,  the  first,  or  Bachelor's,  degree 
marked  only  the  earliest  stage  of  a  University  education; 
Bachelors,  Masters,  and  Doctors  still  continued  in  residence, 
both  to  teach  and  to  learn.  The  Fellows^  so  called  because 
they  participated  equally  in  the  endowment,  were  the  gradu- 
ates who  were  supported  by  the  College ;  stipendiaries  who 
had  not  yet  passed  their  first  degree,  were  usually  denomi- 
nated Scholars^  though  they  were  also  known  under  other 
names.  The  College  existed  only  for  the  support  of  these 
beneficiaries ;  it  was  not  obliged  to  receive  any  other  mem- 
bers than  those  "  on  the  foundation."  All  Souls  College,  at 
Oxford,  remains  in  this  condition  to  the  present  day ;  it  has 
no  undergraduates,  all  its  members  being  Fellows.    But  the 
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other  Colleges,  for  their  own  convenience,  and  to  increase 
their  funds,  gradually  opened  their  doors  to  paying  students, 
or  independent  members.  In  view  of  the  youthfulness  of  the 
Scholars,  they  were  placed  under  the  domestic  superintend- 
ance  and  private  discipline  of  one  of  the  Fellows,  who  was 
appointed  their  Tutor,  and  required  to  teach  them  the  rudi- 
ments of  religion  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  to  see  that 
their  boots  and  hair  were  properly  cared  for.  In  the  nature 
of  his  office,  he  resembled  the  ancient  pedagogue  much  more 
than  the  modern  teacher. 

The  Colleges,  being  independent  and  extraneous  founda- 
tions, were  not  under  the  control  of  the  University.  Esta- 
blished by  the  liberality  of  individuals,  they  were  only  bound 
to  obey  the  statutes  of  their  founders,  which  were  generally 
minute,  formal,  and  intolerant.  They  were  not,  in  any  sense, 
national  establishments ;  they  were  private  property,  and,  by 
the  caprice  of  their  founders,  the  benefits  which  they  held  out 
were  often  limited  to  the  founders'  kin,  to  the  graduates  of 
a  particular  public  school,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
city,  county,  or  district.  Their  endowments,  consisting  chiefly 
of  real  estate,  rose  immensely  in  value  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts ;  and  the  income  being  shared  by 
statute  among  only  a  certain  number  of  Fellows  and  Scholars, 
the  portion  of  each  one  rose,  from  the  little  pittance  originally 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  poor  student,  to  the 
handsome  revenues  which  now  surround  their  fortunate  pos- 
sessors with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  The  number 
of  the  Colleges  increased,  as  that  of  the  Halls  diminished. 
Soon  after  1300,  there  were  but  three  of  the  former,  to  three 
hundred  of  the  latter.  A  century  afterwards,  the  number  of 
the  former  had  risen  to  seven,  and  in  1516,  to  twelve,  the 
number  of  the  Halls  having  fallen,  meantime,  to  fifty-five. 
At  present,  there  are  nineteen  Colleges  at  Oxford,  and',  nomi- 
nally, five  Halls,  the  latter,  however,  now  differing  from  the 
former  only  in  name,  and  by  the  fact  that,  not  being  incorpo- 
rated, their  property,  if  they  have  any,  is  held  for  them  in 
trnst 

It  is  evident,  from  this  account,  that  the  Colleges  were  not 
originally  either  seats  of  learning  or  places  of  education,  but 
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private  charitable  establishments,  endowed  for  the  beneficent 
purpose  of  supporting  poor  students  while  they  were  engaged 
in  their  studies  at  the  University.  The  great  and  illegal 
change  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  complains  of,  took 
place  when  these  private  institutions  gradually  supplanted 
the  public  University,  which  was  a  national  establishment, 
usurped  its  functions,  deprived  it  of  all  efficiency,  and  reduced 
it  in  fact  to  the  shadow  which  it  now  is.  The  civil  wars  of 
the  Roses,  the  decline  of  the  scholastic  philosopy,  and  the  dis- 
turbances produced  by  the  Reformation,  greatly  diminished 
the  concourse  of  'students,  and  Oxford,  for  a  time,  was  nearly 
deserted.  The  Halls,  which,  as  unendowed  establishments, 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  number  of  their  inmates, 
consequently  fell  into  decay,  and  were  abandoned.  The  land 
and  buildings  which  they  once  occupied  became  greatly  de- 
preciated in  value,  and  were  generally  purchased  at  a  low 
price  by  the  Colleges,  whose  endowments  carried  them  safely 
through  this  period  of  adversity.  These  institutions  were 
now  enabled  to  monopolize  the  ground,  and  most  of  them 
having  greatly  enlarged  their  borders  and  opened  their  doors 
for  independent  members,  they  became  desirous  of  drawing 
the  whole  academical  population  within  their  walls,  and  as- 
suming the  entire  control  of  the  University.  To  prevent 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Halls,  the  Chancellor  obtained 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  nominating  their  Principals,  or  in 
other  words,  of  preventing  their  institution,  if  he  saw  fit. 
The  government  of  the  University  by  all  the  Masters  or  Doc- 
tors, in  Convocation  assembled,  was  practically  rendered  null 
by  instituting,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  a  new  Board,  com- 
posed of  the  Heads  of  the  Colleges,  at  whose  "  Hebdomadal 
Meeting"  every  proposal,  intended  to  be  made  either  to  the 
Congregation  or  Convocation,  must  be  previously  discussed 
and  sanctioned.  Thus  the  Colleges,  hitherto  not  recognized 
at  all  in  the  government  of  the  University,  now  obtained  the 
exclusive  management  of  it 

Their  next  proceeding  was  to  monopolize  the  instruction 
also.  The  statutory  condition  for  obtaining  a  degree  was 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  Professors.  The  Heads  of 
Houses  ceased  to  enforce  this  condition,  the  lecture-rooms 
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consequently  were  deserted,  and  many  of  the  Professors  there- 
fore ceased  to  lecture  at  all.  Mere  residence  at  the  University 
for  a  prescribed  period  became  the  only  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  graduating  in  either  of  the  Faculties.  One  exercise 
after  another  was  dispensed  with,  or  allowed  to  fall  into  dis- 
use, till  the  system  was  so  reduced,  that  a  student  became 
ultimately  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  Medicine,  or  Theology,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  a  calf  grows  to  be  an  ox.  All  the 
tuition  actually  afforded  was  in  the  lowest  Faculty,  that  of 
Arts,  and  was  given  by  one  College  Tutor,  —  an  officer  now 
elevated  from  the  very  humble  position  of  a  piedago^is  into 
the  very  high  and  honorable  one  of  dispensing  all  the  education 
which  the  University  afforded.  The  stipends  of  the  Professors, 
fixed  in  ancient  times,  when  the  value  of  money  was  great  and 
the  expenses  of  living  were  inconsiderable,  became  quite  inade- 
quate to  their  support  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. This  evil  was  remedied  in  other  Universities  by  allowing 
them  to  exact  moderate  fees  from  those  who  attended  their  lec- 
tures, though  their  instruction  was  originally  designed  to  be 
gratuitous.  But  the  Heads  of  Colleges  at  Oxford  refused  to 
sanction  this  expedient,  and  the  Professorships  were  therefore 
given  either  to  very  incompetent  persons,  or  to  those  who,  as 
the  salaries  had  become  almost  nominal,  did  not  scruple  to 
hold  them  as  sinecures.  But  the  most  important  consequence 
of  the  usurpation  of  the  Colleges  was  the  loss  of  the  public  or 
national  character  of  the  University ;  the  former,  as  private 
corporations,  having  a  right  to  limit  their  privileges  to  any 
class  of  persons  whom  they  preferred,  exacted  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles ;  and  all  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  thus,  for  a  long  period,  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  a  University  education,  and  are  still  ex- 
cluded from  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

These  are  the  alterations,  silently  and  gradually  effected  in 
the  course  of  many  years,  to  which  our  author  attributes  the 
decadence  of  the  English  Universities,  both  in  reputation 
and  efficiency.  The  measures  that  he  proposes  for  their  reno- 
vation are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be  fully  consi- 
dered here,  though  a  few  of  them  may  be  specified.  He  asks, 
first,  that  the  study  of  philosophy,  so  long  preeminent  in  the 
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old  University  system,  and  still  zealously  cultivated,  as  a 
means  of  education,  in  France  and  Germany,  may  be  again 
required  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Before  this  step  can  be 
taken,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  standard  of  instruction 
should  be  raised ;  for  it  is  remarked  that  "  Philosophy,  in  Ox- 
ford, as  in  Cambridge,  was  only  left  untaught  when  the  ordi- 
nary instructor  had  become  incapable  of  teaching  it."  This 
seems  strong  language ;  but  it  is  not  more  decided  than  that 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  a  distinguished  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  and  the  editor  of  Huberts  learned  and  elaborate  work 
on  the  English  Universities.  Speaking  of  Theology,  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Roman  Law,  and  History,  Mr.  New- 
man says,  '^  I  appeal  to  any  Oxonian,  whether  there  is  any 
one  of  these  subjects  for  which  Oxford  is  even  a  third-rate 
school."  Hamilton  maintains  that  philosophy  ought  again 
to  be  made  an  independent  study  —  not  a  mere  incident  to 
the  reading  of  certain  classical  authors  —  both  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  its  tendency  to  render  the  philological  teaching 
there  more  philosophical.  He  holds  the  balance  between 
Professorial  and  Tutorial  instruction  very  evenly,  giving  no 
exclusive  preference  to  either,  but  showing  that  both  ought  to 
have  place  in  any  complete  scheme  of  University  education. 
The  function  of  a  Professor  he  defines  to  be,  the  delivery,  from 
his  own  resources,  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  some  department 
of  knowledge,  to  the  whole  body  of  learners  in  the  institution ; 
that  of  a  Tutor,  is  to  teach  certedn  books  or  codes  of  doctrine 
to  a  class  of  pupils,  who  constitute  but  one  section  of  the 
whole  academic  population.  The  necessary  condition  of  any 
improvement  of  Professorial  tuition  is  a  radical  change  in 
the  mode  of  appointment,  or  in  the  system  of  patronage, 
which,  as  it  exists  at  present,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
he  holds  to  be  vicious  and  absurd.  Despairing  of  the  proba- 
bility of  any  such  change,  he  relies  chiefly  on  the  improve- 
ments that  may  be  effected  in  the  plan  of  Tutorial  tuition. 
One  is  reconciled  to  this  system  by  the  consideration,  that,  in 
the  character  of  the  books  which  are  authorized  to  be  taught, 
some  guaranty  can  be  taken  for  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  to  be  given ;  but  the  opinions  of  a  Professor  are 
those  of  an  individual  only,  and  whatever  may  have  been  his 
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reputation  for  learning,  ability,  and  didactic  skill,  we  can  have 
no  assurance  of  the  soundness  or  wisdom  of  the  doctrines  he 
may  inculcate.     "  How   few  academical  courses  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  the  press,  even  by  self-love  or  the  partiality 
of  friendship ;  and  of  those  which  have  actually  been  pub- 
lished, how  few  have  the  public  thought  worthy  of  perusal ! " 
But  to  make  the  Tutorial  system  efficient,  many  modifica- 
tions of  it,  as  it  now  exists  at  Oxford,  are  essential.     Mr.  New- 
man rightly  states,  that  it  is  both  a  great  evil  and  a  great  in- 
justice, first,  to  compel  University  students  to  enrol  themselves 
in  some  College,  —  and  as  most  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  are 
crowded,  the  applicant  must  go  to  any  one  in  which  he  can 
find  a  vacancy, —  and  then,  to  force  upon  them  the  Tutor  of 
that  College,  "  though  a  notoriously  abler  instructor  may  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street."     Sir  William  Hamilton  pro- 
poses, that,  instead  of  being  restricted  each  to  his  particular 
College,  the  Tutors  should  become  University  officers,  and  a 
number  of  them  should  be  employed  jointly  in  teaching  each 
of  the  public  or  University  classes  into  which  the  Collegians 
should  be  distributed.     Thus  brought  into  direct  public  com- 
parison with  each  other,  the  spirit  of  competition  would  soon 
render  them  energetic  and  faithful  in  their  work.     None  should 
be  appointed  to  the  office  but  those  who  have  graduated  with 
First  Class  Honors  in  the  department  in  which  they  are  to 
teach.     A  few  College  Tutors  should  be  retained,  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  private  preparatory  discipline  with  those  of 
public  instruction  in  the  University  class.     The  selection  of 
books  and  studies  should  be  made  by  a  Board  specially  con- 
stituted for  this  very  purpose ;  and  it  is  insisted  that,  in  mak- 
ing the  selection,  the  studies  should  be  viewed,  not  in  their 
objective  relation,  as  leading  to  useful  knowledge  for  future 
application  in  life,  but  "  in  their  subjective  relation,  as  a  means 
of  cultivating  the  capacity  itself  of  thought." 

But  we  cannot  follow  any  farther  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
plan  of  University  Reform,  especially  as  it  goes  much  into  de- 
tail, and  this  article  is  already  extended  to  an  unreasonable 
length.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find,  that,  in  some  of  its  princi- 
pal features,  this  plan  is  a  near  approximation  to  the  system 
actually  pursued  in  our  American  Colleges.     With  the  unfor- 
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tunate  exception,  that  studies  here  are  almost  universally 
estimated  according  to  the  usefulness  of  the  information  ac- 
quired in  them,  and  to  the  directness  of  their  bearing  upon 
the  student's  future  pursuits  in  life,  it  may  be  said  that  our 
Colleges  already  occupy  the  position  which  the  English  Uni- 
versities are  striving  to  attain.  Of  course,  we  do  not  allude 
to  the  amount  of  scholarship,  the  means  and  appliances  of 
learning,  or  even  the  thoroughness  of  the  tuition  which  is  ac- 
tually afforded.  We  refer  only  to  the  plan  of  operation,  or 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  machinery  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Here,  we  are  less  fettered  by  precedents  and  positive 
institutions  ;  we  have  not  the  collected  abuses  of  six  centuries 
to  sweep  away.  Experiments  are  rashly  tried  in  American 
Colleges,  it  is  true;  but  even  these  experiments  prove  that 
we  have  a  capacity  for  reform,  and  their  unfortunate  result 
suppUes  wisdom  for  the  future.  We  lack  the  strong  incite- 
ments to  study,  the  prodigious  stimulus  to  exertion,  which 
the  large  population  and  magnificent  endowments  of  the 
English  Universities  afford.  But  it  is  consoling  to  learn  that 
so  much  is  accomplished  without  them ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope  that  the  proverbial  liberality  of  our  countrymen  will 
soon  supply  the  defect  If  any  are  inclined  to  complain  of 
the  management  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  and  of 
the  meagreness  and  inferiority  of  the  work  actually  accom- 
plished in  them,  when  compared  with  the  measure  of  a  liberal 
education  at  the  time-honored  Colleges  of  our  mother  land, 
we  commend  them  to  an  attentive  perusal  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  strictures  upon  the  history  and  present  condition 
of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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2.  Queechi/,     By  Elizabeth  Wetherell.     New   York:  G. 
P.  Putnam.     1852.     2  vols.     12rao. 

3.  Dollars  and   Cents.     By  Amv  Lothrop.     New  York :  G. 
P.  Putnam.     1852.     2  vols.     ISmo. 

"What  would  be  the  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Anne  BaddiiTe 
and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  if  they  could  revisit  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon  they  were  so  fond  of,  and  remain  long  enough 
among  us  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  read  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  literature  of  the  day  I  How  would  the  exalted  imagi- 
nations, which  conceived  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  and  The 
Orphan  of  the  Castle,  accept  the  information  that  elegant  sor- 
rows no  longer  command  sympathy ;  that  the  tender  trials  of 
Lord  Algernon  and  Lady  Helena  are  voted  "  flat,"  while  pecu- 
niary hindcrances  to  the  union  of  John  nnd  Sarah  alone  touch 
the  feelings  of  a  discerning  public  ?  Of  all  the  fictions  now 
in  favor  with  that  public,  which  would  they  find  most  tolera- 
ble or  least  intolerable,  —  the  philosophical,  political,  secta- 
rian, or  philanthropic  novels;  or  those  of  unstinted  bloodshed, 
or  those  which  are  essentially  essays  on  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  with  hardly  a  film  of  fiction  to  soften  the  sharp  outline  1 

Wc  can  form  some  notion  of  the  perplexity  and  vexation  of 
these  excellent  ladies,  by  recurring  to  a  private  experience  still 
fresh  in  our  memory.  We  were  returning  northward  from  a 
survey  of  the  galleries  of  Italy,  where  Art  has  been  the  hand- 
maid of  beauty,  elegance,  and  grandeur,  till  it  seems  to  the  de- 
lighted traveller  vexing  and  vulgar  to  be  obliged  to  devote  part 
of  every  precious  day  to  eating  and  sleeping, —  into  Holland, 
where  the  exquisite  skill  of  Teniers  and  his  compeers  has 
been  expended  upon  objects  so  mean  and  unpleasing  that,  if 
they  came  in  our  way  in  real  life,  the  first  thought  would  be  a 
sjjeedy  retreat.  To  exchange  the  Transfiguration  for  Boors 
drinking  —  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola  for  Paul  Potter"* 
Bull  —  the  Apollo  for  the  Subject  for  Dissection,  —  what  per- 
fection of  execution  could  console  us  ?  Nay.  the  very 
perfection  with  which  these  mean  and  graceless  things  are 
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rendered,  added  to  our  vexation  in  contemplating  them,  for  it 
was  just  so  much  deducted  from  the  illustration  of  the  true 
and  ennobUng  realm  of  Art. 

We  would,  by  no  means,  be  understood  to  say  that  there 
is  no  other  side  from  which  to  approach  this  subject ;  but 
only  that  we  must  own  to  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with 
such  feelings  as  we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  illustrious 
revenants  aforesaid.  In  their  day,  it  had  not  yet  become  the 
fashion  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  national  character  from 
popular  literature.  Novels  were  not  then  supposed  to  express 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Their  aim  was  to  please  the  reader, 
insinuating  a  little  instruction  in  morals  meantime,  and 
sometimes  venturing  upon  satire,  either  general  or  particu- 
lar, prompted  by  public  ills  or  private  resentment.  Low  life 
in  them  was  either  picturesque  or  brutal;  poverty  made 
angels  or  demons;  and  riches  were  the  proper  and  certain 
reward  of  virtue,  as  well  as  the  crowning  grace  of  beauty. 
The  romance  proper  dealt  only  with  an  ideal  world ;  which, 
though  it  borrowed  terrors  and  motives  from  this  lower, 
every-day  sphere,  yet  made  them  all  its  own  by  a  judicious 
mixture  of  elegance  and  absurdity.  One  returned  from  its 
illusions  to  humdrum,  common-sense  life  and  duty,  as  we 
come  out  of  a  panorama  exhibited  by  gas-light,  to  the  sunny 
street  and  jostling  crowd,  —  uncertain  at  first  which  is  the 
false  and  which  the  true.  To  have  let  in  the  cool  daylight 
upon  the  show,  would  have  been  to  kill  it  completely  —  an 
ungrateful  recompense  for  so  much  pleasure.  Nowadays, 
every  thing  that  will  not  bear  this  disenchanting  light  is 
ranked  as  meretricious;  there  is  no  truth  but  literal  truth; 
heroines  are  no  longer  "  mad  in  white  satin " ;  troubles,  to 
touch  our  hearts,  must  be  every-day  troubles ;  heroes,  who 
do  not  interest  themselves  in  political  economy  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses,  are  unworthy  of  good  fortune.  Instead 
of  dealing  with  thrilling  adventures,  delicate  shades  of  charac- 
ter, and  love  deferred  by  incredibly  fiendish  machinations, 
fiction  now  attacks  the  factory  system ;  the  Herodian  schools, 
—  as  some  wit  has  denominated  those  which  murder,  or  even 
half  murder,  the  "  Innocents  "  ;  —  the  governess  grievance,  or 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  —  using  individual  character  and  for- 
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tunes  as  mere  machinery  for  the  development  of  the  leading 
idea.  The  novel  has  become  a  guatrieme  etcU]  something 
considerable  in  government ;  a  power  formidable  to  evil- 
doers ;  but  not  particularly  lovely  or  cheering  to  those  who 
resort  to  it  merely  to  delight  or  to  exalt  the  imagination,  — 
as  suggestive  of  possibilities  of  happiness,  or  as  counter-agent 
to  the  disenchanting  tendencies  of  our  wayward,  blundering 
experience. 

How  far  back  shall  we  date  this  revolution  ?  Miss  Burney 
was  a  phcrnix  in  her  way,  a  marvel  of  adventurous  natural- 
ness for  those  times ;  but  she  called  in  the  aid  of  rank  and 
wealth,  and  depended  not  a  little  on  the  dazzle  of  high  life. 
She  was  carefully  genteel,  and  handled  her  low  characters 
as  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  —  as  a  fashionable  physician  of  some- 
where near  her  era  is  said  to  have  felt  the  pulses  of  his  poor 
patients  with  his  cane.  Mrs.  Opie  had  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  human  nature,  and  a  more  general  interest  in 
it.  She  was  a  Quaker,  and  had  never  been  a  Maid  of  Honor. 
Religion  and  worldly  wisdom  were  aptly  blended  in  her 
agreeable  novels  ;  stylish  follies  were  hit  off,  and  many  a 
social  fallacy  shown  up  by  side-lights.  Her  Illustrations  of 
Lying  held  "the  mirror  up  to  nature"  to  some  purpose,  and 
many  were  the  conscious  blushes  it  reflected.  But  we  can 
hardly  consider  those  easy,  pleasant  stories  as  ancestors  of 
the  trenchant  novel  of  to-day. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  in  her  half-didactic  fictions,  pictured 
high  life  as  at  home  and  low  life  as  from  above — a  birds- 
cyc  or  celestial  view ;  and  with  her  potent  educational 
instincts,  drew  after  her  a  mighty  audience  of  parents  and 
children,  with  a  moderate  following  of  young  men  and  maid- 
ens. But  the  great  public  was  not,  could  not  be,  hers.  She 
held  a  ferule ;  she  carefully  maintained  an  aristocratic  bear- 
ing, that  warned  the  reader  to  remember  the  distinction 
between  the  writer  and  her  more  natural  characters.  She 
wrote  to  instruct  the  docile  public  in  certain  things,  and 
not  for  the  humble  purpose  of  pleasing ;  yet  she  scorned  not 
the  aid  of  romance,  and  often  made  rather  awkward  efforts 
in  that  direction.  But  there  was  a  fatal  defect  in  her  wing. 
She  owned  (in  her  books)   no  deity  but    Common   Sense, 
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and  Common  Sense  never  yet  touched  the  affections  of 
mankind,  or  warmed  the  common  heart  into  a  sweet  and 
holy  forgetfulness  of  self.  Honor  to  Miss  Edgeworth  for 
what  she  did !  what  she  did  not  do,  she  did  not  try  to  do. 
Her  novels  were  almost  as  much  school-books,  as  those  ex- 
cellent lessons  entitled  Frank  and  Rosamond.  Her  teachings 
were  direct  and  specific.  She  let  the  heart  wholly  alone, 
and  contented  herself  with  prescribing  for  the  conduct. 
With  Life,  as  a  problem,  she  had  nothing  to  do ;  it  had 
not  then  begun  to  be  called  a  problem.  Its  particular  emer- 
gencies were  to  be  dealt  with  by  particular  expedients,  within 
the  domain  and  potency  of  Common  Sense;  it  was  to  be 
conquered,  like  Captain  Bobadil's  army,  in  detail.  For 
want  of  a  whiter  or  drier  light  than  worldly  experience  or 
worldly  wisdom  can  lend,  even  Miss  Edgeworth's  sagacity 
did  not  make  the  discovery  that  it  cannot  be  so  conquered. 
She  did  not  perceive,  that,  if  every  one  of  her  excellent  pre- 
cepts and  hints  had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon,  there  would 
still  have  remained  a  world  of  evils  untouched,  of  deadly 
faults  uncared  for.  A  social  fabric  built  upon  her  plan 
might  not  have  fallen  to  pieces  before  the  blasts  of  fortune, 
or  sunk  by  the  slow  undermining  of  folly  or  fraud.  It  might 
be  fair  to  look  upon,  and  available  for  most  purposes  of  con- 
venience ;  but  it  must  ever  lack  the  breath  of  life  from  hea- 
ven, and  the  direct,  creative,  vivifying  beams  of  that  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  without  whose  influence  the  heart  of  erring 
man  is  cold  and  hard  as  polar  ice.  How  different  that  glo- 
rious edifice,  all  whose  parts  and  dependencies,  from  polished 
corner-stone  to  dazzling  pinnacle,  are  fitly  joined  together, 
each  with  each  and  all,  "  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God ! " 
The  illusions  of  old  romance  were,  for  a  time,  revived,  while 
the  splendid  magic  of  Scott  ruled  the  hour.  Pageant  and 
tournament,  presence-chamber  and  battle-field,  dizzy  turret 
and  fell  oubliettey  imprisoned  the  willing  imagination  in  turn, 
while  over  all  alike,  hovered  the  sweet  spirit  of  Humanity, 
and,  not  far  in  the  background,  beamed  the  hallowed  face 
of  Religion,  consecrating  our  pleasure.  O,  those  were  happy 
days  for  readers  I  But  the  wondrous  potentate  resigned  the 
throne,  and  left  no  successor.     In  the  collapse  of  fancy  that 
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followed  that  period  of  enchantment,  Miss  Fender  and  Miss 
Austen  tried  the  power  of  every-day  life  and  every-day  cha- 
racter to  interest  the  general  heart.  The  sensible  and  amus- 
ing novels  of  these  ladies  are  the  product  of  much  know- 
ledge of  society,  and  sharp,  though  not  ill-natured,  observations 
of  its  motives  and  pretences.'  They  show  up  ordinary  human 
nature  under  the  modification  of  silk  and  broadcloth,  ermine 
and  epaulettes ;  and  they  do  it  well.  We  laugh  at  foibles 
or  frown  at  meannesses  ;  perhaps,  resolve  to  beware  of  the 
one  and  the  other.  So  far,  well  enough.  But  what  is  our 
feeling  toward  the  social  world  thus  exhibited?  Is  our  love 
of  kind  increased  ?  Are  the  Christian  desire  and  duty  of  reme- 
dying the  ills  we  see,  quickened  by  these  pictures  of  preva- 
lent heartlessness  and  folly  ?  Causes  are  no  more  indicated 
than  remedies  are  suggested.  The  worldly  view  of  corrupt 
and  hollow  social  life  is,  simply,  that  such  things  are,  and 
being  so,  must  so  remain,  —  the  work  of  the  satirist,  and  the 
legitimate  object  of  ridicule,  certainly,  but  a  subject  of  effort 
to  none  but  the  inveterate  Utopian.  This  remark  applies 
generally  to  what  are  called  novels  of  real  life,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  England.  We  have  called  this  class  of 
novels  amusing,  and  so  they  are,  if  we  do  not  look  at  them 
too  seriously.  They  quicken  the  worldly  discernment,  help 
us  to  self-knowledge,  and  suggest  toleration  of  things  as  they 
arc.  But  it  is  a  philosophic  and  Epicurean,  not  a  religious, 
toleration.  This  would  be  no  subject  of  complaint,  if  the 
novel  limited  its  pretensions  to  amusing  the  reader.  It  is 
only  when  it  undertakes  the  office  of  a  moral  engine,  that  we 
begin  to  test  the  springs  or  inquire  into  the  principle.  A 
puppet-show  is  safe  enough ;  but  a  locomotive  — 

Bulwer  we  must  consider  as  belonging  to  ihe  school  of 
romance,  with  its  glories,  its  sweetening  influences,  its  soft 
illusions.  As  far  as  he  is  distinctive  and  individual,  it  is  in 
this  direction.  And  because  of  this,  we  should  have  looked 
on  him  as  a  benefactor  to  his  age,  if  he  had  been  as  pure  as  he 
was  graceful  and  attractive  in  his  fictions.  But,  until  the 
Caxtons,  almost  every  one  of  his  numerous  romances  had 
some  i)lague-spot  about  it,  and  should  have  been  banished 
to  the  moral  Lazaretto.     Now  that  he  seems  to  have  found 
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some  root  of  healing,  we  gladly  accord  him  an  honorable 
place  among  those  who  have  increased  "  the  public  stock  of 
harmless  pleasure." 

We  are  not  about  to  run  a  tilt  as  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
ligious novel,  especially  in  its  old,  sectarian  form  —  a  form 
which,  unhappily,  is  not  wholly  disused  in  our  own  day.  But 
pictures,  however  attractive,  of  life  disjoined  from  the  influ- 
ence of  that  religion  which  is  its  salt  and  savor,  or  forgetful  of 
the  great  fact  that  human  virtue  can  possess  neither  consist- 
ency nor  stability  without  it,  are  like  the  crude  efforts  of  the 
tyro  on  canvas,  who,  being  endowed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  observation  and  an  eye  for  color,  produces  glowing  and  even 
fascinating  figures  and  groups  which,  on  examination,  prove 
to  be  monsters  —  inasmuch  as,  under  all  their  life-like  hues 
and  effects  of  beauty,  they  have  bones  and  muscles  placed 
according  to  fancy,  rather  than  in  agreement  with  nature  and 
science.  Such  pictures  may  indeed  please  the  youthful  eye, 
but  they  would  terribly  mislead  the  student  who  should  de- 
pend on  them  as  models.  Better,  far,  the  angels  of  Art's  early 
day,  with  lovely  heads  but  empty  drapery  —  terminating  m 
aria,  from  a  pious  dread  of  ascribing  human  proportions  to 
superhuman  beings ;  or  the  equally  ideal  heroines  of  the  old 
romances,  strong  only  in  beauty,  yet  subject  to  no  weakness 
but  love;  —  moral  monsters,  indeed,  but  having  at  least  such 
religion  as  can  be  incorporated  with  such  natures. 

It  were  folly  to  deny  that  the  novel  has  become  more 
respectable  in  its  modern  form ;  we  say  only  that  it  is  less 
pleasing.  It  has  not  attempted  to  stem  the  utilitarian  current 
of  the  time,  like  painting  and  sculpture,  and  music —  (would 
we  could  add  poetry,  but  that,  alas  I  has  become  didactic,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  read)  —  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music — 
blessings  on  them  for  standing  proudly  up,  unmodified  by  all 
the  press  of  world-tendencies  —  unaccommodated  to  the  en- 
croachments of  vulgarity,  however  specious  or  popular  — 
faithful  witnesses  to  the  high  uses  of  Beauty !  Fiction  has 
confessed  its  inferiority  as  an  art ;  it  has  sought  not  to  lead, 
but  to  follow ;  not  to  inspire,  but  to  persuade.  It  no  longer 
claims  to  have  an  end  within  itself;  it  labors,  and  to  an  ulti- 
mate purpose.     It  has  not  only  become  a  schoolmaster,  but  a 
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treacherous  one ;  one  who  puts  on  a  forced,  crael  smile,  to 
entice  his  victim,  while  he  holds  the  rod  behind  his  back,  only 
waiting  an  unguarded  moment  to  assume  his  natural  look 
and  his  favorite  office.  But  this  office  is  very  respectable, 
both  in  the  book  and  in  the  schoolmaster,  if  we  believe  the 
"  moral-pocket-handkerchief  "-makers  of  the  day.  They  insist 
that  it  is  a  "  dooty  "  to  mix  the  medicine  with  the  syrup  which 
our  simpler  fathers  used  to  reserve  to  sweeten  the  imagination 
and  brighten  up  the  face  of  the  imp,  who  had  taken  the  less 
palatable  potion  without  resistance.  For,  say  they,  people 
grow  more  and  more  unwilling  to  swallow  instruction,  and 
will  hardly  take  it  at  all,  unless  it  is  cunningly  disguised.  It 
were  a  grave  question  to  ask,  how  has  instruction  become  so 
unpalatable  ? 

It  is  but  carrying  our  thought  a  step  further  to  say  that, 
although  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  novels  of  the  day  are 
written  by  women,  yet  the  novel  feminine  is  nearly  extinct. 
Not  to  speak  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Shirley,  of  whose  heroines  a 
certain  piquant  ferocity,  which  now  and  then  touches  "the 
brink  of  all  we  hate,"  forms  the  principal  charm, — where  do 
we  meet  a  novel  of  the  first  class  that  bears  a  decided  and  in- 
tentional feminine  aspect,  if  we  except  some  of  the  many 
volumes  of  the  author  of  "  Two  Old  Men's  Tales,"  and  the 
picturesque  platitudes  of  Rlr.  James  ?  Mrs.  Gore's  innumer- 
able progeny  all  raise  the  suspicion  of  a  maternal  beard. 
The  qualifications  of  our  most  popular  lady-novelists  are,  not 
tenderness,  piety,  imagination,  fancy ;  but  keen  observation, 
powerful  satire,  knowledge  of  the  world,  strong  common 
sense,  and  —  though  last  not  least  —  democratic  principles,  of 
which  women  seem  destined  to  be  the  instinctive  apostles,  as 
indeed  they  can  well  afford  to  be,  occupying,  as  they  do,  a 
fixed  aristocratic  position  in  the  world;  born  judges  of  a  tur- 
moil that  can  never  reach  them.  Mrs.  Inchbald  set  all  the 
men  in  England  weeping  over  her  "  Simple  Story,"  a  story 
so  simple  that  our  school-chits,  nowadays,  scorn  to  be  moved 
by  it;  Miss  Bronte  puts  all  the  reviewers  to  their  trumps  by 
a  novel  of  morality  so  questionable,  that  good  mothers  are 
not  a  little  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  have  a  place  on  the 
drawing-room  table,  while  the  light  of  its  better  part  is  like 
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steel-glints,  and  the  music  of  its  love  like  the  clang  of  armor. 
Have  the  hearts  of  men, —  and  women,  —  grown  harder  than 
of  old  ? 

Novels  of  American  life  have  thus  far  been  rather  pictur- 
esque than  moral  or  "  knowing."  The  new  circumstances  of 
our  position,  and  the  feeling  that  our  country  is  too  little 
known  to  other  countries,  have  prompted  a  descriptive  tone  — 
both  as  to  scenery  and  manners  —  an  appearance  of  the  at- 
tempt to  give  information  —  which  has  almost  put  them  out 
of  the  pale  of  fiction  and  within  that  of  travels.  "When  Scott 
describes  manners  and  customs,  scenery,  or  historic  charac- 
ters, he  does  so  because  they  arc  in  themselves  worth  describ- 
ing; they  are  curious,  or  quaint,  or  striking,  or  they  have  the 
points  which  fit  them  to  be  the  components  of  a  great  picture 
in  which  the  imagination  shall  find  delight ;  when  Mr.  Cooper 
or  Miss  Sedgwick  brings  them  forward,  it  is  because  they  are 
American  —  new,  unknown  beyond  our  own  borders,  and  be- 
cause they  ought  to  be  interesting;  —  Indians,  for  instance, 
which  writers  will  occasionally  fancy  they  can  make  interest- 
ing, the  true  Indian,  truly  depicted,  being  about  as  interesting 
as  the  Patagonian  or  New  Zealander.  To  teach  morals  has 
been  no  very  direct  aim  of  our  indigenous  novels.  They  have 
breathed  a  high  and  pure  tone,  but  it  has  been  an  under-tone. 
Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  latter  days,  wrote  some  hard,  blunt  satires, 
under  the  guise  of  novels ;  but  there  is  many  a  deposition  that 
deserves  the  name  better.  Miss  Sedgwick's  minor  fictions 
are  parables,  excellent  ones,  adorned  with  all  the  humane 
graces,  and  distinctly  American ;  beaming  all  over  with  the 
earnest  goodness  of  the  author  —  her  truth,  her  courage,  her 
religious  spirit ;  but  hardly  novels. 

As  our  space  will  not  allow  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  Ameri- 
can novels,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  this  mere  refer- 
ence to  them.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  say  that 
they  have  been  accepted  and  admired  at  home,  and  not  a 
little  noticed  abroad ;  though,  on  every  fresh  venture,  there  is 
a  cry  of  "American!  we  want  something  American!  some- 
thing distinctive ;  something  that  would  not  be  at  home  any- 
where else;  grand  as  your  rivers;  rugged  as  your  moun- 
tains ;   expansive,  like  your  great  lakes,"   &c.     There  has 
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bf(;n,  at  times,  a  perfect  hubbub  of  this  sort — a  very  "Omnibus 
row,"  if  we  may  credit  the  critic  managers  of  British  taste : 

"  Folks  of  all  sorts  and  of  every  degree  j 
Snob  and  Snip  and  haaghtj  grandee ; 
Duchesses,  Coantesses,  fresh  from  their  tea ; 
And  Shopmen,  who  only  read  books  for  a  spree, 
llulloo'd  and  hooted  and  roar'd  'cross  the  sea, 
*  Be  gnin4 1  be  grand ! 
Let  your  lidies  expand ! 
We  '11  take  nothing  small  from  so  monstrous  a  land ! '" 

( W<5  hope  the  ghost  of  the  lamented  Ingoldsby  will  not 
lijtiint  us  for  the  liberty  here  taken  with  his  rhymes.)  Yet 
th(i  bigger  we  tried  to  write,  the  more  they  said  we  stole  their 
thunder.  So,  by  general  consent,  and  in  happy  hour,  we  gave 
up  trying  to  write  to  please  or  instruct  any  body  but  our- 
selves; and  lo  and  behold,  an  American  literature! 

If  wo  may  accept  as  testimony  the  rapturous  welcome  of 
our  British  neighbors,  Unde  Tom's  Cabin  is  in  itself  quite 
8nflici(»nt  to  establish  our  claim  in  that  quarter — an  incidental 
obligation  which  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  addition  to  the 
gn?Jit  one  of  having  flung  the  heaviest  stone  at  Slavery  in  the 
United  States.  But  besides  the  glory  of  this  unique  production, 
the  past  year  has  witnessed  another  triumph,  in  the  welcome 
gi  vc»n  to  a  new  venture  in  the  new  path ;  a  welcome  less  enthu- 
liiaKtic,  of  course,  than  that  accorded  to  the  striking  and  mas- 
U'fly  delineation  of  a  social  state  about  which  the  whole  curi- 
ortily  of  the  world  was  a-tiptoe;  but  most  hearty,  smiling, 
U*iiri\i\;  spontaneous,  national,  and  untinctured  by  the  poor 
imtlf:  which  is  unsatisfied  without  the  recognition  of  outsiders. 
Th'i  Wide,  Wide  World  struck  a  chord  that  was  still  vibrat- 
ing whcm  Ciueechy  came  to  prolong  the  thrill;  and  later  in 
Um?  day,  a  modest,  younger  sister,  bearing  the  unlovely  name 
of  Dollars  and  Cents,  touched  the  same  note,  though  with  a 
IrHH  potent  finger.  In  treating  of  these  three  books,  we  must 
noli(r(;  the  third  only  incidentally,  yet  its  merit  is  undeniable. 
It  liiiH  the  disadvantnge  of  being  third  and  not  first,  or  even 
M*i'tii\(] ;  and  iiIho  of  having  appeared  too  soon  after  its  elders, 
t^UiiU    it   ri*m*m\iU*H   too   closely  to   hopei  to  excite  a  fresh 

A't  f9$f  fin  WM  linow  Ihn  early  history  of  the  Wide,  Wide 
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World,  it  was,  for  some  time,  bought  to  be  presented  to  nice 
little  girls,  by  parents  and  friends  who  desired  to  set  a  plea- 
sant example  of  docility  and  self-command  before  those  happy 
beginners.  Elder  sisters  were  soon  found  poring  over  the 
volumes,  and  it  was  very  natural  that  mothers  next  should 
try  the  spell  which  could  so  enchain  the  more  volatile  spirits 
of  the  household.  After  this,  papas  were  not  very  difficult  to 
convert,  for  papas  like  to  feel  their  eyes  moisten,  sometimes, 
with  emotions  more  generous  than  those  usually  excited  at 
the  stock  exchange  or  in  the  counting-room.  "Whether  any 
elder  brothers  read,  we  must  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
testimony ;  for  that  class  proverbially  despises  any  thing  so 
"  slow  "  as  pictures  of  domestic  life ;  but  we  are  much  mista- 
ken if  the  Wide,  Wide  World,  and  Queechy,  have  not  been 
found  under  the  pillows  of  sober  bachelors, —  pillows  not  un- 
sprinkled  with  the  sympathetic  tears  of  those  who,  in  broad 
day,  manfully  exult  in  "  freedom  "  from  the  effeminate  fetters 
of  wife  and  children. 

All  this  while  nobody  talked  very  loud  about  these  simple 
stories.  They  were  found  on  everybody's  table,  and  lent 
from  house  to  house,  but  they  made  no  great  figure  in  the 
newspapers  or  show-bills.  By  and  by,  the  deliberate  people 
who  look  at  title-pages,  noticed  the  magic  words,  "  Tenth 
Thousand,"  "  Twelfth  Thousand,"  and  so  on ;  and  as  the 
publishing  house  was  not  one  of  those  who  think  politic  fibs 
profitable,  inevitable  conclusions  began  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
popularity  of  the  books  —  conclusions  to  which  the  publisher 
had  come  long  before,  perhaps  not  without  a  certain  surprise. 

With  our  intuitive  respect  for  the  public  fiat,  we  scarce  feel 
like  criticizing,  in  the  usual  terms,  works  which  have  received 
the  unbought  stamp  of  its  hearty  approval.  All  critical  rules 
worth  using  are  deduced  from  works  thus  stamped ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  works  of  genius  ;  for  the  universal  heart  leaps  up  to 
none  other.  And  as  each  of  these  must  be  to  a  certain  extent 
original,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  consider  it  as  instituting  some 
new  rules,  of  which  it  should  itself  first  enjoy  the  advantage. 
We  should  certainly  be  much  at  a  loss  for  any  single  book 
to  which  we  might  profitably  compare  these  truly  indigenous 
novels,  unless  we  take  the  liberty  of  supposing  that  the  Vicar 

10* 
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of  Wakefield  may  have  seemed  to  English  readers  of  Grold- 
smith's  time  somewhat  as  these  do  to  us  —  a  simple  transcript 
of  country  life  and  character,  depending  for  interest  partly  on 
the  ordinary  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  common  humanity, 
partly  on  life-like  pictures  of  individual  loveliness  and  virtue, 
which  sweeten  what  is  homely  in  the  accessories,  and  brighten 
scrncs  and  fortunes  that  might  otherwise  leave  on  the  mind 
a  too  oppressive  sadness.  As  far  as  we  can  analyze  the  ele- 
mcrnts  of  literary  popularity,  that  of  the  Vicar  and  that  of 
these  world-wide  stories  of  ours  rest  on  a  somewhat  similar 
haHix,  though  wc  are  far  from  claiming  for  the  American  tales 
an  c(|uality  of  merit.  In  plot  they  are  deficient,  certainly; 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  none ;  and  in  variety  they  fall 
immeasurably  behind,  as  every  picture  of  common  life  drawn 
by  a  woman  necessarily  must,  for  want  of  the  wide  experience 
open  only  to  the  other  sex.  But,  even  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, Dr.  Johnson  said,  ''  I  myself  did  not  think  it  would  have 
had  inuoh  success ; "  so  difficult  is  it  at  first  to  discern  the 
true  merit  of  a  life-like  portrait  by  a  master  of  the  art.  A 
(laiil)  Hlrikes  or  disgusts  at  once  ;  it  is  only  the  exquisite  painter 
who  k(»eps  us  long  hovering  in  doubt  through  the  subtle  deli- 
eacy  of  his  handling. 

MiHrt  Warner  —  who  can  no  longer  expect  to  find  shelter 
lunhjr  her  pseudonyme  of  "Elizabeth  Wetherell,"  —  sets  out 
on  her  task  with  a  religious  intention  —  as  who  should  not? 
under  the  injunction,  "Whatevku  ye  do" — yet  she  does 
not  writ<»>  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate 
under  the  tiUe  of  a  religious  novel.  Attempting,  as  her  main 
point,  tlio  d(ivelopment  of  a  female  character  from  mere  child- 
hood upward,  sIk^  makes  religion  the  decisive  element,  as 
whoever  would  draw  from  nature  must  do,  spite  of  conven- 
tion, fortune,  amiable  dispositions,  happy  circumstances,  or 
strange  reverses.  Whosoever  looks  below  the  mere  surface  of 
things,  finds  that  when  virtue,  happiness,  or  even  prosperity  is 
in  i|ueHtion,  religion  is  the  ultimate  disposer,  though  the  world 
is  slow  to  recognize  its  power  over  "  the  life  that  now  is." 
In  our  view,  Miss  Warner  allows  it  no  higher  than  its  due 
place,  and  ascribes  to  it  no  wider  than  its  real  influence. 
Sho  make«  her  young  girl  passionate,  though  amiable,  in  her 
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temper;  fond  of  admiration,  although  withheld  by  innate 
delicacy  from  seeking  it  unduly.  She  places  t^r  in  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  trial  to  her  peculiar  traits,  and  brings  her, 
by  careful  gradations,  to  the  state  of  self-governed  and  stable 
virtue  which  fits  woman  for  her  great  office  in  the  world  ;  a 
fitness  which  would  be  impaired  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  single 
grace,  or  the  loss  of  one  sentiment  of  tenderness.  To  build 
such  a  character  on  any  basis  other  than  a  religious  one,  would 
have  been  to  fix  a  palace  upon  the  shifting  sands ;  and  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  Miss  Warner  that  she  has  not  taken 
pains  to  hide  her  foundations,  as  some  poor  architects  do. 
Let  us  see  that  the  base  is  sufficient,  that  we  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  fears  as  to  the  permanence  of  an  edifice  we  are 
compelled  to  admire.  Ellen  and  Fleda  are  reared,  by  their 
truly  feminine  and  natural  experiences,  into  any  thing  but 
"  strong-minded  women,"  at  least  if  we  accept  Mr.  Dickens's 
notion  of  that  dreadful  order.  They  are  both  of  velvet  soft- 
ness ;  of  delicate,  downcast  beauty ;  of  flitting  but  abundant 
smiles,  and  of  even  too  many  and  ready  tears. 

"  Not  learned,  save  in  (rracions  honschold  ways ; 
Not  perfect,'  nay,  bat  fall  of  tender  wants.'* 

They  live  in  the  aflections,  as  the  true  woman  must ;  yet  they 
cultivate  and  prize  the  understanding,  and  feel  it  to  be  the 
appointed  guardian  of  goodness,  as  all  wise  women  should. 
Without  a  touch  of  the  Corinna,  we  feel  that  neither  could 
ever  sink  to  the  level  of  Priscilla.  They  arc  conscious  of  hav- 
ing a  power  and  place  in  the  world,  and  they  claim  it  without 
assumption  or  affectation,  and  fill  it  with  a  quiet  self-respect, 
not  inconsistent  with  modesty  and  due  humility.  Such  is  the 
ideal  presented,  and  with  such  skill  that  we  seem  at  times  to 
be  reading  a  biography.  There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  that  makes  the  heart  and  the  temper  bet- 
ter as  we  read.  A  little  gentle  monitor  puts  our  pride  off  its 
guard,  and  we  are  led  away  captive  by  goodness  —  even  reli- 
gious goodness — without  resistance. 

So  much  for  the  charni  of  the  books.  As  a  matter  of  pure 
judgment,  we  must  place  their  pictures  of  American  country 
life  and  character  above  all  their  other  merits,  since  we  know 
not  where,  in  any  language,  we  shall  find  their  graphic  truth 
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excelled.  When  after  times  would  seek  a  specimen  of  our 
Doric  of  this  date,  Aunt  Fortune  will  stand  them  in  stead; 
and  no  Theocritus  of  our  time  will  draw  a  bucolical  swain 
more  true  to  the  life  than  Mr.  Van  Brunt.  Even  the  shadow 
of  Didenhover  is  a  portrait ;  we  see  him,  though  he  never  ap- 
pears in  the  flesh,  and  we  feel  him,  too,  though  we  have  never 
let  out  a  farm  "  on  shares."  Captain  Montgomery  is  another 
of  those  invisible  persons  with  whom  we  are  perfectly  well 
acquainted,  although  not  a  line  is  given  to  describing  him ; 
and  the  "  hateful "  clerk  who  wreaks  his  petty  spite  upon  El- 
len's horse,  is  a  character  whose  truth  to  nature  little  girls 
bear  witness  to,  by  the  hearty  indignation  with  which  they 
read  the  scene.  Nancy  Vawse  is  a  white  Topsy ;  Barby  a 
perfect  type  of  the  American  serving-girl,  at  once  selfish  and 
tender,  coarse  and  delicate ;  and  we  might  swell  our  list  of 
life-like  characters  a  good  deal  further,  if  their  very  number 
did  not  warn  us  against  being  too  particular. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  such 
magisterial  lovers  as  Mr.  Carleton  and  John  Humphreys  are 
not  at  all  to  our  taste,  nor  do  we  believe  they  woufd  in  actual 
presence  bo  very  fascinating  to  most  young  ladies.  It  is  true 
that  youthful  pupils  have  fallen  in  love  with  their  schoolmas- 
ters ere  now,  but  if  we  were  condemned  to  go  masquerading 
after  a  wife,  we  should,  relying  upon  observation,  choose  al- 
most any  other  rdle  sooner.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  Ellen  slip- 
ping into  the  equality  of  wifehood,  from  the  childish  reverence 
which  she  is  represented  as  feeling,  to  the  last  moment,  for 
him  who  has  been  for  years  her  stern  and  almost  gloomy 
teacher.  As  for  Carleton,  he  carries  his  pretentiousness  into 
the  region  of  melodrama  —  awing  people  with  looks  ;  entering 
the  drawing-rooms  of  ladies  unnoticed,  so  as  to  be  present 
when  nobody  is  thinking  of  him,  and  scarce  descending  from 
his  stilts  even  to  his  honored  mamma,  though  he  is 

"All  adoration,  duty,  and  obscrrancc" 

to  the  child  Fleda,  and  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  duel  about 
her,  when  she  is  scarce  a  dozen  years  old.  This  contrast  be- 
tween a  man's  natural  or  habitual  character  and  manner,  and 
that  which  he  exhibits  when  in  love,  may  be  what  novel- 
reading  young  ladies  call  "  interesting ; "  but  it  is  one  scarcely 
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befitting  a  pattern  man  — a  Christianized  hero  — one  to 
whom  humility  is  strength,  and  self-renunciation  the  only 
dignity.  The  least  soupfon  of  strut  spoils  such  a  figure.  We 
like  the  hero  of  Dollars  and  Cents  —  evidently  a  brother  of 
the  order,  Rodney  CoUingwood  by  name  —  much  better, 
though  he  walks  under  such  a  veil  of  dimness  in  the  story, 
as  told  by  a  little  girl,  that  we  are  hardly  sure  we  know  him 
fuUy. 

In  each  and  all  of  the  three  books  we  are  thinking  of,  pecu- 
niary difficulties  are  made  the  chief  means  of  the  development 
of  character ;  in  real  life,  as  it  seems  to  us,  they  are  more  cer- 
tainly the  means  of  developing  talent.  Is  it  not  assigning  to 
money  an  office  higher  than  that  which  really  belongs  to  it, 
to  make  the  possession  or  lack  of  it  so  influential  in  that  high 
region  where  the  affections,  the  conscience,  the  hope  for 
another  life,  are  the  acknowledged  arbiters  ?  Character  must 
spring  from  the  heart ;  conduct  may  be,  in  part,  the  result  of 
circumstances.  The  possession  of  riches  does,  indeed,  some- 
times seem  to  harden  the  heart  and  deaden  the  sympathies ; 
mean  and  shallow  minds  it  makes  self-forgetful  and  irreligious, 
sometimes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  the  struggle  with 
poverty  its  mischiefs  ?  Even  the  effort  to  escape,  not  from 
poverty,  but  from  mediocrity,  to  the  dazzling  heights  of 
wealth,  —  that  strife  which  we  of  this  "happy  land"  see 
around  us  every  day,  —  may  well  remind  a  looker-on  of  the 
fate  of  those  wretched  prisoners,  who,  after  agreeing  to  march 
in  procession  past  the  only  breathing  place,  that  each  might 
have  his  share  of  the  chance  for  life,  soon  forgot,  in  their  fran- 
tic selfishness,  that  the  good  of  all  was  the  good  of  each,  and 
trod  one  upon  another,  filling  the  air  with  poison  and  death. 
Only  the  philosopher,  and,  above  all,  the  Christian,  whose 
philosophy  has  possession  and  command  of  the  entire  man, 
heart  as  well  as  intellect,  finds  poverty  favorable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  aU  the  virtues.  Angry  discontent,  if  not  open  mur- 
muring against  Providence;  if  not  absolute  and  conscious 
envy,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  prevents  a  hearty  rejoicing  at 
the  prosperity  of  others ;  such  a  yielding  to  sordid  cares  as 
shall  make  the  imagination  a  mere  caterer  to  Mammon, 
and  so  stifle  the  afiections  that  our  eye  shall  be  evil  to  the 
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son  of  our  bosom  as  being  another  consumer  of  the  diminish- 
ing store;  these  are  some  of  the  too  common  and  natural 
evils  of  poverty;  evils  against  which  strength  of  mind  offers 
no  adequate  defence,  because  the  intellect  alone  makes  poor 
and  wavering  battle  against  the  passions  and  propensities. 

Poverty  is  not,  therefore,  the  ordeal  to  which  we  should 
choose  to  subject  an  ordinary  mind  and  heart,  with  a  view  to 
their  highest  improvement.  The  trials  of  temper  to  which 
the  little  Ellen  is  exposed,  under  the  iron  hand  of  Aunt  For- 
tune, are  training  indeed,  and  tests  indeed.  To  profit  by  such 
blows,  the  heart  must  have  had  the  annealing  of  heavenly 
fires,  for  none  other  would  serve  ;  to  bear  them  without  abso- 
lute injury  would  be  above  the  moral  strength  of  most  child- 
ren, as  our  painful  interest  in  the  struggles  and  slips  of  the 
dear  little  girl  bears  witness.  Another  sort W  trial  is  the  per- 
secution of  Fleda  by  Mr.  Thorn,  and  the  petty  annoyance  she 
experiences  among  the  Evelyns.  The  entire  picture  of  her 
conduct  in  these  cases  is  excellently  done,  and  offers  some 
most  salutary  hints  of  united  modesty  and  firmness,  in  posi- 
tions which  most  young  ladies  would  find  diflScult.  The 
amiable  amusement  called  "teazing"  is  well  characterized; 
we  have  always  felt  it  to  be  akin  to  that  of  pulling  off  the 
legs  and  wings  of  flies. 

*'  Fleda  had  the  greatest  difEculty  not  to  cry.     The  lady  did  not 
seem  to  see  her  disturbed  brow ;  but  recovering  herself  after  a  little, 
though  not  readily,  she  bent  forward  and  touched  her  lips  to  it  in  kind 
fiishion.     Fleda  did  not  look  up,  and,  saying  again  —  *I  will  tell  him, 
dear  Fleda ! '  —  Mrs.  Evelyn  left  the  room.     Constance,  after  a  little 
laughing  and  condoling,  neither  of  wliich  Fleda  attempted  to  answer, 
ran  off  too,  to  dress  lierself ;  and  Fleda,  after  finishing  her  own  toilette, 
sat  down  and  cried  heartily.     She  thought  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  been, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  very  unkind ;  and  to  say  that  unkindness  baa 
not  been  meant,  is  but  to  shift  the  charge  from  one  to  another  vital 
point  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  and  one  perhaps  not  less  grave.     A 
J^oment's  passionate  wrong  may  consist  with  the  endurance  of  a  friend- 
ship worth  having,  better  than  the  thoughtlessness  of  obtuse  wits  that 
can  never  know  how  to  be  kind.     Fleda's  whole  frame  was  in  a  tremor 
^    ^  disagreeable  excitement,  and  she  had  serious  causes  of  sorrow  to 

P^aa^^^    ^^^  ^^^!  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  would  have  been  a  great 
'^e  m  the  ride  —  and  her  great  pleasures  were  not  often  —  but 
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nothing  would  have  been  more  impossible  tlian  for  her  to  go  after  what 
Mrs.  Evelyn  had  said ;  she  was  sorry  Mr.  Carleton  should  have  asked 
her  twice  in  vain ;  what  must  he  think  ?  She  was  exceedingly  sorry 
that  a  thought  should  have  been  put  into  her  head  that  never  before 
had  visited  the  most  distant  dreams  of  her  imagination  —  so  needlessly, 
so  gratuitously ;  —  she  was  very  sorry,  for  she  could  not  be  free  of  it 
again,  and  she  felt  it  would  make  her  miserably  hampered  and  con- 
strained in  mind  and  manner  both,  in  any  future  intercourse  with  the 
person  in  question.  And  then,  again,  what  would  he  think  of  that  ? 
Poor  Fleda  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  best  place  was  at  home, 
and  made  up  her  mind  to  take  the  first  good  opportunity  of  getting 
there. 

"  She  went  down  to  dinner  with  no  traces  either  of  tears  or  of  un- 
kindness  on  her  sweet  face,  but  her  nerves  were  quivering  all  the 
afternoon ;  she  could  not  tell  whether  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her  daughters 
found  it  out.  And  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  get  back  even  her  old 
degree  of  freedom  of  manner. before  either  Mr.  Carleton  or  Mr.  Thorn. 
All  the  more  because  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  every  now  and  then  bringing 
out  some  sly  allusion  which  afforded  herself  intense  delight,  and 
wrought  Fleda  to  the  last  degree  of  unquietness.  Unkind  —  Fleda 
thought  now  it  was  but  half  from  ignorance  of  the  mischief  she  was 
doing,  the  other  half  from  the  mere  desire  of  selfish  gratification.  The 
times  and  ways  in  which  Lot  and  Abraham  were  walked  into  the  con- 
versation were  incalculable  —  and  unintelligible  except  to  the  person 
who  understood  it  only  too  well." 

Many  of  the  social  ills  and  errors  called  "  petty,"  are 
touched  upon  with  equal  acuteness  and  courage  —  we  say 
courage,  because  that  is  a  quality  required  for  touching  on 
American  social  faults.  One  is  proved  a  traitor,  and  will  go 
nigh  to  be  thought  one  shortly,  who  allows,  even  in  the  rarest 
paroxysms  of  candor,  that  our  manners  might  be  improved. 
But  our  authoress  is  on  impregnable  ground  when  she  takes 
the  golden  rule  as  her  standard  of  manners,  and  she  makes 
us  feel,  in  various  instances,  that  convention  is  a  far  more 
arbitrary  and  fluctuating  one.  As  good  republicans,  we  ought 
to  thank  her  for  indicating  the  basis  whereon  we  may  build, 
even  in  this  land  of  equality  and  fluctuation,  a  politeness 
more  gentle,  delicate,  and  consistent,  than  ever  prevailed  in 
the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  or  any  other  selfish  King 
of  Diamonds  whatever. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  after  what  we  have  already  said, 
to  state  formally  that  we  think  the  new  American  novels  no 
whit  too  religious.  If  we  were  inclined  to  cavil  at  all  in  this 
direction,  it  would  be  at  a  too  minute  and  rather  feeble  mode 
of  presenting  the  great  subject  in  certain  conversations,  where 
the  effort  has  evidently  been  to  simplify  the  whole  matter, 
and  clear  it  of  the  mystical  dimness  and  dignity  which  per- 
sons of  more  intellectual  pride  than  self-knowledge  are  apt  to 
allege  against  it  We  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  critic  who 
objects  to  the  attempt  to  "  make  people  religious  by  quotations 
from  Dr.  Watts's  hymns ; "  for  a  hymn  is  sometimes  to  a  ser- 
mon what  the  smooth  stone  of  the  shepherd-warrior  was  to 
the  ponderous  spear  of  the  heathen  giant ;  or  the  scymetar  of 
Saladin,  that  would  divide  a  flying  feather,  to  the  broadsword 
of  Sir  Kenneth,  made  to  hack  and  hew  by  the  aid  of  main 
strength.  "  The  Word  " !  who  shall  measure  its  potency,  or 
prescribe  the  vehicle  in  which  it  shall  find  its  appointed  mark 
soonest  ?  If  any  thing  is  taught  equally  by  Scripture  and 
experience,  it  is  that  in  spiritual  matters  it  is  impossible  to 
say  "  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that."  To  use  an 
illustration  called  to  mind  by  the  rural  pictures  in  the  books 
before  us; — a  mass  of  hay  not  wholly  dried  may  long  be 
conscious  of  a  rising  heat,  yet  never  reaching  the  point  of 
combustion,  grow  cold  again.  But,  while  the  temperature  of 
the  heap  is  thus  raised,  it  takes  but  an  electric  flash  from  a 
passing  cloud  to  wake  it  into  flame.  Poetry  is  electric,  and 
oftentimes  the  dull,  smouldering  soul,  long  inaccessible  to 
influences  seeming  stronger,  finds  its  tiniest  spark  irresistible. 

We  cannot  so  confidently  defend  the  long  arguments 
which  here  and  there  dilute  the  richer  current  of  natural 
thought  and  lively  description  that  flows  through  Miss  War- 
ner's books.  We  tolerate  interruptions  to  the  leading  inter- 
est only  when  they  are  recommended  by  peculiar  felicities  of 
style;  importance  of  subject  is  not  sufficient  passport  for 
Buch  interpolations.  Nor  can  we,  by  any  glamour  of  bon- 
Aoiwmtc,  be  brought  to  look  with  complacency  upon  certain 
•pecimcns  of  homeliness  in  diction  carried  further  than  the 
necessities  of  the  case  demand.  Colloquialisms  are  racy  ; 
grammar  and  coarse  expressions,  however  true  to  nature 
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in  the  delineations  of  certain  characters,  arc  sad  blemishes 
when  they  creep  into  the  writer's  own  style,  or  into  the  talk 
of  people  whom  she  represents  as  well-educated  and  accus- 
tomed to  refined  society.  An  old  country  gentleman  may 
be  made  to  say,  "  Suppose  you  and  me  was  to  have  some 
roast  apples;"  but  it  grates  on  the  ear  sadly  when  Mr. 
Rossitur,  who  has  spent  his  life  in  Paris  and  New  York,  says 
"I  will  not  interrupt  you  but  a  minute,"  and  the  heroine 
herself  falls  into  the  same  inelegance.  Barby  may  talk  of 
**  hauling "  a  table  up  to  the  fire,  or  a  gentleman's  "  feeling 
about  his  jaws  and  chin,"  as  he  stands  before  the  fire ;  but 
when  the  author  uses  such  expressions  in  her  own  person,  or 
describes  an  elegant  young  lady  "  reaching  over  after  a  sau- 
sage," we  must  be  allowed  to  feel  slightly  shocked.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  these  errors  are  the  result  of  a  delibe- 
rate determination  on  the  author's  part,  to  be  true  to  nature 
at  all  hazards ;  but  we  submit,  that,  in  fiction,  truth  must 
always  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  taste.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  large  class  among  us,  lifted  by  sudden  fortune  into  positions 
which  render  their  lack  of  early  advantages  painfully  obvious ; 
but  we  protest  against  the  insinuation  that  it  is  common  to 
hear,  among  our  better  classes,  cacophony  as  salient  as  Lord 
Dubuley's,  or  that  English  people  alone  speak  correctly  our 
native  tongue.  There  seems  a  slight  lurking  of  prejudice, 
hardly  consistent  with  the  general  patriotism  of  Miss  War- 
ner's books,  in  this  setting  up  of  English  people  as  models 
of  virtue  and  good-breeding,  and  almost  a  solecism  in  send- 
ing across  the  water  for  an  immensely  wealthy  English  hus- 
band for  the  sturdy  little  American  Fleda,  whose  breeding  of 
hap  and  hazard  certainly  have  fitted  her  so  admirably  for 
making  some  indigenous  swain  happy.  But  this  choosing 
of  husbands  for  themselves,  or  their  heroines,  is  a  matter  in 
which  ladles  have  always  the  privilege  of  being  a  little  wilful, 
if  not  whimsical. 

Where,  then,  let  us  ask,  in  conclusion,  shall  we  class  these 
American  novels  of  ours  ?  There  is  very  little  romance  about 
them ;  they  have  nothing  of  the  Edgworthian  didactic  tone ; 
they  are  not  devoted  to  showing  up  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
of  society ;  nor  do  they  take  up  any  particular  grievance,  in 
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order  to  probe  the  sluggish  consciences  of  those  who  practise 
or  tolerate  it.  They  have  no  evident  aim  at  the  picturesque 
or  grotesque  newness  of  our  green  land.  May  we  not,  then, 
consider  them  as  having  a  character  of  their  own — humane, 
religious,  piquant,  natural,  national?  They  paint  human 
nature  in  its  American  type ;  they  appeal  to  universal  human 
sympathy,  but  with  a  special  reference  to  the  fellow-feeling  of 
those  whose  peculiar  social  circumstances  and  trials  fit  them 
to  be  judges  of  the  life-picture  in  whose  background  may  be 
discerned  so  many  familiar  objects.  They  recognize  the 
heart  as  the  strong-hold  of  character,  and  religion  as  the  ruling 
element  of  life;  religion — no  wm,  however  specious  or  popu- 
lar —  being  "  of  one  mind  with  Christ ; "  the  "  faith  that  work- 
eth  by  love ; "  whose  fruit  is  obedience,  and  whose  reward,  a 
peace  that  can  be  attained  by  no  other  method.  We  know 
of  no  prototype  of  such  books,  unless  we  venture  to  claim  a 
family  likeness  to  the  world-wide  favorite  mentioned  some 
time  since  —  a  claim,  however,  which  must  not  imply  the 
relinquishment  of  that  of  originality,  since  there  is  no  room 
for  suspicion  of  imitation.  Nothing  could  be  easier,  to  be 
sure,  than  to  show,  that,  by  the  side  of  Goldsmith's,  our 
author's  literary  style  is  "  nowhere,"  to  use  a  recently  popu- 
lar phrase;  yet  we  insist  there  is  a  resemblance  that  lies 
deeper  than  mere  style.  Let  us  hope,  that,  encouraged  in  all 
future  efforts  by  the  gratifying  welcome  accorded  to  these 
comparatively  crude  ventures,  she  may  catch  the  style,  as  well 
as  the  spirit,  of  the  great  master  of  English  prose  narrative. 

To  us,  there  is  something  very  pleasing  in  this  welcome. 
Such  a  spontaneous  popularity  is  interesting  as  an  index  of 
national  character.  Not  that  we  would  draw  too  broad  con- 
clusions from  a  single  instance,  but  that  we  must  consider  so 
striking  a  fact  to  have  some  general  meaning.  When  a  story 
of  real  life — American  rural  life,  of  the  homeliest — unheralded 
at  home,  unstamped  by  foreign  approval — lacking  the  tempt- 
ing bait  of  national  flattery —  and  wholly  deficient  in  the  flash 
and  flippancy  that  might  attract  the  vulgar  mind,  springs  at 
once  to  a  currency  which  few  books  ever  reach  —  cried  to  the 
skies  by  the  "  most  sweet  voices,"  of  old  and  young,  gentle  and 
simple, — we  cannot  help  feeling  the  verdict  to  be  significant. 
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To  borrow  a  Swedenborgianistn,  we  are  what  our  loves 
are ;  and,  although  nations  are  perhaps  as  subject  as  indivi- 
duals to  be  led  away  by  clamor  or  sympathy  into  demonstra- 
tions of  that  which  has  no  true  vitality,  there  are  expressions 
whose  heartiness  is  their  warrant.  What  are  the  grounds  of 
the  admiration,  or  rather  love,  excited  by  these  books  ?  The 
interest  of  both  lies  in  a  most  life-like  picture  of  the  character 
and  fate  of  a  little  girl  —  for  we  feel  Ellen  and  Fleda  to  be 
one  and  the  same; — a  little  girl  such  as  any  of  our  daughters 
may  be ;  unfortunate  in  some  respects,  happy  in  others ;  de- 
pendent, as  all  little  girls,  whatever  their  station  or  fortune, 
must  be,  on  the  virtue  and  affection  of  those  about  them ;  but 
showing,  what  all  little  girls  cannot  show,  a  degree  of  charac- 
ter, a  firmness  of  principle,  a  sweetness  of  disposition,  by  no 
means  impossible  under  the  circumstances,  yet  far  enough 
raised  above  common  experience  and  expectation,  to  excite 
the  imagination  and  stimulate  the  sympathy.  This  little 
figure,  set  in  a  frame-work  of  homely  circumstances,  coarse 
dress,  domestic  drudgery,  and  uncongenial  companionship,  is 
the  light  of  the  book.  All  else,  however  excellently  sketched 
in,  is  subordinate.  It  is  of  the  little  heart,  beating  at  once 
with  timidity  and  courage,  that  we  think.  The  sweet  child- 
ish face  and  loving  ways  make  "  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
place,"  under  the  most  humiliating  circumstances.  We  care 
for  all  else  only  as  this  little  piece  of  tender,  budding  woman- 
hood is  affected  or  influenced.  When  she  is  abused,  we  burn 
with  indignation ;  when  she  is  exalted,  we  feel  that  only  jus- 
tice is  done  her.  When  saucy  and  teasing  things  are  said  to 
her  by  envious  people,  we  long  to  hear  what  she  will  say  in 
reply,  and  when  she  answers  well,  (as  she  always  does,)  our 
eyes  sparkle  as  if  she  were  our  very  own.  From  all  this,  we 
cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  is  very 
able,  and  that  we  are  —  very  amiable  I  And  in  this  comfort- 
able frame  of  mind,  we  take  our  leave  for  the  present. 
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Art.  V. — Ouilines  of  Universal  History^  from  the  CreaiUm 
of  the  World  to  the  Present  Time,  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  George  Weber,  Professor  and  Director  of 
the  High  School  of  Heidelberg,  by  Dr.  M.  Behr,  Professor 
of  German  Literature  in  Winchester  College.  London: 
Whittaker  &  Ck).  185L    8  vo.  pp.  483. 

The  translation  of  this  work  has  been  received  with  mnch 
favor  in  England,  and  with  good  reason.  It  is  an  attempt, 
which,  in  the  main,  is  a  very  successful  one,  to  give  the  out- 
lines of  universal  history  in  a  form  more  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  than  that  in  which  they  have  usually  been 
presented.  Instead  of  laboring  to  compress  the  largest  amount 
of  material  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  thus  forming  a 
sapless  abridgment,  or  mere  bead-roll  of  names,  dates,  and 
events,  about  as  interesting  for  continuous  perusal  as  a  dic- 
tionary, and  as  likely  to  be  remembered,  the  writer  has  avoid- 
ed entering  into  any  detail,  and,  bringing  forward  only  the 
capital  facts,  has  thereby  gained  room  for  considering  them 
in  their  causes  and  consequences,  and  exhibiting  them  so  as 
to  excite  the  imagination,  and  leave  a  deep  imprint  upon  the 
memory.  His  success  consists  in  applying  the  rules  of  histo- 
rical perspective  to  the  annals  of  the  world  and  of  all  time,  as 
they  are  usually  applied  only  to  the  history  of  a  single  coun- 
try or  a  single  age.  In  an  outline,  much  more  than  in  a 
finished  picture,  every  thing  depends  upon  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade,  —  upon  the  artist's  skill  in  selecting  and  giv- 
ing prominence  to  the  points  of  real  interest  and  importance. 
If  the  canvas  be  crowded,  though  it  be  small  in  size,  the  eye 
wanders  over  it  in  as  great  perplexity  as  one  feels  in  the  at- 
tempt to  take  in  all  the  parts  of  Michael  Angelo's  immense 
and  populous  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment.  A  page  must  no 
more  be  burdened  with  details  than  a  volume.  A  compend 
of  history  must  be  a  true  compend,  and  not  merely  a  complete 
history  viewed  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope ;  for,  by 
losing  sight  of  the  proportion  and  relative  importance  of  events, 
the  record  is  just  as  much  falsified  as  if  a  material  part  were 
omitted  altogether.  An  able  judge  has  declared,  that  the 
highest  excellence  of  Gibbon,  as  a  historian,  consists  in  "  the 
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manner  in  which  he  masses  his  materials,  and  arranges  his 
facts  in  successive  groups,  not  according  to  chronological 
order,  but  to  their  moral  and  political  connection ;  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  he  marks  his  periods  of  gradually  in- 
creasing decay ;  and  the  skill  with  which,  though  advancing 
on  separate  parallels  of  history,  he  shows  the  common  ten- 
dency of  the  slower  or  more  rapid  religious  or  civil  innova- 
tions." 

We  are  not  here  bringing  great  things  to  illustrate  those 
which  are  ludicrously  small.  Considering  the  vast  range  of 
his  subject,  Gibbon's  immortal  work,  notwithstanding  its 
voluminousness,  is  a  mere  abridgment  of  history.  It  com- 
prises the  substance  of  many  histories ;  it  is  a  compendium 
of  the  annals  of  many  countries  and  many  centuries.  He 
who  would  make  a  good  text-book  of  history,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  must  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Gibbon's  method,  though 
he  may  not  equal  the  brilliancy  of  his  execution.  His  inge- 
nuity will  be  taxed  all  the  more  severely,  if  it  be  his  object  to 
make  an  outline  of  universal  history  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  volume.  This  is  what  Dr.  Weber  has  attempted ;  and 
without  saying,  by  any  means,  that  he  has  accomplished  all 
that  can  be  desired,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  he  has  shown  a 
just  conception  of  the  plan  of  such  a  work,  and  has  proceeded 
to  execute  it  in  the  right  direction.  Accordingly,  his  book  is 
far  more  readable  than  most  abridgments.  Nothing  could  be 
more  comprehensive ;  the  writer  begins  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  ends  only  with  the  Hungarian  catastrophe  at 
Vilagos,  and  the  downfall  of  the  cause  of  United  Germany. 
He  gives  at  least  an  intelligible  outline  of  all  recorded  events 
of  great  importance  between  these  two  epochs.  His  style, 
far  from  being  affectedly  concise,  is  flowing  and  sometimes 
animated ;  and  the  narrative  is  interspersed  with  as  large  a 
proportion  of  disquisition  and  philosophical  remark,  as  is  usual 
in  histories  of  a  far  more  limited  scope.  At  the  same  time, 
the  book  is  not  tinctured  with  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner or  doctrine,  which  have  given  rise  to  a  well-founded  dis- 
trust of  any  work  of  German  origin  that  admits  of  original 
speculation.  The  writer  is  neither  a  pedant,  a  dreamer,  nor 
a  sceptic;  in  respect  to  simplicity  of  manner,  soberness  of 
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thought,  and  sound  common  sense,  he  might  easily  pass  for 
an  Englishman.  He  believes  in  an  overruling  Providence, 
and  holds  that  the  best  and  truest  philosophy  of  history  is 
that  which  discerns,  in  all  the  great  currents  of  this  world's 
affairs,  frequent  and  unmistakable  traces  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God. 

As  an  instance  of  the  felicitous  delineation  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  a  particular  epoch,  the  sketch  being  a  very 
comprehensive  one,  and  yet  clear  and  definite,  never  lapsing 
into  vague  remark  or  shadowy  speculation,  we  would  men- 
tion, with  especial  praise,  the  general  view  of  society  and  lite- 
rature in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  passage  is  too  long  for  quo- 
tation; but,  as  a  companion  picture,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  we  borrow  a  part  of  the  able  sketch  of  the  condition  of 
France  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

^<  It  was  during  the  last  three  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  France  stood  at  the  culminating  point  of  her  power  abroad  and 
of  bar  prosperity  at  home,  so  that  the  flattering  chronicles  of  those 
days  described  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  the  golden  age  of  France. 
Trade  and  industry  received  a  prodigious  development  by  the  care  of 
Colbert ;  the  woollen  and  silk  manufactories,  the  stocking  and  cloth 
weaving,  which  flourished  in  the  southern  towns,  brought  prosperity ; 
the  maritime  force  increased,  colonies  were  planted,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  France  were  carried  by  trading  companies  to  all  quarters  of 
the  globe. 

"  The  court  of  France  displayed  a  magnificence  that  had  never  be- 
fore been  witnessed.  The  palace  of  Versailles,  and  the  gardens,  which 
were  adorned  with  statues,  fountains,  and  alleys  of  trees,  were  a  model 
of  taste  for  all  Europe  ;  fetes  of  all  kinds,  jovial  parties,  ballets,  fire- 
works, the  opera  and  the  theatre,  in  the  service  of  which  the  first  in- 
tellects in  France  employed  their  talents,  followed  upon  each  other  in 
attractive  succession ;  poets,  artists,  men  of  learning,  all  were  eager  to 
do  honor  to  a  prince  who  rewarded  with  a  liberal  hand  every  kind  of 
talent  that  conduced  either  to  his  amusement  or  to  his  glory.  Sump- 
tuous buildings,  as  the  Hospital  of  the  Invalids,  costly  libraries,  magnifi- 
cent productions  of  the  press,  vast  establishments  for  the  natural 
sciences,  academies,  and  similar  institutions,  exalted  the  glory  and  re- 
nown of  tlie  great  Louis.  The  refined  air  of  society,  the  polished  tone, 
the  easy  manners  of  the  nobility  and  courtiers,  subdued  Europe  more 
permanently  and  extensively  than  the  weapons  of  the  army.     The 
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French  fashions,  language,  and  literature  bore  swaj,  from  this  time,  in 
all  circles  of  the  higher  classes.  The  consequences  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  French  Academy  by  Richelieu  were  a  development  of  the 
language,  style,  and  literary  composition,  that  was  extremely  favorable 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  literature.  The  language,  so  particularly  adapt- 
ed for  social  intercourse,  for  conversation  and  for  epistolary  writing, 
remained  from  henceforth  the  language  of  diplomacy,  of  courts,  and 
of  the  higher  classes ;  and  although  the  literary  productions  are  wanting 
in  strength,  elevation,  and  nature,  the  polish  of  the  form,  and  the  ease 
and  felicity  of  the  style,  gave  French  taste  the  supremacy  in  Europe, 
and  strengthened  the  French  people  in  the  agreeable  delusion  that 
they  were  the  most  civilized  of  nations.  In  the  time  of  Louis,  drama- 
tic poetry  reached  its  highest  excellence  in  Peter  Comeille  (1684), 
whose  ^  Cid "  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  and  commencement  of 
classical  stage  poetry;  in  J.  Kacine  (1699),  who,  in  his  Iphigenia  and 
Phsedra,  ventured  to  emulate  Euripides ;  and  in  the  talented  writer  of 
comedies,  Moliere  (1673),  whose  Tartuffe,  L'Avare,  Le  Misanthrope, 
&;c,  evince  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  aberrations. 
Boileau  (Despreaux)  (1711),  a  dexterous  versifier,  was  admired  as 
the  French  Horace,  on  account  of  his  odes  and  satires ;  Lafontaine's 
(1694)  fables  and  stories  arc  still  familiar  in  all  families,  as  school  and 
children's  books ;  and  the  adventures  of  Temachus  by  Bishop  Fene- 
lon  (1715)  are  translated  into  all  European  languages,  and  have  an 
immense  circulation.  At  the  same  time,  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
was  cultivated  by  Bossuet  (1704)  and  other  spiritual  orators;  the 
philosophy  of  scepticism,  by  the  Huguenot,  Bayle ;  and  the  literature 
of  polemics  by  the  religious  party  of  the  Jansenists,  in  its  contests 
against  the  Jesuits  and  their  dangerous  morality.  In  this  latter  class, 
the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal  occupy  the  first  rank. 

"  But  however  flatterers  may  sing  the  praises  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  one  spot  of  shame  remains  ineradicable  —  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots.  The  French  king  believed  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
was  inseparable  from  a  perfect  monarchy.  For  this  reason,  he  op- 
pressed the  Jansenists,  a  Catholic  party,  which  first  contended  against 
the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  against  the  head  of  the  Church  himself; 
and  he  compelled  the  Calvinists,  by  the  most  severe  persecutions, 
either  to  fly,  or  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Col- 
bert, who  esteemed  the  Huguenots  as  active  and  industrious  citizens, 
prevented,  for  some  time,  these  violent  measures  ;  but  the  suggestions 
of  the  royal  confessor.  La  Chaise,  the  zeal  for  conversion  of  the  affect- 
edly pious  Madame  Maintenon,  who  had  been  Arst  a  tutoress  of  the 
court,  and  afterwards  Louis's  trusted  wife,  and  the  cruelty  of  Louvois, 
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the  minisier  of  war,  at  length  triumplied  over  tlie  adnce  of  Colbert. 
A  long  succession  of  oppressive  proceedings  against  tlie  Hugiienota 
prepared  the  way  for  the  great  stroke.  The  Aumber  of  their  churches 
wna  njstricted,  and  llicir  worship  coutiiicd  to  a  few  of  the  principal 
towns.  L'juis's  paro  syiimsof  repentance  and  devotion  were  always  the 
sources  of  fresh  oppressions  to  the  Calvinistic  heretics,  by  whose  con- 
version he  thouglit  to  expiate  his  own  crimes.  They  were  gradually 
excluded  from  office  and  dignities  j  converts  were  favored  ;  in  this 
way,  the  ambitious  wore  enticed,  the  poor  were  won  by  money  which 
fiuwcd  from  the  king's  conversion  chest,  and  from  the  liberal  gifts  of 
the  pious  illustrious ;  a,  wide  field  was  open  to  the  zeal  for  proselyttsnTi 
by  the  enactment  that  the  conversion  of  children  under  age  was  valid. 
Families  were  divided,  children  were  torn  from  their  parents  and 
brought  up  as  Catholics.  Court  and  clergy,  the  heartless  and  elo- 
quent bishop  Bossuet  at  their  head,  set  all  meoDs  in  motion  to  esta- 
blish the  eccieaiastical  unity  of  France.  "When  all  other  means  of  con- 
version failed,  came  the  dragon ades.  At  the  command  of  Louvois,  the 
cavalry  look  possession  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  eslablbhed  their 
quarters  In  the  dwellings  of  the  Iluguenols.  The  progperity  of  the 
industrious  citizens,  whose  substance  was  devoured  by  the  dragoons, 
soon  disappeared."     pp.  294-296. 

It  ia  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  au  American  edition  of  so 
good  a  school  book,  carefully  revised,  and  with  considerable 
additions  relating  to  the  history  of  this  country,  ia  already  in 
press,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Weber's  method,  in  this  work,  and  the  success  with 
which  he  has  reduced  it  to  practice,  will  go  far  to  resolve  a 
doubt  which  many  have  reasonably  entertained,  whether  the 
study  of  history  can  profitably  be  made  a  branch  of  University 
or  College  discipline.  An  outline  of  the  subject,  indeed,  com- 
prising at  least  as  much  as  is  usually  taught  in  seminaries  of 
a  lower  rank,  in  academies  and  high  schools,  is  an  essential 
knowledge  for  every  person  who  aspires  to  be  even  tolerably 
well  educated.  As  we  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
value  of  such  an  outlLie  consists,  not  chiefly,  but  solely,  in  the 
explanation  It  atlbrds  of  the  allusions,  citations,  and  references 
with  which  uU  literature  aboimds.  It  is  no  more  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  history  than  to  the  study  of  literature ; 
for  it  is  Just  as  ^sential  to  enable  the  pupil  to  read  Shaks- 
pcare  and  Milton,  Bacon  and  Burke,  understandingly,  as  to 
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open  for  him  the  pages  of  the  professed  historians  of  a  parti- 
cular country  or  epoch.  But  the  question  is,  whether,  beyond 
this  superficial  initiation  in  the  subject,  history  can  be  system- 
atically taught  in  our  Colleges,  as  a  part  of  the  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  discipline  of  mind  which  is  there  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  attention.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  authority  as 
a  philosophical  thinker  would  be  very  high  on  a  point  of  this 
sort,  even  if  he  had  not  been  for  many  years  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  decides  this  question 
in  the  negative,  and  offers  several  weighty  reasons  for  his 
opinion. 

He  argues,  that  any  knowledge  which  can  only  be  derived 
from  books,  and  can  be  obtained  from  them  by  mere  perusal, 
without  any  strenuous  exercise  of  thought,  is  peculiarly  inap- 
propriate for  academical  discipline.  History,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  but  a  collection  of  results,  which  students  and 
teachers  alike  must  take  only  on  report.  These  results  are 
mere  facts,  to  be  passively  believed  ;  they  satisfy  our  curiosity 
at  no  expense  of  thought,  and  hardly  even  cultivate  the 
memory.  He  subsequently  limits  this  remark,  in  great  part, 
to  modem  history,  especially  when  it  is  read  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  and  when  the  study  of  it  is  not  made  to  consist 
in  the  active  examination  and  pondering  of  authorities. 
Mere  historical  reading,  he  contends,  does  not  necessarily  call 
forth,  exercbe,  and  develop  the  higher  powers  of  the  intellect 
It  supplies,  in  part,  the  furniture,  or  equipment,  of  the  scholar, 
bat  does  not  constitute  his  gymnastics.  It  furnishes  know- 
ledge which  is  admitted  to  be  of  great  importance  in  itself; 
and  a  competent  amount  of  it  may  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  a  degree  in  the  Arts,  the  books  also  being  desig- 
nated from  which  this  minimum  of  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained. 
Farther  than  this,  he  deems  the  subject  an  inappropriate  and 
impracticable  one  for  professorial  instruction. 

This  is  a  plausible  view  of  the  matter,  and  its  correctness, 
to  some  extent^  may  be  admitted.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  just 
censure  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  study  of  history,  in 
the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  has  usually  been  conducted. 
But  beyond  that  elementary  knowledge,  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  as  being  little  more  than  a  preparation  for  the  study 
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of  history  properly  so  called,  wc  cannot  admit  that  the  study 
is  properly  pursued  by  a  mere  perusal  of  books,  and  a  passive 
reception  of  the  facts  or  truths  which  they  contain.     Even  if 
the  object  were  only  to  obtain  the  knowledge  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  servicc- 
abh^  for  future  use,  wc  hold  that  it  would  be  very  injudicious 
to  limit  one's  efforts  to  mere  historical  readhig.     It  is  true,  that 
one  might  thus  pass  over  the  most  ground  in  the  least  time ; 
but  he  would  not  thus  learn  the  most,  and  of  what  he  learned 
little  would  remain  strongly  imprinted  on  the  memory.     If  a 
mere  knowledge  of  events  is  made  the  secondary  object  of 
study,  instead  of  the  primary  one,  —  if  this  be  left  to  be  ac- 
quired, as  it  may  be,  incidentally,  while  the  mind  is  busy  in 
active  inquiry  and  reflection,  looking  to  a  solution  of  one  or 
more  of  the  countless  problems  which  history  suggests,  then 
not  only  will  the  knowledge  itself  be  most  likely  to  remain  a 
possession  forever,  but  the  exercise  through  which  it  was 
obtained    may  take   rank   among    the   most   healthful   and 
invigorating  pursuits  of  intellect.     Mere  reading  is  not  study, 
it  is  true  ;  but  an  inert  mind  may  read  a  book  on*  metaphysi- 
cal or  natural  science  just  as  passively  as  a  volume  of  history. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  effort  may  be  needed,  in  the  former 
case,  to  understand  what  one  reads ;  but  the  labor  which  is 
necessary  for  a  mere  comprehension  of  the  writer's  meaning 
cannot  be  very  severe  or  very  profitable.     It  is  only  when 
one  grasps  the  problem  independently,  and  tries  conclusions, 
as  it  were,  with  the  author,  that  the  toil  becomes  real  and 
its  consequences  beneficial     Now,  the  problems  which  his- 
TV  suKKests,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  are  countless  ;  and 
lem  are  as  intricate  and  perplexing  as  those  which 
Igment  and  the  sagacity  of  the  metaphysician. 
sm  may  be  solved  by  reflection  only ;  but  most 
ndependent  course  of  historical  investigation.     It 
ness  of  the  judicious  teacher  to  point  them  out, 
diioate  the  path  or  general  direction  of  historical 
r  which  one  must  proceed  to  a  solution  of  them. 
ion,  in  this  respect,  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  teacher 
'lyBical  philosophy,  general  grammar,  or  tiie  art  of 
-all  of  which  studies  Sir  William  Hamilton  ad- 
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mits  into  the  academical  curriculum.  He  also  excepts  from 
his  censure  the  particular  exercise  —  the  active  examination 
and  pondering  of  authorities  —  to  which  the  writer  of  history 
necessarily  submits.  Why  should  not  the  student  so  investi- 
gate the  subject,  as  if  he  were  to  write  upon  it  ?  It  may  be 
objected,  indeed,  that  he  would  not  advance  far,  if  lie  pro- 
ceeded with  this  degree  of  caution.  Certainly  he  would  not ; 
but  this  objection  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  one  we  have 
been  considering,  for  it  implies  that  the  study  requires  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little,  labor.  As  history  is  now  written, 
and  in  fact,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  it  includes  a  greater 
number  of  mooted  questions  and  disputed  facts,  than  any 
other  science.  What  is  universally  admitted  in  one  age,  is 
often  universally  called  into  doubt  in  another.  Before  Nie- 
buhr's  time,  the  early  history  of  Rome  was  generally  received 
as  fact;  now,  it  is  rejected  as  legendary  and  fabulous.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  record  was  closed  and  scaled  up,  no  fur- 
ther evidence  being  attainable;  Niebuhr's  discoveries  were 
chiefly  made  by  reasoning  upon  facts  already  known.  But 
with  respect  to  modern  history,  new  facts  are  disclosed,  and 
new  testimony  is  continually  coming  to  light.  While  the 
data  are  thus  fluctuating,  the  conclusions  also  are  subject  to 
change. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  countless  problems  which  history 
suggesU.  It  might  more  properly  be  said,  that  most  of  these 
enter  both  into  the  foundation  and  the  framework  of  history, 
80  that  a  full  consideration  and  professed  solution  of  them  is 
indispensable  for  the  completeness  of  the  theme.  The  chroni- 
der  is  content  to  give  a  plain  record  of  the  occurrence ;  the 
historian  aspires  to  do  more,  —  to  show  ichi/  it  happened,  and 
how  far  its  consequences  extend.  Because  the  questions  thus 
introduced  are  so  various  and  intricate,  and  admit  of  so  great 
a  variety  of  answers,  almost  every  elaborate  history  that  has 
been  written  is  deeply  tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
writer's  opinions  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  religion.  lie 
mnst  be  a  dull  reader,  indeed,  who  docs  not  quickly  discern 
that  Grrote  is  a  Radical,  and  Mitford  a  Tory,  and  Gibbon  an 
infideL  Even  in  so  compact  an  abridgment  of  universal  his- 
tory as  Dr.  Weber  presents,  the  view  is  not  lunited,  as  we 
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have  endeavored  to  show,  to  a  barren  record  of  aetual  occur- 
rences, but  extends  to  a  comprehensive  survey  of  their  causes 
and  character,  in  which  the  leading  traits  of  the  writer's  own 
mind  and  the  general  cast  of  his  opinions  very  distinctly 
appear.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  observance  of  this  method  that 
the  excellence  of  his  work  consists.  It  is  not  a  mere  chrono- 
logical table  of  visible  events. 

In  view  of  the  great  number  of  secondary  causes  and  modi- 
fying influences  by  which  the  course  of  events  is  governed,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  field  of  history,  even  where  it  has  been 
most  cultivated,  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted.     What 
theme,  for  instance,  has  been  more  frequently  or  more  ably 
handled  than  the  progress   of  the   English  monarcliy,  and 
the  growth  of  English  constitutional  freedom?     Yet  how 
much  space  is  allotted,  in  the  common  books  upon  the  his- 
tory of  England,  to  the  consideration  of  that  great  system  of 
jurisprudence,  which,  more  than  any  other  institution,  reflects 
the  leading  traits  of  English  character,  and,  more  than  any 
other  cause,  has  affected  the  course  of  political  events,  and 
determined  the  fortunes  of  the  English  people  ?     We  mean 
the  English  Common  Law.     Out  of  the  legal  profession, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  many  readers  of  English  history 
know  what  this  great  system  is,  how  it  originated,  or  how  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  aggregate  of  the  ordinary  enact- 
ments of  the  legislature.     So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  Church, 
as  it  existed  before  the  Reformation  —  though  all  are  familiar 
with  the  record  of  its  frequent  contests  with  the  Crown,  and 
with  the  history  and  character  of  many  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers, comparatively  few  have  studied  it  in  its  most  important 
'istorical  aspect, —  considered  simply  as  an  external  institu- 
on,  or  distinct  power  in  the  state,  which  had  its  peculiar 
•nrces  of  strength  and  weakness,  and  which  exerted  at  all 
mes  a  mighty  influence  on  the  general  direction  of  affairs, 
od  on  the  progress  of  the  constitution. 
.  With  a  view  to  illustrate,  in  some  measure,  the  variety  and 
Agnitnde  of  the  collateral  inquiries  into  which  one  is  neces- 
dly  led  by  the  study  of  history  when  pursued  in  a  proper 
iMthod,  we  propose  to  consider,  at  some  length,  the  nature 
lad  development  of  these  two  institutions  on  English  ground. 
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We  may  begin  by  disclaiming  all  the  professional  knowledge 
of  either  subject  which  the  professed  lawyer  or  professed 
theologian  is  supposed  to  possess.  We  proceed  only  on  the 
basis  of  that  general  acquaintance  with  the  broad  and  con- 
spicuous features  of  either  system,  which  every  student  of  his- 
tory, and  every  educated  citizen  of  the  republic,  ought  to 
acquire.  In  regard  to  the  law  particularly,  our  object  is  only 
"to  discover  the  fountains  of  justice,  without  pursuing  the 
streams  through  the  endless  variety  of  their  course."  We  have 
only  to  consider  the  origin  and  the  theory  of  the  system ;  its 
details,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  practice,  may 
be  left  to  those  who  have  consumed  the  midnight  oil  upon 
the  study  of  it  for  many  years. 

Yet  the  subject,  even  thus  limited,  is  of  immediate  practi- 
cal interest  and  importance.  An  inhabitant  either  of  England 
or  of  this  country  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  willingly  ignorant 
respecting  the  origin  and  character  of  the  English  Common 
Law,— that  great  unwritten  code,  much  of  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  an  antiquity  of  at  least  eight  hundred  years, — 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  English  race  as  the  English  language 
itself,  being,  like  that  language,  a  compound  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
Norman,  and  later  English  elements, — which  is  our  birthright 
and  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  inheritance  which  we 
have  received  from  our  English  ancestors, — and  which  meets 
us  at  every  turn  in  the  management  of  our  daily  concerns, 
ascertaining  and  securing  our  rights,  settling  our  controver- 
sies, fixing  our  obligations,  and  regulating  our  conduct  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  around  us  like  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  and  almost  as  essential  as  that  is  to  the  continuance 
of  our  well-being. 

The  first  question  which  arises  respecting  it,  is,  why  the 
system  needs  to  be  so  vast  and  intricate,  requiring  so  much 
labor  for  its  complete  mastery,  when  the  moral  law,  the  high- 
est rule  of  human  conduct,  may  be  all  comprised  in  a  few 
plain  maxims,  so  patent  to  the  conscience  of  every  one,  that 
the  bare  enumeration  of  them  suffices  for  their  approval? 
The  answer  may  be  found  in  a  single  phrase,  —  the  vast  vari- 
ety and  complexity  of  human  concerns.  A  single  illustration 
of  this  point  will  be  enough.     The  recorded  decisions  of  the 
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English  and  American  courts,  made  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Common  Law,  are  now  contained  in  many  hundred 
volumes  of  Reports ;  and  the  number  of  cases  recorded  in 
them  must  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  Yet  of  the 
cases  that  daily  arise  in  our  courts,  probably  not  one  in  a 
hundred  is  found  to  be  covered  by  an  exact  case  in  point 
recorded  in  the  books,  so  that  the  rule  for  its  decision  can  be 
found  without  diificulty.  For,  observe,  that  each  case  is  gene- 
rally complex,  involving  many  questions  both  of  law  and  of 
fact ;  the  latter  to  be  settled  by  known  rules  of  evidence,  the 
testimony  itself  being  taken  with  all  the  precautions  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  the 
truth;  the  former  to  be  adjudged  on  principles  previously 
known  and  established  as  maxims  of  law  and  justice.  Either 
all  this  must  be  done,  or  the  decision  of  each  case  must 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  —  that  is,  must  be 
made  by  the  varying  judgment,  passion,  sympathies,  and 
biases  of  one  weak,  fallible  man, — no  one  decision  thus 
given  affording  any  rule  or  precedent  whereby  future  suitors 
or  litigants  could  form  even  a  guess  about  the  principles  upon 
which  their  new  case  would  be  determined.  An  old  Latin 
proverb  says,  "  Wretched,  indeed,  is  that  slavery  which  exists 
where  the  rules  of  justice  are  vague  and  uncertain."  Instead 
of  complaining,  therefore,  about  the  extent  and  intricacy  of 
the  law,  we  ought  rather  to  complain  of  the  extent  and  intri- 
cacy of  hmnan  affairs ;  for  the  two  must  be  coextensive. 

We  may  accept,  then,  in  its  full  extent,  the  remark  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh: — 

**  The  first  principles  of  jnrispradence  are  simple  maxims  of  reason y 

H  which  the  observance  is  immediately  discovered  by  experience  to 

le  essential  to  the  security  of  men's  rights,  and  which  pcr\'ade  the 

iws  of  aU  countries.    An  account  of  the  gradual  application  of  these 

Aiginal  prindpleSi  first  to  the  more  simple,  and  afterwards  to  more 

•omplicated  cases,  forms  both  the  history  aud  the  theory  of  law.    Such 

n  historical  account  of  the  progress  of  men,  in  reducing  justice  to  an 

iplicable  and  practical  system,  will  enable  us  to  trace  the  chain, 

..Juflhi  though  with  many  dark  and  hidden  windings,  links  together  the 

■jBCurifty  of  life  and  property  with  the  most  minute  and  apparently 

tdoua  fonnalities  of  legal  proceeding.     AVe  shall  perceive  that  no 

•  ibresight  is  sufficient  to  establish  sucli  a  system  at  once,  and 

were  so  established,  the  occurrence  of  unforeseen  cases 
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woDld  shortly  altogether  change  it ;  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  form- 
ing a  civil  code,  either  consistent  with  common  sense,  or  that  has  ever 
been  practised  in  any  country, — namely,  that  of  gradually  building 
up  the  law  in  proportion  as  the  facts  arise  which  it  is  to  regulate. 
We  thus  learn  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  common  objections 
against  the  subtility  and  complexity  of  the  laws ;  for  we  at  once  per- 
ceive, that  laws  ought  to  be  neither  more  simple  nor  more  complex 
than  the  state  of  society  which  they  are  to  govern.  Laws  more  com- 
plex than  are  necessary  would  only  create  embarrassment ;  laws  more 
simple  than  the  affairs  which  they  regulate  would  occasion  a  defeat  of 
justice.  There  is  no  more  noble  spectacle  than  that  displayed  in  the 
progress  of  jurisprudence ;  where  we  may  contemplate  the  cautious 
and  unwearied  exertions  of  many  wise  men,  through  a  long  course  of 
ages,  withdrawing  every  case,  as  it  arises,  from  the  dangerous  power 
of  discretion,  and  subjecting  it  to  inflexible  rules,  —  extending  the 
dominion  of  justice  and  reason,  and  gradually  contracting,  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  the  domain  of  brutal  force  and  of  arbitrary 
wiU." 

The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  one  of  the  weighty  sen- 
tences of  Edmund  Burke:  — "  The  science  of  jurisprudence, 
with  all  its  defects,  redundancies,  and  errors,  is  the  collected 
reason  of  ages  combining  the  principles  of  original  justice 
with  the  infinite  variety  of  human  concerns." 

There  are  really  but  two  original  and  complete  systems  of 
laW}  which  have  obtained  among  civilized  nations  in  modern 
times;  namely,  the  Civil  Law  and  the  Common  Law,  the 
former  of  which  prevails  in  Continental  Europe,  while  the 
latter,  being  exclusively  of  English  origin,  is  limited  to 
England  and  to  the  countries  that  have  been  peopled  by 
Englishmen.  Both  these  systems  originated  in  the  manner 
just  described ;  they  were  gradually  built  up  and  developed, 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  from  very  rude  and  simple 
beginnings,  as  fast  as  the  occasions  arose  which  needed  to  be 
regulated  by  them.  The  collected  wisdom,  not  of  one  gene- 
ration only,  nor  of  one  age  only,  but  of  many,  was  needed  to 
bring  them  to  their  present  finish  and  completeness. 

The  Civil  or  Roman  Law  is  the  great  intellectual  bequest 
which  the  civilized  world  has  received  from  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  for  it  has  affected  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  to  a 
greater  extent  than  all  the  other  works  of  this  ancient  mis- 
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tress  of  the  world.     It  was  fonnded,  first,  upon   the  euact- 

meiifs  of  the  ancient  Roman  kings,  next  upon  the  twelve 
tabh's  of  the  Decemvirs,  then  upon  the  laws  passed  by  the 
senate  or  the  people,  the  edicts  of  the  prictors,  the  opinions 
of  learned  lawyers,  and  the  decrees  of  the  emperors,  —  aU 
forming  so  vast  a  bulk,  that  an  ancient  author  compnted 
them  to  be  many  camels'  loads.  Some  of  these  materials 
are  at  least  as  old  as  the  year  4,50  before  Christ ;  while  the 
system  may  be  held  to  have  culminated  under  Justinian,  ia 
the  year  5,50  of  our  era.  The  civil  law,  then,  occupied  at 
least  a  thousand  years  in  the  process  of  its  formation.  Its 
bulk  and  intricacy  causing  great  inconvenience,  the  Emperor 
Justinian  employed  Tribonian,  and  some  other  eminent  law- 
yers, to  make  a  digest  of  it,  which  was  completed  in  four 
separate  treatises,  which  are  usually  called  the  body  of  the 

Ci'ci/  law.  So  many  voluminous  commentaries  have  been 
written  upon  it  in  modern  times,  that  its  present  bulk  proba- 
bly exceeds  what  it  was  before  Justinian's  abridgment  was 
naade.  It  forms,  as  we  have  said,  the  basis  of  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Continental  Europe,  even  the  Code  Napoleon,  the 
present  law  of  France,  being,  in  great  measure,  derived  from 
it  It  is  in  force,  also,  in  Spanish  America,  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  even  in  one  of  the  Stales  of  our  own  Union, 
Louisiana,  where  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  existing  system 
of  law.  In  the  breadth  of  its  diffusion,  then,  as  well  as  in 
its  anti(]ulty,  it  is  superior  to  its  great  rival,  the  English 
Common  I^aw ;  but  the  latter  greatly  excels  it  in  the  numerous 
I  Bafcguards  which  it  affords  for  civil  liberty,  and  in  the  more 
I  free  and  generous  spirit  by  which  it  is  pervaded.  The  one 
Kh  the  product  of  despotism,  —  civilized  and  enlightened,  it 

I  true,  hut  otill  harsh  and  forbidding;  the  other  has  grown 
■Vp  side  by  nide  with  the  liberties  of  England  and  America,  of 

•hioh  it  IB  BtiU  the  surest  protection  and  the  brightest  oma- 

mit. 

So  far  nn  the  Common  Law  can  be  (raced  to  any  source 
I  inimi-inorial  usage,  three  causes  have  chiefly  contri- 

jplod  to  dntTininc  its  general  character ;  the  laws  and  institu- 

"  Xt*  *>(  tin-  Anglo-Saxons,  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system, 
I  lh«  ciMirlCTB  that  were  successively  granted  by  the  An- 
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glo-Norman  kings  to  their  subjects,  among  which  Magna 
Charta  is  only  the  chief.  There  are  no  complete  records 
of  the  legislation  of  the  kingdom  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  when  the  first  reguleir  parliament  met;  accord- 
ingly, it  became  a  conjecture,  or  a  fiction,  of  the  lawyers, 
that  many  ancient  maxims  of  the  law,  which  could  be  traced 
to  no  certain  origin,  were  derived  from  the  unrecorded  sta- 
tutes of  those  early  times.  This,  supposition  gave  them  a 
certain  authority,  aiid  was  so  far  useful ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  they  were  first  applied  only  as  principles  of  natural 
justice,  in  the  tribunals  of  a  semi-barbarous  people,  who,  as 
yet,  had  no  fixed  jurisprudence.  Their  continuous  appli- 
cation, among  a  people  so  tenacious  of  ancient  customs, 
sufficed  to  render  them  binding  in  later  times.  There  are 
collections  of  laws  still  extant,  which  bear  the  names  of 
some  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  earlier  Anglo-Norman  kings ; 
but  some  of  these  are  of  doubtful  genuineness,  and  all  of 
them  have  been  regarded  as  interesting  the  antiquarian  and 
the  historian,  rather  than  as  authorities  in  a  court  of  justice. 
In  the  earliest  feudal  times,  there  were  three  distinct  classes 
of  legal  tribunals  in  the  kingdom :  the  old  county  courts,  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  in  which,  of  course,  Anglo-Saxon  max- 
ims and  usages  prevailed ;  the  baronial  courts,  in  which  each 
feudal  lord  administered  justice  to  his  own  vassals,  or  rather 
practised  every  species  of  extortion  and  injustice  upon  them, 
under  color  of  the  rights  and  privileges  given  to  him  by  the 
feudal  law ;  and,  lastly,  the  king's  courts,  in  which  the  appli- 
cation of  the  royal  will  and  the  feudal  law  was  somewhat 
checked  and  modified  by  the  public  concessions  that  had 
been  made  to  the  people,  —  as  by  the  promise  to  observe 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  at  a  later  period,  by 
the  charters.  The  theory  of  the  distribution  of  cases  among 
these  tribunals  was,  that  the  courts-baron  administered  justice 
among  the  vassals  of  a  particular  barony,  the  county  court 
among  the  vassals  of  diflerent  baronies,  and  the  king's  court 
among  his  own  immediate  vassals,  or  tenants  in  chief,  includ- 
ing the  knights  and  the  barons  themselves.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  more  popular  county  courts,  the  ancient  safeguards 
of  Saxon  freedom,  encroached  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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eourts-baron,  many  a  vassal,  by  some  subtlety  of  law,  finding 
a  protection  in  them  from  the  local  tyranny  of  his  lord.  Then 
the  royal  tribunals  began  to  extend  their  dominion ;  and  as 
they  seemed  less  liable  to  partiality  or  intimidation  than  the 
provincial  courts,  suitors  became  willing  to  submit  to  their 
expensiveness  and  the  inconvenience  arising  from  their  remote- 
ness. It  was  obviously  the  king's  interest  to  give  such  equity 
and  steadiness  to  the  decisions  as  to  encourage  this  disposi- 
tion. Nothing  could  better  serve  to  establish  the  king's 
authority  against  the  barons,  and  also  to  increase  his  revenue, 
as  fines  were  paid  for  leave  to  plead  in  the  king's  court.  But 
because  comparatively  few  could  have  recourse  to  so  distant 
a  tribunal,  and  because  the  people  were  attached  to  their  an- 
cient right  of  trial  before  the  neighboring  freeholders,  Henry  II. 
established  itinerant  justices  of  his  own  court,  to  decide  civil 
and  criminal  causes  within  each  county,  —  a  measure  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  Great  Charter.  Thus  ancient  is 
the  custom  which  still  prevails  among  ua,  of  the  same  judges 
going  the  circuit  throughout  the  state^  thereby  giving  assur- 
ance that  one  uniform  system  of  law  shall  be  administered, 
while  each  cause  is  still  tried  near  the  home  of  the  parties, 
and  by  a  jury  selected  from  their  neighbors.  To  this  excel- 
lent institution  we  owe  the  uniformity  of  the  Common  Law, 
and  the  blending  into  one  of  the  three  elements  which  have 
been  mentioned,  each  one  of  which  formerly  predominated 
in  but  one  of  the  three  classes  of  tribunals.  To  this  it  is 
owing,  that  the  law  has  not  been  split,  as  that  of  France 
formerly  was,  into  a  multitude  of  local  customs ;  and  that 
the  poorest  and  most  remote  inhabitant  knows  that  his  right 
is  weighed  by  the  same  incorrupt  and  acute  understanding 
which  is  trusted  with  decisions  of  the  highest  importance. 

Another  circumstance  had  great  effect  upon  the  character 
of  the  Common  Law  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  clergy  of  that 
period  were  almost  the  only  lawyers,  or  regular  practitioners 
in  the  courts ;  they  alone  had  the  requisite  learning  for  this 
end,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  refinements  of  theology 
and  metaphysics  was  no  bad  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  subtleties  of  the  law.  The  class  against  whom  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  was  most  frequently  claimed,  was  the 
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feudal  nobility,  composed  of  ignorant  and  rapacious  men, 
haughty  in  demeanor  and  violent  in  conduct,  who  seldom  ac- 
knowledged any  right  but  that  of  the  strong  hand.  To  bridle 
their  power  and  control  their  injustice,  a  circuitous  course  was 
necessary ;  they  could  not  be  directly  overpowered,  but  they 
might  be  involved  in  a  mesh  of  legal  subtilties.  As  usual, 
the  gown  proved  itself  more  than  a  match  for  the  sword.  The 
Church,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  always  a  democratic  in- 
stitution ;  that  is,  it  was  open  to  all  orders  and  classes  of  men, 
and  the  highest  offices  in  it  might  be  attained  by  those  of  the 
lowest  parentage.  The  sympathies  of  the  clergy,  then,  were 
generally  with  the  common  people  against  their  feudal  op- 
pressors. The  priests  and  monks,  moreover,  were  often  of 
Anglo-Saxon  extraction,  and  therefore  the  more  willing,  in 
their  practice  at  the  courts  of  law,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
free  spirit  of  Saxon  institutions  to  withstand  the  tyranny  of 
the  Norman  aristocracy.  Against  their  cunning  fence  of  legal 
precedenta  and  subtile  distinctions,  the  brute  force  of  the  iron 
barons  spent  itself  in  vain  attacks,  and  was  hurt  by  the  recoil 
of  its  own  weapons.  The  nobles  were  mere  men  of  the 
sword,  haughtily  regarding  the  habits  of  study  and  research, 
necessary  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  law^s,  as  unbecoming 
their  rank.  The  more  complicated  the  legal  net  became 
which  was  woven  around  them,  the  more  dependent  they  be- 
came on  the  shrewd  men  of  the  gown ;  physically  stronger 
than  the  spider,  they  still  became  the  spider's  prey,  when 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  his  cunningly  devised  net.  The  rules 
of  legal  decision  among  a  rude  peof>le  are  always  very  simple ; 
not  serving  much  to  guide,  far  less  to  control,  the  feelings  of 
natural  equity.  Such  were  those  that  prevailed  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  requiring  no  subtler  intellect  or  deeper  learn- 
ing than  the  earl  or  sheriff,  at  the  head  of  his  county  court, 
might  be  expected  to  possess.  But  a  great  change  took  place 
in  about  a  century  after  the  Conquest.  The  capacity  of  de- 
ciding legal  controversies  was  now  only  to  be  found  in  men 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  that  peculiar  study ;  and  a 
race  of  such  men  arose,  whose  eagerness,  and  even  enthusi- 
asm, in  the  profession  of  law,  were  stimulated  by  the  self- 
complacency  of  intellectual  dexterity  in  thridding  its  intricate 
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and  thorny  mazes.  The  Normans  were  noted,  in  their  own 
country,  for  a  shrewd  and  litigious  temper,  which  may  have 
given  a  character  to  the  English  courts  of  justice  in  early 
times.  "  Something,  too,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  of  that  exces- 
sive subtlety,  and  that  preference  of  technical  to  rational  prin- 
ciples, which  runs  through  the  English  system,  may  be  imput- 
ed to  the  scholastic  philosophy  which  was  in  vogue  during 
the  same  period,  and  was  marked  by  the  same  features." 

There  were  solid  reasons,  then,  for  the  attachment  which 
the  English  people  and  their  descendants  have  always  mani- 
fested for  the  system  of  the  Common  Law.  It  was  not  only 
hallowed  to  them  by  the  recollections  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty 
and  national  independence,  from  which  many  of  its  principles 
were  derived,  and  with  the  spirit  of  which  nearly  all  its  parts 
were  imbued.  It  had  also  mitigated  for  them  the  rigors  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  had  been  their  only  safeguard  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles.  The  clergy,  their  spiritual  fathers, 
had  expounded  to  them  its  provisions,  and  found  security  for 
their  property  and  their  rights  by  making  a  study  of  its  mazes. 
Their  veneration  for  it  greatly  increased,  when  the  charters 
that  had  been  successively  extorted  from  their  kings  infused 
into  it  a  still  larger  measure  of  the  spirit  of  popular  freedom. 
Then  it  became  a  bulwark,  not  only  against  aristocratic  vio- 
lence, but  against  royal  misnile.  In  its  vast  storehouse  of 
precedents  and  maxims,  the  earlier  combatants  for  liberty 
found  many  a  weapon  and  buckler  ready  to  be  wielded  in 
their  cause.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  bold 
and  generous  manner  in  which  the  earliest  legal  writers  of 
authority  interpreted  its  precepts  for  the  retrenchment  of  the 
royal  prerogative  and  the  security  of  the  subject.  The  oldest 
but  one  of  these  is  Bracton,  who  flourished  as  a  judge  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  "  The  king,"  he  says, 
"  must  not  be  subject  to  any  man,  but  to  God  and  the  law ; 
for  the  law  makes  him  king.  Let  the  king,  therefore,  give  to 
the  law  what  the  law  gives  to  him,  —  dominion  and  power; 
for  there  is  no  king  where  will,  and  not  law,  bears  rule." 
"  The  king,"  he  says,  in  another  place,  "  being  the  minister  of 
God,  can  do  nothing  on  earth  but  what  he  can  do  by  law. 
Not  only  are  God  and  law  his  supeciors,  but  also  his  court  of 
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earis  and  barons;  for  the  former  (comites)  are  so  styled  as 
associates  of  the  king,  and  whoever  has  an  associate  has  a 
master ;  so  that,  if  the  king  were  without  a  bridle,  —  that  is, 
the  law, — they  onght  to  put  a  bridle  upon  him." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  legal  system  of  England  was  in 
any  degree  complete  till  the  end  of  Henry  IIL's  reign,  when 
the  unwritten  usages  of  the  Common  Law,  as  well  as  the 
forms  and  precedents  of  the  courts,  were  digested  into  the 
great  work  of  Bracton.  It  thus  acquired  shape  and  unity ; 
and  its  completion  in  this  form  certainly  conduced  to  the  secu- 
rity of  public  freedom.  For,  however  high  the  royal  preroga- 
tive might  be  strained,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  law,  and 
treated  with  the  same  distinguishing  and  argumentative 
subtlety  as  every  other  part.  Whatever  things,  therefore,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  king  might  do,  it  was  a  necessary  impli- 
cation that  there  were  other  things  which  he  might  not  do  ; 
else  it  were  vain  to  specify  the  former.  The  sweeping  max- 
ims of  absolute  power,  which  servile  judges  and  churchmen 
taught  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  princes,  seem  to  have  made  no 
progress  under  the  Plantagcnets,  and  never  became  portions 
of  the  Common  Law. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  the  germs  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  — few  and  simple  as  were  the  occasions  of  men  in 
those  rude  ages  when  they  originated.  We  have  looked  only 
at  a  handful  of  acorns,  which  have  since  sprung  up  into  a 
vast  forest  of  oaks,  under  the  shadow  and  protection  of  whose 
branches  dwell  two  of  the  largest  and  most  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  question  remains,  —  In  what  manner, 
and  by  what  principles,  these  few  and  rather  incongruous  ele- 
ments of  jurisprudence,  (Anglo-Saxon,  feudal,  and  statutory, 
or  granted  by  charter,  in  their  origin,)  after  being  fused  into 
one  system,  as  in  the  treatises  of  Glanville  and  Bracton,  have 
subsequently  been  developed  into  that  grand  and  almost  im- 
measurable repository  of  precedents  and  principles,  now  called 
the  Common  Law,  to  which  we  go  with  confidence  in  order 
to  find  a  maxim  or  rule  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  governs 
every  possible  case  that  can  arise  in  the  multifarious,  infinitely 
varied,  concerns  of  men  ?  For  this  is  the  distinction  between 
law  in  general,  or  a  system  or  code  of  law,  and  a  specific  law 
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or  statute ;  —  that  the  fonner  must  supply  a  rule  for  every 
emergency  that  can  happen,  while  the  latter  is  intended  only 
to  govern  a  particular  case,  or  class  of  cases.  If  it  were  not 
so,  if  the  former  were  not,  at  all  stages  of  its  growth,  sufficient 
for  all  demands  that  could  be  made  upon  it ;  if  it  did  not  sup- 
ply a  rule  for  every  case  Ihat  could  happen ;  then,  in  regard 
to  such  cases  thus  unprovided  for,  there  would  be  an  absolute 
deficiency  of  justice.  The  courts  could  not  act  upon  them, 
and  must  acknowledge  their  own  incapacity;  that  is,  they 
must  cease  to  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
stituted. The  interests  of  society  will  not  allow  this ;  the 
interests  of  society  require,  that  the  law  should,  at  every  pe- 
riod of  its  existence,  be  coextensive  with  all  the  occasions  or 
necessities,  to  provide  for  which  the  law  was  instituted.  If  it 
does  decline  jurisdiction  of  any  point,  it  is  not  because  that 
point  has  been  overlooked,  or  because  the  law  upon  that  point 
is  acknowledged  to  be  defective ;  but  because  it  is  in  itself  a 
principle  or  rule  of  the  law,  to  avoid  cognizance  of  such 
cases. 

The  perfection  of  the  law,  then,  —  that  is,  its  sufficiency  for 
all  demands  that  can  be  made  upon  it,  —  is  one  of  its  own 
fundamental  maxims.  Strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear, 
therefore,  the  law  does  not,  and  cannot,  grow  by  positive  legis- 
lation, or  by  direct  enactments  of  the  legislature ;  its  princi- 
ple of  growth,  its  law  of  development,  must  be  innate,  —  in- 
trinsic,—  a  part  of  itself.  Statutes  may  alter  the  law,  but 
cannot  add  to  it ;  for,  before  the  statutes  were  passed,  the  law 
did  in  some  manner  provide  for  such  cases,  —  did  make  some 
disposition  of  them.  Again,  therefore,  the  law  is  anterior  to 
all  legislation  ;  its  own  immemorial  antiquity  is  another  of  its 
own  fundamental  maxims.  Hence  the  assertion  in  the  books, 
that  the  Common  Law  is  made  up  of  customs  so  ancient  that 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Thus  are 
we  led  to  invest  the  law  with  those  sublime  attributes,  which, 
in  the  mouths  of  its  votaries,  have  caused  it  to  be  denominated 
"  the  perfection  of  human  reason,"  the  sources  of  which  are 
so  ancient,  or  lie  so  far  back,  that  its  origin  is  as  undiscover- 
able  as  that  of  the  Nile.  The  language  is  strictly  applicable 
to  it  which  Hooker  first  used  in  speaking  of  the  moral  law,  or 
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the  principles  of  natural  justice :  —  "  Its  seat  is  the  bosom  of 
Qodj  and  its  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world." 

Call  these  high  pretensions  legal  fictions,  if  you  will.  In 
one  sense  they  are  fictions ;  in  another,  they  are  necessary 
suppositions,  inwoven  with  every  system  or  code,  which,  like 
the  Roman  or  the  Common  Law,  claims  to  fulfil  its  office,  or 
to  be  commensurate  with  all  the  occasions  of  men,  and  with 
all  the  demands  of  justice.  In  drawing  out  the  reasons  of 
this  assertion,  we  shall  come  to  know  what  is  that  internal 
principle  of  development,  or  law  of  growth,  through  which 
the  law  has  attained  its  present  vast  extension. 

It  is  a  principle  of  natural  justice,  then,  as  well  as  a  princi- 
ple of  law,  that  every  case  which  arises  shall  be  decided  by  a 
rule  previously  fixed  and  established,  and  not  from  considera- 
tions connected  with  that  case  alone,  or  by  a  maxim  first 
growing  out  of  that  case  and  ending  with  it.  Otherwise  — 
if  it  were  decided  from  a  view  limited  to  its  own  merits  — 
the  decision  would  rest  on  the  discretion,  or  passion,  or  fallible 
opinion,  of  the  judge,  who  in  that  case  would  be  a  despot, 
possibly  an  oppressor.  If,  then,  among  the  previously  esta- 
blished and  well  known  maxims  and  precedents,  none  can  be 
found  which  directly  governs  the  case,  one  must  be  sought  by 
reasoning^  from  analogy^  —  by  ascertaining  what  principles  are 
involved  in  some  previous  decision,  which  principles,  being 
necessarily  more  general  than  the  decision  which  they  dictated, 
or  in  which  they  are  involved,  will  cover  so  much  more  ground, 
that  the  new  case  will  be  found  to  be  assumed  under  them, 
and  it  then  becomes  manifest  how  it  must  be  decided. 

Two  checks  are  applied,  to  prevent  this  extension  of  the 
law  through  reasoning  by  analogy  from  becoming  loose  and 
arbitrary.  The  first  check  is,  that  the  mode  of  reasoning,  or 
kind  of  analogy,  which  is  thus  employed,  is  itself  regulated 
and  determined  by  fixed  principles  of  law,  which  bind  down 
or  eliminate  individual  discretion  and  peculiarities  of  judg- 
ment. While  thus  seeking,  amid  previous  decisions,  for 
some  underlying  maxim  or  implied  rule  of  law,  which  will 
decide  the  particular  case,  the  judge  must  not  reason  like  a 
mathematician,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
demonstrative  evidence ;  nor  like  a  man  of  physical  science. 
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who  accepts  every  hypothesis  as  good  which  will  account 
for  the  phenomena,  though  there  be  no  direct  evidence 
in  its  favor,  provided  there  is  no  direct  evidence  against  it ; 
nor  like  a  metaphysician,  who  too  often  splits  hairs  for  the 
purpose  of  confuting  his  antagonist,  without  any  purpose  of 
arriving  at  the  truth.  But  he  must  reason  like  a  lawyer,  — 
that  is,  after  the  manner  recognized  and  well  known  in  the 
courts,  and  which  has  been  already  applied  in  many  cases 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  justice.  Obviously,  here  is 
a  very  great  check  to  the  undue  extension  of  what  is  some- 
times reproachfully  called  "judge-made"  law. 

The  second  check  is,  that  the  decision,  when  arrived  at, 
of  this  particular  case,  immediately  becomes  a  binding  prece- 
dent for  all  future  cases ;  that  is,  the  principles  of  law  which 
underlie  it,  or  are  implied  in  it,  must  be  such  that  they  can 
safely  be  established  as  component  parts  of  the  law  for  the 
use  of  future  ages.  This  check  resembles  the  arti&ce  of 
reasoning,  often  adopted  by  the  mathematician,  which  is 
called  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  The  rule  which  has  thus 
been  obtained  for  this  particular  case,  must  also  be  applica- 
ble, without  injurious  consequences,  to  all  other  cases  which 
may  arise  hereafter  ;  otherwise,  it  is  no  part  of  the  law. 
Thus  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  limited,  so  to  speak, 
both  before  and  after;  it  must  be  founded  on  the  former 
proceedings  of  the  courts,  —  that  is,  the  principle  must  not 
be  wrought  out  by  abstract  reasoning  from  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  but  it  must  be  developed  from  some  previous 
decision,  and  shown  to  be  necessEirily  involved  or  implied  in 
that  decision  ;  and  it  must  have  reference  to  the  future  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts,  —  that  is,  it  must  be  a  safe  precedent, 
which  can  be  extended  and  applied  hereafter,  without  work- 
ing wrong  or  injustice,  or  contradicting  previously  established 
principles. 

Here,  then,  we  have  that  internal  principle  of  development, 
or  law  of  growth,  of  which  we  were  in  search  ;  it  consists  in 
the  recognized  authority  of  all  decisions  as  binding  precedents 
for  the  government  of  future  cases.  The  law  is  extended  or 
developed,  then,  just  as  fast  as  it  is  used  or  applied.  Each  ap- 
plication of  it  is,  not  merely  a  decision  of  the  particular  case  in 
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band,  but  an  addition  to  the  whole  fabric,  —  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  landmark  for  the  guidance  of  future  proceed- 
ings. The  law  is  necessarily  progressive  ;  it  does  not  double 
upon  its  own  track,  like  a  hunted  hare,  but  each  step  taken 
is  a  step  in  advance.  It  does  not  necessarily  go  back,  each 
time,  to  the  oldest  decisions  and  the  longest  established  rules  ; 
but  it  finds  in  the  latest  precedent  the  most  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  law,  —  always  supposing,  however,  that 
this  latest  decision  has  been  made  according  to  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  judicial  exposition;  as  otherwise,  it  is  not 
merely  bad  law,  but  is  no  law  at  all,  and  may  be  overruled. 
This  development  or  extension  of  jurisprudence,  then,  is  in 
nowise  arbitrary,  or  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
It  is  a  law  of  growth  as  fixed  and  regular  as  that  which 
causes  an  acorn  to  be  invariably  developed  into  an  oak,  and 
not  into  a  beech,  a  pine,  or  any  other  species  of  tree.  In  one 
sense,  then,  the  whole  body  of  the  Common  Law  is  con- 
tained in  the  few  legal  maxims  and  precedents  which  were 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. ;  for  it  is  all  involved 
in  them,  and  has  been  gradually  developed  out  of  them.  In 
another  sense,  these  particular  maxims  and  precedents  are 
now  obsolete ;  for  their  sense  has  been  so  far  limited  and 
ascertained  through  the  process  of  legal  interpretation  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  for  six  centuries,  that  they 
have  ceased  to  afford  directly  new  rules  of  guidance.  The 
latest  growth  of  the  tree  is  an  addition  made  from  its  small- 
est and  youngest  branches.  To  change  the  figure,  we  no 
longer  draw  water  from  the  original  spring  far  up  among  the 
mountains,  but  we  follow  down  the  rivulet  till  it  becomes  a 
great  stream,  pursue  it  in  its  meanderings  among  the  habita- 
tions of  men,  to  whose  necessities  it  has  successively  minis- 
tered, and  draw  from  it  where  the  volume  of  waters  is  greatest. 
If  the  law  be  not,  then,  according  to  its  own  proud  boast, 
the  perfection  of  human  reason,  it  is  at  least  continually 
approximating  such  perfection.  Each  new  application  of  it, 
each  fresh  decision,  enlarges  its  scope,  adds  new  precision  to 
its  rules,  contracts  the  field  of  doubt,  applies  fresh  limitations 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and  renders  the  whole  body  of 
the  law  more  capable  of  fulfilling  its  high  oflSce,  —  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  justice  between  man  and  man.  K  it  were 
less  voluminous,  less  difficult  of  acquisition,  it  would  be 
abstractly  less  perfect,  —  less  capable  of  affording  an  esta- 
blished and  precise  rule  for  the  government  of  every  case 
which  can  arise  in  human  affairs.  And  even  this  difficulty 
of  acquisition  has  been  exaggerated ;  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  law  is  contained  in  comparatively  few  leading  principles 
and  leading  decisions,  most  of  them  squaring  very  nearly 
and  obviously  with  our  natural  conceptions  of  abstract  equity 
and  right ;  and  the  deductions  or  inferences  from  these  few 
capital  maxims  and  cases  being  so  plain  and  abundant,  that 
a  mind  of  ordinary  vigor  and  acuteness  can  develop  and 
apply  them  for  itself.  Therefore,  to  adopt  Macaulay's  beau- 
tiful illustration,  first  applied  to  a  different  subject,  the  law 
is  like  the  fairy  Paribanou's  magic  tent,  which  might  be 
folded  up  so  small  that  it  would  all  lie  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  might  be  extended  so  far  as  to  cover  an  immense 
army. 

So,  also,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  subtle  and  artificial 
character  of  portions  of  the  law,  and  of  the  hardship  created 
in  individual  cases  by  the  rigorous  application  of  its  rules, 
still  the  general  effect  of  its  administration  corresponds  so 
perfectly  to  the  consciences  and  the  expectations  of  all  disin- 
terested persons,  that  the  people  acquiesce  in  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  with  amazing  unanimity  and  quietness.  There 
is  nothing  more  striking,  considering  the  eagerness  for  inno- 
vation which  characterizes  our  country  and  our  age,  than 
this  general  submissiveness  of  the  community  to  the  action 
of  the  courts  in  the  exposition  of  the  law.  Their  continued 
and  salutary  influence  is  alike  conspicuous,  whether  employed 
in  the  arbitration  of  private  disputes,  in  regulating  the  descent 
and  transfer  of  property,  in  preserving  the  peace  of  society  by 
detecting  fraud  and  punishing  crime,  or  in  allaying  popular 
fever  and  tumult  on  the  great  questions  of  political  right  and 
constitutional  law. 

One  reason  why  the  law  is  thus  universally  respected  and 
obeyed,  is  to  be  found  in  its  antiquity  and  its  excellence. 
We  couple  these  two  causes  together,  because  the  excellence 
of  the  law  is  a  consequence  of  its  antiquity.     For  the  reasons 
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already  given,  a  long  lapse  of  years,  even  of  centuries,  is  re- 
quired to  bring  any  system  or  code  of  law  to  completeness ; 
to  make  its  provisions  coextensive  with  the  wants  of  civilized 
society,  and  with  the  infinite  complexity  of  human  affairs ;  to 
try  every  link  in  it,  and  prove  it  to  be  sound ;  to  detect  all 
the  inconsistencies,  defects,  and  wrongs  in  it,  and  remove 
them  by  the  constant  amendatory  action  of  the  legislature; 
and  above  all,  to  surround  and  hallow  it  with  the  moral  power 
and  interest  which  always  attach  to  an  ancient  institution. 
We  have  seen  that  the  two  great  systems  of  public  law,  the 
Civil  and  the  Common,  which  now  divide  the  civilized  world 
between  them,  were  respectively  nearly  a  thousand  years  in 
attaining  their  present  ripeness  and  perfection.     During  this 
long  period,  they  were  constantly  improving  by  use,  each  of 
the  countless  applications  of  them  tending  to  give  them  larger 
scope  and  nicer  precision,  and  to  narrow  the  territory  of  the 
discretion  of  judges  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  govern- 
ment.    And  not  only  so,  but  they  have  been  constantly  sub- 
jected, during  these  many  centuries,  to  the  amendments  of 
the  legislature ;  so  that,  as  fast  as  experience  brought  any  ob- 
noxious peculiarities  to  light,  or  as  the  increasing  knowledge, 
freedom,  and  civilization  of  later  times  suggested  improve- 
ments in  them,  the  power  has  been  ever  at  hand,  and  prompt 
to  remove  those  faults  and  to  make  those  amendments.     With 
reference  to  our  own  system  of  the  Common  Law,  this  power 
has  been  exercised  successively  by  the  English  and  the  Ame- 
rican  legislatures,  —  both  jealous,  in  the  highest  degree,  of 
arbitrary  power,  both  animated,  even  to  enthusiasm,  with  the 
spirit  of  popular  freedom.     Accordingly,  if  there  is  any  one 
excellence  which  the  Common  Law  can  more  rightfully  claim 
than  another,  it  may  be  found  in  the  wisdom  and  abundance 
of  its  provisions  for  guarding  individual  liberty  and  right.     Its 
character  was  early  determined  in  this  respect  by  the  sweep- 
ing provisions  of  the  Great  Charter,  by  the  institution  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  by  the  writ  of  Habeas   Corpus^  and  by  all  the 
wise  precautions  that  an  accused  person  may  not  suffer  wrong, 
most  of  which  have  been  formally  recnacted  in  our  National 
and  State  Constitutions,  as  if  the  ear  was  pleased  by  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  them,  though  they  have  been  in  force  for 
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ages.  But  important  as  these  principles,  thus  formally  eon- 
firmed,  are,  they  are  at  least  equalled  in  value  by  other  max- 
ims of  the  law,  which  are  still  portions  of  the  unwritten  code, 
that  have  been  silently  developed  by  the  action  of  the  courts, 
without  the  aid  of  the  legislature.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  maxims  so  often  appealed  to,  in  criminal  trials, 
by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  that  every  man  must  be  pre- 
sumed innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  —  which 
throws  the  whole  burden  of  proof  upon  the  accuser ;  that  the 
defendant  is  not  bound  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be 
put  to  him,  and  that  no  presumption  against  him  is  to  be 
drawn  from  his  silence ;  and  that,  when  a  reasonable  doubt 
remains  of  his  guilt,  he  cannot  be  convicted.  Under  such 
rules,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  guilty  will  escape  than  that 
the  innocent  will  be  condemned ;  and  it  should  be  so. 

In  the  general  character  of  the  great  legal  system,  then, 
which  obtains  both  in  England  and  this  country,  we  find  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  assertion,  that  liberty  does  not  exist  as 
the  antithesis  of  law,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  and 
under  its  safeguard.  And  so  it  has  ever  been  esteemed  during 
the  long  contest  for  popular  rights,  which  began  with  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  and  ended  only  with  the  establishment  of 
American  Independence. 

The  leading  features  of  this  great  system  of  jurisprudence 
have  been  so  long  ingrained  with  the  habits  and  opinions  of 
the  people,  that  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
national  character  ;  and  while  it  continues  to  be  administered 
in  our  courts,  we  have  the  firmest  security  that  earth  can  af- 
ford against  the  degeneracy  of  our  institutions.  Before  our 
polity  can  be  seriously  injured  by  the  opposite  evils  of  a  harsh 
and  oppressive  government,  or  of  popular  licentiousness,  the 
people  must  have  forgotten  the  history,  and  have  become  un- 
mindful of  the  principles,  of  the  Common  Law. 

Leaving  here  the  subject  of  jurisprudence,  we  come  next 
to  speak  of  an  institution,  which  was  itself  for  many  centuries 
an  important  element  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  still 
exercises  a  wide  influence  on  the  character  and  well-being  of 
the  English  people  ;  we  mean  the  Christian  Church.  To  us 
Americans,  indeed,  the  interest  of  this  portion  of  the  subject 
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is  only  historical ;  for  the  Church,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
are  now  to  speak  of  it,  does  not  exist  among  us ;  it  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  Constitution  which  our  ancestors  pre- 
ferred to  leave  behind  them  when  they  came  to  this  country. 
Branches  both  of  the  Romish  and  English  Churches,  it  is 
true,  are  established  in  the  United  States ;  but  here  they  are 
only  private  voluntary  associations  —  just  like  literary  or 
scientific  societies  —  not  recognized  by  the  state,  and  forming 
no  proper  part  either  of  the  political  or  social  organization 
under  which  we  live.  But  in  England,  it  was  and  is  far 
otherwise ;  and  we  cannot  comprehend  the  process  of  develop- 
ment through  which  our  own  institutions  have  passed,  till 
we  have  given  some  attention  to  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  Church. 

Observe,  then,  that  we  are  not  now  to  speak  of  Christianity 
itself,  or  of  any  religious  belief  whatever,  which  is  wholly  an 
internal  thing,  lying  between  each  individual  man  and  his 
Maker.  We  now  refer  to  the  Church  only  as  an  external 
institution,  without  reference  to  the  doctrines  professed  by 
it,  —  a  great  organized  society,  partly  interwoven  with  the 
state,  and  still  independent  of  it,  —  having  a  government 
of  its  own,  a  succession  of  ranks  of  its  own,  its  own  revenues, 
its  own  means  of  independent  action,  and  wielding  an  influ- 
ence of  unparalleled  magnitude  and  importance,  such  as  it 
is  difficult  in  modern  times  even  to  conceive  of.  The  un- 
speakable value  of  religion  as  a  doctrine  and  a  faith,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  now  become  a  strictly  individual  and  per- 
sonal thing,  is  apt  to  hide  firom  us  the  great  good  which 
it  has  accomplished  as  an  institution.  We  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  fact,  that  the  Church,  the  external  Churbh, 
was  one  of  the  great  agencies  of  modern  civilization,  on 
many  great  features  of  which  its  paramount  influence  is 
inscribe  in  characters  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  was 
the  ship  in  which  were  preserved  and  brought  down  to  mo- 
dem times,  over  the  dark  and  stormy  sea  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
not  only  the  books  and  the  learning,  but  every  thing  that  wa# 
valuable  in  the  civilization  of  the  old  world.  Nay,  more ; 
we  may  well  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Guizot,  an  eminently 
religious  writer  and  a  Protestant,  that,  speaking  humanly, 
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or  limiting  our  view  to  strictly  natural  causes,  without  the 
Church,  Christianity  itself  would  have  perished  in  the  great 
convulsion  which  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire.  Had 
Christianity  been  only  a  belief,  a  sentiment,  an  individual 
conviction,  it  would  have  fallen  in  Europe  under  the  incur- 
sion of  the  Northern  Barbarians,  as  it  afterwards  did  fall 
throughout  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  on  an  occasion  of 
a  perfectly  similar  character,  —  the  irruption  of  the  Maho- 
metan barbarians.  There  were  then  none  of  the  means 
through  which  moral  influences  now  exercise  a  great  sway, 
independent  of  institutions  ;  —  none  of  the  means  by  which 
a  pure  truth,  a  pure  idea,  acquires  great  authority  over  the 
minds  of  men,  governs  their  actions,  and  determines  events. 
A  society  strongly  organized  and  vigorously  governed  was 
needed  to  struggle  through  such  a  disaster  as  the  incursion 
of  the  northern  tribes  —  to  come  out  victorious  from  such  a 
storm.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  therefore,  it 
was  the  Church  which  saved  Christianity ;  it  was  the  Church, 
with  its  institutions,  its  magistrates,  its  peculiar  power,  which 
defended  itself  vigorously  against  the  internal  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  against  barbarism,  and  which  con- 
quered the  Barbarians,  and  became  itself  the  means  and  the 
principle  of  civilization,  and  the  connecting  link  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world. 

But  apart  from  these  general  services  to  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation throughout  Europe,  we  have  now  to  look  at  the  power 
of  the  Church  in  England,  and  especially  to  the  influence 
which  it  exercised  in  the  formation  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  then,  the  Church  owned 
one  third  of  all  the  landed  property  of  England  ;  and  by  the 
exaction  of  tithes,  it  appropriated  a  tenth  part  of  the  income 
of  the  remainder.  A  century  or  two  afterwards,  Mr.  Hallam 
estimates  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  land  had  fallen  into  its 
grasp ;  and  to  prevent  all  the  real  property  of  the  kingdom 
from  being  absorbed  by  it,  a  special  law,  the  statute  of  mort- 
main,  or  the  dead  hand,  was  passed,  —  to  prevent  individuals 
from  devising  their  estates  to  any  self-perpetuating  corpora- 
tion, whose  skeleton  fingers,  having  once  clutched  the  pro- 
perty, never  afterwards  relaxed  their  grip.     As  the   Church 
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estates,  like  all  others,  were  held  in  fee,  or  on  the  feudal 
tenure,  when  the  call  was  made,  the  warlike  prelates  mus- 
tered their  military  vassals,  and  often  buckled  on  armor 
over  their  own  priestly  robes,  and  led  their  troops  to  the  field. 
The  Bishops  and  Abbots  of  the  larger  monasteries  took  their 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  they  even  outnumbered 
the  temporal  Peers,  so  that  they  had  a  controlling  voice  over 
the  whole  legislation  of  the  kingdom.  When  we  consider 
further,  that  the  clergy  for  many  centuries  monopolized 
learning,  that  they  alone  taught  in  the  Universities  and 
practised  in  the  courts,  since  they  alone  had  knowledge 
enough  to  draw  up  legal  instruments  and  to  thrid  the  mazes 
of  the  law,  we  can  see  that  the  power  of  the  Church  must 
have  been  immense,  even  if  there  had  been  no  peculiar  ele- 
ments of  its  organization  and  mode  of  action  which  enabled 
it  to  wield  an  influence  that  no  lay  power  could  ever  match. 
But  there  were  such  elements,  and  they  were  so  potent  in 
their  operation,  that  we  can  hardly  see  how  it  was,  in  the 
great  contest  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  that  the 
latter  did  not  come  ofl*  victorious,  and  resolve  the  Constitution 
of  England  into  a  perfect  theocracy.  The  doors  of  the 
Church  were  opened  wide  to  all  who  aspired  to  share  its 
labors  and  its  honors,  whether  baron  or  peasant ;  but  when 
they  had  once  closed  behind  the  neophyte,  he  had  no  retreat, 
and  the  personal  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  outer  world 
were  forever  severed.  Henceforward,  he  had  no  property 
distinct  from  the  Church ;  he  had  no  family,  no  home  except 
his  ecclesiastical  position,  and  he  acknowledged  no  authority 
but  that  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  He  could  not  go  back, 
but  he  might  go  on  to  an  eminence  beyond  that  of  a  king ; 
however  poor  and  ignoble  at  the  outset,  the  way  was  open 
for  him  to  an  abbacy,  a  bishopric,  even  to  the  papal  chair, 
which  has  been  filled  by  more  than  one  who  was  peasant- 
born.  Thus  the  Church  applied  the  most  effectual  stimulus 
to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  its  members.  It  was  a  democratic 
institution,  —  the  only  democratic  institution  of  the  age ; 
it  opened  the  only  path  by  which  low-born  talent  and  merit 
might  hope  to  mount  to  the  highest  honors,  and  to  sway  the 
councils  of  nations.     All  who  were  conscious  of  great  ability, 
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and  who  had  lofty  aspirations,  except  the  few  whose  noble 
birth  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  ambition,  flocked  into  the 
Church.  This  institution,  then,  monopolized  all  talent  that 
was  not  essentially  military.  It  furnished  the  real  diploma- 
tists and  statesmen  of  the  kingdom ;  for  though  great  noble- 
men ostensibly  held  these  high  offices,  each  one  of  them  had 
an  astute  priest  at  his  elbow,  who  was  his  prompter,  his 
secretary,  and  in  fact  his  master.  Hence  the  common  belief, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  education  for  the  Romish 
priesthood,  which  tends  to  make  cunning,  dextrous,  and  able 
men ;  the  truth  rather  is,  that  the  peculiar  attractions  and 
facilities  offered  by  the  Church  draw  into  it  nearly  all  of 
these  qualities  which  exist  in  the  community  at  large. 

But  a  still  greater  source  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  was 
the  nature  of  its  office,  or  the  peculiar  hold  which  it  had  upon 
the  world  without.  Observe,  then,  that  the  Church  at  this 
early  period  was  one,  and  that  it  was  universal;  it  had  no 
rival  churches,  no  sects,  no  heretics  to  contend  with ;  and  not 
one  member  of  the  community  could  avoid  its  interference,  or 
shake  off*  the  ties  with  which  it  bound  him.  It  was  as  easy,  in- 
deed, to  be  irreligious  then  as  now,  perhaps  easier ;  one  might 
be  wicked  and  profligate,  —  a  tyrant,  a  robber,  or  a  scoffer. 
But  for  all  that,  the  Church  did  not  relax  its  hold  upon  him. 
His  relations  to  it  were  just  as  necessary  as  those  which 
bound  him  to  society,  —  as  his  need  of  the  companionship  of 
his  fellow  beings ;  he  could  avoid  them  only  as  he  could  avoid 
mankind, — by  going  out  from  among  men,  and  becoming  a 
solitary  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  pagan  lands.  Otherwise,  the 
Church  held  him  fast  at  the  three  great  epochs  of  his  life;  — 
at  his  baptism,  his  marriage,  and  on  his  death-bed.  Then, 
also,  whatever  good  impulses  stirred  within  him,  whatever 
compunctions,  whatever  spiritual  hopes  or  fears,  whatever  as- 
pirations,— in  any  and  every  case,  he  must  have  recourse  to 
the  Church.  This  alone  filled  the  whole  horizon  of  spiritual 
truth  and  goodness.  There  was  but  one  form  of  infidelity 
possible.  There  might  be  no  religion,  no  truth,  no  righteous- 
ness, no  immortality ;  but  if  there  were  one  or  all  of  these 
things,  the  Church  had  the  absolute  and  exclusive  guardian- 
ship of  them.     This  last  proposition  was  the  only  one  which 
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men  then  never  thought  of  doubting ;  its  possible  falsity  had 
never  occurred  to  them.  The  only  kind  of  repentance  and 
amendment,  the  sole  hope  of  escaping  everlasting  damnation, 
was  reconciliation  to  the  Church.  That  included  every  thing. 
In  the  universal  belief,  the  Church  literally  held  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell ;  if  we  may  so  speak  reverently,  it  brought 
down  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  established  it  on  earth,  and 
called  on  all  men  to  approach  and  hear  their  sentence.  And 
this,  its  most  awful  pretension,  was  the  only  one  which  men 
never  thought  of  denying.  No  one  doubted  that  the  solemn 
declaration  of  the  Saviour  was  addressed  solely  unto  the 
Church :  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
•heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth, 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

We  see  at  once,  then,  one  of  the  elements,  one  of  the  inva- 
luable elements,  which  the  Church  imparted  to  modern  civil- 
ization. Apart  from  all  its  external  grandeur,  apart  from  its 
immense  resources  of  physical  power,  the  Church  did  exert, 
both  for  good  and  evil,  a  vast  moral  influence.  Thus  it  kept 
alive  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  such  an  influence.  Amid  the 
deluge  of  physical  strength,  of  mere  brute  force,  which  then 
pressed  upon  society  with  a  mountain's  weight,  the  Church 
kept  alive  the  belief  in  a  purely  spiritual  force,  which  rested 
only  on  moral  sentiments  and  convictions.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  service  thus  rendered.  If  the 
Christian  Church  had  not  existed,  the  world  would  have  been 
given  up  to  the  dominion  of  brute  material  force.  It  alone 
exercised  a  moral  power.  It  did  more  ;  it  kept  up,  it  spread 
abroad,  the  idea  of  a  rule,  of  a  law  superior  to  all  human 
laws ;  it  professed  this  truth,  which  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  human  race,  that  there  is,  above  all  human  regulations, 
a  law  which  is  called,  at  different  times,  and  according  to  the 
varying  opinions  of  men,  either  the  law  of  reason,  or  of  divine 
right,  or  the  law  of  God,  but  which,  always  and  everywhere, 
is  the  same  law  under  different  names. 

The  Church  unconsciously  rendered  another  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  progress.  For  selfish  ends,  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  its  own  independence,  and  promoting  its 
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own  aggrandizement,  it  proclaimed  and  enforced  the  entire 
separation  of  the  spiritual  power  from  the  temporal  power. 
It  utterly  renounced  and  anathematized  the  modern  idea  of 
the  union  of  Church  and  State.  The  Church  must  be  inde- 
pendent, exclusively  spiritual  in  its  functions,  and  not  to  be 
profaned  by  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  laity. 
Now,  this  separation,  as  Guizot  has  happily  remarked,  is  the 
origin,  the  beginning,  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  it  rests  upon  no 
other  principle  than  that  which  serves  as  a  foundation  to  the 
broadest  and  most  complete  liberty  of  conscience.  It  is 
founded  upon  this  belief,  that  physical  force  has  no  dominion 
and  no  power  over  the  action  of  mind,  over  convictions  and 
truths.  This  separation  follows  from  the  distinction  esta- 
blished between  the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  action. 
Thus  it  is,  that  this  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  for 
which  Europe  has  so  long  contended,  has  so  much  suffered, 
and  which  prevailed  only  so  late,  and  generally  against  the 
wish  of  the  clergy,  was  yet  introduced,  under  the  name  of  the 
separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  power,  into  the 
very  cradle  of  European  civilization ;  and  it  was  the  Christian 
Church,  which,  by  a  necessity  of  its  situation,  in  order  to  de- 
fend itself  against  barbarism,  introduced  and  maintained  it 
there. 

But  we  have  not  yet  completed  our  view  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Church,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  amassed  and  defended 
its  temporal  power  and  influence.  It  had  two  contrivances 
for  this  end,  —  one  a  peculiarity  of  doctrine,  and  the  other  of 
discipline,  —  which  worked  so  effectuaUy  that  it  seemed  as 
if  no  human  agency  could  withstand  them.  We  refer  to  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  to  the  practice  of  auricular  confes- 
sion. By  the  one,  it  practically  extended  its  influence  beyond 
the  grave,  and  played  upon  the  strongest  and  holiest  senti- 
ments of  the  human  heart,  —  attachment  to  the  memory  of 
our  departed  friends,  and  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  eter- 
nal welfare,  —  making  them  subservient  to  its  own  ends.  By 
the  other,  it  established  an  inquisition  into  the  most  secret 
motives  and  purposes  of  its  faithful  members'  breasts,  and 
assumed  a  guidance  of  them  which  rendered  the  penitent  a 
very  slave  of  his  spiritual  director's  will.     Not  content  with 
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the  custody  of  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  of  the  dismal  portals 
of  the  infernal  regions,  the  Church  created  a  third  resting- 
place  for  departed  spirits,  —  a  sort  of  half-way  house  to 
hell, — from  the  mitigated  torments  of  which  unhappy  souls 
might  be  rescued  by  purchased  masses  for  the  dead.  Inferior 
contrivances  for  the  same  end  were  the  consecration  of  ceme- 
teries, and  the  religious  inviolability  of  sanctuaries,  often  ex- 
tended beyond  the  walls  of  the  church  edifice,  whence  the 
vilest  traitor  could  not  be  dragged  to  justice. 

Such  means,  operating  upon  the  minds  of  semibarbarians, 
naturally  caused  a  torrent  of  opulence  to  pour  in  upon  the 
Church.  It  was  not  often  endowed  by  law,  and  the  English 
legislature  often  manifested  great  jealousy  of  its  enormous 
and  increasing  wealth.  But  the  voluntary  munificence  of 
kings  and  their  subjects,  often  stimulated  by  a  fever  of  remorse 
after  the  commission  of  great  crimes,  and  still  more  frequently 
by  the  terrors  of  approaching  death,  amply  supplied  the  place 
of  endowments  from  the  state.  The  wealthy  sinner  was 
taught  that  no  atonement  was  so  acceptable  to  Heaven  as 
liberal  gifts  to  its  earthly  delegate ;  and  to  die  without  allot- 
ting a  portion  of  one's  wealth  to  pious  uses  was  accounted 
almost  like  suicide,  or  a  refusal  of  the  last  sacraments.  If  the 
hierarchy  had  other  ends  to  carry  than  those  which  depended 
solely  on  the  possession  of  wealth,  if  it  had  the  stubbornness 
of  individuals  or  of  princes  to  vanquish,  and  could  not  wait 
for  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed  to  enforce  its  threats,  it  had 
means  contrived  to  give  the  refractory  a  foretaste,  as  it  were, 
of  the  punishment  that  awaited  them  beyond  the  grave.  In- 
dividuals were  excommunicated;  provinces,  and  sometimes 
whole  kingdoms,  were  placed  under  an  interdict.  The  inflic- 
tion of  the  former  penalty  was  accompanied  by  every  mark  of 
abhorrence  and  ignominy.  The  unhappy  man  was  to  be 
shunned,  even  by  his  own  family,  as  if  he  were  infected  with 
leprosy ;  meats  which  had  passed  his  table  were  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire,  a  bier  was  placed  at  his  door ;  and  if  he  died,  he 
had  no  regular  burial,  and  his  carcass  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
capable of  corruption,  as  if  the  polluted  remains  refused  to 
mingle  again  with  the  innocent  elements  whence  they  came. 
Still  more  terrible  was  the  broader  curse  which  was  imposed 
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on  11  wbolo  district  or  an  entire  country.  During  an  interdict, 
the  L'linrches  were  closed,  the  bells  silent,  the  dend  unburied, 
and  no  rites  but  those  of  baptism  and  extreme  miction  were 
performed.  We  ean  hardly  conceive  the  terror  which  such 
an  infliction  brouglit  to  the  hearts  of  an  ignorant  and  super- 
Btitious  people.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  from  the 
moment  these  interdicts  and  excommunications  were  tried, 
the  powers  of  earth  might  be  said  to  exist  only  by  suflerance. 
One  is  rather  surprised  at  the  instances  of  failure,  than  of  suc- 
cesB,  in  their  employment  against  sovereigns,  or  the  laity  in 
general 

It  is  not  our  object  to  foster  the  prejudice  against  the 
Romish  Church  by  this  cnumeratioa  of  the  means  through 
which  it  amaosed  and  preiierved  its  power.  On  the  contrary, 
as  already  ofaMTved,  thit!  Church,  at  the  early  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  was  the  only  Church ;  and  so  far,  the  cause 
of  diriatianity,  of  any  religion,  of  any  moral  influence,  was 
ideutifiMl  willi  it,  and  depended  on  its  success.  We  must  be 
chary  of  n^nowhin^  it,  then,  lest  our  censure  should  fall  on 
the  only  mfans  by  which,  epeaking  humanly,  the  inestimable 
bicsBJiigB  of  our  religion  could  have  been  preserved  to  us 
against  Ibe  darkness,  violence,  and  anarchy  of  the  Middle 
A^es.  Wilbont  a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  it  was 
only  a  Church  thus  buttressed  and  fortified  which  could 
have  rendered  the  simple  robes  and  cowl  of  a  monk  a  surer 
protection  against  violence  than  tlie  triple  coat  of  mail  which 
shielded  the  belted  kuight,  or  than  all  the  divinity  which 
hedges  a  king.  When  the  Church  had  no  longer  any  occa- 
sion for  such  arms,  when  society  had  become  somewhat  en- 
tightened  and  reduced  to  order,  the  very  magnitude  of  these 
firdcsiastical  pretensions,  and  this  ecclesiastical  wealth,  created 
a  reliction,  and  the  Reformation  followed  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

But  we  have  now  to  inquire  why  it  was,  that  the  Church, 

Ibns  armed  and  Btrengthened,  did  not  wholly  prevail  against 

I  the  State,  und  ctitabliHh  a  theocracy  on  the  ruins  alike  of  royal 

1  baronial  power,  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people;  —  why 

I  M  WHS,  ill  fact,  that  the  long  contest  of  royal  with  ecelesiasti- 

[  •*!  power  was  favorable  to  the  cause  of  civil  freedom,  and 
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tended  indirectly  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  commons,  and 
give  new  energy  to  the  constitution.     We  may  observe,  first, 
then,  that  the  Church  was  a  long  time  in  obtaining  that  vast 
influence  and  that  complete  organization  which  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  that  it  had,  all  the  while,  to  struggle  against 
many  internal  causes  of  corruption  and  weakness.     The  foun- 
dations of  its  greatness  as  a  whole,  or  as  one  vast  institution 
perfectly  organized,  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Pope, 
were  laid  by  Hildebrand,  (Gregory  VII.,)  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  but  his  measures  were  not  fully  carried 
out,  nor  did  all  their  fruits  ripen,  till  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  when  Innocent  III.  was  Pope,  and  John  was  the  Eng- 
lish king.     Then  the  papal  power  may  be  said  to  have  culmi- 
nated ;  and  this  also  was  the  epoch  of  the  Great  Charter. 
At  the  former  period,  that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  Saxon  domi- 
nion in  England,  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  not  generally  en- 
forced upon  the  priesthood.     Even  so  late  as  Henry  the  First's 
time,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  greater  and  better  part  of 
the  clergy  were  married.     But  the  rulers  of  the  Church  never 
ceased  their  efforts  to  restore  this  part  of  their  discipline ;  for 
it  is  by  cutting  off  her  members  from  the  charities  of  domestic 
Ufe,  that  she  insures  their  affection  to  her  cause,  and  renders 
them,  like  veteran  soldiers,  independent  of  every  feeling  but 
fidelity  to  their  commander,  and  regard  to  the  interests  of 
their  body.      The  hierarchy  at  last  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  marriages,  though  it  was  obliged  to  wink  at  many  in- 
stances of  the  concubinage,  of  the  priests.     And  good  followed 
both  from  the  relaxation,  and  the  subsequent  enforcement,  of 
the  rule.     By  the  first,  the  earlier  clergy  of  England  were  so 
much  assimilated  to  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  and 
contracted  so  many  domestic  ties  and  local  attachments,  that 
a  long  time  was  needed  to  drill  and  discipline  them  into  the 
habit  of  passive  obedience  and  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Church.    By  the  latter — the  final  establishment 
of  the  rule  of  celibacy  —  the  country  was  preserved  from  the 
great  curse  of  a  religious  caste  —  an  hereditary  priesthood. 
What  the  evils  of  caste  are,  in  which  the   son  necessarily 
adopts  for  life  the  profession  of  the  father,  we  may  see  from 
the  former  state  of  Egypt  and  the  present  condition  of  India. 
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Society  is  divided  by  immovable  and  impassable  planes  of 
separation  into  horizontal  strata,  each  having  its  peculiar 
privilcgpB  and  disabilities,  which  can  never  be  abandoned  or 
relaxed.  Thus,  there  is  no  movement  or  life  in  the  whole  na- 
tion, each  one's  position  being  determined  irretrievably  by  the 
accident  of  his  birth.  If  the  priesthood  had  become  a  caste, 
(and  this  efl'ect  must  have  followed,  had  the  priests  been  al- 
lowed to  marry,  for  they  would  have  educated  their  sons  to 
follow  their  own  profession,)  then  the  Church  would  have 
remained  immovable  and  stationary,  as  all  societies  and  na- 
tions have  remained  among  whom  the  institution  of  caste 
exists.  But  the  Church,  by  enforcing  the  rule  of  celibacy, 
.BBcaped  this  danger,  and  firmly  maintained  the  principle  of 
equal  admissibility  of  all  persons,  whatever  might  have 
^^.  1  their  origin,  to  all  its  offices  and  all  its  dignities.  Every 
Hling  around  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  hereditary  privilege ; 
K  alone  maintained  the  principle  of  equality,  of  free  compe- 
tition. The  Church  alone  was  democratic ;  for  even  the  free 
towns  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  little  oligarchies,  their  magia- 
•s  being  elected  by  a  small  number  of  freemen. 
Another  cause  of  internal  weakness  in  the  Church,  which 
obstructed  its  efforts  to  obtain  universal  dominion,  was  the 
corruption  and  dissoluteness  of  many  of  its  members.  The 
fcole  of  celibacy  subjected  them  to  strong  temptations,  and  too 
often  introduced  among  them  general  dissoluteness  and  ne- 
glect of  decency.  By  this  relaxation  of  morals,  the  priesthood 
itegan  to  lose  its  hold  upon  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  Other 
Bins,  other  breaches  of  discipline,  soon  followed ;  the  priest  or 
monk,  who  had  knowingly  broken  his  vow  on  one  important 
point,  soon  became  hardened  and  desperate,  and  gave  way  to 
'  wickedness.  Simony,  or  the  sale  of  benefices  for  money, 
inkennesfi,  theft,  and  all  manner  of  evil  and  uncleanness, 
m  ofTered  so  glaring  a  contrast  to  their  professions  of 
ictity,  that  the  common  people  began  to  hate  and  despise 
This  scandal  became  the  leading  cause  of  the  Reform- 
Luther  could  never  have  carried  half  the  Christian 
along  with  him,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  preaching 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  But  he  exposed  its  prac- 
agaiuat  the  sine  of  the  clergy ; 
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and  the  people  said,  amen.  The  earlier  reformers,  those  who 
acted  within  the  Church,  instead  of  coming  out  from  it,  were 
those  who  most  advanced  its  claims,  its  grandeur,  and  its 
power,  and  thereby  made  it  most  formidable  to  kings  and  to 
the  state.  Dunstan,  Hildebrand,  St  Bernard,  St.  Francis, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  were  men  of  austere  piety,  though  per- 
haps of  boundless  ambition  ;  and  if  they  could  have  wholly 
purified  the  Church,  they  would  have  placed  its  foot  upon  the 
neck  of  all  earthly  sovereigns.  But  the  task  was  too  great 
fos  them. 

One  measure  of  intended  reform  proved  a  source  of  addi- 
tional corruption.  There  were  two  classes  of  the  priesthood, 
—  the  secular  clergy,  as  they  were  called,  or  the  parish  priests, 
who  were  presided  over  by  the  bishops,  and  the  regular  clergy, 
or  the  monks,  who  were  congregated  in  monasteries,  and  go- 
verned by  their  abbots.  These  last  did  not  originally  belong 
to  the  clergy,  but  were  laymen,  who  thought  to  obtain  greater 
sanctity  by  retiring  from  the  world,  and  devoting  themselves 
to  God's  service.  But  they  were  soon  authorized  to  preach 
and  to  administer  the  sacred  rites ;  and  then  the  singularity  of 
their  dress  and  their  lives,  together  with  their  higher  preten- 
sions to  purity  and  regularity,  attracted  to  them  the  affection 
and  reverence  of  the  people.  The  mendicant  friars,  who  were 
incapable,  by  their  rules,  of  possessing  estates,  or  acquiring 
wealth  in  any  form,  preached  in  the  highways,  administered 
the  sacraments  on  portable  altars,  multitudes  flocking  to  hear 
them,  and  deserting  the  parish  churches.  The  inmates  of  the 
wealthy  monasteries  became  popular  by  their  kindness  as 
landlords,  by  the  magnificence  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  the  splendor  of  their  religious  rites,  and  by  their 
munificence  to  the  poor.  The  monks  and  friars  were  account- 
able for  their  conduct  only  to  the  officers  of  their  own  order, 
the  heads  of  which  resided  uniformly  at  Rome;  thus  they 
formed  the  Pope's  spiritual  militia  in  all  lands,  and  acted  as 
checks  upon  the  local  priesthood.  Thus,  also,  they  naturally 
drew  upon  themselves  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  secular 
clergy ;  and  the  dissensions  of  the  two  classes  lessened  the 
power  of  the  Church.  Besides,  as  all  institutions  originating 
in  a  fervor  of  fanaticism  tend  to  rapid  degeneracy,  the  disso- 
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late  and  filthy  habits  of  the  vagabond  friars,  with  the  sumptu- 
ons  fare  and  indolent  life  of  the  opnient  monks,  gradually 
weaned  the  people  from  them,  and  made  them  the  objects  of 
satire  and  invective.  In  the  age  immediately  preceding  the 
Reformation,  Boccacio  in  Italy,  and  Chancer  in  England,  give 
us  lively  pictures  of  the  general  contempt  into  which  they  had 
fallen.  Thus  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  change ; 
they  did  service  to  the  cause  of  religions  freedom,  even  by  the 
enormity  of  their  vices- 
William  the  Conqueror,  to  retain  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  the  Pope,  who  had  greatly  aided  him  in  hla  undertaking, 
made  one  important  and  injurious  change  in  the  constitution, 
which  nearly  established  the  independence  of  the  clergy.  He 
separated  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  in  the 
county  conrta,  where  the  bishops  had  formerly  sat  as  judges 
by  the  side  of  the  earl  or  sheriff,  and  referred  all  Church 
matters  to  proper  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  over  which  the 
bishops  alone,  or  their  delegates,  presided.  And  here  a  new 
code,  the  Canon  or  Church  law,  was  introduced,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  venerable  system  of  the  Common  Law,  which 
reigned  supreme  in  the  aifections  of  the  people.  The  Canon 
Law,  at  first,  was  a  rude  and  defective  compilation  and 
digest  of  the  decrees  of  the  general  CouncilB,  the  edicts  and 
decisions  of  the  Popes,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers.  But 
it  was  methodized  and  perfected  by  learned  ecclesiastics, 
who  gradually  wrought  it  into  a  complete  system  of  jnris- 
prudence,  bonowing  many  of  its  features  from  the  Civil  Law. 
Then  began  a  struggle  between  the  two  systems  for  the  mas- 
tery, the  clergy  teaching  the  Civil  and  the  Canon  Law  in 
the  Universities,  applying  them  in  their  courts,  and  aiming, 
by  every  means,  to  root  out  and  displace  the  peculiar  law  of 
England.  The  foreign  priests  especially,  who  came  over  in 
shoals  during  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest,  and  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  English  constitution  and  the  habits  of 
the  people,  were'  eager  to  establish  the  new  code.  But  their 
support  only  caused  it  to  be  opposed  with  more  vigor  by  the 
nobility  and  the  laity,  who  had  already  smarted  under  many 
Norman  innovations.  They  forced  King  Stephen  to  publish 
B  proclamation  forbidding  the  study  of  the  laws  then  newly 
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imported  from  Italy ;  and  at  the  parliament  of  Merton,  when 
the  prelates  proposed  to  substitute  a  principle  of  the  Canon 
for  one  of  the  Common  Law,  respecting  the  legitimation  of 
natural  children  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents, 
all  the  earls  and  barons  rose,  and  with  one  voice  made  the 
fietmous  declaration,  that  they  would  not  change  the  laws  of 
England. 

The  dispute  terminated  in  a  practical  compromise.  The 
Common  Law  still  ruled  in  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  land  ; 
but  the  clergy  practised  their  favorite  system  in  their  own 
peculiar  courts,  and  steadily  proceeded  to  enlarge  their  juris- 
diction, and  to  draw  as  large  a  portion  of  legal  business  as 
possible  into  their  own  hands.  Whatever  cases  involved  any 
question  respecting  the  rights  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
were  to  be  adjudged  in  her  own  tribunals.  Thus  matrimony 
is  an  affair  of  the  Church ;  her  system  forbade  the  marriage 
of  two  parties  related  to  each  other  by  as  slender  a  tie  as  the 
seventh  degree  of  consanguinity ;  and  affinity,  or  connection 
by  marriage,  was  made  equivalent  to  relationship  by  blood. 
This  rule,  however,  was  afterwards  mitigated,  a  Council  in 
the  thirteenth  century  permitting  marriages  beyond  the  fourth 
degree,  or  what  we  call  third  cousins.  Of  course,  the  Church 
had  the  dispensing  power  to  remove  these  canonical  impedi- 
ments. At  any  rate,  all  suits  in  which  the  marriage  tie  was 
involved,  including  divorce,  were  reserved  for  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Here,  also,  were  conducted  the  administration  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons  intestate,  and  the  probate  of  wills ; 
the  pretence  being,  that,  as  all  persons  were  bound  to  bequeathe 
a  portion  of  their  goods  to  pious  uses,  dying  without  a  will 
was  a  sort  of  fraud  upon  the  Church,  which  she  punished  by 
taking  the  administration  of  all  the  deceased  person's  effects 
into  her  own  tribunals.  And  this  is  the  practice  in  England 
up  to  the  present  day, — all  matters  relating  to  marriage, 
divorce,  the  administration  of  estates,  and  the  probate  of  wills 
being  treated  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  upon  the  com- 
bined principles  of  the  Canon  and  the  Civil  Law.  Even 
here,  in  America,  though,  as  we  have  no  ecclesiastical  courts, 
such  cases  are  referred  to  the  ordinary  Common  Law  tribu- 
nals, or  to  special  Probate  Courts,  yet  following,  as  we  do, 
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I  th''  e^nenl  mn  of  Bcitiali  prac6ce,  muiy  of  tte  prinetplea 
lopoa  vhiefa  tbeir  »JjndieatiPB  d^mi^  sre  bocnnml  from 
I  tbese  (omigB  lynnns  of  jnipnideiiee. 

But  thoe  wen  not  the  o^  aggremoiH  of  the  {nrxtbood 
I  apoo  the  onluiary  adnuoictvatiDB  «f  jnstiae.  BewdB»  tfae 
I  ioftitntioa  of  sssctaanes,  or  the  emnpdoD  of  ecftakl  fhttM 
I  from  ibe  proccgees  of  law,  *o  that  the  vilest  cnnittftl  eoaU 
1  not  be  dragevd  from  them  to  punufaraciit.  tocem  prion  vaa 
I  diumrd  for  ftttt  ptTsuo  in  bolf  onlers  &viii  tttal  aod  pooiah^ 
I  mcftt  by  the  onliBary  QibanaU  for  any  nime,  exerpt  hiefa 
The  pRteoce  vaa,  tlut  a  dei^mao,  or  ckr).,  coald 
I  be  pmnsbed  only  by  tbe  eodesiasiical  tribnnalft;  tbe  fact 
I  geacfaSy  was,  that  h«  was  aot  pncbbed  at  alL  MoaBtnios 
I  as  sodi  an  exemption  most  appetir,  this  ~  benefit  of  clergy," 
I  as  it  was  technically  calledt  was  piaeticaUy  earned  out.  in  its 
1  whole  length  and  breadth,  for  two  or  three  centnriea.  A  prirst 
I  or  moak  mieht  oommit  mnrder,  highway  robbery,  or  burglary, 
I  whfaoQt  ■nffeiins  any  legal  penalty ;  tboQgh  fbr  a  layman, 
1  the  offence  n-a?  capital.  In  substance,  ako,  as  well  a?  in 
ijnrioTi^  and  abjord  di^inrliun  wag  nrp?grTf<l  to  :\ 
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punished  by  the  church.  The  widow  and  the  fatherless,  the 
stranger  and  the  poor,  the  pilgrim  and  the  leper,  were  the 
special  objects  of  her  fostering  care,  when  it  suited  her  inte- 
rests, and  advanced  her  power,  to  give  them  aid.  Perjury  was 
an  offence  against  God ;  and  so  all  breaches  of  contract,  where 
an  oath  had  been  pledged,  were  to  be  drawn  into  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts. 

Such  a  contest  of  clerical  with  lay  jurisdiction,  such  a  med- 
ley of  laws  and  magistrates,  could  not  fail  to  occasion  great 
inconvenience,  and  produce  frequent  collisions.  By  pressing 
their  claims  so  far,  the  clergy  became  odious  to  kings,  lords, 
and  commons ;  and  all  united  to  oppose  them.  A  triangular 
contest  raged;  and  this  always  serves,  by  compromise  and 
mutual  concession,  to  moderate  the  claims  and  sustain  the 
essential  rights  of  all  parties.  Every  sovereign  was  interested 
in  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  constitutions  which  had 
been  formed  by  his  ancestors,  or  by  the  people  whom  he 
governed.  The  people  knew  that  the  maintenance  of  their 
liberties  depended  on  the  support  of  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  realm.  Oppressive  as  was  the  rule  of  some 
of  their  monarchs,  they  knew  that  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church  were  still  more  overwhelming,  the  power  of  the  Pope 
still  more  despotic.  The  barons  and  the  people  generally 
united  with  the  king  in  upholding  the  claims  of  the  Common 
Law  against  the  Canon  and  the  Civil  Law.  At  the  same 
time,  when  Church  and  State  were  mutually  weakened  by  a 
contest  with  each  other,  the  barons  and  the  people  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  crisis  to  push  their  own  claims  against  both. 
It  was  when  King  John  was  exhausted  and  defeated  in  his 
long  struggle  against  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  whole  kingdom  had  been  laid  under  an  interdict, 
that  the  nobility  were  able  to  wrest  from  him  the  memorable 
concession  of  the  Great  Charter. 

Henry  II.  was  the  first  English  king  who  resolutely  set  his 
face  against  the  inordinate  pretensions  of  the  clergy;  and  his 
opponent  was  the  able  and  fearless  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  famous  Thomas  &  Becket.  In  the  fierce  contest  between 
them,  it  is  instructive  to  see  the  king  announcing  himself  as 
the  champion  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm  against  the 
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usurpations  of  the  priesthood,  and  on  this  account,  the  nobility 
and  the  commons  adhered  to  him  so  firmly  that  the  loudest 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  —  even  an  interdict  which  was  laid 
on  two  thirds  of  the  kingdom,  —  passed  over  them  with  little 
effect.  Henry  called  his  barons  together  in  a  great  council 
at  Clarendon,  and  by  their  aid  forced  upon  the  reluctant 
bishops  and  other  clergy  the  famous  ([Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don,—  the  first  signal  step  taken  for  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  temporal  government.  Sixteen  articles  were 
then  affirmed,  the  principal  of  which  deprived  the  clergy  of 
their  immunity  from  punishment  by  the  secular  power,  gave 
the  cognizance  of  all  contracts,  even  where  an  oath  had  been 
introduced,  to  the  king's  courts,  forbade  appeals  to  Rome 
except  by  the  king's  consent,  and  declared  that  the  revenues 
of  all  vacant  offices  in  the  church  should  belong  to  the  king, 
and  that  no  person  should  be  elected  to  fill  one  of  them 
except  with  his  consent,  and  on  condition  of  taking  the  oath 
of  homage  and  fealty  to  the  crown.  After  a  long  resistance, 
Becket  was  forced  to  give  his  assent  to  these  provisions,  but 
with  certain  mental  reservations,  of  which  he  soon  took 
advantage  by  escaping  to  France,  where  he  mounted  a  pulpit, 
'^and  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  solemnly  cursed  all  the 
maintainers  of  the  customs,  called  in  the  realm  of  England 
the  customs  of  their  elders."  The  Pope  also  disallowed  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon;  but  Henry  and  the  English 
people  stood  by  them  so  stoutly,  that,  but  for  the  odium  which 
soon  fell  upon  the  king  from  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
they  would  have  been  established  as  fundamental  principles 
of  the  government  To  clear  himself  from  this  crime,  how- 
ever, besides'  submitting  to  a  mortifying  penance,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  the  vague  concession,  that  he  would  relin- 
quish all  customs  against  the  Church  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  his  own  time.  This  virtually  left  the  question  just 
where  it  was  before ;  for  it  remained  to  be  determined  whether 
the  ancient  usages  of  the  realm  were  contrary  to  these  preten- 
sions of  the  Church.  If  they  were,  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  were  unnecessary ;  if  they  were  not,  these  Consti- 
tutions were  invalid.  So  the  dispute  revived  in  King  John's 
time. 
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The  great  question  between  the  pope  and  the  king  was, 
which  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  Nominally,  they  had  always  been 
elected  by  the  inferior  clergy,  the  priests  and  monks ;  but  in 
practice,  the  king  had  designated  whom  they  were  to  appoint, 
and  disputed  elections,  at  least  to  the  higher  offices,  had 
usually  been  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope.  By  the 
feudal  constitution,  all  bishops  and  abbots  who  held  lands 
were  military  vassals  of  the  crown,  and  as  such,  were  bound 
to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  and  homage.  They  could  not 
obtain  possession  till  they  had  received  from  the  king  invest- 
iture of  their  fiefs,  after  taking  these  oaths.  By  way  of 
visible  symbol,  as  usual  in  feudal  institutions,  the  sovereign 
was  accustomed  to  put  the  ring  and  crosier  into  the  hands 
of  the  newly  consecrated  bishop,  who  thus  appeared  to  receive 
from  him  not  only  his  temporal,  but  his  spiritual,  authority. 
The  claims  of  the  crown  being  thus  fortified  by  custom  and 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  feudal  law,  the  Church  could 
attack  them  only  indirectly.  But  plausible  arguments  were 
not  wanting.  The  ring  and  crosier,  it  was  asserted  by  papal 
advocates,  were  the  emblems  of  that  power  which  no  monarch 
could  bestow ;  and  even  if  a  less  offensive  symbol  were  adopt- 
ed, the  dignity  of  the  Church  was  lowered,  and  her  purity 
contaminated,  when  her  highest  ministers  were  compelled  to 
solicit  the  patronage  and  the  approbation  of  laymen. 

Circumstances  sometimes  added  plausibility  to  these  argu- 
ments, or  afforded  means  of  enforcing  them.  In  the  time  of 
John,  the  great  question  was,  whether  the  King  or  the  Pope 
should  appoint  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  this  ques- 
tion was  hidden  under  a  dispute  which  had  existed  for  some 
time,  whether  that  prelate  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Augustin's  abbey  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  or  by  the 
suffragan  bishops  of  the  province.  Now,  as  the  bishops  were 
very  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  monks, 
according  to  the  genius  of  their  order,  were  devoted  to  Rome, 
on  the  resolution  of  this  doubt  the  main  question  depended. 
Both  parties  were  obstinate ;  but  as  the  king  had  lost  the 
favor  of  his  nobles  and  the  people,  on  account  of  his  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  he  was  not  supported  by  them,  and  was  obliged 
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to  yield.  The  Pope  appointed  Stephen  Langton  to  the 
archbishopric ;  and  the  first  signal  use  which  he  made  of  his 
new  dignity  was  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy 
of  the  barons  which  extorted  from  the  king  the  Ghreat  Charter. 
But  the  experiment  could  not  be  repeated  so  successfully  for 
the  Church.  The  English  monarchy  was  never  so  weak  as 
in  the  time  of  the  imbecile  John ;  the  papal  power  was  never 
again  so  formidable  as  it  had  been  under  Innocent  III.  After 
this  crisis,  the  bishops  were  generally  nominated  by  the  crown, 
though  with  so  much  opposition,  that  the  controversy  became 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Reformation. 
The  general  result  is  well  summed  up  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh. "  Among  the  best  consequences  of  these  controver- 
sies," he  says,  "  perhaps  the  most  certain  is,  that  they  taught 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  civil  rights  of  various  classes 
without  an  unceasing  appeal  to  arms,  and  with  some  mix- 
ture of  an  appeal  to  law  and  reason.  The  principles  to  which 
popes  and  kings  paid  an  apparent  deference  in  their  fiercest 
debates  were  applied  to  the  political  privileges  of  the  laity, 
and  contributed  mainly  to  the  success  of  that  renowned 
struggle  known  by  the  name  of  the  Barons'  Wars.  To  these 
generous  principles  it  is  owing,  that  the  reign  of  John,  though 
he  was  the  most  contemptible  of  princes,  is  perhaps  the  most 
memorable  portion  of  the  ancient  history  of  Englan^." 


Art.  VI.  —  Aristophanes:  a  Metrical  Version  of  the  Achar- 
nians,  the  Knights,  and  the  Birds,  in  the  last  of  which,  a 
Vein  of  Peculiar  Humor  and  Character  is  for  the  first  time 
detected  and  developed.  [By  John  Hooeham  Frere.]  Lon- 
don :  William  Pickering.     1840. 

John  Hookham  Frere  belonged  to  the  brilliant  circle  of 
which  Canning  was  the  centre.  Associated  with  this  great 
statesman  in  early  life,  he  shared  in  all  the  literary  under- 
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takings  by  which  his  most  distinguished  public  career  was 
diversified  and  adorned.  Although  Mr.  Frere  never  became 
so  prominent  a  person  in  public  affairs  as  his  illustrious  friend 
and  contemporary,  he  left  deeper  traces  of  his  genius  and 
scholarship  on  the  literature  of  his  age. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Frere  was  John  Frere,  Esq.,  of  Roydon 
Hall,  Norfolk,  who  was  member  of  parliament  for  Non^'ich, 
and  died  in  1807.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1769.  At  the  proper  age,  he  was  sent  to  Eton 
School,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  young  Canning, 
and  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Microcosm,  a  weekly 
paper  edited  by  the  scholars,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  November,  1786.  This  paper  undoubtedly  owes 
much  of  its  fame  to  the  subsequent  celebrity  of  the  principal 
writers.  From  Eton,  Mr.  Frere  in  due  course  of  time  entered 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree.  In 
1796,  he  was  returned  as  member  of  parliament  for  West 
Looe,  and,  three  years  subsequently,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Canning 
as  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1800,  he  was 
sent  to  Portugal,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary.  He  remained  at 
this  court  two  years,  and  was  transferred  to  Madrid  in  1802. 
He  resided  at  this  capital  until  1804,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor.  It  was  probably 
during  this  residence  in  Portugal  and  Spain  that  Frere 
acquired  his  love  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Penin- 
sula, which  made  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  literary  life.  In 
1807,  he  was  sent  minister  to  Prussia,  and  in  the  following 
year,  was  again  transferred  to  Madrid.  He  had  much  to  do 
with  the  intervention  of  the  British  government  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Peninsula,  when  the  national  insurrection  of  the  Spa- 
niards against  the  French  broke  out;  and  he  was  severely 
censured,  by  the  opposition  in  parliament,  for  having,  by  his 
representations,  founded  on  a  too  favorable  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Spaniards,  influenced  the  movements  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  and  nearly  caused  the  destruction  of  the  British 
army,  as  well  as  for  his  general  influence  in  inducing  the 
British  government  to  engage  in  the  war.  He  was  recalled 
in  1809,  and  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  not 
entirely   to   the  satisfaction  of  Wellesley 's  brother,   Arthur, 
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afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  says  to  him,  in 
a  letter  of  May  22,  1809:  "I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not 
consider  Lord  Wellesley's  appointment  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation to  himself  or  his  friends."  "  I  am  truly  concerned, 
however,  that  your  removal  should  not  be  consonant  to  your 
wishes." 

While  Mr.  Frere  was  minister  in  Spain,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  and  distinguished  officers  in  Spain.  This 
nobleman,  whose  tastes  in  literature  were  similar  and  con- 
genial to  those  of  the  English  minister,  recommended  to  his 
attention  the  ancient  and  striking  poem  of  the  Cid  —  Poema 
del  Cid — the  work  of  an  unknown  author,  belonging  to  the 
twelfth  century,  "  as  the  most  animated  and  highly  poetical, 
as  well  as  the  most  ancient  and  curious,  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage." This  poem  has  since  become  well  known  in  English 
literature,  chiefly  by  Frere's  splendid  translations  of  the  most 
characteristic  passages,  which  were  published  by  Mr.  Southey 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  Chronicle  of  the  Cid.  The  Marquis 
happened  to  call  on  Mr.  Frere  one  day,  when  he  had  just 
made  a  conjectural  emendation,  in  v.  2348,  which,  as  it  reads 
in  the  copies,  makes  no  sense.     The  line  stands, 

"  Aun  vea  el  bora  que  vos  merezca  dos  tanto ;" 

Mr.  Frere's  emendation  was  the  substitution  of  merezcades  for 
merezca  dos  and  Romana  admitted  the  projiwriety  of  the  emend- 
ation. When,  in  1808,  the  Marquis  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spa- 
nish troops  near  the  Baltic,  it  became  important  for  the  British 
government  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Spanish  com- 
manders. It  was  dangerous,  and  probably  would  have  been 
fatal,  to  send  a  messenger  with  written  credentials.  A  Catho- 
lic priest,  named  Robertson,  was  found  willing  to  undertake 
the  expedition,  fot  which  he  was  particularly  qualified  by  his 
skill  as  a  linguist  The  amended  line  of  the  Cid  was  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  the  British  minister,  and  committed  to  memo- 
ry ;  and  by  repeating  it  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  who  was 
the  only  person  besides  that  knew  it,  he  satisfied  that  oflicor 
that  he  came  from  the  British  minister.  This  is  probably  the 
only  instance  on  record  of  a  conjectural  emendation  in  an  old 
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poem,  proving  of  any  practical  utility  in  important  transac- 
tions. The  truth  of  this  anecdote,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Southey's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Frere  himself,  in  a  conversation  some 
years  afterward  with  our  countryman,  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Before  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Frere  received  from  the 
Spanish  government  the  title  of  Marquez  de  la  Union.  From 
this  time,  he  led  the  life  of  a  private  gentleman,  indulging  the 
taste  for  literature  which  had  always  been  his  strong  passion. 
In  1816,  he  was  married  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Errol ; 
a  few  years  later,  he  left  England,  and  established  himself  in 
Malta,  on  account  of  his  health,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  died  January  7, 1846.  His  period  of  pub- 
lic service  was  not  very  long,  nor  remarkably  successful ;  but 
in  a  peculiar  vein  of  literature,  his  genius  shone  with  great 
brilliancy.  Besides  being  associated  with  Canning  in  the 
schoolboy  venture  of  the  Microcosm,  he  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  to  the  witty  pages  of  the  Anti-Jacobin ;  he 
wrote  able  articles  in  the  Classical  Journals  and  the  Quarterly 
Review.  He  is  also  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  intro- 
duced into  English  literature  the  Ariosto  style  of  the  chival- 
rous epic,  by  the  poem  of  the  "  Whistlecrafts,"  which  was 
seen  and  read  by  Byron,  in  manuscript,  and  suggested  his 
Beppo.  The  Whistlecrafts  was  afterwards  published,  and 
though  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  peculiar  merits  of  that 
species  of  humorous  poetry,  never  attained  the  popularity  of 
its  ofispring.     It  is  now  rarely  to  be  found. 

It  is  as  a  translator  that  Mr.  Frere  will  be  best  remembered. 
When  he  was  a  schoolboy  at  Eton,  he  made  a  metrical  ver- 
sion of  an  Anglo-Saxon  ballad  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the 
language  of  the  fourteenth,  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says 
''  is  a  double  imitation,  unmatched,  perhaps,  in  literary  history^ 
in  which  the  writer  gave  an  earnest  of  that  faculty  of  catching 
the  peculiar  genius,  and  preserving  the  characteristic  manner 
of  his  original,  which,  though  the  specimens  of  it  be  too  few,, 
places  him  alone  among  English  translators."  This  piece, 
which  is  found  in  Ellis's  Specimens,  can  hardly  be  called  a 
translation  at  all.     It  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  original,  and  a 
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very  free  imitation  of  it,  in  the  English  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury;  but  it  has  no  other  resemblance  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem 
than  it  must  have  from  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the  same  subject 
Sir  James's  commendation  of  Mr.  Frere  as  a  translator  is  a 
little  too  absolute ;  he  should,  at  least  in  this  instance,  and 
perhaps  in  other  more  considerable  attempts,  rather  be  called 
a  spirited  and  successful  imitator. 

Mr.  Frere's  translations  from  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  have 
received  the  most  emphatic  commendations  from  the  best 
judges.  Mr.  Ticknor  calls  them  admirable;  Mr.  Southey 
says,  "  I  have  never  seen  any  other  translation  which  so  per- 
fectly represents  the  manner,  character,  and  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal." When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1831,  shortly  before  his 
death,  visited  Malta,  Mr.  Frere  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
welcomed  him  to  that  seat  of  ancient  chivalry.  Mr.  Lockhart 
gives  some  charming  extracts  from  the  journal  of  Mrs.  John 
Davy,  an  old  friend  of  Sir  Walter's,  in  which  the  incidents  of 
his  brief  stay  are  pleasantly  recorded.  Describing  her  call 
upon  him  while  he  was  in  quarantine,  she  says :  — 

"  Our  visit  was  short,  and  we  left  Mr.  Frere  with  him  at  the  bar, 
on  our  departure.  He  came  daily  to  see  his  friend,  and  passed  more 
of  his  quarantine  time  with  him  than  any  one  else.  We  were  told 
that  between  Mr.  Frere's  habitual  absence  of  mind,  and  Sir  Walter's 
natural  Scotch  desire  to  shake  hands  with  him  at  every  meeting,  it 
required  all  the  vigilance  of  the  attendant  genii  of  the  place  to  prevent 
Mr.  Frere  from  being  put  into  quarantine  along  with  him."  .... 
"  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Frere's  translations,  he  repeated  a  pretty  long 
passage  from  his  version  of  one  of  the  Romances  of  the  Cid  (published 
in  the  appendix  to  Southey's  quarto,)  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  spirited 
charge  of  the  knights  therein  described,  as  much  as  he  could  have  done 
in  his  best  days,  placing  his  walking-stick  in  rest  like  a  lance,  to  ^  suit 
the  action  to  the  word.*  " 

The  following  lines  are  part  of  the  passage  referred  to :  — 

"  Their  shields  before  their  breasts,    forth  at  once  they  go, 
Their  lances  in  the  rest    levell'd  fair  and  low  ; 
Their  banners  and  their  crests,     waving  in  a  row, 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down     toward  the  saddle  bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  the  midst,    his  shout  was  heard  afar, 
*  I  am  Rui  Dias,     the  Champion  of  Bivar ; 
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'  Strike  amongst  them,  gentlemen,    for  sweet  mercies'  sake  ! ' 

There  where  Bermuez  fought,    amidst  the  foe  thej  brake, 

Three  hundred  banner'd  knights,    it  was  a  gallant  show  : 

Three  hundred  Moors  they  kill'd,    a  man  with  every  blow  ; 

When  they  wheel'd  and  tum'd,    as  many  more  lay  slain, 

Yon  might  see  them  raise  their  lances     and  level  them  again. 

There  you  might  see  the  breastplates,    how  they  were  cleft  in  twain. 

And  many  a  Moorish  shield    lie  shattered  on  the  plain. 

The  pennons  that  were  white    marked  with  a  crimson  stain. 

The  horses  running  wild    whose  riders  had  been  slain. 

The  Christians  call  upon  St.  James,    the  Moors  upon  Mahound, 

There  were  thirteen  hundred  of  them  slain    on  a  little  spot  of  ground. 

Minaya  Alva  Fanez    smote  with  all  his  might, 

He  went  as  he  was  wont,    and  was  foremost  in  the  fight. 

There  was  Galin  Garcia,    of  courage  firm  and  clear, 

Felez  Munioz,    the  Cid's  own  Cousin  dear ; 

Antqlinez  of  Burgos,    a  hardy  knight  and  keen, 

Munio  Gustioz,     his  pupil  that  had  been. 

The  Cid  on  his  gilded  saddle    above  them  all  was  seen. 

There  was  Martin  Munioz,    that  rul'd  in  Montmayor, 

There  were  Alvar  Fanez    and  Alvar  Salvador : 

These  were  the  followers  of  the  Cid,    with  many  others  more, 

In  rescue  of  Bermuez     and  the  standard  that  he  bore. 

Minaya  is  dismounted,    his  courser  has  been  slain, 

He  fights  upon  his  feet,    and  smites  with  might  and  main. 

The  Cid  came  all  in  haste    to  help  him  to  horse  again ; 

He  saw  a  Moor  well  mounted,    thereof  he  was  full  fain. 

Thro'  the  girdle  at  a  stroke    he  cast  him  to  the  plain  : 

He  called  to  Minaya  Fanez     and  reached  him  out  the  rein, 

*  Mount  and  ride  Minaya,     you  are  my  right  hand, 

*  We  shall  have  need  of  you  to-day,     these  Moors  will  not  disband ! ' 
Minaya  lept  upon  the  horse,    his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 
Nothing  that  came  near  him     could  resist  him  or  withstand  ; 

All  that  fall  within  his  reach    he  dispatches  as  he  goes. 
The  Cid  rode  to  King  Fariz,    and  struck  at  him  three  blows  ; 
The  third  was  far  the  best,    it  forc'd  the  blood  to  flow  : 
The  stream  ran  from  his  side,    and  stain'd  his  arms  below ; 
The  King  caught  round  the  rein    and  tum'd  his  back  to  go. 
The  Cid  has  won  the  battle    with  that  single  blow." 

Mr.  Frere  was  an  accomplished  Greek  scholar,  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  Greek  poetry,  especially  of  the  Comic  Drama, 
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and  reproducing  it  in  hia  critical  ^v^itirtg3  and  vereioiis  with 
great  zest  and  marvellous  ability.  There  have  been  trans- 
lations characterized  by  more  verbal  fidelity ;  but  no  man 
ever  more  thoroughly  rendered  the  epirit  of  Aristoplianes. 
When  Mr.  Mitchell's  translations  carae  out,  he  wrote  a  very 
able  and  appreciating  review  of  them  ;  but  hia  own,  we  think, 
are  decidedly  superior. 

In  1S39  and  '40,  his  translations  of  the  Acharnians,  Knights, 
and  Birds  of  Aristophanes  appeared  from  the  governraeat 
press  at  Malta ;  and  some  time  after,  we  believe,  came  out 
his  translation  of  the  Frogs.  The  last,  however,  is  not  con- 
tained in  this  volume,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  an  English  friend. 

]t  is  unnecessary  to  say,  to  any  one  who  has  read  a  single 
play  of  Aiistophanes,  that  an  adequate  translation  of  his 
works  into  any  modern  language  is  a  task  of  the  greatest 
literary  difficulty.  These  pieces,  in  their  day,  performed  the 
fimctions  of  the  modern  political  press,  the  satirical  novel,  the 
French  Charivari,  and  the  London  Punch.  Political  measures 
and  men  were  exhibited  with  unsparing  ridicule.  The  license 
of  the  Lenffian  festival,  which  expressed  not  only  the  jovial 
side  of  human  life,  but  embodied  the  merry  myths  of  the  god  in 
whose  honor  it  was  held,  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  most 
unrestrained  fun  and  frolic  to  those  poets  who  looked  no 
deeper  than  the  surface,  and  for  endless  satire  and  invective 
to  those  who  aimed  at  correcting  the  vices  of  the  times. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  Aristophanes  was  the  most  remarkable 
genius  in  this  department  of  Greek  literature.  It  has  been 
a  question  whether  he  aimed  only  at  producing  a  momentary 
effect,  or  had  also  in  view  the  design  of  stemming  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  times.  He  attacks,  with  infinite  wit,  the  most 
powerful  demagogues  of  the  times ;  be  seizes  upon  the  ludi- 
crous side  of  the  physical  inquiries,  which  had  already  made 
considerable  progress  among  the  philosophers ;  he  lashes  the 
pernicious  sophisms  of  the  vagabond  lecturers,  who,  under  the 
general  name  of  Sophists,  traversed  the  Grecian  States,  teach- 
ing a  showy  rhetoric  and  a  tricky  logic,  which  annihilated 
the  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  struck  at  the 
ftrondations  of  mondity,  public  and  private ;  he  turns  to  ridi- 
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cule  the  extravagant  schemes  of  conquest,  which  found  favor 
with  the  popular  and  progressive  party  of  the  "  manifest-des- 
tiny "  men  of  Athens ;  the  plans  of  rival  factions  to  secure  the 
favor  of  the  Demos  by  a  base  rivalry  of  compliance  with  his 
lowest  passions,  he  holds  up  to  laughter  and  reprobation. 
New  ideas  in  education,  religion,  poetry,  and  music  meet 
with  unrelenting  persecution  from  his  audacious  muse,  as  if 
all  change  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Marathonian 
times  were  dangerous  and  reprehensible.  Socrates,  whose 
teachings  and  death  have  consecrated  his  memory  to  the 
affections  of  good  men  in  all  times,  is  made  the  hero  of  word- 
catching  and  sophistical  logic,  and  presented  to  a  gaping 
Athenian  audience  as  a  rank  and  ridiculous  impostor.  Euri- 
pides, the  poet  of  Medea  and  Alcestis,  is  held  up  to  reproba- 
tion as  the  corrupter  of  poetry  and  the  debaser  of  the  Tragic 
Muse.  The  Attic  passion  for  litigation  is  laughed  out  of 
countenance  by  the  whimsical  extravaganza  of  the  trial  of 
the  Dog,  to  gratify  the  longing  of  the  old  Dicast  at  home. 
Feminine  aspirations  for  the  amelioration  of  woman's  politi- 
ced  condition,  are  ruthlessly  burlesqued  by  the  broad  carica- 
ture of  the  women  stealing  their  husbands'  garments,  and  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  working  a  gynocratic  revolution  in  the 
government 

Besides  these  comprehensive  satirical  pictures,  his  plays 
abound  with  the  sharpest  and  most  stinging  allusions  to  sin- 
gle incidents,  persons,  and  events ;  to  politicians  and  profli- 
gates, marked  out  by  name  for  the  unerring  shaft ;  to  musi- 
cians, philosophers,  rival  poets ;  especially  to  passages  in  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  which  are  parodied  with  remorseless 
irony.  We  must  add  to  these  traits  the  fact,  that  living 
men,  such  as  Socrates,  Cleon,  Nicias,  and  Demosthenes  the 
general,  were  not  only  introduced  by  name,  but  their  persons 
were  represented  by  portrait  masks,  and  dresses  imitated  from 
the  garbs  they  wore  in  daily  life.  Mixed  with  all  these  per- 
sonalities were  many  passages  of  gross  indecency,  almost  as 
bad  as  the  licentiousness  of  the  English  comic  stage  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second —  almost  equalling  the  impurities 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Farquhar  and  Congreve. 
But  there  was  also  the  most  brilliant  drawing  of  character, 
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and  dmmatic  skill,  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  extravagance, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  plot;  there  were  passages  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  admirable  lyric  poetry;  there  were  flashes  of 
the  most  inimitable  wit;  there  were  descriptions  tinsurpassed 
by  Chaucer  or  Shakspeare;  there  were  admirable  sentiments ; 
there  was  profound  political  wisdom,  and  lessons  that  might 
have  saved  the  state.  The  Greek  language  is  nowhere  more 
varied,  beautiful,  and  abundant,  than  in  the  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Here  the  Attic  dialect,  as  well  as  the  Attic  wit, 
reached  its  culminating  height. 

Nearly  all  of  these  plays  were  produced  during  the  demoral- 
izing horrors  of  the  Petoponnesian  War.  Pericles  had  died 
early,  and  the  ship  of  state,  ceasing  to  feel  his  strong  hand 
at  the  helm,  was  driven  wildly  over  the  swelling  tides  of  dis- 
cord at  home  and  war  abroad.  Coarse  and  vulgar  dema- 
gogues rose  successively  to  power,  and  there  was  no  great 
statesman,  after  Pericles,  to  hold  their  violence  in  check.  The 
war  was  marked  by  the  double  horrors  of  civil  strife  and 
hatred  of  race ;  and  its  disastrous  and  demoralizing  conse* 
HUences  spread  beyond  the  states  with  whom  it  commenced, 
all  over  the  Hellenic  world.  The  picture  drawn  by  that  stern, 
but  most  truthful  of  painters,  Thucydides,  of  the  awful  disso- 
lution of  the  restraints  of  virtue,  honor,  and  piety,  that  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  is  a  lesson  to  na- 
tions and  governments  for  all  time.  Within  the  city  of 
Athens,  the  condition  of  affairs,  especially  after  the  great 
plague,  was  equally  sad ;  and  it  furnished  abundant  materials, 
not  only  for  the  moral  and  political  philosopher,  but  for  the 
sharpest  satires  of  the  comic  stage.  We  must  make  some  de- 
ductions from  the  high  coloringof  the  pictures  in  Aristophanes, 
because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  satirical  literature  to  indulge  in 
exaggeration  and  inverted  embellishment ;  just  as  we  must 
not  take  for  history  the  pasquinades  and  caricatures  with 
which  Punch  shakes  the  sides  of  the  ciWUzed  world.  Again, 
we  most  not  attribute  to  malice  and  a  bad  heart  the  misrepre- 
sentations he  is  sometimes  gnilty  of,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates 
and  Euripides ;  just  as  we  look,  with  an  amused  and  lenient 
eye,  upon  Punch's  misrepresentations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  John  Russell,  or  D'Israeli.     The  personages 
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who  fill  the  stage  of  public  life,  stand  to  posterity  in  a  very 
(iifierent  relation  from  that  they  seem  to  bear  to  their  eoiitem- 
pomries.  These  are  consideratious  that  must  temper  oor 
judgment  of  such  writers  as  Aristophanes,  if  we  mean  that 
our  judgment  shall  be  a  candid  and  trustworthy  one.  He 
needs  this  particularly  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  to  whose  judi- 
cial murder  he  was  accused  of  having  contributed.  This 
topic,  however,  we  cannot  dwell  upon  here.  Looking  at 
Aristophanes,  in  the  whole  sphere  of  his  literary  activity,  we 
may  say  that  he  combined,  more  than  any  other  man  ever 
did,  the  greatest  variety  of  wit,  from  the  pun  up  to  the  most 
refined  and  keenest  play  of  ideas ; — satire,  cutting  in  all  direc- 
tions, political  caricature,  brilliant  dialogue,  incomparable  ly- 
rical poetry ;  —  a  combination  absolutely  without  a  parallel 
in  literary  history.  Mr.  Frcre  was  particularly  qualified  by 
his  taste  and  accomplishments,  his  vein  of  natural  wit,  his 
social  position,  his  political  and  diplomatic  experience,  as  well 
as  his  training  in  composition,  from  the  Microcosm  and  Anti* 
Jacobin  to  the  Whistlecrafts  and  the  Spanish  translations,  to 
be  the  Athenian's  interpreter  to  the  modern  world.  In  this 
he  was  much  more  successful  than  in  politics  and  diplomacy. 
Had  Pericles  lived,  it  is  possible  that  the  Pclopoiinesian 
War  would  have  ended  in  establishing  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens  over  ail  Greece.  Had  the  weight  of  his  character,  and 
that  mighty  eloquence,  described  as  thundering  and  lighten- 
ing, and  stirring  up  the  whole  country,  still  survived  to  con- 
trol the  policy  of  Athens,  the  downfall  of  the  state,  and  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  short  but  ignominious  reign  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  might  never  have  blotted  the  page  of  Grecian  his- 
tory. "  The  source  of  his  influence,"  says  Thucydides,  "was 
dignity  of  character  and  wisdom  ;  and  having  conspicuously 
shown  himself  the  most  incorruptible  of  men,  he  curbed  the 
people  freely,  and  led  them,  instead  of  being  led  by  them. 
For  he  did  not  speak  to  their  present  favor,  endeavoring  to 
gain  power  by  unbecoming  means,  but  dared  to  brave  their 
anger,  while  holding  fast  to  his  own  dignity  and  honor.  The 
Constitution  was  a  democracy  in  word;  but,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  government  of  the  most  distinguished  citizen.  Those, 
however,  who  came  after  him,  being  more  on  equality  with 
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one  another,  and  each  eager  to  stand  foremost,  turned  to  the 
gratification  of  the  people,  and  to  this  object  sacrificed  the 
public  interests."  Notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  caused  by 
this  long  and  desperate  struggle,  the  demoralized  condition  of 
all  the  States  during  its  continuance,  and  the  disastrous  over- 
throw of  Atheps  in  which  it  ended,  the  free  principles  that  lay 
at  the  foundations  of  the  Athenian  institutions,  the  elasticity 
of  mind  produced  by  her  literary  and  scientific  culture,  and 
by  the  habit  of  parliamentary  debate,  as  well  as .  the  open 
administration  of  justice,  were  so  conservative  that  the  city 
soon  rallied,  threw  off  the  yoke  imposed  on  her  by  Sparta,  and 
in  a  few  years  regained  a  considerable  part  of  her  ancient  as- 
cendancy ;  and  after  the  term  of  her  long  national  existence 
closed,  she  continued  to  rule,  by  her  science,  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, art,  and  eloquence,  the  empire  of  the  human  mind. 

The  largest  part  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  came  within 
the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  we  nowhere  find 
the  moral,  political,  and  literary  condition  of  the  capital  so 
vividly  portrayed  as  in  these  comedies.  Several  of  them  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  events  and  cheuracters  brought  out 
by  that  great  strife.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  the  greatest 
writers  for  the  tragic  stage ;  and  there  are  two  circumstances 
of  great  singularity  to  be  noted :  first,  that  literary  works  so 
numerous  and  admirable  should  have  adorned  a  period  of 
public  and  private  distress,  and  general  demoralization ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  spectators,  who  dissolved  in  tears  one  day 
at  the  spectacle  of  heroic  sufferings,  the  next  day  were  thrown 
into  convulsions  of  laughter  at  the  sight  of  the  same  illustrious 
personages,  placed  in  ludicrous  or  degrading  circumstances 
by  the  audacious  license  of  the  comedians. 

The  Acharnians  —  the  first  of  the  pieces  in  Mr.  Frere's 
volume  —  was  produced  in  the  year  B.  C.  425,  —  but  without 
the  author's  name,  probably  on  account  of  the  Dionysiac  law 
which  prescribed  a  legal  age  for  the  dramatic  competitors. 
It  is  a  comic  declaration  against  the  war  party,  and  turns 
wholly  on  the  consequences  of  the  war  upon  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Its  name  is  taken  from  Acharnse,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  rural  boroughs  of  Attica, 
which  had  been  laid  waste  several  times  by  the  Spartan  inva- 
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ders.  The  rural  population  had  been  driven  from  their  coun- 
try-houses and^'farms,  and  cooped  up  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Thucy.dides  gives  us  a  striking  picture  of  the  hardships 
this  necessity  entailed  on  a  people  so  fond  of  out  of  door  amuse- 
ments and  country  life  as  the  Athenian  landholders ;  and  the 
same  topic  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  Aristophanes,  in  the 
character  of  Strepsiades,  in  the  Clouds.  Dicseopolis,  the  hero 
of  the  Acharnians,  represents  this  class  of  Athenians.  Com- 
pelled to  idle  away  his  time  in  the  city,  sorely  against  his  will, 
he  looks  back  with  regretful  longings  to  his  former  pleasant 
way  of  life.  To  kill  time,  which  hangs  wearily  on  his  hands, 
he  goes  to  the  Assembly,  and  vents  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  and  snubs  the  orators.  While  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  the 
meeting,  he  soliloquizes  upon  his  many  crosses  and  few  com- 
forts. 

"  How  many  things  there  are  to  cross  and  vex  me, 
My  comforts  I  compute  at  four  precisely, 
My  griefs  and  miseries  at  a  hundred  thousand. 
Let's  see  what  there  has  happened  to  rejoice  me 
With  any  real  kind  of  joyfulness ; 
Come,  in  the  first  place  I  set  down  five  talents, 
Which  Cleon  vomited  up  again  and  refunded ; 
There  I  rejoic'd ;  I  lov'd  the  Knights  for  that ; 
'Twas  nobly  done,  for  the  interests  of  all  Greece. 
But  again  I  suffer'd  cruelly  in  the  Theatre 
A  tragical  disappointment  —  There  was  I 
Gaping  to  hear  old  -^schylus,  when  the  Herald 
Caird  out,  *  Theognis,  bring  your  chorus  forward.' 
Imagine  what  my  feelings  must  have  been  ! 
But  then  Dexitheus  pleas'd  me  coming  forward 
And  singing  liis  Boeotian  melody : 
But  next  came  Chasris  with  his  music  truly, 
That  tum'd  me  sick,  and  kilFd  me  very  nearly. 
But  never  in  my  lifetime,  man  nor  boy, 
Was  I  so  vext  as  at  thb  present  moment ; 
To  see  the  Pnyx,  at  this  time  of  the  morning, 
Quite  empty,  when  the  Assembly  should  be  full. 
There  are  our  Citizens  in  the  market  place 
Lounging  and  talking,  shifting  up  and  down 
To  escape  the  painted  twine  that  ought  to  sweep 
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The  shoal  of  them  this  way ;  not  even  the  Presidents 
Arriv'd  —  they're  always  last,  crowding  and  jostling 
To  get  the  foremost  seat ;  but  as  for  peace 
They  never  think  about  it  —  Oh  poor  Country ! 
As  for  myself,  I'm  always  the  first  man. 
Alone  in  the  morning,  here  I  take  my  place, 
Here  I  contemplate,  here  I  stretch  my  legs  ; 
I  think  and  think  —  I  dont  know  what  to  think. 
I  draw  conclusions  and  comparisons, 
I  ponder,  I  reflect,  I  pick  my  nose, 
I  fidget  about,  and  yawn  and  scratch  myself; 
Looking  in  vain  to  the  prospect  of  the  fields, 
Loathing  the  city,  longing  for  a  peace. 
To  return  to  my  poor  village  and  my  farm, 
That  never  used  to  cry  *  Come  buy  my  charcoal  I ' 
Nor  *  Buy  my  oil ! '  nor  *  Buy  my  any  thing ! ' 
But  gave  me  what  I  wanted,  freely  and  fairly. 
Clear  of  all  cost,  with  never  a  word  of  buying, 
Or  such  buy-words.     So  here  I'm  come,  resolv'd 
To  bawl,  to  abuse,  to  interrupt  the  speakers, 
Whenever  I  hear  a  word  of  any  kind 
Except  for  an  immediate  peace.     Ah  there ! 
The  Presidents  at  last ;  see,  there  they  come ! 
All  scrambling  for  their  seats  —  I  told  you  so  ! " 

Achamians,  pp.  6,  7. 

It  docs  not  suit  the  powers  that  be  to  listen  to  any  proposi- 
tion for  an  immediate  peace.  The  business  of  the  Assembly 
goes  on ;  ambassadors,  returned  from  the  great  king,  are  re- 
ceived, and  give  a  ludicrous  account  of  their  reception  at  the 
Persian  Court.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  high  and  mighty 
personage,  called  the  King's  Eye,  represented  according  to  the 
extravagant  burlesque  of  the  comic  stage,  by  a  mask  with  a 
monstrous  eye  in  the  centre.  After  an  amusing  encounter 
between  Dicajopolis  and  this  singular  dignitary,  he  is  invited 
to  dine  in  the  Prytaneum.  Another  ambassador,  returning 
from  the  Thracian  coast,  arrives. 

"  Her,    Theorus,  our  ambassador  into  Thrace, 
Returned  from  King  Sitalces  ! 

Theor.  Here  am  I. 

Die,     More  coxcombs  called  for !  —  Here's  another  coming. 

Theor,     We  should  not  have  remained  so  long  in  Thrace.  .  . 
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Die.    If  you  hadn't  been  overpaid  I  know  you  wouldn't. 

Theor. . . .  But  for  the  snow,  which  cover'd  all  the  country, 
And  buried  up  the  roads,  and  froze  the  rivers. 
Twas  singular  this  change  of  weather  happen'd 
Just  when  Theognis  here,  our  frosty  poet, 
Brought  out  his  tragedy.  —  We  past  our  time 
In  drinking  with  Sitalces.     He's  your  friend. 
Your  friend  and  lover,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
And  writes  the  name  of  Athens  on  his  walls. 
His  son,  your  new  made  fellow-citizen. 
Had  wish'd  to  have  been  enroll'd  in  proper  form 
At  the  Apaturian  festival ;  and  meanwhile, 
During  his  absence,  earnestly  desires 
That  the  Apaturian  sausages  may  be  sent  him. 
He  is  urgent  with  his  father  to  befriend 
His  newly  adopted  countrymen  ;  and,  in  fine, 
Sitalces  has  been  so  far  worked  upon. 
He  has  sworn  at  last  his  solemn  Thracian  oath, 
Standing  before  the  sacrifice,  to  send 
Such  an  army,  he  said,  that  all  the  Athenian  people 
Shall  think  that  there's  a  flight  of  locusts  coming." 

p.  12. 

Finding  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  peace  doctrines, 
Dicffiopolis  makes  a  truce  on  his  own  account — as  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  were  accused  of  intending  to  do,  in  our  last 
war  with  England  —  for  which  he  pays  eight  drachmas,  and 
goes  off  into  the  country,  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Bacchus 
in  his  native  village.  Meantime,  it  is  noised  abroad  that  ho 
has  secured  this  great  blessing,  and  applications  come  in  from 
various  quarters  for  a  share  in  it.  A  farmer,  who  has  lost 
both  of  his  oxen,  begs  for  a  drop  of  the  libation  —  only  five 
years ;  a  bridegroom  sends  a  present  of  delicacies  from  the 
marriage  feast,  with  a  message  that  he  has  an  objection  to 
foreign  service  just  now.  But  the  war  party,  represented  by 
a  chorus  of  Acharnians,  besetting  him,  threaten  to  put  him  to 
death  as  a  traitor  to  the  country.  He  claims  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  which  i^  at  leng);h  granted  ;  he  asks  only  one  favor  — 
"  one  condition,"  — 

<<  Permit  me,  therefore,  first  to  clothe  myself 
In  a  pathetical,  heart-rending  dress." 
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For  this  he  resorts  to  Euripides.  The  poet  seizes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  satirize,  with  all  the  force  of  ludicrous  exaggeration, 
the  trick  of  the  tragedian  to  excite  the  sentiment  of  pity,  by 
clothing  his  heroes  in  tatters. 

"  Die.    Well,  I  must  try  then  to  keep  up  my  spirits, 
And  trudge  away  to  find  Euripides. 
HoUoh ! 

Servant.    Who's  there  ? 

Die,  Euripides  within  ? 

Ser.    Within,  yet  not  within.    You  comprehend  me  ? 

Die,    Within  and  nol^  within  !  why,  what  do  je  mean  ? 

Ser,    I  speak  correctly,  old  Sire !  his  outward  man 
Is  in  the  garret  writing  tragedy  ; 
While  his  essential  being  is  abroad, 
Pursuing  whimsies  in  the  world  of  fancy. 

Die,     0  happy  Euripides,  with  such  a  servant ; 
So  clever  and  accomplish'd !  —  call  him  out 

Ser,    It's  quite  impossible. 

Die,  But  it  must  be  done. 

Positively  and  absolutely  I  must  see  him  ; 
Or  I  must  stand  here,  rapping  at  the  door. 
Euripides!  Euripides!  comedown. 
If  ever  you  came  down  in  all  your  life ! 
'Tis  I,  'tis  Dicacopolis  from  Chollidas. 

Eur,    Tm  not  at  leisure  to  come  down. 

Die,  Perhaps  — 

But  here's  the  scene-shifter  can  wheel  you  round. 

Eur.    It  cannot  be. 

Die,  But  however,  notwithstanding. 

Eur,    Well,  there  then,  I'm  wheel'd  round ;  for  I  had  not 
time 
For  coming  down. 

Die,  Euripides,  I  say ! 

Eur,     What  say  ye  ? 

Die,  Euripides !  Euripides ! 

Good  lawk,  you're  there !  upstairs !  you  write  upstairs, 
Instead  of  the  ground-floor  ?  always  upstairs. 
Well  now,  that's  odd  !     But,  dear  Euripides, 
If  you  had  but  a  suit  of  rags  that  you  could  lend  me. 
You're  he  that  brings  out  cripples  in  your  tragedies ; 
A'nt  ye  ?     You're  the  new  Poet,  he  that  writes 
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Those  characters  of  beggars  and  blind  people. 
Well,  dear  Euripides,  if  you  could  but  lend  me 
A  suit  of  tatters  from  a  cast-off  tragedy. 
For  mercy's  sake,  for  Pm  obliged  to  make 
A  speech  in  my  own  defence  before  the  chorus, 
A  long  pathetic  speech,  this  very  day ; 
And  if  it  fails,  the  doom  of  death  betides  me. 

Eur,     Say,  what  do  ye  seek  ?  is  it  the  woful  garb 
In  which  the  wretched  aged  CEneus  acted  ? 

Die.    No,  'twas  a  wretcheder  man  than  (Eneus,  much. 

Eur.    Was  it  blind  Phoenix  ? 

Die.  No,  not  Phoenix,  no, 

A  fellow  a  great  deal  wretcheder  than  Phoenix. 

Eur.     I  wonder  what  he  wants ;  is  it  the  rags 
Which  Philoctetes  went  a  begging  with  ? 

Die.    No,  'twas  a  beggar  worse  than  Philoctetes. 

Eur.     Say,  would  you  wish  to  wear  those  loathly  weeds. 
The  habiliments  of  lame  Bellerophon. 

Die.     'Twas  not  Bellerophon,  but  very  like  him. 
A  kind  of  a  smooth,  fine  spoken  character ; 
A  beggar  into  the  bargain  and  a  cripple, 
With  a  grand  command  of  words,  bothering  and  begging. 

Eur.     I  know  your  man ;  'tis  Telephus  the  Mysian. 

Die.    Ah,  Telephus !  —  Yes,  Telephus !  do,  pray, 
Give  me  the  things  he  wore. 

Eur.  Gro  fetch  them  there. 

You'll  find  'em  next  to  the  tatters  of  Thyestes, 
Just  over  Ino's.     Take  them,  there,  and  welcome. 

Die.     Oh  Jupiter,  what  an  infinite,  endless  mass 
Of  eternal  holes  and  patches !     Uere  it  is. 
Here's  wherewithal  to  clothe  myself  in  misery. 
Euripides,  now,  since  you've  gone  so  far. 
Do  give  me  the  other  articles  besides 
Belonging  to  these  rags,  that  suit  with  them. 
With  a  little  Mysian  bonnet  for  my  head. 
For  I  must  wear  a  beggar's  garb  to-day, 
Yet  be  myself  in  spite  of  my  disguise ; 
That  the  audience  all  may  know  me ;  but  the  chorus, 
Poor  creatures,  must  not  have  the  least  suspicion 
Whilst  I  cajole  them  with  my  rhetoric." 

Achamians,  pp.  23-26. 
The  trial  takes  place,  and  DicsDopolis  defends  himself  with 
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great  eloquence.  In  the  end,  he  concludes  his  peace,  and, 
being  a  freetrader,  opens  his  market  to  Megarians,  Thebans, 
and  all  others  who  have  goods  to  sell,  or  wish  to  buy.  A 
contest  takes  place  between  him  and  Lamachus,  represented 
as  a  thrasonical  general  —  a  sort  of  cross  between  Bob  Acres 
and  Jack  Falstaff.  The  characters  are  entertainingly  con- 
trasted. 

"  Die.    Well,  is  not  it  hard  that  a  man  can't  eat  bis  dinner, 
But  he's  to  be  disturbed  and  call'd  from  table, 
With  wars,  and  Lamachus's,  and  what  not  ? 

Lam.    You  mock  me,  alas  I 

Die,  Say,  would  you  wish  to  grapple 

In  single  combat,  with  this  mailed  monster  ?  [shewing  a  lobster. 

Lam.  Alas,  that  dismal,  fatal  messenger ! 

Die,    But  here's  a  message  too,  coming  for  me. 

Mess.  2nd.    Hoh  Dicseopolis ! 

Die,  Well,  what  ? 

Mess,  2nd.  You're  siunmon'd 

To  go  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time. 
With  your  whole  cookery,  to  the  priest  of  Bacchus. 
The  company  are  arriv'd ;  you  keep  them  wdting, 
Every  thing  else  is  ready,  —  couches,  tables. 
Cushions,  and  coverlids  for  mattresses, 
Plumb  cake  and  plain,  comfits  and  caraways, 
Confectionery,  fruits  preserv'd  and  fresh, 
Belishes  of  all  sorts,  hot  things  and  bitter. 
Savories  and  sweets,  broil'd  biscuits,  and  what  not ; 
Flowers  and  perfumes  and  garlands,  every  thing. 
You  must  not  lose  a  moment 

Lam.  Out  alas! 

Wretch  that  I  am ! 

Die.  'Tis  your  own  fault  entirely, 

For  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  Gorgons. 
There,  shut  the  door,  and  serve  the  dishes  here. 

Lam.  My  knapsack  and  camp  service ;  bring  it  out 

Die.    My  dinner  service ;  bring  it  here,  you  lout 

Lam.   Give  me  my  bunch  of  leeks,  the  soldiers'  fare. 

Die.    Tm  partial  to  veal  cutlets ;  bring  them  there. 

La?n.   Let's  see  the  saltfish  ;  it  seems  like  to  rot 

Die.    I  take  fresh  fish,  and  broil  it  on  the  spot. 

Lam.  Bring  me  the  lofly  feathers  of  my  crest 

Die.    Bring  doves  and  quails ;  I  scarce  know  which  is  best. 
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Lanu  Behold  this  snowy  plume  of  dazzling  white. 

Die.     Behold  the  roasted  dove,  a  savory  sight 

Lam,   Don't  mock  these  arms  of  mine,  good  fellow,  pri'thee. 

Die.    These  quails  of  mine,  don't  think  to  take  them  with  ye. 

Lam.  The  case  that  holds  my  crest,  —  bring  it  in  haste. 

Die.    And  the  hfu^-pie  for  me,  —  bring  it  in  paste. 

Lain.  My  crest,  —  have  the  moths  spoilt  it?  no,  not  jQt. 

Die.    My  dinner,  —  shall  I  spoil  it  by  a  whet  ? 

Lam.   Fellow,  direct  not  your  discourse  to  me.   - 

Die.    Aye,  but  this  boy  and  I,  we  can't  agree ; 
And  we've  a  kind  of  wager,  which  is  best, 
Locusts  or  quails,  forsooth. 

Lam.  Sirrah,  your  jest 

Is  insolent 

Die.  My  wager's  gone  this  bout : 

He's  all,  you  see,  for  locusts,  out  and  out. 

Lam.   Bring  here  my  lance ;  unsheathe  the  deadly  point 

Die.     Bring  here  the  spit,  and  show  the  roasted  joint 

Lam.  This  sheath  is  rusted.     Come,  boy,  tug  and  try. 
Ah,  there  it  comes. 

Die.     [unspitting  his  roast  meat.'] 

•  It  comes  quite  easily. 

Lam.   Bring  forth  the  props  of  wood,  my  shield's  support 

Die.     Bring  bread,  for  belly  timber ;  that's  your  sort ! 

Lam.  My  Gorgon-orbed  shield  ;  bring  it  with  speed. 

Die.     With  this  full-orbed  pancake  I  proceed. 

Lam.  Is  not  this  insolence  too  much  to  bear  ? 

Die.     Is  not  this  pancake  exquisite  and  rare  ? 

Lam.   Pour  oil  upon  the  shield !     What  do  I  trace 
In  the  divining  mirror  ?     'Tis  the  face 
Of  an  old  coward,  petrified  with  fear, 
That  sees  his  trial  for  desertion  near. 

Die.    Pour  honey  on  the  pancake  I  what  appears  ? 
A  comely  personage,  advanc'd  in  years ; 
Firmly  resolv'd  to  laugh  at  and  defy 
Both  Lamachus  and  the  Gorgon  family. 

Lam.   Bring  forth  my  trusty  breastplate  for  the  fight. 

Die.     Bring  forth  the  lusty  goblet,  my  delight ! 

Lain.  I'll  charge  with  this,  accoutred  every  limb. 

Die.     I'll  charge  with  this,  a  bumper  to  the  brim. 

Zam.   Boys,  strap  the  shield  and  bedding  in  a  pack ! 
I'll  bear  myself  my  knapsack  on  my  back. 
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Die.     Boj,  Btrap  the  lineket  with  my  feasting  mess  ; 
^lilc  I  just  step  within  to  change  my  dress. 

I^m.     Come  boy,  take  up  my  shielil,  and  trudge  away. 
It  snows !     Good  latk  ;  we've  wintry  work  to-day. 
Die.     Boy,  take  the  basket.     Jolly  work,  I  eay." 

Acharoians,  pp.  62  -  C5. 

They  proceed  from  words  to  blows ;  the  rusty  sword  is 

Bovermatchod  by  the  spit,  and  the  doughty  hero  is  wounded 

K«nd  disabled.     A  messenger  comes  in  to  announce  the  disaa- 

Ftrous  result,  which  he  does  in  a  style  of  parody  upon  the 

stately  speeehcs  of  heralds  in  the  tragedies.     The  wounded 

gonond  is  brought  in,  groaning  in  truly  lyrical  distress;  and 

when  Dica-opolis  says,  "  I  triumph,  great  and  glorious! "  the 

iborus  ate  obliged  lo  respond,  • — 

"And  well  you  may  i  Iriiuupb  away,  good  fellow,  you're  victorious." 

In  the  following  year,  the  play  of  the  knights  was  brought 
I  out.  The  new  form  of  demagoguism,  by  which  the  passions 
F  of  tlio  populace  were  Bwaycil,  and  the  outlines  of  the  Demos, 
[.or  drnmitlio  ini person ntion  of  the  Athenibii  democracy  were 
[  now  dlNl.iiii>tIy  devfloptHl.  A  succession  of  low-boru  dema- 
I  gt'H'i*'" —  I'lneratt'ii  the  fliix-seller,  Lysides  the  sheep-dealer, 
I  Riid  litol.  of  nil,  rh'on  the  leather-dresser,  the  most  famous  of 
I  the  liilii'  III  hlntory  and  jioetry  —  had  risen  to  temporary  in- 
I  flumnr.  After  tho  death  of  Pericles,  there  was  nothing  to 
I  NiHlriilii  llii'lr  vulgar  Insolence,  except  the  ridicule  of  the  comic 
rttnjj".  I'lirliine  sometimes  favors  the  most  undeserving. 
1  The  wliliu,i,.|,l  «t,.ry  of  Sir  Vritzh  l^lmpkin  has  had  its 
iiilorpiiri.  In  hMory.  CVon  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
llCmieiB  111'  |h„  ,„„fp  ponaeri-ativp  party.  In  the  popular  As- 
"'"  'lyi  Im  liiuiitcil  tlip  genemis  with  their  inelTiciency  at 
'""'"'■"i  '"id  liouittfully  said,  if  he  were  commattdcr,  he 
' '  "'liiK  lliti  liuix'dwmonians  prisoners  to  Atbetis  in  turcnty 
""*l"'"'t*dly,  lie  \\Ti9  taken  at  his  word,  though  much 
■■  will,  iimi  iiy  a  fix'uk  of  chance  actually  made 
l»i«lit.  'V\\u  nppareutty  brilliant  nchivvciurnt  mised 
■*•■  '"illl  Ihe  Atlwninn  popolacc  to  its  highest  point, 
"t  tItU  criala  in  CUwii's  bi&toiy  that  the  comedy  of 
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the  Knights  set  the  giddy  Attic  public  into  roars  of  laughter 
at  their  idol.  But  the  satire  is  directed  with  impartial  seve- 
rity against  the  aristocratic,  as  well  as  the  plebeian  dema- 
gogues. The  Knights,  who  stand  for  the  upper  classes  of 
Athenian  society,  are  represented  as  rivalling  their  low-born 
antagonists,  by  addressing  themselves  to  the  basest  inclina- 
tions of  the  mob,  by  adopting  their  vulgar  prejudices,  pamper- 
ing their  vanity,  flattering  their  ignorance,  and  gratifying  their 
passions.  The  personages  in  the  drama  are,  Demos,  repre- 
sented as  a  testy  old  fellow,  living  in  the  Pnyx,  or  place  of 
assembly  for  the  ecclesia,  irritable  and  jealous,  but  easily 
cheated  ;  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  two  leading  generals  in 
the  public  service,  as  household  slaves  of  Demos,  shockingly 
ill* used  by  him ;  Cleon,  the  tanner,  another  slave,  lately 
bought,  who,  by  lying,  coarseness,  impudence,  and  boundless 
vulgarity,  having  secured  the  good  graces  of  his  master,  has 
become  the  tyrant  and  the  terror  of  his  fellow  slaves.  The 
chorus,  representing  the  order  of  Knights,  sympathizing  with 
the  sufferings  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  and  concert  a  con- 
spiracy to  oust  the  leather-dresser  from  power.  To  bring  this 
about,  they  select  from  the  market  place  a  coarser,  more  igno- 
rant, more  vulgar  fellow  than  Cleon,  Agoracritus  the  sausage- 
seller,  of  whom  Mr.  Frere  remarks,  "  His  breeding  and  educa- 
tion are  described  as  being  similar  to  that  of  the  younger 
Mr.  Weller,  in  that  admirable  and  most  unvulgar  exhibition 
of  vulgar  life,  the  Pickwick  Papers." 

The  plot  of  the  piece  is  taken  up  with  the  struggles  of 
these  parties,  in  the  kitchen  of  Demos,  each  striving  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  to  turn  the  other  out. 
The  contest  is  drawn  out  at  great  length,  and  results  in  the 
overthrow  and  disgrace  of  Cleon,  and  the  victory  of  the  sau- 
sage-seller, who,  placed  in  power,  suddenly  grows  conserva- 
tive, cooks  old  Demos  over  again,  and  restores  him  to  his 
youth  and  pristine  glory  in  the  Marathonian  times. 

Demosthenes  thus  describes  their  unhappy  condition :  — 

"  Dem.     [  To  the  aud%ence,'\ 
"Well  come  now  I     Til  tell  ye  about  it  —  Here  are  we 
A  couple  of  servants  —  with  a  master  at  borne 
Next  door  to  the  bastings.  —  He's  a  man  in  years, 
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A  kinil  of  a  be.in-fcd  husky  lesly  character, 

Colei'tc  unil  hmlal  at  times  and  partly  deaf. 

Ii'b  near  about  a  month  now,  that  he  went 

And  bought  a  slave  out  of  a  tanner's  yard, 

A  Papldagonian  horn,  and  brought  liim  home, 

As  vieked  a  slanderous  wretch  as  ever  Uv'd. 

This  fellow,  Ihe  Papldagonian,  has  found  out 

The  hlind  side  of  our  master's  understanding, 

With  fawning  and  wheedling  in  this  kind  of  way: 

'"WouM  not  you  please  lo  go  to  the  hath,  Sir?  surely 

'  It's  not  wortli  while  to  allenJ  the  courU  to-day.' — 

And  '  Would  not  you  please  lo  lake  a  little  refreshment  ? 

'  Anil  tlierc'a  tliat  nice  hot  broth  —  And  here's  the  three-pence 

'  You  left  beliind  you  —  And  would  not  you  order  supper  ? 

Moreover  when  we  get  things  out  of  compliment 

As  a  present  for  our  master,  he  contrives 

To  snalch  'era  and  serve  'cm  up  before  our  faces. 

I'd  made  a  Spartan  cake  at  Pylos  lately. 

And  mix'd  and  kneaded  it  well,  and  waldi'd  the  baking ; 

But  he  stole  round  hefore  ma  and  served  it  up : 

And  he  never  allows  us  to  come  near  our  master 

To  speak  a  word  ;  but  stands  behind  his  back 

At  meal-times,  with  a  monstrous  leathern  Dy-flap, 

Slapping  and  whisking  it  round  and  rapping  us  off. 

Sometimes  the  old  man  falls  into  moods  and  fandes, 
Searching  the  prophecies  till  he  gets  bewildered; 
And  then  the  Paphlagonian  plies  him  up. 
Driving  him  mad  with  oracles  and  predictions. 
And  that's  his  harvest.     Then  he  elandera  us, 
And  gets  us  beaten  and  lashed,  and  goes  his  rounds 
Bullying  in  this  way,  to  squeeze  presents  from  ua : 
'  You  saw  what  a  lashing  Hylaa  got  just  now ; 
'  You'd  best  make  friends  with  me,  if  you  love  your  lives. 
Why  then,  we  give  him  a  Irlfie,  or  if  we  don't, 
We  pay  for  it ;  for  the  old  fellow  knocks  us  down." 

The  Knights,  pp.  3-11. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  sausage-scllcr  will  remiud  the 
reader  of  Christopher  Sly. 

".Oiiii.  A  sausage-seller  it  is,  that  supersedes  him. 
rc-aeller!  marvellous  indeed. 
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Most  wonderful  I  But  where  caa  he  be  found  ? 

Dem,     We  must  seek  him  out. 

Nic,  But  see  there,  where  he  comes ! 

Sent  hither  providentially  as  it  were ! 

Dem,    Oh  happj  man !  celestial  sausage-seller ! 
Friend,  guardian,  and  protector  of  us  all ! 
Come  forward ;  save  your  friends,  and  save  the  country. 

S.  S,    Do  you  call  me  ? 

Dem.  Yes,  we  calFd  to  you,  to  announce 

The  high  and  happy  destiny  that  awaits  you. 

Nic,     Come,  now  you  should  set  him  free  from  the  incumbrance 
Of  his  table  and  basket ;  and  explain  to  him 
The  tenor  and  the  purport  of  the  Oracle, 
While  I  go  back  to  watch  the  Paphlagonian.         [eanV,  Nicias, 

Dem,     [to  the  Sausage-seller  gravely.'] 
Set  these  poor  wares  aside ;  and  now,  —  bow  down 
To  the  ground  ;  and  adore  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven. 
S,  S,     Heigh  day !  Why  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Dem,  O  happy  man  ! 

Unconscious  of  your  glorious  destiny. 
Now  mean  and  unregarded ;  but  to-morrow. 
The  mightiest  of  the  mighty.  Lord  of  Athens. 

S,  S,     Come  master,  what's  the  use  of  making  game  ? 
Why  can't  ye  let  me  wash  the  guts  and  tripe, 
And  sell  my  sausages  in  peace  and  quiet  ? 

Dem,     O  simple  mortal,  cast  those  thoughts  aside ! 
Bid  guts  and  tripe  farewell !  —  Look  there !  —  Behold 

[pointing  to  the  audience. 
The  mighty  assembled  multitude  before  ye  ! 

S,  S.     [with  a  grumble  of  indifference.'] 
I  see  'em. 

Dem.        You.  shall  be  their  lord  and  master, 
The  sovereign  and  the  ruler  of  them  all. 
Of  the  assemblies  and  tribunals,  fleets  and  armies ; 
You  shall  trample  down  the  senate  under  foot. 
Confound  and  crush  the  generals  and  commanders, 
Arrest,  imprison,  and  confine  in  irons. 

S.S.    What  I? 

Dem,  Yes  you  yourself:  there's  more  to  come. 

Mount  here ;  and  from  the  tressels  of  your  stall 
Survey  the  subject  islands  circling  round. 
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S.  S.    I  see  *em. 

Dem,  And  all  their  ports  and  merchant  vessels  ? 

S.  aSI  — YesalL 

Dem,  Then  an't  you  a  fortanate  happy  man  ? 

An't  you  content  ?     Come  then  for  a  further  prospect  — 
—  Turn  your  right  eye  to  Caria,  and  your  left 
To  Carthage! — and  contemplate  both  together. 

S.  S.    Will  it  do  me  good  d'ye  think,  to  learn  to  squint  ? 

Dem.    Not  so ;  but  every  thing  you  see  before  you 
Must  be  disposed  of  at  your  high  discretion  ; 
By  sale  or  otherwise  ;  for  the  oracle 
Predestines  you  to  sovereign  power  and  greatness. 

S.  S.    Are  there  any  means  of  making  a  great  man, 
Of  a  sausage-selling  fellow  such  as  I 

Dem,    The  very  means  you  have  must  make  ye  so, 
Low  breeding,  vulgar  birth  and  impudence. 
These,  these  must  make  ye,  what  you're  meant  to  be. 

S.  S,    I  can't  imagine  that  I'm  good  for  much. 

Dem,    Alas  !     But  why  do  ye  say  so  ?  —  What's  the  meaning 
Of  these  misgivings  ?  —  I  discern  within  ye 
A  promise  and  an  inward  consciousness 
Of  greatness.     Tell  me  truly :  are  ye  allied 
To  the  families  of  gentry  ? 

S,  S,  Naugh,  not  I ; 

I*m  come  from  a  common  ordinary  kindred, 
Of  the  lower  order. 

Dem,  What  a  happiness !  — 

What  a  footing  will  it  give  ye !  What  a  groundwork 
For  confidence  and  favor  at  your  outset ! 

S,  S,     But  bless  ye !  only  consider  my  education ! 
I  can  but  barely  read  ...  in  a  kind  of  a  way. 

Dem.     That  makes  against  ye  !  —  the  only  thing  against  ye  — 
The  being  able  to  read,  in  any  way : 
For  now ;  no  lead  nor  influence  is  allow'd 
To  liberal  arts  or  learned  education. 
But  to  the  brutal,  base,  and  under-bred. 
Embrace  then  and  hold  fast  the  promises 
Which  the  oracles  of  the  gods  announce  to  you." 

The  Knights,  pp.  15-18. 
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And  again :  — 

«  S.  S.    These  oracles  hit  my  fancy !    Notwithstanding  .  .  . 
Tm  partly  doubtful,  how  I  could  contrive  .  .  . 
To  manage  an  administration  altogether  .  .  . 

Dem.    The  easiest  thing  in  nature !  —  nothing  easier  I 
Stick  to  your  present  practice :  follow  it  up 
In  your  new  calling.     Mangle,  mince  and  mash. 
Confound  and  hack,  and  jumble  things  together ! 
And  interlard  your  rhetoric,  with  lumps 
Of  mawkish  sweet,  and  greasy  flattery. 
Be  fulsome,  coarse,  and  bloody !  —  For  the  rest, 
All  qualities  combine,  all  circumstances. 
To  entitle  and  equip  you  for  command  ; 
A  filthy  voice,  a  villanous  countenance, 
A  vulgar  birth,  and  parentage,  and  breeding. 
Nothing  is  wanting,  absolutely  nothing. 
And  the  oracles  and  responses  of  the  gods, 
And  prophecies,  all  conspire  in  your  behalf." 

The  Knights,  p.  19. 

We  close  our  extracts  with  one  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  rival  candidates  ply  their  flatteries  to  Demos. 

"  There's  a  hare-pie,  my  dear  own  little  Demus, 
A  nice  hare-pie,  Pve  brought  ye !  —  See  look  there  ! 

Cleon.  [returning']  By  Jove  he's  stolen  it,  and  serv'd  it  up. 

S,  S,    Just  as  you  did  the  prisoners  at  Pylos. 

Demus.     AVhere  did  yc  get  it  ?  How  did  ye  steal  it  ?  Tell  me. 

S,  S,    The  scheme  and  the  suggestion  were  divine. 
The  theft  and  the  execution  simply  mine. 

Cleon.    I  took  the  trouble. 

S,  S.  But  I  serv'd  it  up. 

Demu^.    Well  he  that  brings  the  thing  must  get  the  thanks. 

Cleon,  [aside']  Alas  I'm  circumvented  and  undone, 
Out-fac'd  and  over-impudentificd. 

S,  S.    Come  Demus,  had  not  you  best  decide  at  once, 
Which  is  your  truest  friend,  and  best  disposed 
To  the  interest  of  the  state,  to  your  belly  and  you. 

Demus,     But  how  can  I  decide  it  cleverly  ? 
Which  would  the  audience  think  is  the  cleverest  way  ? 
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S.  S.    Til  tell  ye  ;  take  my  chest  and  search  it  fairiy, 
Then  search  the  Paphlagonian's  and  determine. 

Demits.    Let's  look ;  What's  here  ? 

S,  S,  It's  empty,  don't  you  see  ? 

My  dear  old  man  Fve  given  you  every  thing. 

Demus.    Well  here's  a  chest  indeed,  in  strict  accordance 
With  the  judgment  of  the  public ;  perfectly  empty! 

S.  S.     Come  now  let's  rummage  out  the  Paphlagonian's. 
See  there ! 

Demits,    Oh  bless  me  what  a  hoard  of  dainties  I 
And  what  a  lump  of  cake  the  fellow  has  kept, 
Compared  with  the  little  tiny  slice  he  gave  me. 

S,  S.    That  was  his  common  practice ;  to  pretend 
To  make  you  presents,  giving  up  a  trifle. 
To  keep  the  biggest  portion  for  himself. 

Demus,     Oh  villain,  how  you've  wrong'd  and  cheated  me ; 
Me  that  have  honor'd  ye,  and  have  made  ye  presents. 

Cleon,    I  stole  on  principle  for  the  public  service. 

Demxis,     Pull  off  your  garland  —  give  it  back  to  me, 
For  him  to  wear  I 

S.  S,  Come  sirrah  give  it  back ! 

Cleon,    Not  so.  —  There  still  remains  an  oracle, 
Which  marks  the  fatal  sole  antagonist, 
Predestin'd  for  my  final  overthrow. 

S,  S,     Yes  !  —  And  it  points  to  me,  my  name  and  person  ! 

Cleon,     Yet  would  I  fain  inquire  and  question  you ; 
How  far  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  prophecy 
Combine  in  your  behalf.  —  Answer  me  truly  ! 
Wliat  was  your  early  school  ?     Where  did  you  learn 
The  rudiments  of  letters  and  of  music? 

S,  S.     Where  hogs  are  singed  and  scalded  in  the  shambles. 
There  was  I  pummeird  to  a  proper  tune. 

Cleo7i,     Hah  sayst  thou  so  ?  this  prophecy  begins 
To  bite  me  to  the  soul  with  deep  forebodings. 
—  Yet  tell  mc  again  —  What  was  your  course  of  practice 
In  feats  of  strength  and  skill  at  the  Palaestra  ? 

S,  S.     Stealing  and  staring,  perjuring  and  swearing  — 

Cleon.     O  mighty  Apollo  your  decree  condemns  me ! 
Say,  what  was  your  employment  afterwards  ? 

,S^  S.     I  praetised  as  a  sausage-seller  chiefly, 
Oecaaionally  as  pimp  and  errand  boy. 
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Cleon.     Oh  misery !  lost  and  gone  I  totally  lost ! 
[after  a  pauseJ] 
One  single  hope  remains,  a  feeble  thread, 
I  grasp  it  to  the  last  —  Yet  answer  me. 
—  What  was  your  place  of  sale  for  sausages  ? 
Was  it  the  market  or  the  city  gate  ? 

S,  S.    The  city  gate  !  —  Where  salted  fish  are  sold  ! 

Clean.     Out !     Out  alas !  nff  destiny  is  fulfilled ; 
Hurry  me  hence  within  with  quick  conveyance, 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  my  former  self. 
Farewell  my  name  and  honors !     Thou  my  garland, 
Farewell !  my  successor  must  wear  you  now, 
To  shine  in  new  preeminence  a  rogue. 
Perhaps  less  perfect,  but  more  prosperous  ! 

S.  S.     O  Jove  !     Patron  of  Greece !  the  praise  be  thine  ! 

Demosthenes,    I  wish  you  joy  most  heartily ;  and  I  hope. 
Now  you're  promoted,  you'll  remember  me. 
For  helping  you  to  advancement     All  I  ask 
Is  Phanus's  place  to  be  under  scrivener  to  you." 

The  Knights,  pp.  79-81. 

The  comedy  of  the  Birds  was  exhibited  aboat  ten  years 
after  the  Knights.  The  particular  object  aimed  at  by  the 
poet  in  this  genial  play  has  been  much  discussed.  No  doubt 
it  contains  many  allusions  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  to 
the  popular  madness  for  universal  empire,  and  to  annexation 
and  intervention,  which  formed  such  remarkable  features  in  the 
history  of  that  period.  But  the  critics  have  pressed  this  kind 
of  reference  too  far,  by  seeking  to  carry  it  into  detailed  expla- 
nations of  particular  passages  by 'particular  events.  It  was 
only  the  groundwork  of  the  play  that  was  laid  in  the  politi- 
cal passions  and  transactions  of  the  time.  The  spirit  of  parody 
and  burlesque  here  displays  itself  most  freely  and  amusingly. 
The  dithyrambic  poets  are  unsparingly  ridiculed ;  and  even 
the  solemn  genius  of  Pindar  does  not  escape  the  poet's  whim- 
sical travesty.  While  profligates  of  every  class,  peculators, 
sycophants^  colonial  inspectors,  parricides,  cock-fighters,  are 
mercilessly  scourged,  the  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  — 
even  Meton,  the  geometer,  —  are  not  allowed  to  escape  un- 
harmed. The  plot  is  simple  enough.  Two  discontented  citizens 
leave  Athens  in  search  of  the  country  of  the  Birds.   Arriving 
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there,  Peisthctainis  persuades  them  to  build  a  town  in  mid 
air,  which  will  enable  them  to  reeover  their  ancient  empire, 
wrongfully  taken  from  them  by  gods  and  men.  After  dis- 
cussing the  feasibility  of  the  project,  and  finding  it  a  thing  to 
be  done,  they  set  about  the  work,  and  lo !  the  mighty  city  of 
Nephelococcugia  fills  the  air,  asserting  a  power  over  men 
below  and  gods  above.  Soon  the  rumor  of  this  new  commu- 
nity spreads  abroad,  and  all  sorts*of  speculators  and  adventur- 
ous spirits  find  their  way  thither,  as  emigrants  now  rush  to 
California.  The  gods,  cut  ofi"  from  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  and 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  send  an  embassy,  consisting 
of  Hercules,  Neptune,  and  a  barbarian  deity,  named  Triballus, 
to  make  a  treaty.  The  archon  of  the  feathered  common- 
wealth proposes,  that  if  Jupiter  will  surrender  his  sceptre 
and  bestow  on  him  Basileia  to  wife,  he  will  enter  into  terms 
with  him.  At  first,  the  ambassadors  refuse  to  accept  such 
hard  conditions ;  but  Hercules,  who  is  always  represented  as 
a  glutton,  snuffing  certain  appetizing  odors  from  the  kitchen, 
begins  to  relent.  On  inquiring  what  entertainment  is  going 
forward,  he  is  told  by  Peisthetairus  that  "  certain  birds,  being 
found  guilty  of  rising  against  the  democratic  birds,  are  roast- 
ing." He  can  stand  out  no  longer,  but  votes  at  once  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  brings  the  others  over  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
The  play  ends  with  the  hymeneals  of  Peisthetairus  and 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  which  are  celebrated  in 
lofty  lyrical  strains. 

On  this  simple  plot,  the  poet  gave  the  freest  scope  to  his 

brilliant  fancy,  sparkling  wit  and  invention,  and  produced  a 

work  which,  by  the  richest  union   of  sportive  satire   and 

creative  imagination,  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the  very  head 

^  alihis  remaining  productions.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  one 

the  most  difficult  to  reproduce  in  a  translation,  so  refined 

d  subtle  is  the  grace  which  is  breathed  over  every  part. 

e  have  room  left  for  only  one  or  two  extracts ;  —  one,  a  part 

the  parabasis,  spoken  by  the  Birds  after  their  claim  to  the 

4preme  power  is  argumentatively  established  to  their  own 

Atsfaction.     The   speculations  of  the  philosophers  on  the 

ivrterics  of  creation  are  amusingly  hit  off  with  the  finest 

*  fleuficy  and  wonderful  felicities  of  rhythm. 
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"Ye  Children  of  Man !  whose  life  is  a  span, 
Protracted  with  sorrow  from  day  to  day, 
Naked  and  featherless,  feeble  and  querulous, 
Sickly  calamitous  creatures  of  clay! 
Attend  to  the  words  of  the  Sovereign  Birds, 
(Immortal,  illustrioos,  lords  of  the  air) 
Who  survey  from  on  high,  with  a  merciful  eye. 
Your  struggles  of  misery,  labor,  and  care. 
Whence  you  may  learn  and  clearly  discern 
Such  truths  as  attract  your  inquisitive  turn ; 
Which  is  busied  of  late,  with  a  mighty  debate, 
A  profound  speculation  about  the  creation, 
And  organical  life,  and  chaotical  strife, 
With  various  notions  of  heavenly  motions. 
And  rivers  and  oceans,  and  valleys  and  mountains, 
And  sources  of  fountains,  and  meteors  on  high. 
And  stars  in  the  sky.     .    .    We  propose  by  and  by, 
(If  you  '11  listen  and  hear)  to  make  it  all  dear. 
And  Prodicus  henceforth  shall  pass  for  a  dunce, 
When  his  doubts  are  explain'd  and  expounded  at  once. 

Before  the  creation  of  Z!^ther  and  Light, 
Chaos  and  Night  together  were  plight, 
In  the  dungeon  of  Erebus  foully  bedight. 
Nor  Ocean,  or  Air,  or  substance  was  there, 
Or  solid  or  rare,  or  figure  or  form, 
But  horrible  Tartarus  rul'd  in  the  storm : 
At  length,  in  the  dreary  chaotical  closet 
Of  Erebus  old,  was  a  privy  deposit, 
By  Night  the  primiBval  in  secresy  laid ; 
A  Mystical  Egg,  that  in  silence  and  shade 
Was  brooded  and  hatched ;  till  time  came  about : 
And  Love,  the  delightful,  in  glory  flew  out, 
In  rapture  and  light,  exulting  and  bright, 
Sparkling  and  florid,  with  stars  in  his  forehead. 
His  forehead  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and  flare. 
As  he  rose  in  the  air,  triumphantly  fumish'd 
To  range  his  dominions,  on  glittering  pinions. 
All  golden  and  azure,  and  blooming  and  bumish'd : 

He  soon,  in  the  murky  Tartarean  recesses, 
With  a  hurricane's  might,  in  his  fiery  caresses 
Impregnated  Chaos ;  and  hastily  snatch'd 
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To  being  and  life,  begotten  and  hatch'd. 
The  primitiye  Birds :  but  the  Deities  all 
The  celestial  Lights,  the  terrestrial  Ball, 
Were  later  of  birth  with  the  dwellers  on  earth, 
More  tamely  combined,  of  a  temperate  kind ; 
When  chaotical  mixture  approach'd  to  a  fixture." 

Birds,  pp.  38  -  40. 
One  more  passage  must  close,  —  that  which  represents  the 

starving  poet  coming  up  with  his  ready  verses  to  the  new 

city,  and  how  he  fared. 

"  Poet.    '  For  the  festive,  happy  day, 
'  Muse  prepare  an  early  lay, 
*  To  Nephelococcugia.* 
Pels.    What's  here  to  do?      What  are  you?      Where  do  you 

come  from  ? 
Poet    An  humble  menial  of  the  Muses'  train. 
As  Homer  expresses  it. 

Pels.  A  menial,  are  you  ? 

With  your  long  hair  ?    A  menial  ? 

Poet.  Tis  not  that, 

No  I  —  but  professors  of  the  poetical  art, 
Are  simply  styl'd,  the  *  Menials  of  the  Muses,' 
As  Homer  expresses  it. 

Peis.  Ay,  the  Muse  has  giv'n  you 

A  ragged  livery.  —  Well,  but  friend,  I  say  — 
Friend !  —  Poet !  —  "What  the  plague  has  brought  you 
here? 
Poet.    I  've  made  an  Ode  upon  your  new-built  City, 

—  And  a  charming  composition  for  a  Chorus,  — 
And  another,  in  Simonides's  manner. 
Peis,     When  were  they  made  ?  What  time  ?     How  long  ago  ? 
Poet.     From  early  date,  I  celebrate  in  song, 

The  noble  Nephelococcugian  state. 
Peis,     That 's  strange,  when  I  'm  just  sacrificing  here, 
For  the  first  time,  to  give  the  town  a  name. 
Poet.     Intimations,  swift  as  air. 

To  the  Muses'  ear,  are  carried. 
Swifter,  than  the  speed  and  force, 
Of  the  fiery  footed  horse, 

Hence,  the  tidings  never  tarried  ; 
Father,  patron,  mighty  lord, 
Founder  of  the  rising  state. 
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What  thy  bounty. can  afford, 

Be  it  little,  be  it  great, 
With  a  quick  resolve,  incline 
To  bestow  on  me  and  mine. 
Pets.    This  fellow  will  breed  a  bustle,  and  make  mischief, 
If  we  don't  give  him  a  trifle,  and  get  rid  of  him, 

—  You  there,  you  Ve  a  spare  waistcoat;  pull  it  off! 
And  give  it  this  same  clever  ingenious  poet  — 
There,  take  the  waistcoat,  friend  I    Ye  seem  to  want  it ! 
Poet,     Freely,  with  a  thankful  heart, 
What  the  bounteous  hand  bestows, 
Is  received  in  friendly  part ; 

But  amid  the  Thracian  snows. 
Or  the  chilly  Scythian  plain. 
He  the  wanderer,  cold  and  lonely. 
With  an  under-waistcoat  only. 
Must,  a  further  wish  retain  ; 
Which,  the  Muse  averse  to  mention. 
To  your  gentle  comprehension. 
Trusts  her  enigmatic  strain. 
Peis,    I  comprehend  it  enough ;  —  you  want  a  jerkin,  — 

Here,  give  him  yours ;  —  one  ought  to  encourage  genius. 
There,  take  it,  and  good  bye  to  ye  I 

Poet.  Well,  I  'm  going ; 

And,  as  soon  as  I  get  to  the  town,  I'll  set  to  work  ; 
And  finish  something,  in  this  kind  of  way. 
*  Seated  on  your  golden  throne, 
*  Muse,  prepare  a  solemn  ditty, 
'  To  the  mighty, 
<  To  the  flighty, 

*  To  the  cloudy,  quivering,  shivering, 

*  To  the  lofty  seated  city.' 

Peis.     Well,  I  should  have  thought,  that  jerkin  might  have  cur'd 
him. 
Of  his  *  quiverings  and  shiverings.'  —  How  the  plague ! 

Did  the  fellow  find  us  out  ?  —  I  should  not  have  thought  it" 

Birds,  pp.  50-52. 

Besides  the  works  already  enumerated,  Mr.  Frere  has  pub- 
lished a  charming  translation  of  the  fragments  of  Theognis 
from  which  he  has  endeavored  to  reconstruct  the  history  of 
the  poet's  life.     The  sketch  thus  drawn,  from  hints  and  inti- 
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mations  in  the  poems,  is  exquisitely  and  ingeniously  con- 
ceived; but  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  play  of  the 
imagination  than  as  having  a  solid  basis  in  historical  reali- 
ties. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  these  scattered  leaves  of 
Mr.  Frere's  literary  hours  were  collected,  and  so  made  a  part 
of  our  literature.  They  would  always  hold  a  distinguished 
rank  among  productions  of  their  class. 


Art.  VII.—  The  Reman  SUxieyfrom  1816  to  1850.  By  Luigi 
Carlo  Farini.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Volume  III.  London :  John 
Murray.    1852.    8vo.    pp.424. 

The  third  volume  of  Farini's  work  contains  the  history  of 
Rome  for  only  five  months,  —  from  the  25th  of  November, 
1848,  when  the  Pope  went  into  exile,  till  the  25th  of  the  next 
April,  when  the  French  troops,  under  General  Oudinot, 
landed  at  Civita  Vecchia.  Though  it  is  not  so  rich  in  matter 
or  so  fresh  in  interest  as  were  the  two  former  volumes,  we 
propose  to  treat  it  in  the  same  manner,  in  order  to  complete 
the  account  of  the  revolutionary  period  at  Rome,  which  was 
commenced  in  this  journal  a  year  ago. 

When  the  horror-stricken  Pope  fled  from  the  city  where 
his  prime  minister  had  been  assassinated,  and  his  private 
secretary  struck  down  by  a  bullet  almost  at  his  master's  side, 
he  had  no  settled  purpose  whither  he  should  go.  He  wished 
only  to  escape  from  a  scene  of  horror  and  confusion,  where 
neither  his  dignity  nor  his  person  was  safe.  Many  places  of 
refuge  were  offered  to  him  by  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  who  were  for  the  moment  his  only  trusted  counsellors, 
though  each  of  them  acted  mainly  with  reference  to  the 
interests  of  the  state  which  he  represented.  Austria,  France, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  soon  afterwards.  Piedmont,  offered  him 
shelter  and  hospitality ;  each  power  was  eager  to  gain  that 
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influcDce  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  that  popularity  with  its  own 
Catholic  subjects,  which  would  result  from  the  residence  of 
the  Head  of  the  Chtirch  within  its  territory.  Unlike  any 
other  fugitive  sovereign,  the  Pope  carried  most  of  his  au- 
thority and  influence  along  with  him.  His  spiritual  functions 
were  left  in  full  activity ;  exile  deprived  him  only  of  hia  tem- 
poral power.  The  Due  d'Harcourt  wished  him  to  proceed 
first  to  Civita  Vccchia,  promising  that  a  French  vessel  of  war 
should  immediati^ly  be  sent  thither,  to  convey  him  either  to 
the  south  of  France,  or  to  the  Balearic  isles,  as  he  might 
elect.  DeUa  Kosa,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  urged  him  to  go 
to  Gaeta,  or  some  other  port,  whence  he  might  take  ship  for 
Spain,  or  if  he  preferred  not  to  go  so  far  from  liis  own  domi- 
nions, to  the  Balearic  isles.  The  Bavarian  minister,  who  also 
represented  the  opinions  and  interests  of  Austria,  desired 
him  to  take  final  refuge  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  at 
Gaeta  or  in  the  capital.  The  Constitutionalists  at  Rome, 
admitting  the  necessity  of  leaving  that  city,  still  considered 
that  he  ought  not  to  quit  his  own  dominions,  but  to  retire  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  where  the  uavies  of  his  allies  might  protect 
him,  or  to  change  the  seat  of  government  to  Bologna,  where 
he  might  rely  upon  the  afl'ection  and  fidelity  of  the  citizens. 
Pius,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  his 
misfortunes  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  subjects,  left  the  city 
gates  actually  in  doubt  which  of  these  conflicting  counsels  he 
should  adopt;  but  Count  Spaur,  the  Bavarian  ambassador, 
who  was  in  the  travelling  carriage  with  him,  succeeded  in 
inducing  him  to  take  the  road  to  Gaeta,  though  the  Due 
d'Harcourt  had  gone  post  to  Civita  Vecchia,  expecting  to 
receive  the  Pontiff'  there  at  daybreak.  No  Spanish  vessel,  how- 
ever, was  found  at  Gaeta ;  and  the  Pope  at  first  asked  per- 
mission to  remain  there  only  for  a  day  or  two,  till  one  could 
arrive-  But  the  King  of  Naples  hastened  to  meet  him  with 
prodigal  demonstrations  of  respect  and  offers  of  service ;  and 
his  influence,  joined  with  that  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  and 
Connt  Spaur,  induced  Pius  to  remain  where  he  was,  at  least 
till  the  progress  of  affairs  at  Rome  and  the  negotiations  of 
the  diplomatists  had  come  to  some  definite  result 

The  decision  was  an  unfortunate  one ;  it  subjected  him  for 
17' 
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the  time  entirely  to  Neapolitan  and  Austrian  influence,  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  being  also  at  his  side,  eager  to  root  out  from 
the  Pontifi's  mind  whatever  portion  of  liberal  principles,  of 
zeal  for  Italian  independence,  or  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  reform  might  remain  there  after  the  recent  terrible  occur- 
rences at  Rome.  The  amiable  but  feeble  character  of  Pius, 
his  need  of  the  sympathy  of  others,  and  the  natural  revulsion 
of  opinion  after  the  cruel  disappointments  which  he  had 
suffered,  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  machinations  of  those 
about  him.  From  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  Gaeta,  he 
ceased  to  be  the  directing  spirit  in  his  own  administration,  and 
appears  to  have  passively  yielded  to  the  guidance  of  others. 
Especially  during  the  negotiations  with  the  envoy  of  Piedmont, 
who  pressed  him  to  accept  the  protection  and  mediation  of 
that  power,  thus  at  least  depending  upon  Italian  aid,  instead 
of  calling  in  the  intervention  of  foreigners,  he  would  mani- 
fest at  times  a  disposition  for  mild  counsels,  and  afterwards 
unsay  his  own  words,  or  allow  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  wrest  them 
to  a  different  signification.  Gioberti,  then  prime  minister  of 
Charles  Albert,  wrote,  "  the  candid  and  frank  mind  of  Pius 
IX.  is  apt  to  be  taken  in  by  the  grimaces  of  certain  person- 
ages, who  act  the  saint  at  Gaeta,  but  at  Naples  make  their 
sport  of  religion,  and  of  the  august  head  who  is  its  symbol." 
This  intelligent  and  patriotic  minister  uniformly  makes  a 
distinction,  both  in  his  private  and  official  discourse,  between 
th(;  character  of  the  Pontiff  and  that  of  the  court  which  sur- 
rounded him  at  Gaeta,  speaking  of  the  former  with  uniform 
respect,  as  inclined  to  reconciliation  and  pardon,  "  the  only 
disposition  accordant  to  his  kind  heart,  his  sacred  character, 
or  the  int(»rc8t  of  our  religion." 

M(*anwhile,  at  Rome  all  was  confusion.  The  departure  of 
the  Pope,  leaving  no  instructions  or  authorized  agent  behind 
him,  deprived  the  ministry  which  had  been  forced  upon  him 
on  the  Ifith  of  November  even  of  the  semblance  of  authority. 
Tlu!  ('onslitution,  which  had  been  granted  some  months  before, 
was  still  nominally  in  force,  but  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the 
fjjovcrnniont  reduced  it  practically  to  a  nullity.  The  Council 
of  Deputies  was  still  in  session ;  but  it  had  authority  only  to 
legislate  under  this  Constitution,  not  to  make  a  new  one,  or 
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to  change  the  fonn  of  state  polity.  The  Pope  had  left  behind 
him  a  brief  letter,  addressed  to  the  head  of  his  household, 
recommending  to  the  protection  of  the  ministry  his  personal 
attendants,  and  declaring  that  they  were  ignorant  of  hig 
intention  to  leave  the  city.  The  minbters  seized  upon  this 
note  as  a  recognition  of  their  continuance  in  authority ;  and 
Mamiani  now  being  persuaded,  in  the  hope  of  resisting  the 
tendency  of  affairs  towards  anarchy,  to  take  office  among 
them,  they  published  a  proclamation  announcing  that  they 
would  remain  in  power,  the  Holy  Father  having  "  commended 
to  them  the  duty  of  defending  public  order."  But  in  less 
than  a  week,  there  arrived  a  proclamation  from  the  Pope  at 
Gaeta,  declaring  that  he  had  fled  to  escape  violence,  and 
publicly  reiterating  the  protest  he  had  made,  on  the  17th  of 
November,  before  the  diplomatic  body.  "  We  have  succumbed 
to  coercion,  and  therefore  declare  all  the  acts  which  have 
flowed  therefrom  to  be  of  no  sort  of  force  and  legality.'-  Not 
to  leave  the  state  without  a  head,  an  executive  commission  of 
government  was  nominated  in  the  proclamation,  consisting 
of  a  cardinal,  a  prelate,  four  noblemen,  and  Greneral  ZucchL 
As  might  have  been  expected,  most  of  these  persons,  having 
the  fate  of  Rossi  before  their  eyes,  refused  to  act ;  but  the 
purpose  of  the  proclamation  was  answered,  as  the  ministry 
could  no  longer  govern  under  color  of  the  Pope's  authority,  and 
the  whole  of  his  moral  influence  was  enlisted  against  them. 
Mamiani  had  ahrcady  addressed  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic 
body,  severely  condemning  the  assassination  of  Rossi  and  the 
consequent  tumult,  but  announcing  that  the  ministers  had 
been  confirmed  anew  in  office  by  an  autograph  note  from 
the  Holy  Fatlier.  The  proclamation  having  put  a  negative 
upon  this  assertion,  he  now  proposed  to  his  colleagues  that 
they  shoiald  resign  their  offices.  But  the  two  Councils,  in  a 
night  session,  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Pope 
requesting  him  to  return  and  resume  the  government,  and 
to  request  the  ministers,  meanwhile,  to  continue  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions.  The  deputation  was  sent,  but  being 
refused  permission  to  pass  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  was  obliged 
to  return  without  accomplishing  any  thing.  The  commission 
appointed  by  the  Pope  refusing  to  act  any  farther  than  to 
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mediate  between  him  and  his  people,  the  tw^o  Councils  were 
compelled  to  create  a  Supreme  Junta,  of  three  persons,  con- 
sisting of  the  Senators  (chief  municipal  officers)  of  Rome 
and  Bologna,  and  the  mayor  of  Ancona.  New  ministers, 
among  whom  Muzzarelli,  Sterbini,  and  Galletti  took  the 
lead,  were  appointed  by  this  Junta ;  and  a  provisional  admi- 
nistration was  thus  formed,  to  continue  either  till  the  Pontiff 
should  return,  or  till  a  Constituent  Assembly  could  be  called 
together,  to  devise  a  new  form  of  government. 

The  leaders  of  affairs  at  Rome  had  little  countenance  or 
support  to  expect,  either  from  the  Roman  provinces,  or  from 
foreign  governments.  Abroad,  even  where  democratic  opi- 
nions were  most  prevalent,  and  the  storm  of  revolution  had 
raged  most  wildly,  all  other  feelings  were  swallowed  up  in 
sympathy  for  the  Pope's  unmerited  misfortunes.  Cavaignac, 
then  the  republican  ruler  of  France,  informed  the  National 
Assembly  that  he  had  ordered  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
to  embark  for  Civita  Vecchia  in  three  steam  frigates,  to  pro- 
tect the  person  and  liberty  of  the  Holy  Father;  and  the 
Roman  ministry  had  no  answer  to  make  to  this  announce- 
ment but  a  feeble  protest.  The  envoy  of  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic had  given  the  warmest  assurances  of  affection  and  attach- 
ment—  actual  aid  he  had  none  to  offer  —  to  the  dethroned 
sovereign,  and  had  used  this  strong  language  in  writing  home 
to  his  government. 

"  I  anticipate  only  evil ;  and  even  if  mistaken,  yet  I  could  not  rely  on 
any  good  that  might  accrue  from  an  assassination,  to  a  people  which 
has  not  recoiled  from  accepting  its  fearful  responsibility.  And  when  I 
rellect  on  these  acts  of  barbarism,  and  on  this  lack  of  public  morality 
in  the  city  which  is  called  the  central  point  of  Italy,  I  hide  my  face  for 
shame,  and  I  pray  that  the  just  indignation  of  civilized  countries  may 
not  identify  us  with  such  a  populace." 

The  ill-advised  proceedings  of  the  court  at  Gaeta,  it  is  true, 
and  the  ill-managed  French  invasion,  soon  turned  this  tide  of 
republican  sympathy  the  other  way;  but,  for  the  present,  it 
set  strongly  against  those  whose  violence  and  ingratitude  had 
driven  so  good  a  Pope  out  of  his  dominions.  From  countries 
where  monarchy  and  Catholicism  still  flourished,  of  course, 
nothing  but  avowed  hostility  was  to  be  expected ;  and  from 
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Protestaut  Eiiglaiid  came  no  sign  but  of  wonder  and  disgust. 
Prom  first  to  last,  the  Roman  Republic  was  not  recognized 
by  any  government  in  Europe.  Yet  were  the  associations  of 
the  place  and  the  cause  as  likely  to  waken  universal  enthu- 
siasm as  those  which  had  stirred  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
world  for  Greece  about  tvt'cnty  years  before.  The  days  of 
Kienzi  had  apparcniJy  come  back ;  and  in  MazEiui,  a  more 
BubtUe  intellect  and  more  eloijuent  tongue  than  Rienzi's  were 
soon  to  take  the  lead  in  a  Republic  of  Consuls  and  Tribunes, 
such  as  classical  patriots  had  often  dreamed  of.  But  the 
immediate  antecedents  of  the  case  were  different;  the  blood 
of  Rossi,  the  sii'gB  of  the  palace  on  the  Quirinal,  and  the 
flight  of  the  Pope  had  now  branded  the  cause  for  general 
execration. 

The  government  having  always  been  completely  central- 
ized at  Rome,  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  provinces,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  comparatively  of 
little  importance.  But  now,  as  the  appeal  was  to  be  made 
to  universal  suflrage,  and  the  government  was  to  be  one  of 
the  people,  every  thing  depended  on  maintaining  unanimity 
in  all  parts  of  the  papal  dominions.  In  the  districts  near 
Rome,  Farini  says,  the  inhabitants  were  so  ignorant,  boorish, 
and  devout,  so  accustomed  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  capital 
and  the  priests,  that  their  minds  might  easily  be  swayed  in 
either  direction.  They  have  no  idea  of  government,  but  as 
it  appears  in  the  persons  of  the  tax-gatherer  and  the  police- 
man ;  and  they  would  probably  measure  its  excellence  by 
the  infrequency  of  the  visits  of  these  worthies.  In  the  cen- 
tral provinces,  property  is  more  subdivided,  "and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  many  is  less  abject,  the  midtUe  class  more  nume- 
rous, the  nobility  less  isolated."  At  the  north,  though  the 
papal  government  was  very  unpopular,  the  intelligent  and 
educated  classes  were  averse  to  revolution,  and  even  por- 
tended utter  ruin  from  it  The  deputies  from  Bologna  had 
returned  to  their  own  city,  in  their  horror  and  aversion  to 
what  they  had  witnessed ;  and  that  city  was  half  inclined 
to  separate  from  turbulent  Rome.  But  in  "  the  year  of  revo- 
lutions," the  alternations  of  fortune  had  been  so  sudden  and 
great,  that  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lose  stood  still,  in  apathy 
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or  terror,  and  waited  for  the  development  of  events.  Those 
only  were  fearless  and  active,  to  whom  no  revolution  could 
bring  a  change  for  the  worse.  Democratic  clubs  were  insti- 
tuted by  returned  exiles  and  political  refugees  from  other 
lands ;  and  these,  by  their  violence  and  their  menaces,  pre- 
vented any  show  of  resistance  from  those  who  were  dis- 
gusted by  the  recent  proceedings  at  the  capital.  On  the 
whole,  the  provinces  gave  little  aid,  though  they  showed  no 
open  hostility  to  the  republic.  The  revolution  ran  its  course, 
and  the  republic  had  its  birth  and  its  downfall,  within  the 
walls  of  Rome. 

The  Parisian  experiment  was  tried  over  again,  of  enlisting 
the  lower  classes  in  the  cause,  by  affording  them  work  and 
wages  at  the  public  charge.  The  poor,  indeed,  needed  suc- 
cor; for  the  political  disturbances  had  stopped  the  usual 
influx  of  wealthy  foreigners,  and  many  thus  lost  their  only 
means  of  support.  Sterbini,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
employed  a  crowd  of  such  persons,  at  first,  to  work  upon  a 
suburban  road,  and  afterwards  to  dig  holes,  for  the  purpose 
of  disinterring  antiquities,  in  the  Forum.  The  finances,  suffi- 
ciently disordered  before,  were  reduced  to  a  hopeless  state  by 
this  application  of  the  public  funds.  Paper-money,  the  usual 
and  formidable  resource  of  a  revolutionary  government,  was 
then  issued  in  excess ;  and  its  rapid  depreciation  contributed 
largely  to  the  public  anxiety  and  discontent.  Still  the  peace 
of  the  city  seems  never  to  have  been  disturbed.  There  was 
but  little  government,  and  great  laxity  on  the  part  of  the 
police ;  but  the  mob  knew  that  the  reins  were  in  the  hands 
of  their  friends,  or  at  least  of  those  who  depended  on  their 
support ;  and  they  took  good  care  not  to  weaken  such  au- 
thority. The  Revolution  was  acceptable  to  the  populace  at 
Rome,  though  it  had  few  active  supporters  without  the  city 
walls.  "  The  public  functionaries,"  says  Farini,  "even  the 
military,  if  not  insolent,  were  but  half  obedient ;  so  much  so, 
that  one  governor  of  a  province  would  often  do  the  very 
thing  that  another  forbade  within  his  jurisdiction.  Captains 
did  not  obey  colonels,  nor  generals  ministers ;  and  the  rule 
was,  to  be  unruly." 

The  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Junta  was  not  popular 
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in  any  quarter.  The  Pope  denounced  it  ag  a  sacrilegious 
assumption  of  his  dignity ;  and  the  republicans,  who  now 
eagerly  demanded  that  the  State  should  be  organized  under  a 
new  constitution,  declared  it  to  be  a  reckless  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  menacing  aspect  of  the  mob,  and 
the  doubtful  course  of  the  Civic  Guard,  on  whom  alone  any 
dependence  could  be  placed  for  the  preservation  of  public 
order,  at  last  compelled  the  Junta,  though  with  seeming  re- 
luctance, to  issue  a  proclamation  for  calling  a  Constituent 
Assembly,  to  determine  what  the  future  political  institutions 
of  the  state  should  be.  As  it  could  not  be  doubted  in  what 
temper  such  an  Assembly  would  come  together,  this  was 
really  a  proclamation  of  the  Republic.  Mamiani,  therefore, 
and  other  Constitutionalists,  resigned  their  office.  The  Sena- 
tor of  Bologna,  a  high-minded  man,  refused  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  Junta ;  and  Galletti  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The 
two  Councils,  or  the  Parliament,  as  they  are  here  termed,  lost 
the  little  authority  they  once  had,  after  the  announcement 
that  their  functions  were  soon  to  be  superseded  by  another 
representative  body.  The  Upper  Council  ceased  to  sit,  and 
the  Lower  one,  from  the  want  of  a  quorum,  could  not 
approve  the  decree  for  creating  a  new  assembly.  The  Junta, 
therefore,  now  again  weakened  by  the  resignation  of  the 
aged  Senator  of  Rome,  took  upon  itself  to  dissolve  the  two 
Councils,  and  thus  remained  a  self-appointed,  provisional 
government.  No  one  cared  to  dispute  their  authority,  which 
was,  at  any  rate,  to  be  of  short  duration ;  but  most  of  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  other  high  functionaries,  resigned 
their  offices,  in  order  to  shun  the  responsibility  of  obeying  the 
orders  of  a  body  thus  constituted.  The  decree  was  issued  on 
the  29th  of  December,  the  elections  were  to  take  place  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  the  National  Assembly  was  to  meet 
on  the  5th  of  February. 

Some  of  the  more  energetic  Constitutionalists  sent  an  inti- 
mation to  the  court  at  Gaeta  that  they  were  disposed  to 
make  open  resistance,  and  would  restore  the^  Pope  by  force, 
provided  he  would  guarantee  the  continuance  of  the  free 
institutions  he  had  already  granted ;  but  either  from  distrust 
of  their  power  to  effect  a  counter-revolution,  or  from  unwil- 
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lingness  to  fetter  by  any  promises  that  restoration  which  was 
now  deemed  to  be  secured  by  foreign  aid,  no  answer  was 
made  to  this  offer.  The  Pope  issued  a  proclamation,  forbid- 
ding his  subjects  to  take  any  part  in  the  coming  elections, 
and  excommunicating  all  who  should  share  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Of  course,  this  step  threw  the  elections  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  the  violent  republicans,  and  few  btit  those  of 
their  party  were  returned.  The  last  hope  of  the  Moderates, 
or  Doctrinaires^  as  they  were  reproachfully  termed,  rested  on 
the  proffered  mediation  of  Piedmont,  whose  military  strength 
was  still  sufficient  to  enforce  its  decision,  and  to  keep  out  the 
intervention  of  the  foreigner.  Unhappily,  this  offer  of  medi- 
ation was  declined,  both  by  the  court  of  Graeta,  which  now 
looked  forward  to  the  reestablishment  of  absolutism,  and  by 
the  government  at  Rome,  which  was  bent  on  trying  the  des- 
perate experiment  of  a  republic,  though  menaced  by  half  of 
civilized  Europe.  Gioberti,  the  able  minister  of  Charles 
Albert,  answered  with  bitter  and  deserved  sarcasm,  when 
informed  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  declined  the  mediation  of 
his  master. 

"The  distinguished  Cardinal  complains  that,  in  pressing  on  the 
Romans  language  of  peace  and  concord,  the  government  of  Piedmont 
has  done  harm  to  Rome,  *  by  preventing  matters  from  coming  to  the 
worst/  But  this  must  have  sprung  from  the  animation  of  the  moment, 
not  from  mature  reflection ;  inasmuch  as  His  Eminence  cannot  have 
forgotten  that  Gospel  rules  take  precedence  of  political  chicane, 
and  that  any  sovereign  or  minister,  who  wishes  for  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it,  can  reap  no  other  reward  than  infamy  in  this  life  and 
hell  in  the  next.'' 

Still  more  poignant  was  the  rebuke  administered  by  the 
envoy  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  (then  contending,  single- 
handed,  for  its  existence  against  Austria,)  to  the  temporary 
government  at  Rome,  when  urging  it  to  accept  the  offer  of 
Piedmont. 

"  After  the  Pope  was  gone,  you  had  but  two  courses  open  to  you  : 
the  one  revolution,  the  other  accommodation.  The  first  you  have  not 
adopted,  and  you  have  boggled  at  the  last.  Now  again  you  liave 
before  you  those  two  courses  only.  Time  flies,  and  you  should  make 
your  choice:   cither  revolution,  with  its  forced  loans,  taxes  on  ab- 
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senlecs,  mUitary  conscriptioM,  exceptional  laws,  and  all  the  violences 
tiiat  violence  begets ;  or  an  accoiniaodatJoD,  —  that  is  lo  cay,  the  Pope. 
The  Pope  you  will  have,  either  witJi  your  consent,  under  the  requisite 
guaranties,  if  you  accept  Fiedmontcse  intervention,  and  8o  prevent 
intervention  from  abroad ;  or  against  it,  when  joa  will  become  respon- 
flible  either  for  a  civil  war,  or  for  a  foreign  invasion,  giving  over  iJie 
country  to  th^  lender  mercies  of  a  victor.  But  where  are  your  ibrccs 
for  all  this?  Tou  have  not  a  brigade  to  rely  on.  Where  is  the  enthu- 
eiasta  of  Hie  mai^ses  ?  Not  a  shout  is  to  be  heard.  'Where  are  youv 
ariusP  You  have  ordered  the  purchase  of  10,000  muaketa  ;  and  it 
will  be  two  months  before  they  get  lo  Rome.  Wbere  ia  your  money? 
Tour  coffers  are  already  empty.  Again,  either  you  choose  the  aid  of 
Piedmont,  and  obtain  it ;  or  you  do  not,  and  still,  if  it  please,  it  will 
interfere,  and  thnt  against  you.  Nay,  if  it  should  not,  so  much  the 
worse  for  all  parties,  and  for  Italy,  because  do  not  flatter  yourselves 
but  that  Austria  will ;  and  so,  with  her,  will  all  the  armed  forco  of 
Europe.  K  now,  as  is  your  duty,  you  think  more  of  Italy  than  of 
yourselves,  remember  for  what  came  Italy  took  arms ;  and  if  you 
really  have  her  independence  at  lieart,  tell  me,  in  good  faith,  what 
part  are  you  now  acting  in  Italy,  and  for  Italy  r"  I,  who  say  it,  am 
one  you  cannot  suspect ;  here  I  have  nothing  to  hope  for  myself, 
nothing  to  fear ;  I  simply  beseech  you  to  reflect  and  feel  that  we  are 
not  lioinans  and  Venetians,  but  Italians ;  and  then  to  determine,  whe- 
ther you  find  in  yourselves  weight,  force,  and  genius,  sufficient  for 
your  own  salvation,  and  for  the  deliverance  of  Italy,  by  means  of  revo- 
lution; but  if  you  do  not,  then  compound,  so  as  to  unite  us  all  to  a 
common  purpose,"     pp.  159,  IGO. 

The  elections  took  pla,ce  amid  mnch  caballing  and  noiae, 
though  there  wag  no  general  excitement  The  clubs  had 
made  out  liats  of  men  whom  they  could  trust,  and  circulated 
them  through  their  emisaaries  ;  and  as  the  Pope's  Monitory 
kept  his  party  and  moat  of  the  Constitutionalists  away  from 
the  polls,  the  greater  part  of  these  were  chosen.  In  the 
cities,  and  other  places  where  troops  or  volunteers  were  con- 
gregated, the  voters  were  numerous ;  but  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets,  even  in  comparison  with  the  population,  they  were 
few.  At  Kome,  the  aflalr  was  conducted  like  a  festival ;  and 
the  government,  seeing  how  it  pleased  the  populace,  gra- 
cnously  extended  the  period  to  three  days.  At  evening,  the 
ballot-boxes  were  carried  round  in  procession,  with  torches 
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and  military  music ;  and  "  active  partisans  got  refreshments 
in  the  Capitol,  at  the  public  charge."  At  Bologna,  the  con- 
course was  great,  and  the  elections  did  not  turn  out  in  every 
case'  just  as  the  clubs  had  directed. 

Tlie  temporary  government,  holding  office  by  so  slight  a 
tenure,  should  have  confined  its  labors  to  purely  administra- 
tive ends,  and  to  providing  for  the  public  safety,  leaving  legis- 
lation for  the  powers  that  were  to  come.  But  they  showed 
the  rash,  officious,  and  meddlesome  spirit,  that  usually  accom- 
panies inexperience  and  unexpected  elevation  to  high  office. 
They  tampered  with  every  department  of  the  State,  and 
made  as  many  new  laws  as  if  they  had  been  commissioned 
to  draw  up  an  entire  code.  They  decreed  the  abolition  of 
entails,  took  away  the  tax  on  ground  corn,  made  important 
amendments  of  the  procedure  in  civil  causes,  enacted  the 
basis  of  a  navigation  law,  struck  out  of  the  code  the  power 
to  bequeathe  property  in  trust,  and  established  a  military 
commission,  with  authority  to  pass  sentences  without  appeal, 
and  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours,  against  all  sedi- 
tious attempts,  even  though  not  consummated.  Farini  com- 
plains that  a  more  arbitrary  hieasure  than  this  had  not  been 
taken  even  by  the  hated  administration  of  Gregory  XVI. 

The  National  Assembly  met  at  Rome,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  and  after  three  days  spent,  not  in  deliberation,  but 
in  speech-making,  often  interrupted  by  shouts  of  applause  or 
disapprobation  from  the  galleries,  it  decreed,  by  a  great  majo- 
rity, the  deposition  of  the  Pope  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic.  On  the  next  day,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Depu- 
ties, the  new  form  of  government  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
from  the  Capitol.  Two  days  before,  in  a  Consistory  of  Car- 
dinals at  Graeta,  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the  armed  intervention 
of  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  Naples ;  the  resolution  being 
•  so  expressed,  that  the  aid  might  be  given  by  either  of  these 
powers  without  any  understanding  with  the  others.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  proceeding  was  received  at  Rome  before  the 
decisive  vote  was  taken  ;  but  the  Assembly  had  gone  too  far, 
and,  under  the  eyes  of  the  populace  in  the  galleries,  it  durst 
not  retract  Even  the  leaders  of  the  movement  could  not 
avoid  seeing  that  the  experiment  must  come  to  a  speedy  and 
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disastrous  issue.  Radetzky  had  already  driven  Charles  Albert 
out  of  Lombardy ;  Venice  wns  closely  beleagucied ;  tlie  coun- 
ter-revolution was  triumphant  at  Naples ;  Sicily  had  ahown 
herself  incapable  of  maintaining  her  independence,  and  was 
soon  fo  be  entirely  subjected  to  Neapolitan  dominion.  The 
Republic  in  Rome  came  at  least  a  year  too  lat«,  to  have  any 
chance  of  success.  Isolated,  iinrecogniited,  viewed  with  lior- 
ror  by  all  sincere  Catholics,  and  with  coldness  by  many  Pro- 
testant lovers  of  freedom,  who  respected  the  evident  good 
intentions  and  amiable  character  of  the  Pope,  it  could  hope 
only  a  brief  and  turbulent  existence,  and  an  inglorious  fall. 
It  really  continued  in  being  leas  than  five  months,  and  belied 
the  expectations  even  of  its  friends,  only  by  the  length  and 
bravery  of  its  resistance  to  the  foreign  forces  by  which  it  was 
assailed. 

The  gloomy  prospects  of  the  infant  republic  really  operated 
to  guard  its  reputation  and  preserve  it  from  many  evils.  The 
l^eople  were  not  intoxicated  by  a  change  which  was  not  likely 
to  be  a  permanent  one,  and  did  not  venture  to  treat  with 
insolence  or  cruelty  those  who  would  soon  be  able  to  retaliate 
their  injuries.  The  attention  of  those  who  were  in  olHce  was 
absorbed  by  the  danger  from  without,  and  they  had  little 
leisure  or  disposition  to  make  hazardous  experiments  within 
tlie  walls.  The  first  proclamation  issued  by  the  new  govern- 
ment, as  Farini,  their  determined  opponent,  admits,  contained 
words  of  conciliation,  harmony,  and  tolerance.  The  peace  of 
the  city  was  not  disturbed  except  by  assemblages  that  were 
rpther  disorderly  than  riotous,  and  who  seemed  more  disposed 
for  noise  and  jest  than  violence.  Priests  and  friars  were 
often  insulted  in  the  streets,  and  many  of  them  laid  aside  the 
clerical  garb  which  exposed  them  to  popular  contumely ;  others 
continued  to  wear  it  in  a  martyr-like  spirit,  but  did  not 
thereby  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  On  the  whole, 
though  tlie  old  police  guards  were  disbanded,  and  t!ie  new 
were  never  appointed,  otfences  against  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  citizens  were  not  more  frequent  tlian  usual ;  and  this, 
oonsidoring  the  ordinary  character  of  the  Roman  populace,  is 
high  praise.  Much  of  the  credit  for  preserving  order  is  due 
to  Oiceruacchio  and  ono  or  two  other  leaders  and  favorites  of 
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I  people;  these  men  really  diseharged  the  func- 
tions of  a  volunteer  police,  and  were  probably  more  active 
and  efficient  than  any  duly  commissioned  officers  would  have 
been, 

The  direction  of  affairs  was  given  by  the  National  AsBem- 
bly  to  an  Executive  Committee  of  three  persons,  removable 
at  pleasm'c,  and  accountable  only  to  those  who  had  appointed 
them.  Two  Honians,  Aimeilini  and  Montecchi,  with  a  Nea- 
politan, Saliceti,  were  first  chosen.  These  retained  in  office 
three  of  the  former  ministers,  and  appointed  four  new  ones, 
the  selection  being  made,  as  oui  author  admits,  with  good 
discretion,  except  in  the  case  of  SterbJni,  who  was  a  noisy 
agitator,  and  seems  to  have  been  retained  only  on  account 
of  his  inllaence  with  the  mob.  Three  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  resigned  their  seats  as  soon  as  the  republic 
was  proclaimed ;  and  a  number  of  others,  who  disapproved 
that  step,  formed  themselves  into  a  section  on  the  right,  to 
offer  formal  parliamentary  opposition  to  any  measures  of 
destructive  radicalism.  These  acted  with  discretion  and  good 
temper,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  came  so  near  obtaining 
a  majority  of  the  votes,  that  the  dominant  party  were  com- 
pelled to  respect  their  opinions,  and  they  formed  a  salutary 
check  on  the  government, 

The  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  measures  necessary  to 
put  the  array  on  a  respectable  footing,  were  the  first  subjects 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Assembly.  Paper  money 
having  already  undergone  a  great  depreciation,  a  forced  loan 
was  decreed  on  a  graduated  scale,  which  bore  with  peculiar 
severity  on  the  rich.  Those  who  had  a  net  income  exceeding 
two  thousand  crowns  were  obliged  to  pay  one  fifth  of  this 
income  to  the  government;  if  their  income  exceeded  six 
thousand  crowns,  they  paid  one  third ;  and  if  it  amounted  to 
eight  thousand,  one  half  was  required.  These  sums  were 
payable,  however,  in  three  instalments,  at  intervals  of  several 
months;  and  the  republic  lived  only  long  enough  to  claim 
the  first  payment.  With  the  fuuds  thus  obtained,  the  army 
was  made  to  appear  well,  at  least  on  paper.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  provided,  including  five  parks  of  artillery. 
The  legionary  and  volunteer  corps  were  reduced  to  military 
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discipline,  and  formed  the  slcelcton  of  nii  army  which,  if  the 
ranks  had  been  full,  would  have  counted  over  thirty  thousand 
in  the  infantry,  two  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  artillerists. 

Among  these,  however,  were  two  regiments  of  Swiss,  brave 
and  steady  soldiers,  wlio  had  received  llie  Pope's  money,  and 
now  declared  that  they  wonld  adhere  to  their  military  oaths 
with  nowavering  fidelity.  Orders  had  been  sent  to  them,  at 
Bologna,  that  they  should  march  in  a  compact  body  through 
Romagna,  gathering  in  all  detached  companies  that  belonged 
to  them,  committing  no  hostile  act,  but  resolutely  defending 
themselves  and  removing  obstacles  to  their  progress,  and  rejoin 
the  Pope  at  Gaeta,  No  aid  in  money  was  sent  to  them, 
and  no  suggestions  were  made  how  this  difficult  task  was  to 
be  performed.  The  Swiss  officers  informed  the  local  authori- 
ties, as  they  had  promised,  that  such  orders  had  been  received, 
and  announced  their  intention  to  obey  them,  at  whatever  risk, 
though  they  woidd  much  prefer  to  stay  where  they  were,  and 
combat  for  Italian  independence.  Every  attempt  was  made 
to  dissuade  thcin,  but  in  vain;  and  preparations  were  com* 
menced  in  the  city  to  oppose  their  departure  by  force.  Fortu- 
nately, the  want  of  funds  in  their  military  chest,  and  the 
impossibility  of  perfonning  such  a  journey  withont  money, 
brought  about  a  compromise.  They  agreed  to  remain  where 
tJiey  were,  on  condition  of  not  bearing  arms  against  the  Pope 
or  his  allies,  and  to  disband  as  soon  as  their  arrears  should  be 
paid.  But  the  republic  was  as  poor  as  the  Pope ;  and  after 
waiting  for  some  months,  till  the  affairs  of  the  government 
had  become  desperate,  they  were  at  lust  disbanded  without 
their  pay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Papal  government  after- 
wards discharged  the  debt ;  for  no  mercenary  troops  in  Europe 
ever  showed  so  macb  respect  for  the  obligations  they  had 
assumed. 

In  place  of  these  brave  and  well-disciplined  soldiers,  the 
republic  had  the  services  of  such  men  as  wore  congregated  in 
Garibaldi's  legion,  —  hardy,  resolute,  and  fearless,  but  in  their 
appearance  and  conduct  more  like  brigands  than  regular  troops, 
and  quite  as  much  dreaded  by  those  for  whom  they  fought  aa 
by  the  enemy.  But  they  were  invaluable  in  partisan  warfare, 
18* 


or  for  a  desperate  conflict  behind  entreiiclintents ;  and  their 
gallant  commancler  had  tlic  secret  of  taming  their  wild  spirits, 
and  keeping  them  within  tolerable  Testmiut.  Farini  speaks 
favorably  of  hia  disposition,  and  of  the  general  good  conduct 
of  his  men  while  they  were  engaged  in  defence  of  the  city. 
At  first,  there  were  about  as  many  foreigners  aa  Italians 
among  them ;  but  their  ranks  were  largely  recruited  in  the 
northern  proWnces  through  which  they  passed,  persons  of  idle 
and  vicious  habits  but  adventurous  spirits  readily  joining  the 
motley  troop,  and  a  corps  was  thus  formed  exceeding  a 
thousand  men,  mostJy  of  native  btrth.  Before  hostilities 
began,  their  number  was  doubled. 

Two  other  events  made  the  month  of  Fehruary,  1849,  a 
memorable  one  in  the  history  of  Italian  politics :  the  first  was 
the  downfall  of  the  ducal  government  in  Tuscany,  and  the 
second  was  the  appearance  of  Mazzini  upon  the  scene. 
Amiable  and  well  meaning,  enjoying  the  afiection  of  the 
people  whose  interests  he  studied,  the  Grand  Duke  was  yet 
lamentably  deficient  in  energy  and  statesmanship.  He  imi- 
tated Piua  IX.  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  commenced 
the  work  of  political  reform, —  a  work  that  he  probably  car- 
ried quite  as  far  as  a  large  majority  of  his  native-born  sub- 
jects desired.  But  he  gave  way  even  sooner  than  the  Pope 
to  indecision  and  despondency,  and  quickly  followed  him  into 
exile.  His  timidity,  aiid  his  needless  desertion  of  them,  were 
the  only  faults  that  his  people  could  lay  to  his  charge.  The 
Grand  Duke  was  ruined  by  the  possession  of  the  only  nour- 
ishing seaport  in  Italy,  Leghorn  bad  long  been  a  free  port, 
and  its  prosperous  commerce  gave  a  motley  character  to  its 
population.  The  year  of  revolutions,  and  tbe  mild  characteT 
of  the  ducal  govcmmentT  filled  it  with  a  rabble  of  noisy  agi- 
tators and  political  refugees,  and  it  became  a  hotbed  of  intem- 
perance and  sedition.  The  political  clubs  established  there, 
and  the  bands  of  emissaries  whom  they  sent  out,  overawed 
the  simple  countryfolk  and  the  peaceful  Florentines.  The 
timid  Dnke,  yielding  to  their  clamor,  which  he  mistook  for 
the  popular  voice,  accepted  the  democratic  ministry  which 
they  nominated,  —  Guerrazzi  and  Montanelll  being  its  chiefs, 
— •  and  passively  sanctioned  all  the  measures  which  they  pro- 
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posed.  Among  these  was  a  proposal  for  the  election  of  Tus- 
can represeutatives  to  the  grand  Constituent  Assembly  for 
bII  Italy,  to  which  he  assented  with  great  misgivings,  lest  the 
censure  fulminated  by  the  Holy  Father,  against  all  wlio  took 
part  ill  that  proceeding,  might  reach  him.  He  hoped  thut  the 
bill  might  be  defeated  iu  the  Legislative  Asacmbly;  and  when 
this  hope  failed  him,  and  a  message  came  from  the  Pope  that 
the  sentence  did  hang  over  him  and  over  Tuscany,  he  refused 
to  sign  the  law.  His  uneasiness  and  despondency  had  been 
increasing  ever  since  the  events  of  November  at  Rome,  and 
the  flight  of  Pias.  He  could  bear  the  loss  of  his  crown,  he 
said,  but  his  conscience  was  immovable  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  he  could  not  give  his  baal  sanction  to  the  measure. 
After  this  refusal,  Florence  might  not  be  a  safe  abode  for 
him;  even  Siena,  a  city  distinguished  for  attachment  to  his 
government  and  devotion  to  his  person,  and  whither  he  had 
already  sent  his  family,  might  be  disturbed  by  civil  broils. 
"  He  would  go  off,  commending  Tuscany  to  the  Lord  God, 
and  to  the  good  sense  and  conscientiousness  of  his  people." 
He  went  first,  on  the  7th  of  February,  to  Santo  Stefauo,  a 
petty  fishing  village  on  a  small  peninsula  in  the  south  of  his 
dorainiona,  where  he  was  under  the  protection  of  two  English 
mou-of-war,  one  of  which,  at  his  own  request,  soon  afterwards 
conveyed  him  to  Oacta. 

The  news  of  his  flight  created  great  agitation  in  Florence, 
where,  though  the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  grieved 
and  were  silent,  the  clubs  and  the  populace  poured  out  into 
the  streets,  and  shouted  for  a  provisional  governmeut  and  a 
republic.  The  mob  broke  into  the  hall  of  the  legislative 
.iVssembly,  and  under  the  t«rror  of  their  presence,  after  many 
of  the  deputies  had  withdrawn,  a  bill  was  hastily  passed, 
appointing  the  two  ministers  abeady  named,  together  with 
Mazzini,  a  triumvirate,  to  carry  on  the  government.  Liberty 
trees  were  planted  iu  many  places,  and  the  Parisian  pattern 
of  a  revolution  was  copied  with  tolerable  faithfulness,  though 
on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  seemed  a  ludicrous  caricature. 

"  The  Tuscan  Triumvirs  had  dissolved  (be  Parliament,  and  had 
HummoQcd  a  General  Assembly,  i-liosen  by  direct  and  universal  suf- 
fnge,  fbrthe  11th  of  March.    Their  government  woa  very  speedily 
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molested  by  something , of  danger,  and  more  of  dread  ;  for  no  sooner 
were  llie  Tuscan  population  aware  of  the  reasons  of  the  Sovereign's 
departure  from  Siena,  thnn,  both  at  Siena  itself,  and  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  places,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  districts  about  Florence, 
there  were  demonstrations  of  resentment,  and  some  efforts  to  rein- 
state the  royal  authority.  Thereupon  the  alarm  bells  rang  in  Flo- 
rence, and  forces  were  despatched  to  put  down  the  movement  of  the 
country  folks,  who  were  huzzaing  for  Leopold  II.,  under  the  idea  he 
had  returned,  of  which  there  was  a  rumor.  Some  persons  were  then 
arrested  ;  among  them,  Stuart,  an  Englishman,  and  Kicciardi,  a  Nea- 
politan, who  were  deemed  to  be  instigators  or  accomplices  in  those 
demonstrations.  At  the  same  time,  Gucrrazzi  sent  orders  to  the 
Isle  of  Elba  to  repel  the  Grand  Duke,  if  he  should  put  in  there  ;  utid 
the  steamer  Giglio,  manned  at  Leghorn,  made  sail  thence  to  cliase 
him.  He  had,  however,  from  S.  Stefano,  ordered  General  Laugier, 
commandant  of  the  Tuscan  forces,  who  continued  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  throne,  to  use  force,  and  liad  apprised  him  that  he  had  sent  for 
Ficdmonlcse  succors.  The  General  marched  from  the  Sardinian 
and  ilodenese  frontier,  where  be  was  encamped  ;  and,  giving  out  that 
those  succors  were  at  hand,  be  moved  on  Pietra  Santa,  and  on 
Viareggio  towards  Lucca,  whence  ho  entered  into  correspondence  and 
arrangements  with  the  Constitutionalists]  about  attempting  a  restora- 
tion."   pp.  241,  242. 

Had  not  the  Grand  Duke  changed  hia  mind,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Laugier  would  have  restored  the  former 
goveniment  with  little  diificulty.  But  at  Gaeta,  Austrian 
itilluoiice  was  predominant,  mid  the  Piedmontese  were 
viewed  as  little  better  than  the  noisy  and  factious  mob 
whom  they  offered  to  reduce  to  order.  The  Grand  Duke 
i^  told  that  Austria  could  not  allow  the  intervention  of 
Miti  that  he  must  look  for  restoration  to  the  same 
»  who  were  soon  tn  lead  back  Pius  IX.  in  tri- 
As  the  Duke  una  reluctant  to  adopt  any 
pt  would  lead  to  immediate  bloodshed,  he  sent 
',  who  could  only  act  in  concert  with  Pied- 
9  further  resistance,  but  allow  things  to  take 


prepared  for  him  at  Florence,  Mazzini 

liately  announced  his  piu'- 

the  great  cause  of  United  Italy,  to 
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convert  Tuscany  into  a  province  of  the   Roman   Bepublto. 
This  plan,  however,  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  Triumvirs, 
or  of  the  liberty  party  generally,  who  were  naturally  reluctant 
to  sink  into  provincial  insignificance,  after  Tuscany  had  f^o 
long  been  an  independent  state.     Iii  fact,  however  captivat- 
ing the  schemes  for  a  United  Germany  and  a  United  Italy 
might  appear  to  a  set  of  political  dreamers  in  their  closets, 
they  showed  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  when  they 
attempted  to  carry  them  into  effect  during  the  struggle  for 
reconstructing  the  governments  of  Europe  on  a  more  liberal 
basis,  in   1848.     They  thought  to  Hatter  national  pride  by 
such   projects,  but  really  bumbled  it ;   as  they  proposed  to 
merge  little  states  in  large  ones,  and  to  destroy  many  sepa- 
rate theatres  for  the  gratification  of  ambition  and  the  display 
of  independent  authority.     A  small  state  clings  to  Its  inde- 
pendence with  even  greater  afieetiou  than  a  large  one  ;  and 
the  history  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  our  own  country,  proves 
that  there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
bringing  under  a  united  government  several  distinct  commu- 
nities,  which  have  enjoyed  even  for  a  short  lime  the  darling 
privilege  of  governing  themselves.     Mazzini  saw  at  once  the 
necessity    of    cloaking   his    magnificent    scheme    under   the 
grand  and  mystical   name    of   unification,  —  which  reminds 
one  of  the  corresponding  phrase,  the  solidarity  of  the  peoples. 
But  not  even  thus  coidd  he  render  it  palatable  to  the  Tuscan 
government,  or  the  Tuscans  themselves.     He  could  not  help  i 
seeing,  also,   that  the    Triumvirate  were   weak,  and    that  aj 
great  majority  of  the  people  wished  the  Duke  back  again,! 
and  things  restored  to  theit  former  courses.     "  He  admitted 
to  Capponi  that  Italy  did  not  seem  inclined  for  a  republic, 
but  protested  that  by  a  republic  only  could  she  obtain  succesa 
and  unitj-,  and  that  the  precedent  and  the  effort  should  bo 
made,  so  that  the  seed  might  ripen  with  time."     Rome  wa^s, 
the  only  theatre  for  him,  as  Rome  alone  offered  a  stage  sufli— 
eiently  magnificent,   and   historical   associations   grand    anc^ 
stirring  enough,  for  a  full   display  of  patriotic  enthusiasna 
and   popular  eloquence.      To    Rome,  accordingly,  he   went 
leaving  the  Tuscan  Republic  to  run  Its  own  chances  of 
isolated  existence.     Its  career  was  a  short  one. 
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V     ,  i.i  ,v  >L«viu  the  Constituent  met     On  the  evening  of 

««.w^v^  v^fuemw^i  Dictator ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  it 

^5w>*  .iV  uuioa  with  Rome.     Signal  courage  was  shown  in 

N,;.iiv;s  bv  ^''^  physician  Venturucci,  who  broke  the  thread 

V     ;nV*«.  ;o  pwfHJse  the  restoration  of  the  Sovereign  under  the 

..^«.s«ku  Statute.     Now  that  Piedmont  was  beaten,  and  Europe 

a; vat*,  Guerrazzi  clearly  saw  that  to  be  the  only  course 

:„j,^,     "l^e  insurrection  of  Genoa,  however,  either  revived  his 

K  *  V  x  .<"  A  ^neral  rising,  or  checked  his  wish  for  a  restoration  in  Tus- 
.«,i-.  He  sent  thither  his  agents  with  instigations  and  assistance; 
•..^i  le  alk>wed  Montanelli  to  exert  himself  there  with  effect  in  feeding 
A-i^l  ^K>wing  up  the  flame.  When,  however,  Grenoa  was  reduced  to 
^ni.^quillity,  and  Montanelli  was  gone  as  Envoy  to  Paris,  it  would 
>^vm  that  the  Dictator  secretly  promoted  the  plan  of  restoring  the 
i\iustitutional  Throne.  But  it  was  too  late :  the  tumults  ever  reviv- 
ing spread  wider :  the  bands  from  Leghorn,  while  they  composed  them, 
kindled  fresh  hatred  by  their  violence:  that  unruly  and  contentious 
tribe  caused  affliction  to  the  gentler  Tuscans,  and  resentment  in  the 
Florentine  populace.  During  the  Easter  festival,  they  filled  the 
taverns  and  the  streets  with  scandals  and  came  to  blows.  On  the 
11th  of  April,  some  new  squabbles  gave  rise  to  a  popular  outburst: 
the  people  of  Florence  sounded  their  bells,  and  took  to  arms  to  pay 
off  the  Leghomers.  Civic  blood  was  shed,  and  Guerrazzi,  mounting 
on  horseback,  tried  to  make  peace ;  but  he  was  met  with  slights  and 
blows,  and  he  got  off  with  his  life  only  by  betaking  himself  to  the  fort- 
ress of  San  Giovanni,  together  with  his  friends  froni  Leghorn,  whom 
then  he  sent  away  safe  by  the  railroad.  Meantime,  the  Municipality 
had  assumed  the  functions  of  Grovemment,  and,  though  threatened  by 
some  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  had  proclaimed  the  res- 
toration of  the  Constitutional  Throne,  and  had  invited  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  to  share  in  the  administration,  Capponi 
among  them,  who  was  accompanied  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  by  the 
people,  shouting  '  Capponi  for  ever !  none  but  honest  fellows  for  us  !  * 
Guerrazzi,  on  returning  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  faltered,  wheeled 
about,  closed  with  the  restoration,  and  seemed  ready  to  take  a  seat  in 
tlie  Provisional  Executive  Committee;  but  the  country  people,  who 
had  llocked  in,  as  well  as  the  Florentine  commonalty,  menaced  him 
with  death,  and  he  was  kept  prisoner/*     pp.  372-374. 

The  news  of  this  movement  was  brought  to  Gaeta  by  a 
deputation  of  citizens,  who  came  to  announce  the  wash  of  the 
people  that  the  government  should  be  reestablished  on  the 
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basisof  tbc  coiistitutinu  already  granted.  The  Grsind  Duchess, 
who  was  far  more  inclined  to  absolutism  than  her  husband, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  See,  we  have  lost  the  opportunity 
for  a  good  restoration."  It  is  certain  that  the  coiiiiseilors  who 
there  snrrounded  the  Grand  Duke  would  liave  been  better 
pleased  if  the  Florentines  bad  remained  quiet,  waiting  till 
their  sovereign  should  be  brought  bacic,  without  condition.«,  by 
Austrian  bayonets.  Some  still  advised  him  to  insist  on  an 
unconditional  restoration.  But  others  were  more  prudent,  and 
Leopold's  own  temper  inclined  to  leniency  and  forbearance. 
He  issued  a  proclamation,  formally  promising  to  uphold  free 
institutions,  and,  in  token  of  his  good  faith,  sent  a  commis- 
aioner  to  Florence  to  govern  provisionally  in  his  name.  Leg- 
horn alone,  obstinate  to  the  last,  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
restoration,  and  shut  her  gates  against  the  Duke's  oflicers, 
though  she  thereby  only  inclosed  anarchy  within  her  walls. 
By  thus  affording  a  prcti-st,  though  a  slight  one,  for  Austrian 
intervention,  she  was  the  means  of  doing  irremediable  injury 
to  the  cause  that  she  affected  to  cherish. 

Mazzini  was  received  at  Rome  with  open  arms,  and  with 
the  honors  really  due  to  his  many  sufferings  and  unwearied 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom.  The  rights  of  citi- 
zenship were  immediately  given  to  him,  (he  belonged  to 
Genoa,)  the  Constituent  Assembly  admitted  him,  and  a  few 
other  natives  of  other  Italian  states,  to  a  place  in  their  ranks, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  his  appearance  there,  he  was  received 
with  general  plaudits,  and  the  President  requested  bira  to  sit 
by  his  side.  He  made  a  brief  address,  speaking  with  much 
humility  of  himself,  and  in  his  usual  mystical  and  prophetic 
vein  of  the  cause.  The  Rome  of  the  Emperors  and  Rome  of 
the  Popes,  he  said,  which  had  conquered  the  world  by  the 
sword  and  the  cross,  had  passed  away,  and  the  Rome  of  the 
People,  destined  to  a  still  more  glorious  career,  had  come. 
Though  probably  aware  that  the  cause  had  already  become 
desperate,  he  spoke  with  unbounded  confidence  of  its  triumph. 

**  We  may  have  to  fight  a  holy  battle  nguinat  the  single  enemy  thai 
tliTcatcna  us — against  Aaslria.  We  will  fight  her,  we  will  couquer 
her.    I  trust  that,  please  God,  the  Btrauger  ahall  never  again  have  to 
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say  what  to  this  day  he  often  repeats,  in  reference  to  our  affairs,  that 
this  blaze  from  Rome  is  an  ignis  fatuiis,  a  gleam  that  flits  from  tomb 
to  tomb.  No ;  the  world  shall  see  it  is  a  Star,  everlasting,  brilliant, 
pure,  even  as  those  which  glow  in  our  Italian  sky." 

No  wonder  that  the  hearts  of  the  excitable  Italians  were 
carried  away  by  this  rich  fusion  of  eloquence  into  poetry,  till 
they  were  ready  to  accept  Mazzini's  dreams  for  truth !  He 
is  the  only  rival  of  the  great  Hungarian  in  a  kind  of  popular 
oratory  which  they  two  may  be  said  to  have  invented,  and 
which,  though  it  does  not  stir  the  clear  intellects  and  cold 
temperaments  of  western  and  northern  nations  to  any  other 
feeling  than  that  of  admiring  wonder,  may  well  kindle  the 
quick  passions  and  glowing  imaginations  of  the  south  and 
the  east  into  a  resistless  flame.  Henceforward,  to  adopt  Fa- 
rini's  phrase,  the  revolution  at  Rome  became  incarnate  in  Maz- 
zini.  Before  the  end  of  the  month,  he  was  appointed,  with  two 
colleagues,  to  a  triumvirate,  which  virtually  received  all  power 
in  the  state.  His  two  associates  readily  acknowledging  his 
supremacy,  he  was  in  fact  dictator  and  autocrat.  He  did  not 
abuse  his  power;  the  republic  under  his  guidance  suffered 
many  misfortunes,  but  incurred  no  disgrace. 

Our  author's  sketch  of  Mazzini's  character  betrays  dislike 
and  some  spite ;  but  it  is  executed  with  considerable  spirit, 
and  comes  so  near  the  truth  that  we  borrow  a  portion  of  it, 
defaced,  as  it  is,  in  a  wretched  translation. 

"  That  he  has  no  well-defined  system,  religious,  social,  or  political, 
is  untrue ;  for  steady,  nay  dogged,  he  is  in  this  one  proposition,  that 
Italy  must  become  a  single  State,  with  Rome  for  her  capital,  through 
the  medium  of  a  revolution,  a  war,  and  a  democracy.  In  theology  he 
is  a  Deist,  a  Pantheist,  and  a  Rationalist,  by  turns  ;  or  a  compound  of 
all.  lie  might  seem  a  Christian,  but  none  can  tell  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  or  of  what  denomination.  At  one  time  he  appeared  in 
every  thing  to  copy  La  Mennais,  —  another  man  without  a  system.  He 
was  not  always  a  Republican,  or  did  not  show  it,  at  any  rate,  when,  in 
1832,  lie  invited  King  Charles  Albert  to  act  the  Liberator.  If  Repub- 
lican he  were,  it  was  a  strange  kind  of  Republic  that  he  fancied,  when, 
in  18 17,  he  exhorted  Pius  IX.  *  to  have  faith,'  and  thought  him  capable 
of  every  national,  nay,  humanitarian  effort.  At  another  time,  he  wrote 
against  the  theories  of  what  is  called  Socialism :  then,  when  the  wheel 
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went  round,  he  concocted  a  fresh  essay,  and  allied  with  ttip  Socialists 
of  all  nations.  .  I  consider  Mazzini  to  be  altogether  a  man  of  medio- 
crity, but  lie  is  a  real- genius  in  point  of  tenacity,  along  with  unbounded 
pride  under  a  modest  and  lowly  aspect ;  he  is  of  good  morals,  liberal^ 
kind,  most  considerate  to  his  friends,  with  a  great,  gift  of  wheedling, 
and  with  a  headstrong  temperament  amidst  the  universal  debility  of 
this  generation.  Amidst  the  vices  of  many  of  his  followers,  he  is  vir- 
tuous :  his  language  is  easy,  imaginative,  insinuating ;  he  has  fantastic 
notions,  which  the  vulgar  take  for  sublimity ;  he  has  pity  for  the  vices, 
nay,  too  much  also  for  the  enormities,  of  his  devotees,  and  he  is  always 
warm  in  the  protection  of  an  associate.  His  habits  and  ways  are  de^ 
mocratic ;  nay,  he  is  an  idolater  of  the  people,  whom,  in  heaven  and 
earth,  he  puts  ou  a  level  with  Grod.  Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the 
sources  of  his  power.  .  «  .  .  .  He  talks  much  of  an  apostolate  and  a 
priesthood,  and  in  fact  he  has  the  nature  of  a  priest  more  than  of  a 
statesman  i  he,  too,  can  see  nothing  in  Italy  but  his  own  clique ;  he 
wants  to  tether  the  world  to  the  round  of  his  one,  eternal,  immutable 
idea.  What  should  he  care  for  the  woes  of  mankind !  All  who  suffer 
for,  all  who  die  in,  Mazzini,  are  martyrs ;  they  are  not  merely  inscribed 
in  the  register  of  the  free  citizens  of  Italy,  it  is  the  martyrology  of  the 
Mazzinian  Faith  which  claims  them.  What  are  years,  what  are  gene- 
rations, in  the  reckoning  of  the  eternal  idea  ?  He  knows  he  is  to 
triumph ;  nay,  he  seems  to  know  it  straight  from  God :  it  is  a  saint,  it 
is  one  inspired,  who  speaks ;  he  curses  and  pray$,  he  blesses  and  hurls 

anathemas ;  he  is  Pontiff,  Prince,  Apostle,  Priest."    pp.  304  -  306. 

« 

Mazzini's  first  object,  at  Rome,  was  to  carry  out  his  plan 
of  unification  with  Tuscany.  The  Prince  of  Canino,  the 
noisiest  demagogue  that  the  Bonaparte  family  ever  produced, 
heartily  seconded  him  in  this  undertaking,  which  was  natu- 
rally popular  at  the  place  which  was  to  be  the  head  of  the 
united  republic.  The  Prince  wished  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
ill  a  very  summary  manner,  by  immediately  abolishing  the 
barriers  and  customrhouses,  and  declaring  that  the  union  had 
already  taken  effect.  But  Mazzini  thought  it  would  be  more 
civil,  if  not  more  prudent,  first  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
other  party ;  -and  for  this  purpose,  he  sent  to  Florence  three 
commissioners,  among  whom  were  two  former  ministers  of 
the  iiepublie,'  and  to  whom  were  afterwards  added  Ciceruac- 
chio'and  one  or  two  other  leaders  of  the  mbb,'in  order  to  con- 
cilfate  the  Tuscan  {)op'ulace.    But  no  result.foUowed,  for  the 
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Tuscans,  though  not  so  proud  and  jealous  as  the  Romans,  had 
just  as  little  willingness  to  be  absorbed  into  a  neighboring 
state.     The  more   dignified   commissioners  were   coldly   re- 
ceived at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Ciceruacchio  was  laughed  at, 
"and  Tuscany  continued  Tuscan,  a  gentle  land,  where  the 
hurricane  of  revolution  hardly  raised  the  dust  upon  its  face." 
The  project  of  convoking  ^  Constituent  Assembly  for  all 
Italy  then  came  up  for  discussion ;  and  it  was  first  proposed 
that  the  Roman  Assembly  should  immediately  elect,  as  a  de- 
putation to  it,  sixty  of  its  own  members,  in  order  that  the 
other  Italian  states  might  be  incited  to  speedy  action.     Others 
reasonably  maintained  that  this  would  be  the  assumption  of 
a  power  never  granted  to  them,  and  that  the  primary  assem- 
blies must  be  again  convoked,  for  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  delegates.     This  opinion  prevailed,  though  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry,  as  it  amounted  to  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  measure ;  but  the  moderate  party  rightly  de- 
clared, that,  when  war  was  soon  to  break  out  in  upper  Italy, 
it  was  not  seasonable  to  enter  into  dispute  about  the  various 
plans  for  confederation  or  union.    .  The  rapid  progress   of 
events  left  no  time  for  renewing  the  project,  and  the  electoral 
bodies  were  never  convened  for  this  purpose.     Thus,  though 
the  people  of  every  state  in  the  peninsula  had  now  held  the 
government  in  their  own  hands  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
the  first  step  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  grand  scheme  of  a  United 
Italy  was  never  taken. 

Other  matters  of  immediate  importance  now  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly.  To  relieve  the  finances,  the 
ministers  were  authorized  to  coin  and  circulate  a  million  of 
crowns  of  base  metal,  the  real  value  of  which  should  be  only 
two  fifths  of  its  declared  value ;  in  other  words,  the  money  was 
to  be  three  fifths  counterfeit.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
ration of  public  and  private  bankruptcy,  as  all  debts  could  be 
discharged  by  payment  of  the  depreciated  coin,  and  littlie 
reliance  could  be -placed  on  the  pledge  of  the  government  at 
a  future  day  to  redeem  it  at  par.  Vigorous  measures  also  had 
to  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  assassinations  ffom  political 
motives,  which  had  become  alarmingly  frequent  at  Ancona, 
Imola,  and  other- places.     The  frequency  of  such  crimes  has 
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always  been -the  peculiar  reproach  of  Italy;  and  the  late 
revolutionary  period  was  as  deeply  stained  by  them  as  any 
dther  epoch  ih  its  history.  The  mania  for  th^m  seems  to  be 
contagious,  and  when  one  frightful  example  is  set,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  be  followed,  in  quick  succession,  by  many  oJ;hers. 
At  Rome,  indeed,  the  assassination  of  Rossi  was  known  to 
•have  had  so  fatal  an  effect  -upon  the  cause,  through  the  burst 
of  horror  and  indignation  with  which  the  account  of  it  was 
received  in  other  lands,  that  the  authorities  exerted  then\- 
selves  successfully  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  But 
it  was  fearfully  common  in  the  smaller  cities,  showipg  the 
intensity  of  passion  which  the  political  changes  had  aw^ak- 
ened,  and  the  impotency  of  the  new  government  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order.  A  law  was  passed  to  authorize  the  sum- 
mary trial  and  punishment  of  the  guilty ;  and  the  ministry 
made  the  most  earnest  appeals  to  the  local  magistrates,  to 
use  vigorous  measures  to  check  the  evil.  The  Minister  for 
the  Interior  published  an  energetic  proclamation  upon  the 
subject,  and  wrote  thus  to  Count  Laderchi,  then  governor  of 
the  province  of  Ravenna :  — "  Come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  presidents  of  the  nearest  provinces ;  support  one 
another,  and,  for  God's  sake,  take  care  that  the  social  exist- 
ence of  those  most  unhappy  districts  may,  in  some  manner 
or  other,  be  protected.  The  government  has  done  every 
thing  it  could,  in  the  way  of  exceptional  powers,  plenary 
discretion,  and  the  rest,  to  conquer  the  evil  as  far  as  possi- 
ble." Laderchi  did  act  with  energy,  and  by  getting  together 
a  number  of  armed  citizens  and  a  few  carabineers,  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  whole  of  a  gang  of  assassins,  who  had  kept 
Imola  in  terror  for  weeks.  The  following  iu  Farini's  account 
of  'the  state  of  things  at  Ancona. 

"  In  broad  dav,  they  murdered  alike  in  the  open  places,  in  the 
courts  of  mansions,  and  in  houses  of  resort,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
soldiery,  who  let  them  alone ;  aye,  there  were  officers  of  police,  who, 
playing  simultaneously  the  ruffian,  the  judge,  and  the  executioner, 
put  the  townsmen,  whom  it  was  their  duty  by  office  to  defend  against 
injury,  to  death.  Happy  he  who  could  purchase  life  with  gold,  or 
save  it  by  flight,  such  was  the  sway  of  panic  over  the  public  mind, 
such  the  collapse  of  all  authority,  such  the  insolence  of  this  tyranny. 
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OCSten  in  these  pnges  does  the  sad  recollection  recur,  and  the  mind 
indignantly  recoils  from  the  relation  of  details.  Freedom  abandons 
the  spots  defiled  by  assassination ;  civilization  disowns,  and  God  at 
this  day  punishes  witlv  rigid  serv'itude,  those  atrocious  practices.  The 
crimes  committed  at  Ancona  with  impunity  grew  to  such  an  height, 
that  the  foreign  Consuls  made  complaints  to  the  government^  and 
spread  abroad  the  horrible  relation.  Some  Deputies  from  Ancona,^ 
Baldi,  Pollini,  and  Berretta,  demanded  decisive  measures  of  repres- 
sion ;  and  Baldi  offered  to  gq  thither  as  Commissioner  for  their  en- 
forcement. But  these  members  had  voted  against  proclaiming  the 
Republic,  and  were  reputed  to  be  Moderates ;  accordingly  they  were 
not  in  such  credit  as  to  make  Mazzini  willing  to  confide  in  them. 
He  sent  as  Commissioners,  in  their  stead,  Dallongaro  and  one  Bema- 
bei,  of  Sinigallia.  These  men,  miserable  trucklers  to  the  lawless 
butchers  and  to  the  sovereign  rabble,  aggravated  the  odious  reputation 
of  the  government.  Later,  however,  he  sent  Felice  Orsini,  of  Imola, 
who,  to  his  own  great  honor^  and  the  no  less  comfort  of  the  city,  took 
resolute  and  severe  steps  for  the  public  security ;  for,  having  de- 
clared the  state  of  siege,  and  cheered  up  the  respectable  citizens,  he 
arrested  the  rufRans  when  off  their  guard,  and  consigned  them  to  the 
tribunals."    pp.  888,  889. 

Once  more,  general  enthusiasm  was  so  far  awakened  at 
Rome  that  minor  political  differences  were  forgotten,  by  the 
arrival,  in  the  middle  of  March,  of  an  envoy  from  Piedmont, 
announcing  that  that. kingdom  had  again  rushed  into  war 
with  Austria,  and  asking  aid  for  the  final  struggle  for  Italian 
independence.  There  was  but  a  short  debate  in  the  Assembly. 
Mazzini  declared  that  they  would  think  no  more  about  forms 
of  government,  for  there  were  now  but  two  classes  of  Ita- 
lians, —  those  who  favored,  and  those  who  opposed,  the  war 
of  independence  and  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the 
Austrians.  "  Republican  Rome  would  fight  at  the  same 
moment,  and  in  the  same  ranks,  with  monarchical  Pied- 
mont" The  ladies  who  were  present  in  the  gallery  pulled 
off  their  jewels  and  threw  them  upon  the  floor,  as  an  offering 
to  their  country.  Public  spirit  was  kindled  anew  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  chivalrous  soven^ign  rushing  once  more  into  a 
desperate  contest,  in  the  vain  hope  of  emancipating  his 
native  land  and  retrieving  his  lost  honor.  There  was  a 
general  cry  for  money  and  arms.     Twelve  battalions  of  the 
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National  Guard  were  equipped  for  permanent  duty,  the  stu- 
dents were  formed  into  a  legion,  and  the  Carabineers  were 
put  in  readiness  for  the  field.  Public  prayers  were  offered  in 
the  churches,  to  obtain  a  blessing  on  the  Italian  war. 

One  short  week,  the  fever  of  enthusiasm  and  preparation 
continued;  and  then  came  the  terrible  news  of  the  over- 
whelming defeat  at  Novara,  the  abdication  of  the  broken- 
hearted Charles  Albert,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  effect  of  this  intelligence  upon  the  populace  was 
a  little  mitigated,  at  first,  by  the  accounts  almost  simulta- 
neously received  from  Genoa,  that  the  people  of  that  city  had 
risen  in  arms,  had  expelled  the  Piedmontese  authorities,  and 
established  a  republican  government.  Mazzini,  himself  a 
Genoese,  was  thrown  into  an  ecstasy,  and  announced  the 
joyous  tidings  in  a  proclamation  which  ended  thus  :  —  "  The 
last  prestige  is  gone,  the  monarchical  principle  is  doomed ; 
the  triumph  is  for  God  and  the  people,  who  never  break 
faith."  It  is  difiJcult  to  believe  that  a  sane  man  could  have 
dictated  this  glowing  language  upon  so  slight  encourage- 
ment At  the  court  of  Gaeta,  on  the  other  hand,  the  news  of 
the  Genoese  insurrection  rather  heightened  the  rejoicings  for 
the  victory  at  Novara,  since  it  was  perceived  that  so  senseless  a 
revolt  would  do  as  much  harm  to  the  republican  (^use,  as  the 
shock  of  arms  had  done  to  Italian  independence.  The  Ge- 
noese made  hardly  a  show  of  resistance  to  a  division  of  the 
Piedmontese  army,  which  quickly  obtained  possession  of  the 
forts  and  the  city ;  and  the  young  king  contemptuously  par- 
doned all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  movement,  except  a 
few  ringleaders.  Avezzana,  -apparently  the  only  brave  man 
among  the  insurgents,  made  his  escape,  and  afterwards  played 
a  noble  part  in  the  gallant  defence  of  Rome. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  Mazzini  had  the  hard  task  of  an- 
nouncing to  the 'Assembly  the  defeat  of  the  Piedmontese,  the 
fall  of  Genoa,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Grand  Duke's  power 
in  Tuscany,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people.  Venice 
alone,  protected  by  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic,  still  displayed 
the  republican  flag,  -as  if  to  cheer  thfe  Romans  with  -the 
thqught  that  they  were  not  wholly  isolated  la  defending  the 
cause  of  free  institutions  in  Italy.     But  after  Piodmont  had 
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fallen,  it  was  evident  that  Venice  could  not  long  bold  out 
againf^t  her  assailants.  Then,  if  ever,  was  the  time  for  Rome 
to  make  terms  with  the  Pope,  and  invite  him  to  return  in 
peace  tq  the  city,  on  condition  of  preserving  and  upholding 
the  free  constitution  which  he  had  granted  the  year  before. 
But  the  Triumvir  had  no  thought  of  surrender  or  compro- 
mise, and  instead  of  advising  prudence,  he  openly  denounced 
it.  The  Assembly  tumultuously  adopted  Sterbini's  proposi- 
tion — "  Let  us  make  a  solemn  oath  rather  to  be  buried 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  country,  than  to  recede  from  the 
republican  principle  which  we  have  proclaimed."  A  decree 
was  passed  at  the  same  session,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  invok- 
ing the  utmdst  hostility  of  the  Church,  that  the  rural  estates 
of  the  religious  corporations,  already  secularized,  should  now 
be  divided  into  allotments  for  those  families  who  had  no 
other  means  of  livelihood,  and  who  should  hold  them  on  per- 
petual lease,  burdened  only  by  a  moderable  and  redeemable 
quit-rent.  The  first  draft  of  the  new  constitution  was  also 
read  by  the  committee  having  this  subject  in  charge ;  but  as 
the  instrument  never  went  into  effect,  we  need  not  analyze 
its  contents*  It  differed  from  other  European  schemes  of  a 
republican  constitution,  chiefly  by  the  aflfectation  of  preserving 
the  names  and  offices  that  had  been  rendered  classical  by  the 
ancient  Roman  Republic. 

These  proceedings  indicated  that  the  -government,  though 
under  sentence  of  death,  was  determined  to  meet  its  fate 
bravely,  and  die  with  decency.  According  as  they  are  viewed 
by  friends  or  opponents,  they  will-  be  stigmatized  as- political 
fanaticism,  or  honored  as  fideUty  to  principle.  No  measures 
were  taken  to  obtain  foreign  aid,  though  a  sort  of  remon- 
strance or  manifesto  was  addressed  to  the  governments  of 
France  and  England,  announcing  that  the  Republic  had 
decreed  the  Pope's  independence  and  the  fi^ee  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  power,  but  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  restora- 
tion of  his  temporal  authority,  declaring  itself  not  responsible 
'  for  the  sanguinary  consequences  that  might  ensue.  But  as 
the  envoys  of  the  Republic  were  not  recognized  by  these 
governments,  no  answer  was  returned  to  this  manifesto,  ^nd 
probably  none  was  expected. 
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The  Triumvirs  probably  entertained  a  hope  that  the  fre- 
quent revolutions  in  France  might  at  last  bring  a  party  into 
power  which  would  declare  in  favor  of  the  sister  republic  at 
Rome,  or  at  least  protect  it  against  the  intervention  of  Spain 
and  Austria.  Naples  alone,  though  with  the  spiritual  influ- 
ence of  the  Pope  on  its  side,  the  Romans  did  not  fear,  to 
encounter  ;  even  Ciceruacchio  could  afford  to  despise  Fer- 
dinand. But  if  such  hopes  were  cherished,  due  allowance 
was  not  made  for  the  difficulties  and  perils  which  would 
necessarily  surround  any  party  or  individual  who  might  be 
brought  uppermost  by  the  wave  of  revolution  at  Paris, — 
perils  which  would  be  enhanced  a  thousand-fold  by  the  out- 
break of  a  war  with  Austria,  and  by  unpardonable  offence 
given  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  all  sincere  Catholics. 
France,  indeed,  desired  to  prevent  Austria  from  obtaining 
entire  control  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  for  this  purpose, 
if  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  was  inevitable,  she  was  deter- 
mined it  should  take  place  through  her  own  intervention 
rather  than  by  German  arms.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  at 
least  during  the  dictatorship  of  Cavaignac,  and  the  early  part 
of  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  she  was  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  mediating  between  the  Pope  and  his  subjects,  —  of 
procuring  his  return,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  upholding  the 
free  institutions  which  he  had  formerly  granted.  Louis  Na- 
poleon's selfish  aims,  and  the  virtual  alliance  which  he  con- 
tracted with  the  ultra  Catholics — an  alliance  that  has  been 
one  chief  cause  of  his  subsequent  success  —  afterwards  in- 
duced him  to  change  this  policy,  and  really  to  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  Pius  without  any  limitations  of  his  temporal 
authority  or  any  guaranties  for  freedom.  But  that  the  French 
were  sincere  at  first  in  their  avowed  intention  to  adopt  a  mid- 
dle course,  is  fully  proved  by  the  history  of  the  negotiations 
that  is  given  by  Farini.  They  'wished  the  case  of  Rome  to 
be  made  parallel  to  that  of  Tuscany,  —  that  is,  that  the  Con- 
stitutional party  should  be  restored  to  power,  and  should  then 
recall  the  Pope  of  their  own  accord,  under  a  pledge  that  he 
would  uphold,  and  even  continue,  the  work  of  political  reform 
which  he  had  begun. 
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<^  The  Due  D'Harcourt  was  aware  t)f  the  condition  of  the  Boman 
States ;  and,  through  the  examination  M.  Mercier  had  recently  made, 
had  acquired  a  certainty,  that  nothing  but  ci\riL  equality  and  political 
freedom  would  keep  the  inhabitants  quiet.  He  therefore  proposed 
liberal  arrangements,  and  would  not  consent  to  handing  over  that  peo- 
ple into  the  power  of  the  clergy  by  Austrian  arms  without  the  coopera- 
tion'of  France,  and  without  guaranties  for  civilized  Government.  But 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  who  at  first  was  wont  to  avow  humanized  and 
liberal  views,  and  to  dissemble  from  D'Harcourt  the  mistrust  he  che- 
rished towards  France,  having  his  spirits  raised  by  the  Austrian  suc- 
cesses, altered  his  tone,  and  pressed  for  an  immediate  intervention  and 
restoration,  fettered  neither  by  promise  from  the  court,  nor  by  securi- 
ties for  the  people.  Hereupon  followed  keen  debate,  and  radical 
dissension ;  so  that  D'Harcourt  declared  he  could  not  go  on  with  the 
negotiations  until  he  had  fresh  instructions  from  his  Grovemment,  to 
whom  he  wrote  accordingly,  while  he  again  sent  Mercier  to  Rome, 
that  he  might  use  means  to  make  it  felt  there  how  all  liberty  would 
stand  in  the  utmost  jeopardy,  unless  the  inhabitants  brought  about  a 
restoration  of  themselves,  requiring  guaranties  for  their  freedom,  and 
invoking  the  countenance  of  France  to  back  the  demand.  Mercier 
accordingly,  having  got  back  to  Rome,  communicated  with  the  Consti- 
tutionalists ;  but  the  ruin  of  the  Piedmontese  army  had  deprived  them 
of  all  moral  weight,  and  Mazzini's  Dictatorship  had  stripped  them  of 
all  means  of  influence  upon  the  Assembly  or  the  Government.  Be- 
sides, while  M.  Mercier  intimated  wishes  and  tendered  counsel,  he 
made  no  promise  on  the  part  of  France ;  he  required  that  the  Consti- 
tutionalists should  combine  with  her  in  overthrowing  the  Republic, 
and  in  restoring  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Pope,  but  he  had  no 
power  to  guarantee  fresh  institutions  ;  he  guaranteed  nothing  but 
hopes.''     pp.  351,  352. 

Whether  the  Pope  would  have  consented  to  return  under 
limitations  and  pledges,  even  if  the  Constitutionalists  had  re- 
gained power  and  invited  him  back,  is  another  question. 
Probably  he  would  not ;  for  he  was  now  completely  subject  to 
Austrian  and  Neapolitan  infiueuce.  But  Mazzini's .influence 
was  too  great,  and  the  tide  of  republican  feeling  at  Rome 
was  too  strong,  to  allow  the  offer  to  be  made.  The  French 
minister  knew  better  than  to  open  negotiations  directly  with 
the  Roman  Triumvirate.  Mazzini  and  his  colleagues  were 
proscribed  men ;  the  Pope's  return  could  not  have  taken  place 
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under  any  conditions  which  would  not  have  sent  them  again 
into  exile.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly and  the  higher  officers  of  government  probably  thought 
that  they  were  in  the  same  predicament  The  Constitution- 
alists were  few  in  number,  dispersed,  divided  in  counsel,  and 
overawed  by  the  government  and  the  fear  of  assassination. 
They  were  no  match  for  desperate  men,  who  knew  that  they 
w^ere  contending  with  their  all  at  stake.  A  rumor  had  gone 
forth,  after  the  recent  unhappy  turn  of  Italian  affairs,  that  the 
Triumvirs  thought  of  an  accommodation;  whereupon  they 
immediately  announced  "that  the  Triumvirate  would  view 
any  concession,  any  deviation  from  its  principle,  whatever  its 
degree,  origin,  or  shape,  as  treason;  that  for  the  Triumvirate, 
just  as  for  the  Assembly,  Rome  and  the  Republic  were  iden- 
tical;" and  that  "the  very  thought  of  compromise  would  be 
crime,  and  dastard  crime."  This  was  natural  language  from 
men  so  situated  as  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi. 

Easter  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  Roman  populace  were 
not  to  be  balked  of  the  usual  spectacles  of  Holy  Week.  It 
had  been  the  custom,  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  to 
illuminate  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's  by  a  huge  cross  sus- 
pended from  the  dome  ;  but  this  custom  had  been  intermitted 
since  1824,  because,  among  the  immense  multitude  drawn 
together  at  night  by  such  a  spectacle,  and  in  the  many  sha- 
dowy corners  of  the  vast  church,  some  scenes  took  place 
which  would  have  desecrated  any  edifice.  But  the  Trium- 
virate made  a  point  of  restoring  the  observance ;  "  and  the 
light  which  irradiated  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles,"  says  Farini, 
"  attracted  the  inquisitive  to  the  spectacle  and  the  licentious  to 
their  orgies."  Tricolor  fireworks  were  also  exhibited,  to  min- 
gle political  with  religious  symbols.  The  Canons  of  St. 
Peter's  had  been  ordered  to  make  ready  the  usual  magnificent 
ceremonial  for  Easter  day,  but  they  refused ;  and  with  some 
difficulty,  a  priest  who  had  been  an  army  chaplain  was  found, 
who  was  willing  to  perform  all  the  rites  that  usually  required 
the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  the  whole  Sacred  College. 
After  mass  was  over,  this  priest  went  in  the  procession  to  the 
grand  balcony  over  the  entrance,  and  there,  as  the  Pope  was 
wont  to  do,  he  blessed  the  vast  multitude  kneeling  in  the 
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Piazza,  amid  the  pealing  of  cannons  and  bells.  After  he  had 
withdrawn,  Mazzini  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  shouts  for  the  Republic.  If  the  Triumvirs 
hoped  to  increase  their  popularity  by  keeping  up  these  ob- 
servances, they  were  mistaken ;  for,  to  judge  from  the  tone  in 
which  Farini  speaks  of  them,  they  gave  great  offencfe  to  aH 
sincere  Catholics,  in  whose  eyes  they  appeared  only  as  a  paro- 
dy on  the  usual  ceremonial.  The  Canons  of  St  Peter's  were 
fined  one  hundred  and  twenty  crowns  each  for  their  contu- 
macy. 

The  victory  of  the  Austrians,  with  the  events  consequent 
upon  it,  having  now  settled  the  affairs  of  all  the  states  of  the 
peninsula,  except  Rome,  the  negotiations  at  Gaeta  were  hur- 
ried to  a  close.  France  found  that  the  Pope  could  be  restored 
only  by  an  armed  intervention,  and  that,  if  her  forces  did  not 
invade  the  papal  dominions,  those  of  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Naples  would,  or  at  any  rate,  could  be  prevented  from  doing 
so  only  by  a  war  which  would  shake  all  Europe.  General 
Lamoriciere  explained  the  case  very  succinctly  to  the  French 
Assembly.  The  Republic  of  Rome,  he  said,  having  declared 
war  against  Austria,  that  power  is  now  entitled  to  avail  her- 
self of  belligerent  rights.  Naples,  Spain,  and  Russia  tell  her, 
"  move  upon  Rome,  set  the  Pope  upon  his  throne." 

"  You  are  aware  that,  should  Austria,  without  any  concurrence  of 
ours,  bring  back  the  Pope  to  Rome,  a  complete  counter-revolution 
would  ensue  ;  and,  in  that  case,  not  only  would  all  be  over  with  the 
Roman  Republic,  but  all  Avould  be  over  with  the  liberal  institutions, 
the  freedom  of  Italy,  and  the  French  influence.  I  therefore  am  of 
opinion,  with  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  that  you  ought  to  gnmt 
to  the  Ministry  the  sum  it  asks  for,  and  to  authorize  the  occupation  of 
Civita  Vecchia.  If,  after  our  soldiers  have  landed,  Austria  should 
move  on  Rome  to  destroy  the  Republic,  and  to  reestablish  there,  to- 
gether with  the  Pope,  her  own  influence,  we  conceive  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  empowered  to  advance  our  troops  to  Rome,  to  save 
what  can  be  saved  from  the  wreck  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  not  the  Roman 
Republic,  yet  the  liberties  of  Italy,  along  with  the  influence  of  France." 
p.  411. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  General  Oudinot,  with  a  large  body 
of  troops,  landed  without  opposition  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
"'on  afterwards  commenced  his  march  upon  Rome. 
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Here  Farini's  narrative  for  the  present  ends.  A  fourth 
volume  will  bring  down  the  story  to  the  end  of  the  siege, 
and  the  entry  of  the  French  into  the  city.  But  as  tlie  occur- 
rences of  this  period,  from  the  notoriety  which  they  obtained 
at  the  time,  are  probably  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all,  we 
shall  not  follow  his  steps  any  farther.  This  third  volume  is 
hardly  so  well  executed  as  its  predecessors,  and  it  betrays  mote 
frequently  the  influence  of  personal  feeling  and  political  pre- 
judice. .But  as  a  whole,  the  work  contcuns  the  most  com- 
plete, impartial,  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  papal  dominions  during  the  late  revolutionary 
period,  which  has  as  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language. 


Art.  VIII.  —  1.  The  House  of  The  Seven  Gables;  a  Ro- 
mance. By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Boston :  Ticknor, 
Reed  &  Fields.     1851.    16mo.  pp.  344. 

2.  The  Blithedale  Romance.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Boston :     Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.     1852.    16mo.  pp.  288. 

It  is  difficult  to  refer  Hawthorne  to  any  recognized  class  of 
writers.  So  far  as  our  cognizance  extends,  he  is  the  only  in- 
dividual of  his  class.  In  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  he 
writes  no  poetry.  We  infer  his  incapacity  of  rhyme  and 
metre,  from  his  having  adopted  prose  for  his  Carriers'  Ad- 
dresses, and  other  similar  productions,  which  are  usually  cast 
in  metrical  forms.  Nor  yet  is  his  language  distinguished  by 
euphony.  -  It  never  flows  spontaneously  in  numbers,|as  do  so 
many  of  the  descriptive  and  pathetic  passages  in  Dickens's 
stories.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  crisp  and  harsh,  be- 
traying little  sensitiveness  to  musical  accords  and  cadences ; 
and  we  should  despair  of  finding  a  paragraph  of  his,  in  which 
the  sound  could,  by  the  most  skilful  reading,  be  made  to 
enhance  the  impression  of  thfe  sense.  Yet  more,  we  cannot 
remember  a  single  poetical  quotation  in  all  his  writings ;  and, 
though  books  are  occasionally  referred  to,  mention  is  never,  or 
almost  never,  made  of  a  poet  or  a  poem.  His  own  favorite 
reading  does  not,  we  therefore  conclude,  lie  in  this  direction. 
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nor  yet,  as  we  apprehend,  in  any  direction  in  which  his  fancy 
could  borrow  forms  or  colors,  or  could  find  nourishment  horno- 
genoous  with  its  creations.  Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from 
such  hints  as  he  furnishes  of  his  own  literary  habits,  the 
books  with  which  he  is  chiefly  familiar  arc  the  dryestof  chro- 
nicles, which  furnish  the  raw  material  for  many  of  his 
stories. 

Yet  with  so  much  that  must  be  alleged  to  the  discredit  of 
his  poetical  ailinities,  Hawthorne  is  preeminently  a  poet.  It 
belongs  to  his  genius  not  merely  to  narrate  or  describe,  not 
morolv  to  invent  characters  and  incidents  of  the  same  consti- 
tuent  elements  with  those  in  history  or  in  real  life ;  but  to  create 
out  of  nothing  —  to  place  before  the  imagination  objects  and 
personages  which  derive  their  verisimilitude  not  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  actual,  but  from  their  self-coherency.  Plain 
story -telling,  whether  true  or  fictitious,  is  entirely  beyond,  or 
rather  beneath,  his  capacity.  He  undertook,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  write  historical  sketches  of  New  England,  in  the  Peter 
Parlev  stvle,  for  the  behoof  of  children.  He  succeeded  so  ad- 
mirabiy  that  people  of  mature  and  venerable  age  became 
children  for  the  nonce,  that  they  might  read  the  legends  of 
'•Grandfathers  Chair:"  but  it  was  not  historv:  it  was  the 
ortspring  of  Hawthorne's  own  brain,  draped  in  Puritan  cos- 
tumes, and  baptized  with  ancestral  names.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  reediting  some  of  the  fables  of 
the  classic  mvtholosr\- :  but  the  result  was  a  Pantheon  all  his 
own,  rigidly  trae,  indeed,  to  the  letter  of  antiquity,  and  thus 
vindicating  his  title  to  genuine  scholarship,  while  yet  gods 
and  heroeSy  Gorgons  and  Chinienr,  Atlas  and  Pegasus,  all 
bore  od  close  kindred  to  hini  as  Minerva  to  Jupiter.  Li  fine, 
his  golden  touch  is  as  unfailing  as  was  that  of  Midas,  and 
transmutes  whatever  he  lays  hand  upon.  Even  brutes,  and 
homely  household  implemouts,  and  the  motley  livery  of  the 
pauper,  yield  to  his  idchemy.  and  an^  no  longer  ovnirse  and 
sordid,  vet  without  losing  their  plai^  or  their  nature.  In  like 
manner,  he  so  transforms  incidents  and  :ra2:>LiciivMis  of  the 
laoBt  trivial  character,  as  to  render  ihoiu  c-irul.  iv.\tht»iie.  or 
gnitosque.  We  may,  perhaps,  define  r.:o:e  uivurariiy  this 
of  his  power,  by  pressing  siiil  farchor  ;i.e  mi::aphon? 


I 
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already  employed.  His  goldea  touch,  we  would  thea  say, 
imposes  no  superficial  glitter,  but  brings  out  upon  tin;  surface, 
and  concentrates  in  Imoinous  points,  the  interior  gilding, 
which  is  attached  to  the  meanest  objects  and  the  lowliest 
scenes  by  their  contact  with  the  realm  of  sentiment,  emotion, 
and  spiritual  life.  He  literally  transforms,  draws  the  hidden 
soul  of  whatever  he  describes  to  the  light  of  day,  and  often 
veils  exterior  phenomena  from  clear  view  by  the  very  tissue 
of  motives,  loves,  antipathies,  mental  and  moral  idiosyncra- 
sies, which  they  are  wont  to  conceal.  He  thus,  often,  when 
least  succesBfuI  in  the  development  of  a  plot,  gives  us  por- 
traitures of  character  as  vivid  as  if  they  were  wrought  in 
fiame-colors,  and  transcripts  of  inward  experience  so  graphic 
that  to  read  them  is  to  live  them  over. 

But  with  Hawthorne's  close  fidelity  as  a  painter  of  man's 
interior  nature  and  life,  there  is,  after  all,  a  subtle  coloring  and 
shading  derived  from  no  model,  and  so  characteristic  as  to 
defy  imitation.  His  heroes,  while  true  in  thought  and  speech 
to  the  parts  which  they  are  made  to  personate,  always  assume 
a  tone  of  discourse  or  sentiment  which  we  can  imagine  in 
hira  and  in  no  other,  under  the  supposed  circumstances.  His 
stories  are,  in  fact,  like  Miss  Kemble's  dramatic  readings,  ia 
which  something  of  the  same  personahty  must  betray  itself 
in  Caliban  and  Juliet,  in  Falstatf  and  Hamlet,  in  Coriolanus 
and  King  Lear.  It  is  this  which  gives  a  prominent,  and  per- 
haps the  chief,  charm  of  his  writings.  They  are,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  autobiographical ;  and,  with  repeated  op- 
portunities for  cultivating  his  acquaintance  by  direct  inter- 
course, we  liave  learned  from  liis  books  immeasurably  more 
of  his  mental  history,  tastes,  tendencies,  sympathies,  and  opi- 
nions, than  we  should  have  known  had  we  enjoyed  his  daily 
converse  for  a  lifetime.  Diffident  and  reserved  as  to  the  ha- 
bitudes of  the  outer  man,  yet  singularly  communicative  and 
social  in  disposition  and  desire,  he  takes  his  public  for  his 
confidant,  and  betrays  to  thousands  of  eyes  likes  and  dislikes, 
whims  and  reveries,  veins  of  mirthful  and  of  serious  reflection, 
moods  of  feeling  both  healthful  and  morbid,  which  it  would 
be  beyond  his  power  to  disclose  through  the  ear,  even  to  the 
most  intimate  of  friends  or  the  dearest  of  kindred. 
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As  ti  writer  of  stories,  whether  in  the  form  of  tales,  novels, 
or  romances,  Hawthorne  will  not  bear  comparison  with  his 
contemporaries  in  the  same  department,  or  measurement 
by  any  conventional  rule.  The  moat  paltry  tale-maker  for 
mngnzines  or  newspapers  can  easily  excel  him  in  what  we 
mif;ht  term  the  mechanical  portion  of  his  art.  His  plots  arc 
sclilom  well  devised  or  skilfully  developed.  They  are  either 
too  simple  to  excite  curiosity  and  attract  interest,  or  too 
much  involved  for  him  to  clear  them  up  to  the  reader's  satis- 
fuclion.  His  conversations,  too,  arc  not  such  as  seem  natural, 
in  the  sense  of  being  probable  or  possible,  but  natural  only 
beeanse  they  arc  more  rigidly  true  to  fact  and  feeling  than 
speech  ever  is.  There  is  also,  not  infrequently,  an  incom- 
pleteness in  his  choicest  productions,  not  as  if  he  had 
been  careless  or  hurried  in  their  execution,  but  as  if  they  had 
been  too  intimately  a  portion  of  his  own  being  for  scpanite 
exi:*)enct',  —  ns  if  they  had  been  too  deeply  rooted  in  their 
native  soil  1o  bear  transplanting.  But,  if  he  lacks  skill  in  the 
manngcment  of  his  plot,  he  is  independent  of  it  Were  he  to 
eliminate  every  thing  of  a  narrative  character  from  the  t>est  of 
his  ftories,  we  doubt  whether  their  currency  or  his  reputation 
would  suffer  detriment.  Indeed,  he  is  often  most  successful, 
where  he  docs  not  even  attempt  narration,  but  selects  some 
single  scene,  object,  or  incident,  as  the  nucleus  for  a  cluster  of 
fancies  and  mneings,  melancholy,  grave,  humorous,  or  gay. 
either  by  itself,  each  in  toni,  or  all  blending  and  mutually  jn- 
terpretatiiig,  aa  in  aetnal  life,  in  which  grief  has  its  comic,  and 
"  ,  ude.  Thns,  of  his  earlier  series,  none 
^  worthy  of  his  genius  than  "  The 

f  the  midnight  interview  of  the  worn 
I  ber  blooming  and  sanguine  succcs- 
Bdow  Flakes,"  a  mere  Bcries  of  winter 
S*  I^ht  Sketches  beneath  an  Umbrella," 
\  migfat  be  seen  by  any  eye  that  looked 
I  on  a  ehort  walk  in  Salem  on  a  rainy 
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gorgeoosly,  wrought  and  highly 

which  *•  The  Celestial  RaiK^ad  " 
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B  the  first  place,  and  deserves  an  immortality  coeval  with 
Jiat  of  the  great  prose-epic  which  furnished  Ita  theme.     He 
represents  the  railroad  as  built,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
'  the  times,  on  a  route  intersecting  at  intervals  the  path  of 
Buiiyan's  Pilgrim,  which  it  is  designed  to  supersede.     The 
old  enemies  of  the  foot-traveliers  have  been  bought  over  by 
offices  on  the  new  road,  and  Apoliyon  is  engineer.     Onward 
the  ears  rattle  over  the  Slough  of  Despond,  on  u  shaky  cause- 
way built  of  books  of  German  rationalism  and  Transcendental 
divinity.    They  pass  unchallenged  within  sight  of  the  wicket- 
L  gate.     The  easy -cushioned  passengers  can  hardly  find  gibes 
■  pungent  enough  for  two  determined  pilgrims,  whom  they  see 
nrudgtng  over  the  now  grass-grown  path,  and  Apoliyon  helps 
bhe  sport  by  squirting  steam  at  them.     At  Vanity-Fair  is  the 
wehief  station-house,  at  which  tliey  make  a  protracted  pause 
Fibr  refreshment   and   amusemc-iit.     Then,   when   they    have 
l«atiated  themselves  with  its  gayeties,  they  hurry  through  the 
liesidue  of  the  way,  though  with  a  dim  sense  of  insecurity, 
land  beset  by  sights  and  sounds  of  the  direst  omen.     Arrived 
L#t  the  terminus,  they  find  the  black  River  of  Death  rolling 
■angrily  at  their  feet.     No  means  of  crossing  have  been  pro- 
Kyided  by  the  projectors  of  the  new  road,  or  arc  vouchsafed  to 
fits   paiiscngers   by  the  lord   of  the  old  way.     And,  as  they 
■despair  of  breasting  the  current  unguided  and  unaided,  and 
waee  ita  depths  yawning  for  their  utter  perdition,  they  lift  their 
B^yes,  and  the  despised  pilgrims,  who  had  not  been  ashamed  of 
■jthe   ancient  Christ-marked   path,   have   already   crossed   the 
KBivcr,  angels  are  leading  them  up  the  shining  banks,  up  the 
Lcryetai  hills,  the  golden  gates  are  opened  for  them,  and  the 
Uiarps  of  heaven  ring  their  welcome. 

L  After  this  manner,  Hawthorne's  stories  are  generally  writ- 
■lien  to  illustrate  some  idea  or  sentiment,  to  which,  and  not  to 
■dhe  personages  or  incidents,  the  author  manifestty  solicits  his 
keadcr's  heed.  He  is  a  philosopher,  with  a  strong  dash  of  the 
Uinmorist  in  his  composition ;  human  life  and  society  constitute 
Hlis  field  of  speculation  ;  and  his  queries  and  conclusions  tend, 
Borough  his  poetic  instincts,  to  concrete  rather  than  abstract 
Bbrms.  With  him,  a  tale  takes  the  place  of  an  apophthegm; 
Hpji  allegory,  of  a  homily;  a  romance,  of  an  ethical  treatise. 
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Re  seems  incapable,  not  from  penury,  but  from  wcallh  of 

mind,  of  presenting  a  naked  thought.     The  outward  passage 

I  of  every  creation  of  his  intellect  lies  through  the  iuexhausti- 

IWe  vestry  of  an   imagination  swarming  with  textures  and 

■iints  strange,  fantastic,  sometimes  sombre,  sometimes  radiant, 

■  always  beautiful.     There  ia  thus  in  his  -writings  a  philosophi- 

■  c&l  completeness  and  unity,  even  when,  in  an  artistical  point 
\t>{  view,  (as  is  often  the  case,)  they  are  fragmentary  or  de- 

■  tnltory.     But,  while  a  single  thought  gives  its  pervading  hue 
I  and  tone  to  a  story  or  a  volume,  and  that  thought  is  always  a 

brilliant  of  faultless  lustre,  he  abounds  in  lesser  gems  of  kin- 
dred perfectness.  We  know  of  no  living  or  recent  writer, 
from  whom  it  would  be  possible  to  select  so  many  sentences 
that  might  stand  alone,  as  conveying  ideas  clearly  defined  and 
vividly  expressed  by  imagery  which  at  once  astonishes  by  its 
novelty,  charms  by  its  aptness,  and  dazzles  by  its  beauty. 
And  there  are  numerous  single  metaphors  of  his  comprised  in  a 
word  or  two,  that,  once  read,  recur  perpetually  to  the  memory, 
and  supplant  ever  after  their  more  literal,  yet  immeasurably 
less  significant,  synonymes. 

The  early  history  of  New  England,  more  largely  than  any 
other  source,  has  supplied  Hawthorne  with  names,  events, 
and  incidents,  for  his  creations.  The  manners,  customs, 
beliefs,  superstitions  of  the  Puritans,  and  their  immediate 
descendants,  seem  to  have  taken  the  strongest  hold  upon  his 
fancy.  Their  times  are  his  heroic  age,  and  he  has  made  it 
mythological.  As  illustrative  of  history,  his  stories  are  emi- 
nently untrustworthy ;  for,  where  he  runs  parallel  with  re- 
corded fact  in  his  narrative  of  events,  the  spirit  that  animates 
and  pervades  them  is  of  his  own  creation.  Thus,  in  the  "  Scar- 
let Letter,"  he  has  at  once  depicted  the  exterior  of  early  New 
England  life  with  a  fidelity  that  might  shame  the  most  accu- 
rate cbronieler,  and  defaced  it  by  passions  too  fierce  and  wild 
to  have  been  stimulated  to  their  desolating  energy  under 
I  colder  skies  than  of  Spain  or  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  he 
las  unwittingly  defamed  the  fathers  of  New  England,  by 
tcating  his  pictures  of  gross  impurity  and  sacrilegious  vice 
"here  no  shadow  of  reproach,  and  no  breath  but  of  immacu- 
late fame,  had  ever  rested  before.     He  thus  has  violated  one 
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f  the  moat  sacred  canons  of  literary  creation.  A  writer,  wlio 
borrows  nothing  trom  hiBtory,  may  allow  himself  an  unli- 
mited range  in  the  painting  of  character;  but  he  who  selects 
a  well-known  place  and  epoch  for  his  fiction,  is  bound  to 
^just  his  iiction  to  the  analogy  of  fact,  and  especially  to 
fniji  from  outraging  the  memory  of  the  dead  for  the  enter- 
Vtainment  of  the  living. 

Of  our  author's  "  Romances,"  (fof  he  affects  that  title,  and 
we  could  suggest  no  better,)  we  suppose  that  "  Tlie  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables  "  has  been,  and  we  think  that  it  deserves 
to  be,  the  most  successful  with  the  public.  The  sentiment  to 
which  it  gives  expression  ia,  (in  bis  own  words,)  "that  the 
wrong-doing  of  one  generation  lives  into  the  successive  ones, 
and,  divesting  itself  of  every  temporary  advantage,  becomes  a 
pure  and  uncontrollable  mischief; "  and  he  speaks,  in  the 
same  sentence,  "  of  the  folly  of  tumbling  down  an  avalanche 
of  ill-gotten  gold,  or  real  estate,  on  the  heads  of  an  unfortu- 
nate posterity,  thereby  to  nmim  and  crush  them,  until  the 
I  accumulated  mass  shall  be  scattered  abroad  in  its  original 
I  atome." 

"  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables "'  was  built,  two  centn- 
9  ago,  by  Colonel  Pyncheon,  a  Puritan  of  more  show  of 
[  devotion  Godward  than  of  substantial  justice  manward.     It 
,  was  erected  on  a  spot,  the  proprietorship  of  which  had  long 
I  been  in  dispute  between  himself  and  his  poor  neighbor.  Mat- 
\  ^ew  Manle,  whose  execution  for  witchcraft,  not  without  the 
I  covert  agency  of  his  powerful  antagonist,  had  alone  settled 
the  claim  in  favor  of  the  latter.     Maulc,  in  dying,  points  at 
his  enemy,  and  says,  "  God  will  give  him  blood  to  drink." 
On  the  very  day  when  the  stately  mansion  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated by  prayer  and  psalm,  and  by  feast  and  wassail,  while 
the  assembled  guests  are  waiting  for  the  proprietor  to  bid 
them  welcome,  he  is  found  dead  in  his  library,  his  ruif  and 
hoary  beard  saturated  with  blood. 

It  is  the  recent  posterity  of  this  founder  of  the  Pyncheon 

family  that  constitute  the  leading  personages  of  the  romance. 

The  old  house,  with  its  worm-eaten  furniture  and  its  decayed 

I  gentility,  is   occupied   by   Hepzibah,  better   known   as   Old 

[.Maid  Pyncheon,  who  retains  little  of  the  family  heritage 
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except  pride  of  ancestry,  and  is  constrained,  by  stress  of 
poverty,  to  open  one  of  those  little  shops,  of  which,  qnarter  of 
a  century  ago,  there  were  many  scores,  served  by  widows  or 
lone  women,  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  New  England. 
With  tender  pathos,  streaked  and  veined  by  the  richest  hu- 
mor, the  conflict  of  pride  and  penury  in  the  outset  of  this 
enterprise,  and  the  mortification,  disgust^  and  weariness  of 
the  first  day's  shopkeeping  are  described.  At  the  close  of  the 
dAy,  Phcebe,  a  country  cousin,  arrives  on  a  visit  to  her  kins- 
woman, and  is  at  once  established,  as  a  <<  domesticated  sun- 
beam," in  the  dust  and  gloom  of  the  dilapidated  dwelling. 
Under  her  auspices,  neatness,  order,  thrift,  and  beauty  gra- 
dually repair  the  waste  and  ruin  of  the  past,  and  there  are 
forthputtings  of  fresh  and  happy  life  under  the  very  ribs  of 
death.  A  young  daguerreotypist,  whom  Hepzibah's  neces- 
sity, not  her  will,  has  haughtily  tolerated  as  her  lodger,  is 
Phoebe's  ally  in  the  work  of  renovation,  and,  through  their 
joint  ministry,  some  few  rays  of  kindly  comfort  straggle  into 
the  desolate  heart  of  the  ancient  maiden. 

But  Hepzibah  bears  a  deeper  grief  than  penury.  One  of 
the  Pyncheons,  then  the  heir  and  occupant  of  the  estate,  died 
many  yeajrs  previously,  in  as  sudden  and  mysterious  a  man- 
ner as  his  ancestor,  and  with  similar  marks  of  blood  about  his 
person.  Her  brother,  a  youth  of  delicate  nurture,  was  ac- 
cused and  convicted  as  his  murderer;  but,  on  account  of 
some  lingering  doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  his  punishment  had  been 
commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment.  His  image  has 
never  faded  from  his  sister's  love.  Then,  too,  she  is  annoyed 
by  the  supercilious  patronage  of  her  kinsman.  Judge  Pyn- 
cheon,  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  the  pompous  respectability, 
purse-proud  self-satisfaction,  and  apoplectic  frame  of  their 
common  ancestor.  What  can  be  more  graphic,  as  the  por- 
trait of  a  sleek  and  well-fed  worldling  of  the  last  generation, 
than  the  following  ? 

"Towafds  noon,  Hepzibah  saw  an  elderly  gentleman,  large  and 
portly,  and  of  remarkably  dignified  demeanor,  passing  slowly  along  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  white  and  dusty  street.  On  coming  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyncheon-elra,  he  stopt,  and  (taking  off  his  hat,  mean- 
while, to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  brow)  seemed  to  scrutinize, 
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with  especial  interest,  the  dilapidated  and  rusty-visaged  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables.  He  himself,  in  a  very  different  style,  was  as  well 
worth  looking  at  as  the  house.  No  better  model  need  be  sought,  nor 
could  have  been  found,  of  a  very  high  order  of  respectability,  which, 
by  some  indescribable  magic,  not  merely  expressed  itself  in  his  looks 
and  gestures,  but  even  governed  the  fashion  of  his  garments,  and  ren- 
dered them  all  proper  and  essential  to  the  man.  Without  appearing 
to  differ,  in  any  tangible  way,  from  other  people's  clothes,  there  was 
yet  a  wide  and  rich  gravity  about  them,  that  must  have  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  wearer,  since  it  could  not  be  defined  as  pertaining  either 
to  the  cut  or  material.  His  gold-headed  cane,  too, — a  serviceable 
staff,  of  dark,  polished  wood,  —  had  similar  traits,  and  had  it  chosen  to 
take  a  walk  by  itself,  would  have  been  recognized  anywhere  as  a  tole- 
rably adequate  representative  of  its  master.  This  character  —  which 
showed  itself  so  strikingly  in  every  thing  about  him,  and  the  effect  of 
which  we  seek  to  convey  to  the  reader  —  went  no  deeper  than  his 
station,  habits  of  life,  and  external  circumstances.  One  perceived  him 
to  be  a  personage  of  mark,  influence,  and  authority;  and,  especially, 
you  could  feel  just  as  certain  that  he  was  opulent  as  if  he  had  exhibited 
his  bank  account,  or  as  if  you  had  seen  him  touching  the  twigs  of  the 
Fyncheon-elm,  and,  Midas-like,  transmuting  them  to  gold. 

"  In  his  youth,  he  had  probably  been  considered  a  handsome  man  ;  at 
his  present  age,  his  brow  was  too  heavy,  his  temples  too  bare,  his  re- 
maining hair  too  gray,  his  eye  too  cold,  his  lips  too  closely  compressed, 
to  bear  any  relation  to  mere  personal  beauty.  He  would  have  made 
a  good  and  massive  portrait ;  better  now,  perhaps,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  his  life,  although  his  look  might  grow  positively  harsh, 
in  the  process  of  being  fixed  upon  the  canvas.  The  artist  would  have 
found  it  desirable  to  study  his  face,  and  prove  its  capacity  for  varied 
expression ;  to  darken  it  with  a  frown,  —  to  kindle  it  up  with  a  smile. 

"  While  the  elderly  gentleman  stood  looking  at  the  Pyncheon-house, 
both  the  frown  and  the  smile  passed  successively  over  his  countenance. 
His  eye  rested  on  the  shop-window,  and,  putting  up  a  pair  of  gold- 
bowed  spectacles,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  minutely  surveyed 
Hepzibah's  little  arrangement  of  toys  and  commodities.  At  first  it 
seemed  not  to  please  him,  —  nay,  to  cause  him  exceeding  displeasure, 
—  and  yet,  the  very  next  moment,  he  smiled.  While  the  latter  ex- 
pression was  yet  on  his  lips,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Hepzibah,  who 
had  involuntarily  bent  forward  to  the  window;  and  then  the  smile 
changed  from  acrid  and  disagreeable  to  the  sunniest  complacency  and 
benevolence.  He  bowed,  with  a  happy  mixture  of  dignity  and  cour- 
teous kindliness,  and  pursued  his  way."    pp.  64,  65. 
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Th^  leading  dtrajmatis  persome  have  aD  been  oanifJ,  and 
iht  i^UjTf  wzj  be  U4d  in  briet  HepzOnb**  brodier  is  par- 
dcHied  ami  cent  baidk  to  her,  d  vaifed  in  intdiect;,  enfeeUed  in 
bodV)  dependent  as  a  child  of  tender  years,  and  the  sole  smdy 
of  ber  life  now  is  to  soothe  his  petulance,  to  gfatify  his  mcM*- 
bid  UusU^  2tnd  appetite  and  to  woo  bad^  the  intellect  that 
hHM  hftea  prisoO'bound  so  long.  Judge  Pyndieon  persists  in 
seeking  an  interview  with  him,  and  dies,  by  the  sadden  visit- 
ation of  God,  in  the  very  room  and  chair,  and  in  the  |Hecise 
inaom^,  in  which  the  eaiiier  heads  of  the  family  had  been 
sumrfioried  to  their  acconnt.  The  brother  is  deared  from  the 
suspicion,  which  strong  circumstantial  evidence  might  well 
liave  cast  upon  him,  of  being  his  kinsman's  mtuderer.  It 
sul>sequently  appears  that  the  Judge  had  been  the  means,  (as 
Il/qizibah  bad  never  been  unaware,)  of  arranging  the  evi- 
deru^,  which  wrongfully  consigned  the  brother  to  an  almost 
lifelong  incarceration,  and  had,  through  machinations  of  a 
like  character,  obtained  possession  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
family  estate.  The  news  of  the  death  of  the  Judge's  only 
tarn  Hupcrvencs  almost  immediately  upon  his  own  death  ; 
and  the  occupants  of  the  old  house  are  the  legal  heirs  of  the 
<;hil<ileKs  inU'state.  Phcjubc,  a  Pyncheon  only  in  name,  but 
inlM'ritifig  from  her  mother  a  life  unshadowed  by  the  gloomy 
Miiiti*  and  the  re.spectable  iniquity  of  her  paternal  ancestry, 
Hiarries  the  tlaguerreoty|)iHt,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  rightful 
re|ir<hen<ative  of  old  Matthew  Maule.  The  curse  expires  in 
tiK'ir  union;  the  prinoner,  on  whose  deadened  faculties  the 
hliiidow  of  tlie  Judge  had  lain  as  an  incubus,  draws  a  new 
l<*;iH<-  of  lif(j  from  his  kinsman's  death;  and  he  and  his  sister 
ijuil  th(!  (lid  lioiiHe  for  th(i  judge's  country-seat,  under  the  kind 
hih'ln^e,  of  I'lurlx;  and  lier  bridegroom. 

*V\\i'  Mii(((*HMiv(!  He(!neH  of  this  bold  and  startling  fiction  are 
liorliuyrd  with  a  vividm»88  and  power  unsurpassed,  and 
ninly  i*(|imlli'd.  Tin*,  terrible  Nemesis  that  waits  on  the 
<HlMili<iii  of  the  niie(?rttor,  and  pursues  the  wages  of  his  ini- 
<|iMiy  lilt  th<*  injured  family  receives  its  own  again,  reminds 
unr  nf  thi*  iuexoriibh^  fal(^  of  the  Greek  tragedy;  and,  in 
dinnibiii^  tht*.  HiirccsHivc^  footfalls  of  the  angel  of  retribution 
ill  thill,  ill-rtturn?d  niaiiHioii,  the  author  rises  into  a  fearful  sub- 
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there,  and  he,  though  he  has  not  seen  her  from  her  infancy, 
regards  her  almost  as  an  object  of  worship,  and  feels  that,  in 
her  society,  his  fragile  and  timid  child  will  be  as  under  the 
wings  of  a  guardian  angel. 

The  elder  of  these  sisters,  who  bears  throughout  the  name 
adopted  by  herself  as  a  contributor  to  magazines,   Zenobia, 
determines  on  subduing  Hollingsworth's  pride  of  self-isolation, 
and  on  replacing  his  own  image  by  hers  as  the  object  of  his 
paramount  devotion  ;  but  succumbs  in  the  effort  to  the  very 
power  on  which  she  relies  for  his  conquest,  and  grows  en- 
amored of  him  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  her  lofty,  earnest,  and 
impassioned  being.      Meanwhile,  the    heart-tendrils   of  the 
gentle  Priscilla  turn  toward  the  strongest  support  within  their 
reach,  and,  without  her  own  consciousness,  become  indissolu- 
bly  twined  around  the  stalwart  form  and  rough  colossal  nature 
of  the  Vulcanian  philanthropist    Long  unimpressed  by  either, 
then  balanced  between  the  two  loves,  he  at  length  spurns 
Zenobia,  who,  too  proud  to  survive  rejection  or  to  let  mortal 
eye  behold  the  traces  of  her  agony,  seeks  refuge  in  suicide. 
Remarries  Priscilla ;  but  his  own  mental  peace  and  energy  are 
forever  buried  in   Zenobia's  grave,  and  she  who  had  at  first 
clung  to  his  love  in  very  feebleness  and  fear,  is  now  the  sole 
and  the  strong  prop  of  his  nerveless  and  broken  spirit.     So 
perfectly  cons6nantwith  the  "spiritual  wickedness"  of  such  a 
nature  is  the  retribution  awarded  it,  that  we  can  hardly  do 
our  author  justice  without  quoting  an  interview  represented 
as  occurring  some  years  after  the  catastrophe.     We  should 
premise  by  saying  that  the  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by 
Miles  Coverdale,  a  member  of  the  Blithedale  household,  who 
not  till  the  closing  sentence  of  the  book  confesses  himself  to 
have  been  an  unavowed  lover  of  Priscilla. 

"But  Hollingsworth I  After  all  the  evil  that  he  did,  are  we  to 
leave  him  thus,  blest  with  the  entire  devotion  of  this  one  true  heart, 
and  with  wealth  at  his  disposal,  to  execute  the  long-contemplatcd 
project  that  had  led  him  so  far  astray?  What  retribution  is  tliere 
here  ?  My  mind  being  vexed  with  precisely  this  query,  I  made  a 
journey,  some  years  since,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching  a  last 
glimpse  at  Hollingsworth,  and  judging  for  myself  whether  he  were  a 
happy  man  or  no.    I  learned  that  he  inhabited  a  small  cottage,  that 
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his  way  of  life  was  exceedingly  retired,  and  that  my  only  chance  of 
encountering  him  or  Priscilla  was  to  meet  them  in  a  secluded  lane, 
where,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  they  were  accustomed  to 
walk.  I  did  meet  them,  accordingly.  As  they  approached  me,  I  ob- 
served in  Hollingworth's  face  a  depressed  and  melancholy  look,  that 
seemed  habitual ;  —  the  powerfully-built  man  showed  a  self-distrustful 
weakness,  and  a  childlike  or  childish  tendency  to  press  close,  and 
closer  still,  to  the  side  of  the  slender  woman  whose  arm  was  within 
his.  In  Priscilla's  manner  there  was  a  protective  and  watchful  qua- 
lity, as  if  she  felt  herself  the  guardian  of  her  companion ;  but,  likewise, 
a  deep,  submissive,  unquestioning  reverence,  and  also  a  veiled  happi- 
ness in  her  fair  and  quiet  countenance. 

^'  Drawing  nearer,  Priscilla  recognized  me,  and  gave  me  a  kind  and 
friendly  smile,  but  with  a  slight  gesture,  which  I  could  not  help  inter- 
preting as  an  entreaty  not  to  make  myself  known  to  Hollingsworth. 
Nevertheless,  an  impulse  took  possession  of  me,  and  compelled  mc  to 
address  him. 

"  *  I  have  come,  Hollingsworth,'  said  I,  *  to  view  your  grand  edifice 
for  the  reformation  of  criminals.     Is  it  finished  yet  ? ' 

"  '  No,  nor  begun,'  answered  he,  without  raising  his  eyes.  '  A  very 
small  one  answei*s  all  my  purposes.' 

"  Priscilla  threw  me  an  upbraiding  glance.  But  I  spoke  again,  with 
a  bitter  and  revengeful  emotion,  as  if  flinging  a  poisoned  arrow  at 
Hollingsworth's  heart. 

** '  Up  to  this  moment,'  I  inquired,  *  how  many  criminals  have  you 
reformed  ? ' 

"  *  Not  one,'  said  Hollingsworth,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the 
ground.  *  Ever  since  we  parted,  I  have  been  busy  with  a  single  mur- 
derer.' 

*'Tlien  the  tears  gushed  into  my  eyes,  and  I  forgave  him ;  for  I  re- 
membered the  wild  energy,  the  passionate  shriek,  with  w^hich  Zenobia 
had  spoken  those  words,  —  *  Tell  him  he  has  murdered  me !  Tell  him 
that  I'll  haunt  him!'  —  and  I  knew  what  murderer  he  meant,  and 
whose  vindictive  shadow  dogged  the  side  where  Priscilla  was  not. 

"  The  moral  which  presents  itself  to  my  reflections,  as  drawn  from 
Hollingsworth's  character  and  errors,  is  simply  this,  —  that,  admitting 
what  is  called  philanthropy,  when  adopted  as  a  profession,  to  be  often 
useful  by  its  energetic  impulse  to  society  at  large,  it  is  perilous  to  the 
individual  whose  ruling  passion,  in  one  exclusive  channel,  it  thus  be- 
comes. It  ruins,  or  is  fearfully  apt  to  ruin,  the  heart,  the  rich  juices 
of  which  God  never  meant  should  be  pressed  violently  out,  and  dis- 
tilled into  alcoholic  liquor,  by  an  unnatural  process,  but  should  render 
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feet,  bland,  and  genlly  bcneHceat,  and  insensibly  influence  other 

pbearU  and  other  lives  to  the  game  blessed  cod.     I  see  in  ITollings worth 

ti  rxemplifi cation  of  the  most  awful  truth  in  Bunyan's  book  of  auch ; 

-  from  the  very  gale  of  heaven  there  is  a  by-way  to  the  pit ! "     pp. 

281  -  283. 

As  a  story,  we  are  iaclined  to  esteem  this  inferior  to  either 

of  its  predecessors  in  similar  form.     The  Biological  Professor 

[  is  an  ugly  and  repulsive  excrescence;  and,  as  his  connection 

I  with  the  plot  is  but  imperfectly  explained,  while  at  the  same 

time  hia  agency  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  shaping  the  character 

or  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  the  sisters,  we  believe  that  the 

romance  would  be  greatly  improved  by  expunging  the  chap- 

I  ters  in  which  he  makes  his  appearance.     Then,  too,  the  dia- 

I  logues  of  the  Blithedale  optimists  are  often  prolix,  wearisome, 

I  and  we  should  say  unnatiu-al,  were  it  not  for  our  ignorance  of 

the  way  in  which  people  thrown  into  the  closest  society,  with 

no  preexisting  bond  of  kindred  or  of  sympathy,  would  be 

likely  to  talk.     But  whether  from  the  life  or  not,  a  great  deal 

of  Arcadian  material  is  ^Tought  into  the  sayings  and  doings 

of  this  community,  and  it  makes  but  an  incongruous  woof  on 

the  homespun  warp  of  New  England  farm  life.    We  feel  also 

constrained  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  gratuitous  horrors 

of  Zenobia's  suicide.     True,  indeed,  the  nocturnal  dragging 

of  tLe  river  for  her  body,  and  the  whoje  subsequent  story  of 

that  night  have  few  parallels   for  terrible   lifclikcness  in  all 

modern  fiction",  and  would  hardly  yield  in  the  anti-climax  of 

beauty  to  Matthew  Lewis's  or  JVIaturin's  most  appalling  prison 

and  death-scenes;  but  here  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  of 

a  catastrophe  so  violent,  or  even  a  fitting  preparation  for  it. 

The  tone  of  her  conversation,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  event, 

indicates  a  mind  too  strong,  too  self-possessed,  too  rich  in  its 

I   own  independent  resources,  to  attach  even  poetic  probability 

I  to  the  desperate  act. 

I  But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  Blithedale  Romance  is  a 
L  work  of  no  ordinary  power,  and  indicative  of  all  its  author's 
I  mental  aflluenee.  In  cliaracter-painting,  he  has  overtaken  his 
[  highest  previous  skill  in  Hollings worth,  and  exceeded  it  in 
[  Zenobia.  Then,  of  lesser  personages,  who  could  fail  to  recog- 
I  nize,  in  Silas  Foster,  the  agricultural  foreman  of  the  farm,  a 
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marvellously  accurate  type  of  the  New  England  yeoman  of 
the  generation  just  now  passing  the  meridian  of  manhood  ? 
The  descriptions  of  the  kitchen,  the  table,  the  style  of  dress, 
the  manner  of  labor,  and  the  Sunday  habits  of  the  Blithedale 
community,  attractive  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  doubly 
tio,  as  being  beyond  a  question  the  portions  in  which  observa- 
tion and  experience,  rather  than  fancy,  furnished  the  material 
for  the  narrative.  The  following  is  manifestly  a  passage  of 
this  sort ;  but  we  should  hardly  quote  it  in  full,  did  it  not 
embody  so  much  of  the  obvious  philosophy  of  socialism. 

"  In  the  interval  of  my  seclusion,  there  had  been  a  number  of  re- 
cruits to  our  little  army  of  saints  and  martyrs.  They  were  mostly 
individuals  who  had  gone  through  such  an  experience  as  to  disgust 
them  with  ordinary  pursuits,  but  who  were  not  yet  so  old,  nor  had 
suffered  so  deeply,  as  to  lose  their  faith  in  the  better  time  to  come. 
On  comparing  their  minds  one  with  another,  they  often  discovered 
that  this  idea  of  a  Community  had  been  growing  up,  in  silent  and 
unknown  sympathy,  for  years.  Thoughtful,  strongly-lined  faces  were 
among  them ;  sombre  brows,  but  eyes  that  did  not  require  spectacles, 
unless  prematurely  dimmed  by  the  student's  lamplight,  and  hair  that 
seldom  showed  a  thread  of  silver.  Age,  wedded  to  the  past,  incrusted 
over  with  a  stony  layer  of  habits,  and  retaining  nothing  fluid  in  its 
possibilities,  would  have  been  absurdly  out  of  place  in  an  enterprise 
like  this.  Youth,  too,  in  its  early  dawn,  was  hardly  more  adapted  to 
our  purpose ;  for  it  would  behold  the  morning  radiance  of  its  o>vn 
spirit  beaming  over  the  very  same  spots  of  withered  grass  and  barren 
sand  whence  most  of  us  had  seen  it  vanish.  We  had  very  young  peo- 
ple with  us,  it  is  true, — downy  lads,  rosy  girls  in  their  first  teens,  and 
children  of  all  heights  above  one's  knee  ;  —  but  these  had  chiefly  been 
sent  hither  for  education,  which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  and  methods 
of  our  institution  to  supply.  Then  we  had  boarders,  from  town  and 
elsewhere,  who  lived  with  us  in  a  familiar  way,  sympathized  more  or 
less  in  our  theories,  and  sometimes  shared  in  our  labors. 

"  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  society  such  as  has  seldom  met  together ; 
nor,  perhaps,  could  it  reasonably  be  expected  to  hold  together  long. 
Persons  of  marked  individuality  —  crooked  sticks,  as  some  of  us  might 
be  called  —  are  not  exactly  the  easiest  to  bind  up  into  a  fagot.  But, 
so  long  as  our  union  should  subsist,  a  man  of  intellect  and  feeling,  with 
a  free  nature  in  him,  might  have  sought  far  and  near  without  finding 
so  many  points  of  attraction  as  would  allure  him  hitherward.  We 
were  of  all  creeds  and  opinions,  and  generally  tolerant  of  all,  on  every 
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Kimaginable  subject.  Our  bond,  it  seems  to  me,  was  not  afBrmative, 
■  but  negative.  We  had  individually  Imiod  one  tiling  or  another  to 
tqimrrel  willi  in  our  past  life,  and  were  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the 
ftiDex[>ediency  of  lumbering  along  with  tho  old  ijystcui  any  further.  As 
Kto  what  should  be  suhstitulcd,  there  was  much  less  unanimity.  Wo 
I.  did  not  greatly  care  —  at  least,  I  never  did  —  for  the  written  conslitn- 
I  tion  under  which  our  millennium  lind  commenced.  My  hope  was, 
tliat,  between  theory  and  practice,  a  true  and  available  mode  of  life 
might  be  Gtruck  out ;  and  that,  even  should  we  uhimalely  fail,  the 
months  or  years  spent  in  the  trial  would  not  have  been  wasted,  either  as 
regarded  passing  enjoyment,  or  the  experience  which  makes  men  wise. 
"Arcadians  though  we  were,  our  costume  bore  no  resemblance  lo 
the  heribboned  doublets,  silk  breeches  and  stockings,  and  slipiiers 
fiislcned  with  artificial  roses,  that  distinguish  the  pastoral  people  of 
poetry  and  the  stage.  In  outward  show,  I  humbly  conceive,  we  looked 
rather  like  a  gang  of  beggars,  or  banditti,  than  either  a,  company  of 
honest  laboring  men,  or  a  conclave  of  philosophei^  Whatever  might 
be  our  points  of  difference,  we  all  of  us  seemed  to  have  come  to  BlitUe- 
diile  with  the  one  thrifty  and  laudable  idea  of  wearing  out  our  old 
dolhes.  Such  garments  iis  had  an  airing,  whenever  wo  strode  a-ficld  1 
Coats  with  high  collars  and  with  no  collars,  broad-skUted  or  swallow- 
tailed,  and  with  the  waist  at  every  point  between  the  hip  and  arm-pit ; 
pantaloons  of  a  do/cn  successive  epochs,  and  gi'eatly  defaced  at  the 
knees  by  the  humilialions  of  the  wearer  before  his  lady-love;  —  in 
short,  we  were  a  living  epitome  of  defunct  fashions,  and  the  very 
raggedest  presentment  of  men  who  had  seen  better  days.  It  was  gen- 
tility in  tatters.  Often  retaining  a  seholorlike  or  clerical  air,  you 
might  have  taken  us  for  the  denizens  of  Grub-street,  intent  on  getting 
a  comfortable  livelihood  by  i^ricultural, labor ;  or  Coleridge's  pro- 
jected I'untisoeracy  in  full  experiment;  or  Candide  and  his  motley 
aasociales,  at  work  in  their  cabbage-garden  ;  or  any  thing  else  that  was 
miserably  out  at  elbows,  and  most  clumsily  patched  in  the  rear.  We 
might  have  been  sworn  comrades  to  Palstaff's  ragged  regiment.  Little 
fikill  as  we  boosted  in  other  points  of  husbandry,  every  mother's  son  of 
Qs  would  have  served  admirably  to  stick  up  for  a  scarecrow.  And 
the  worst  of  the  matter  was,  thai  tho  first  enei^etic  movement  essen- 
tial to  one  downright  stroke  of  real  labor  was  sura  to  put  a  finish  to 
these  poor  habiliments.  So  we  gradually  Hung  them  all  aside,  and 
took  to  honest  homespun  and  linsey-woolsey,  as  preferable,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  plan  recommended,  I  think,  by  Virgil, —  'Ara  nudut, 
tere  nudui,'  —  which,  as  Silas  Foster  remarked,  when  I  translated  the 
maxim,  would  be  apt  to  astonish  the  women-folks. 
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"  After  a  reasonable  training,  the  yeoman  life  throve  well  with  us. 
Our  faces  took  the  sunburn  kindly ;  our  chests  gained  in  compass,  and 
our  shoulders  in  breadth  and  squareness ;  our  great  brown  fists  looked 
as  if  they  had  never  been  capable  of  kid  gloves.  The  plough,  the  hoe, 
the  scythe,  and  the  hay-fork  grew  familiar  to  our  grasp.  The  oxen 
responded  to  our  voices.  We  could  do  almost  as  fair  a  day's  work  as 
Silas  Foster  himself,  sleep  dreamlessly  after  it,  and  awake  at  daybreak 
with  only  a  little  stiffness  of  the  joints,  which  was  usually  quite  gone 
by  breakfast-time. 

"  To  be  sure,  our  next  neighbors  pretended  to  be  incredulous  as  to 
our  real  proficiency  in  the  business  which  we  had  taken  in  hand.  They 
told  slanderous  fables  about  our  inability  to  yoke  our  own  oxen,  or  to 
drive  them  a-field  when  yoked,  or  to  release  the  poor  brutes  from  their 
conjugal  bond  at  night-fall.  They  had  the  face  to  say,  too,  that  the 
cows  laughed  at  our  awkwardness  at  milking-time,  and  invariably 
kicked  over  the  pails  ;  partly  in  consequence  of  our  putting  the  stool 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  partly  because,  taking  offence  at  the  whisking 
of  their  tails,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  these  natural  fly-flappers 
with  one  hand,  and  milking  with  the  other.  They  further  averred  that 
we  hoed  up  whole  acres  of  Indian  com  and  other  crops,  and  drew  the 
earth  carefully  about  the  weeds ;  and  that  we  raised  five  hundred  tufts 
of  burdock,  mistaking  them  for  cabbages ;  and  that,  by  dint  of  unskil- 
ful planting,  few  of  our  seeds  ever  came  up  at  all,  or,  if  they  did  come 
up,  it  was  stern-foremost ;  and  that  we  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
month  of  June  in  reversing  a  field  of  beans,  which  had  thrust  them- 
selves out  of  the  ground  in  this  unseemly  way.  They  quoted  it  as 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  occurrence  for  one  or  other  of  us  to 
crop  off  two  or  three  fingers,  of  a  morning,  by  our  clumsy  use  of  the 
hay-cutter.  Finally,  and  as  an  ultimate  catastrophe,  these  mendacious 
rogues  circulated  a  report  that  we  communitarians  were  exterminated, 
to  the  last  man,  by  severing  ourselves  asunder  with  the  sweep  of  our 
own  scythes !  —  and  that  the  world  had  lost  nothing  by  this  little  acci- 
dent. 

"  But  this  was  pure  envy  and  malice  on  the  part  of  the  neighboring 
farmers.  The  peril  of  our  new  way  of  life  was  not  lest  we  should  fail 
in  becoming  practical  agriculturists,  but  that  we  should  probably  cease 
to  be  any  thing  else.  While  our  enterprise  lay  all  in  theory,  we  had 
pleased  ourselves  with  delectable  visions  of  the  spiritualization  of  labor. 
It  was  to  be  our  form  of  prayer  and  ceremonial  of  worship.  Each 
stroke  of  the  hoe  was  to  uncover  some  aromatic  root  of  wisdom,  here- 
tofore hidden  from  the  sun.  Pausing  in  the  field,  to  let  the  wind 
exhale  the  moisture  from  our  foreheads,  we  were  to  look  upward,  and 
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catch  glimpses  into  the  far-off  boo]  of  truth.  In  tbia  point  of  view, 
mattere  did  not  turn  out  quite  so  well  aa  we  aulidpated.  It  ia  very 
true  lliat,  sometimes,  gazing  (casually  around  me,  out  of  tlie  midst  of 
my  toll,  I  used  to  discern  a  richer  picturesquenoas  in  the  visible  scene 
of  earth  and  sky.  There  was,  at  -such  moments,  a  novelty,  an  un- 
wonted aspect,  on  the  face  of  Nature,  as  if  she  had  been  taken  by 
surprise  and  seen  at  unawares,  with  no  opportunity  to  put  off  her  real 
look,  and  assume  the  mask  with  which  she  mysteriously  hides  herself 
from  mortals.  But  this  was  all.  The  clods  of  earth,  which  we  so 
constantly  belabored  and  turned  over  and  over,  were  never  ethercal- 
ized  into  thought.  Our  thoughts,  on  the  contrary,  were  fast  becoming 
cloddish.  Our  labor  symholiKcd  nothing,  and  left  us  mentally  slug- 
gish in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Intellectual  activity  is  incompatible 
with  any  large  amount  of  bodily  exercise.  The  yeoman  and  the  scho- 
lar—  iho  yeoman  aud  the  man  of  finest  moral  culture,  though  not  the 
man  of  sturdiest  sense  and  integrity — are  two  distinct  individuals,  and 
can  never  be  melted  or  welded  into  one  substance."     pp.  7i  —  80, 

We  have  no  disposition  to  enter  at  large  on  the  subject 
opened  by  the  foregoing  extract,  yet  we  may  not  unaptly 
crave  a  moment's  heed  for  refiectiona  which  this  book  forces 
upon  U8.  Blithedale  has  left  upon  our  memory  only  associa» 
tions  of  sadness  and  desolation,  and  that  not  alone  on  account 
of  the  tragedy  consummated  within  its  domain,  but  from  the 
utter  homelessness  of  its  inmates.  The  shades  wandering  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  Styx  hardly  offer  a  more  dreary  image  to 
the  fancy,  than  these  Inmates  of  the  phalanstery  on  their  holi- 
days. We  can,  indeed,  conceive  of  the  relations  and  affections 
of  life  as  subsisting  in  some  sort  independently  of  separate 
homes.  The-^conjugal  relation,  though  fearfully  imperilled, 
might  be  kept  sacred,  and  the  parental  tie,  if  loosened,  not 
wholly  dissolved,  in  the  gregarious  life  which  the  socialist 
reformer  would  have  us  lead.  It  has  also  been  pretty  fairly 
demonstrated  that  there  would  be  not  only  a  more  ctjual  diffu- 
sion, but  a  more  profuse  creation,  of  the  elements  of  material 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  did  men,  women,  and  children  herd 
together  in  organized  groups,  by  fifties,  hundreds,  and  thou- 
sands. But,  after  all,  there  is  in  human  nature  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  the  erection  of  a  distinct  abode  for  every  house- 
hold.  There  are  chords  of  sentiment  in  every  heart,  which 
can  respond  only  to  the  word  home.  There  are  profound  and 
21' 
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almost  universal  wants  which  could  be  met,  there  are  joys 
which  could  be  experienced,  under  no   other  condition  of 

things. 

Domestic  life  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  whole  system  of 
the  universe.  In  the  material  creation,  every  object  is  at  once 
a  centre  and  a  satellite.  The  sun  has  its  own  orbit  of  revolu- 
tion, while  lesser  worlds  describe  their  path  around  it.  The 
planets,  secondaries  to  the  sun,  are  primaries  to  their  moons. 
Every  object,  every  particle  of  matter,  itself  drawn  by  mighty 
attractions,  is  itself  a  centre  of  attraction  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects or  adjacent  particles.  In  human  society,  almost  all  are 
in  circumferences,  moving  around  distant  centres  —  with 
reference  to  the  Supreme  Being,  all  are  so.  But  in  his 
home,  every  human  being  is  himself  a  centre,  —  the  parent,  of 
reverence ;  the  child,  of  love ;  the  dependent,  of  tender  care. 
Here  the  little  become  great,  and  the  obscure  are  clothed  with 
honor.  Those  made  to  feel  their  insignificance  in  other  rela- 
tions, grow  important  here.  Those  whose  outward  life  seems 
a  blank,  have  here  a  life  on  which  others  hang  with  loving 
interest.  Each  is  here  looked  upon  with  distinguishing  re- 
gard, though  elsewhere  he  may  be  counted  as  a  unit  rather 
than  reckoned  as  an  individual.  Nor  can  we  say  what  mul- 
titudes of  our  race  would  be  given  over  to  the  consciousness 
of  an  utterly  forsaken,  neglected,  barren,  worthless  existence, 
were  there  not  in  their  homes  something  to  make  their  life 
worth  living,  some  dear  appreciation  on  the  part  of  others, 
some  tender  offices  for  them  to  find  happiness  in  rendering. 
Never  do  we  feel  the  blessedness  of  home  more  deeply  than  in 
looking  at  a  promiscuous  group  of  children.  There  may  be 
many  in  the  group,  filthy,  misshapen,  ungainly,  coarse,  awk- 
ward ;  many  in  whom,  individually,  no  possible  self-discipline 
could  awaken  in  us  a  spark  of  tender  feeling,  and  who,  in  the 
multitudinous  nursery  by  which  socialism  proposes  to  simplify 
and  cheapen  the  process  of  juvenile  training,  would  grow 
up  like  calves  in  the  stall,  nourished  with  sole  reference 
to  what  work  they  might  do  when  grown.  But  among 
them  all,  we  may  not  find  an  unhappy  face;  the  most 
squalid  or  uncoutli  have  not  any  thing  in  look  or  manner  that 
betrays  them  as  objects  of  pity.     For  each  of  them  has  a 
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home,  where  lie  baa  a  close  and  a  dear  place  in  a  few  hearts. 
On  the  patched  garment  of  that  ill-clad  urchm,  the  mother 
has  wrought  lovingly,  and  appended  to  it  some  hoarded  rem- 
nant of  obsolete  finery,  and  to  her  it  is  not  unseemly.  The 
I  boiatcrousncsa  of  that  rude  lad  is  deemed  at  home  the  exu- 
'  berauce  of  good  humor  and  the  ebullition  of  precocious  wit ; 
while  that  girl,  who  studies  hard  all  day,  yet  is  always  at  the 
foot  of  her  class,  in  the  eyes  that  love  her  is  quiet  and  unam- 
bitious, but  by  no  means  stupid.  The  deformed  boy  has  a 
little  sister  who  thinks  him  beautiful,  and  his  misfortune  con* 
secrates  him  to  the  assiduous  offices  and  cheerful  sacriSces  of 
every  member  of  the  home  circle. 

But  socialism  pleads  for  its  institutions  in  the  name  of  the 
poor,  and  promises  to  banish  pauperism  and  want  from  the 
civilized  world  whenever  it  gains  supremacy.  Yet  the  extir- 
pation of  penury  would  hardly  be  a  social  benefit,  if  with  it 
were  to  be  rooted  up  the  sympathies  and  charities  which  re- 
■flult  from  the  intermingling  of  the  rich  and  poor.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Creator  ever  intended  that  human  institutions 
and  arrangements  should  produce  worthy  and  valuable  results 
independently  of  individual  virtue.  It  is  incident  to  our  pro- 
bation as  moral  agents,  that  the  bands,  wheels,  and  pullies  of 
the  social  machine  should  be  constantly  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  gearing,  without  weights  of  our  own  addition,  and 
compensations  of  our  own  devising, — without  the  uninterrait- 
ted  and  earnest  exercise  of  the  best  powers  and  the  purest  affec- 
tions. It  is  a  wakeful  sense  of  justice,  a  religious  love,  an  ac- 
tive humanity,  that  alone  can  distribute  the  gifts  of  God  with 
equity.  The  only  self-adjusting  social  system  must  be  that 
of  a  thoroughly  Christianized  commonwealth.  "We  look  with 
entire  complacency  on  large  accumulations  of  property  by  in- 
dividuals. They  have  their  -types  in  the  most  beneficent 
arrangements  of  nature.  Water,  without  which  no  jjlant  can 
grow  and  no  creature  live,  is  not  distributed,  on  the  socialistic 
plan,  in  equal  tiny  reservoirs,  at  brief  intert'als,  but  gathered 
into  those  deep  channels  and  vast  hollows  which  the  t'rcator 
has  scooped  out  for  it  from  the  solid  ground.  But  as  the 
sun  broods  over  ocean,  lake,  and  river,  they  yield  their  trust, 
to  be  borne  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  dropped  in  dew  upon  the 
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flower-cap,  shed  in  gentle  rain  into  the  hillside  spring,  poured 
through  the  saturated  earth  into  the  cottage  well ;  and  then, 
when  it  has  made  the  desert  blossom,  and  refreshed  all  the 
tribes  of  animated  nature,  it  flows  back  in  paths  which  it 
clothes  with  verdure  to  the  source  whence  it  came.  Thus, 
were  the  reservoirs  of  superfluous  wealth  only  open  to  the 
rays  of  Christian  benevolence,  clouds  of  mercy  would  rise,  and 
dews  of  charity  fall,  from  them  unceasingly,  —  the  waste 
places  of  humanity  would  be  glad,  and  there  would  be  springs 
in  the  wilderness.  The  wealth  would  as  now  return  to  its 
source,  and  the  reservoirs  would  be  kept  full;  but  its  whole 
circuit  would  be  marked  by  comfort,  abundance,  and  gratitude. 
For  the  very  sake  of  the  poor,  would  we  preserve  the  sacred- 
ness  and  tighten  the  bonds  of  domestic  life.  Home  is  the 
laboratory  of  all  generous  afiections.  A  voluntarily  homeless 
being  is,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  intensely  selfish.  Those 
who  seek  no  near  claims  on  their  kind -offices  seldom  have  a 
heart  for  the  more  remote  objects  of  charity. •  From  a  little 
loved  or  a  distracted  home,  there  go  forth  scanty  alms,  or  none. 
The  relations  of  domestic  life,  when  enjoyed  in  their  rightful 
intimacy  and  tenderness,  create  a  genial  good  feeling,  an  over- 
flowing kindness  of  spirit,  which  is  sure  to  diffuse  its  own 
blessedness  in  an  ever-widening  circle.  The  substitution  of 
barracks  for  homes,  in  arresting  the  fountains  of  domestic 
sympathy,  would  freeze  the  little  rills  of  charity  which  now 
flow  round  from  house  to  house,  and  from  heart  to  heart, 
unite  the  rich  and  poor  in  mutual  benefit,  and  blend  the  ex- 
tremes of  social  life  in  sincere  fellow-feeling,  esteem,  and  love. 
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Art.  IX.— critical   NOTICES. 

1,  —  A  History  of  the  Second  Church,  or  Old  North,  in  Boston,  to 
which  is  added  a  History  of  the  New  Brick  Church,  with  Engrav^ 
ings,  Bj  Chandler  Robbins,  Minister  of  the  Second  Church. 
Published  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society.  Boston.  1852.  8vo. 
pp.  320. 

The  early  history  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  is  ecclesiastical 
rather  than  civil.  The  Church  was  identified  with  the  State,  —  not 
by  express  enactment,  not  by  any  cunningly  devised  scheme  of  the- 
ocratic polity,  but  through  the  character  of  the  Colonists,  and  the 
intentions  with  which  they  came  hither.  One  who  may  be  ranked 
with  the  Fathers  of  the  Colony,  though  he  was  not  born  till  nine 
years  after  Winthrop  landed,  in  his  "  Last  Testimony  to  the 
Churches,"  written  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  says  with  great  solem- 
nity, —  "I  do  declare,  that  the  principal  design  upon  which  these 
Colonies  were  first  planted  was  to  profess  and  practise  and  enjoy, 
with  undisturbed  liberty,  the  holy  religion  of  Grod  our  Saviour,  and 
more  particularly  to  set  up  churches  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
shall  keep  themselves  loyal  to  him,  their  glorious  king."  The  body 
politic  was  an  aggregate  of  individual  churches,  or  congregations,  each 
one  of  which  acted  as  a  unit,  either  in  colonizing  a  new  town,  or 
in  removing  from  one  town  to  another,  till  it  had  found  a  suitable 
locality  for  settlement.  Weathersfield,  Windsor,  and  Hartford,  in  Con- 
necticut, were  thus  founded  by  emigrant  churches  from  Massachusetts, 
—  the  original  type  of  the  proceeding  being  the  removal,  in  a  body,  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  congregation,  first  from  England  to  Holland,  and  after- 
wards from  Holland  to  Pljrmouth,  in  America.  It  was  not  that  other 
ties,  political  and  social,  did  not,  then  as  now,  exist  and  operate ;  but 
the  church  tie,  the  bond  of  religious  union  and  brotherhood  in  Christ, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  so  far  transcended  in 
interest  and  importance  all  other  relations,  that  the  latter  sank  into 
comparative  insignificance.  Religion  was  not  confined  to  Sundays, 
but  extended  over  all  the  days  of  the  week ;  in  like  manner,  it  was 
not  limited  to  the  proper  observances  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  closet, 
but  it  covered  all  the  purposes,  relations,  and  conduct  of  life.  The 
state,  like  every  thing  else,  was  made  subservient  to  it.  Clergymen 
were  not,  indeed,  made  magistrates  or  legislators,  and  were  not  ambi- 
tious of  such  distinction,  which  would  have  been  no  promotion  for 
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them.  But  magisfrates  and  legislators  came  to  the  cler^  for  counsel 
and  direction,  seeking  their  aid  und  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  lliO 
Stale,  just  ae,  in  their  other  or  domestic  relations,  they  went  to  them 
for  gliostly  counsel  in  the  management  of  their  families.  In  fact,  the 
Sinle,  in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  was  only  a  large  family,  Ibe 
magistrates  bearing  a  sort  of  patriarchal  relation  to  it,  with  ill-defined 
but  very  extensive  powers,  nnd  the  clergy,  its  spiritual  guides,  —  the 
province  of  religion  then  being  deemed  coextensive  with  huraoii 
affairs,  —  directing  it  in  every  thing.  Thus,  the  Stale  was  hardly  at 
all  theocratic  in  form,  while  it  was  radically,  and  almost  exclusively, 
theocratic  in  essence  and  principle. 

The  theocratic  fot-m  hardly  anywhere  appeared,  except  in  the  pecu- 
liar regulation,  that  to  be  a  church-member  was  a  neecssary  qnatifica- 
tion  for  becoming  a  freeman  or  a  voter.  And  this  regulation,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  was 
not  at  all  intolerant.  The  Colony  was  formed  of  auch  materials,  that 
this  was  the  most  liberal  qualification  that  could  have  been  devised; 
for  it  included  nearly  all  the  heads  of  families  and  males  of  mature 
years,  hired  servants  excepted,  who  hud  emigrated  for  the  distinctive 
purpose  for  which  the  Colony  was  formed.  It  was  no  more  exclusive 
or  illiberal  than  the  rule  universally  adopted  by  such  private  corpora- 
tions OS  banks  and  trading  companies,  that  none  but  stockholders 
shall  have  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  the  directors.  Allien  "the  prind- 
pal  design  "  of  the  emigration  was  "  to  set  up  churches  for  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  in  the  wilderness,  none  but  church-members  were  likely 
to  join  the  Colony,  and  certainly  none  but  church-members  ought  to 
have  had  a  voice  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 

But  it  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  any  disquisition  upon  the  early 
polity  of  New  England.  We  wished  only  to  explain  and  justify  the 
remark,  that  a  large  portion  of  our  early  history  must  be  sought  iit 
the  records  of  the  churches,  and  in  a  careful  study  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  ;  and,  therefore,  that  publications  like  this  one  by  Ur.  Bobbing 
have  here  a  wider  interest  and  greater  relative  importance  than  in 
any  otlier  country  in  the  world.  We  have  too  long  delayed  noticing 
this  particular  work,  yet  not  from  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
Talue  of  its  contents  or  its  literary  merit.  The  author  is  the  present 
minister  of  the  Second,  or  Old  North,  Church,  in  Boston,  one  of  the 
most  venerable  and  remarkable  establishments  of  its  class  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  one  which,  in  its  history  and  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
many  eminent  men  who  have  at  different  periods  ministered  to  it,  may 
be  said  to  be  typical  of  that  class.  With  a  heartfelt  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  aAor  patient  study  of  the  old  records  and  of  the  contemporo- 
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neoiiB  history  of  Maasaehusetts,  the  ■writer  has  given,  in  perspicuoua  nod 
graceful  langui^e,  a  very  complete  and  Irustworlhy  account  of  the  ear- 
lier nnd  later  fortunes  of  tbe  churcli,  and  a  laving  portraiture  of  those 
wlio  liavc  preceded  him  in  its  pastoral  office.  The  story  which  ho  lias 
had  lo  lell  is  not  one  of  unbroken  prosperity.  Through  many  changes 
«nd  difficulties, — per  variot  ca»ta  «t  tot  dUcritnina  rtrum,  —  the 
church  hits  come  to  its  present  condition  of  oaaa  and  quiet  action, 
tliongh  in  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere.  But  to  trace  ita  vicisai- 
tudea  of  fortune  was  not  the  hardest  portion  of  ]m  task ;  his  subject 
led  him  to  broach  many  disputed  and  delicate  themes  in  higtoiy,  poli- 
tics, and  theology,  all  of  which  he  has  touched  with  becoming  frank- 
ness, yet  in  a  temperate  nnd  tolerant  disposition,  and  with  llie  mild 
words  that  turn  away  oITcdco.  The  volume  is  deeply  imbued,  as  it 
should  be,  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  piety,  but  is  wJioUy  free  from 
seclarian  dogmatism. 

Tbe  chief  interest  of  the  work  gathers  around  llie  characlers  of  the 
two  Blathers,  father  and  son,  who  were  ministers  of  the  church,  the 
first  for  sixty-two,  and  the  second  for  forty-four  years.  For  thirly- 
sino  years,  they  labored  together,  as  pastor  and  colleague.  No  names 
arc  heller  known  in  the  early  charch  history  of  New  England,  than 
Uiose  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather.  Few  have  had  more  strongly- 
narked  diaracters,  have  exerted  a  wider  influence  on  the  men  of 
their  generation,  or  have  had  so  widely  different  opinions  formed  of 
them  in  the  judgment  of  posterity.  We  have  copious  materials  on 
which  to  found  our  knowledge  of  them ;  their  works,  which  remain 
both  iu  print  and  manuscript,  are  more  abundant  and  voluminous  than 
any  one  nowadays  cares  lo  read.  Both  kept  private  diaries,  yel 
extant,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made  it  a  point  of  religion  lo 
record  all  those  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings  which  ordinary  men  are 
not  only  chary  of  communicating  to  others,  hut  are  even  reluctant  to 
bring  out  in  full  consciousness  to  themselves.  Diaries  thus  written 
are  curious  and  valuable,  from  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 
imperfections  and  infirmities  of  our  common  nature ;  but  they  should 
obviously  be  used  with  great  caution  when  we  are  forming  an  opinion 
of  the  diarist  himself,  as  compared  with  other  men,  of  whose  secret 
purposes  and  failings  we  have  no  such  complete  record.  All  men 
have  their  weak  hours  ;  at  times,  and  under  the  pressure  of  peculiar 
circumstances  and  temptations,  wo  nre  all,  more  or  less,  simple,  credu- 
lous, vain,  jealous,  ambitious,  impure,  or,  perhaps,  corrupt. 

"  For  wlicro's  that  palace,  whereinlo  Tonl  tMogs 
SomellniQS  introds  Dol  1    Wlio  lias  a.  breast  so  pore, 
But  some  undeanlj  approhcDsions 
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Keep  Icets  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ?  " 

But  few  men  have  strength  of  mind  enough  to  acknowledge  these 
failings,  even  to  themselves,  and  very  few  indeed  are  willing  to  make 
a  record  of  them,  though  with  a  reservation  that  it  is  to  be  seen  by 
no  eyes  but  their  own.  But  if  such  diaries  are  sometimes  written, 
and  chance  should  bring  one  or  two  of  them  to  light,  let  them  be 
viewed  as  revelations  of  the  general  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
not  of  the  peculiar  weakness  of  the  unhappy  diarist  Two  characters 
of  some  distinction  in  English  history  have  been  treated,  as  we  conceive, 
with  great  injustice,  from  neglect  of  this  consideration ;  we  mean 
Archbishop  Laud,  and  Pepys,  the  well  known  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty under  Charles  11.  And  among  the  Americans  who  have  suf- 
fered in  this  way,  the  strongest  case  is  that  of  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather. 

We  are  not  going  into  a  defence  of  the  characters  of  these  two 
men ;  Mr.  Robbins  has  performed  this  task  admirably.  We  are  not 
sure  that  their  characters  need  any  defence,  though  President  Quincy, 
in  his  excellent  History  of  Old  Harvard,  has  brought  forward  their 
faults  rather  more  prominently  than  we  could  wish.  Yet  there  is  no 
necessary  discrepancy  between  his  portraiture  of  them,  and  the  one 
which  is  drawn  by  the  loving  hand  of  a  successor  of  theirs  in  the  pas- 
toral oflSce.  There  is  no  discrepancy  to  one  who  keeps  steadily  in 
view  the  manifold  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of  human  nature 
in  general,  and  of  the  Mather  nature  in  particular.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  summed  up  in  the  old  apologue  of  the  two  sides  of  the  shield. 
Both  the  Mathers  had  failings  which  a  child  might  smile  at,  and  vir- 
tues which  a  saint  might  admire.  Some  are  led  unconsciously,  —  per- 
haps by  the  nature  of  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged,  —  to  look 
solely  at  the  failings ;  others  can  see  nothing  but  the  virtues.  Perhaps 
a  wise  man  will  try  to  see  both. 

But  Mr.  Robbins's  book  opens  so  many  of  our  favorite  themes  for 
disquisition,  that  we  shall  never  make  an  end  if  we  attempt  to  con- 
sider them  all.  We  close  abruptly,  therefore,  by  strongly  commend- 
ing liis  labors  to  the  student  of  our  early  New  England  history,  and 
to  the  admirer  of  the  virtues  of  the  founders  and  spiritual  fathers  of 
Massacliu  setts. 
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2.  —  Select  British  Eloquence j  embracing  the  Best  Speeches  Entire 
of  the  most  Eminent  Orators  of  Great  Britain^  for  the  Last  Two 
Centuries  ;  with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  an  Estimate  of  their  Ge- 
niuSy  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Chauncey  A. 
Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  New  York :  Har- 
pers.    1852.    8vo.  pp.  947. 

This  bulky  volume  performs  more  than  it  promises.  It  is  not  only 
a  collection,  made  with  excellent  taste  and  judgment,  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  English  eloquence,  whether  parliamentary,  forensic,  or  popu- 
lar, but  the  biographical  and  illustrative  matter  annexed  is  copious 
enough  to  form  a  tolerable  complete  political  history  of  England, 
from  Queen  Anne's  time  down  to  the  present  day.  At  any  rate,  a  full 
acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  this  volume,  taking  the  speeches  and 
the  commentary  together,  would  be  a  very  useful  appendage  to  that 
knowledge  of  the  political  events  of  the  period  which  may  be  derived 
from  works  professedly  historical  or  biographical  in  their  character.  It 
is  a  proud  characteristic  of  the  history  of  England,  that  so  much  of  it 
is  contained  in  the  records  of  parliamentary  debate  and  judicial  discus- 
sion. The  French  also  excel  in  eloquence,  but  their  eloquence  is 
adapted  to  a  different  purpose  ;  it  is  not  practical,  not  addressed  to  the 
great  public  questions  of  the  day,  and,  in  great  part,  not  even  argu- 
mentative. It  is  varied,  discursivQ,  and  poetical.  A  Frenchman  speaks 
to  the  feelings  and  the  imagination,  an  Englishman  to  the  judgment  and 
the  understanding ;  the  former  seeks  occasions  for  eloquence,  the  latter 
finds  eloquence  for  great  occasions.  The  aim  of  the  one  is  to  astonish 
and  captivate ;  of  the  other,  to  persuade  and  convince.  A  French 
orator  thinks  of  himself,  and  an  English  one  of  his  audience.  Chatham 
and  Burke,  Fox  and  the  younger  Pitt^  Canning  and  Brougham,  spoke 
history,  in  the  severest  sense  of  that  phrase.  Their  speeches  do  not 
merely  illustrate  the  annals  of  their  times,  but  form  a  component  por- 
tion of  them. 

That  singular  regulation  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
was  strictly  enforced  for  a  century  or  two,  and  is  not  nominally  re- 
scinded to  this  day,  which  forbids  the  presence  of  strangers  and  the 
publication  of  the  debates,  has  been  one  great  cause  of  the  practical 
character  of  English  oratory.  It  compelled  the  speakers  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion.  Whatever  effect  they 
might  hope  to  produce  was  to  be  produced  within  the  walls  of  the 
house,  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  and  upon  the  minds  of  those  whom 
they  addressed.    There  was  to  be  no  aflerclap  of  their  oratory,  no 
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reverberation  of  it  from  the  popular  mind  without  As  they  could  not 
speak  to  Buncombe,  thej  were  compelled  to  speak  to  their  audience  ; 
and  the  habit,  once  formed,  has  continued  to  this  day.  We  may  regret 
that  the  rule  was  so  long  enforced,  because  it  has  deprived  us  of  any 
record  of  many  great  debates,  —  because  it  has  lefl  us  not  a  fragment  of 
Bolingbroke's  speeches,  but  a  few  scraps  of  Walpole's  and  Pulteney's, 
and  only  fragments  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham's.  But  this  evil  had 
a  great  countervailing  advantage,  in  view  of  which,  any  educated 
American  will  exclaim  —  O  that  a  similar  rule  had  always  been  en- 
forced in  our  national  Congress !  The  greatest  and  most  interesting 
debate  that  ever  took  place  in  this  assembly  is,  unfortunately,  one  of 
the  few  that  have  not  been  reported  at  all,  —  the  debate  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

We  can  see  how  it  is,  then,  that  Professor  Goodrich  has  been  able 
to  comprise  in  a  single  volume  —  a  very  ponderous  one,  it  is  true  — 
^  the  best  speeches  entire  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  last  two  centuries."  The  whole  record  of  English  parliament- 
ary and  judicial  eloquence,  down  to  the  beginning  of  George  the 
Third's  reign,  is  but  a  scanty  one.  It  was  a  habit,  in  those  days,  a 
habit  attributable  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  to  make  very  short 
speeches.  The  fox-hunting  squires,  who  occupied  most  of  the  benches 
in  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  first  two  sovereigns  of  the  Bruns- 
wick line,  would  inevitably  have  gone  to  sleep  under  an  oration  an  hour 
long,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  thunder  of  the  elder 
Pitt  would  have  disturbed  their  slumbers.  All  of  Chatham's  speeches 
which  are  included  in  this  volume,  when  taken  together,  hardly  equal 
in  length  one  by  Mr.  Erskine,  that  in  defence  of  Hardy.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  the  American  editor  is  mistaken  when  he 
asserts  that  "  all  his  speeches  are  here  inserted."  He  has  printed  but 
eighteen  of  them,  including  the  famous  one  in  reply  to  "  old  Horace  " 
Walpole,  who  had  charged  him  with  "the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a 
young  man," — a  speech  which,  as  reported,  is  not  Chatham's,  but  Dr. 
Johnson's.  An  English  collection,  which  is  now  before  us,  of  the  great 
EarFs  speeches,  contains  twenty-four  of  them.  The  six  which  Pro- 
fessor Goodrich  has  not  seen,  or  has  passed  over  intentionally,  are  but 
imperfectly  reported,  it  is  true ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
others,  which  he  has  printed.  Among  those  left  out  is  a  very  import- 
ant one,  on  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain, 
clelivered  in  November,  1762,  and  another,  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  December,  1777. 

Less  than  fifty  pages  suffice  for  reprinting  all  the  parliamentary 
speeches  of  much  note,  that  were  made  before  Lord  Chatham's  day. 
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Among  them  is  Strafford's  touching  and  eloquent  plea  for  his  life, 
with  the  extracts  from  which,  in  Hume's  History,  all  readers  are 
familiar.  Among  those  of  a  later  day,  we  find  all  of  Burke's  speeches 
which  he  prepared  for  the  press,  except  the  one  on  Economical  Reform. 
Fox  supplies  six,  among  which  are  the  admirable  ones  on  the  West- 
minster Scrutiny,  on  the  Russian  Armament,  and  on  the  rejection  of 
Bonaparte's  overtures  for  peace.  Only  three,  are  taken  from  Fox's 
great  rival,  the  younger  Pitt,  while  we  find  nine  of  Erskine's  unrivalled 
pleadings  at  the  bar,  four  speeches  by  Canning,  and  five  by  Brougham. 
Eight  of  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Junius  are  inserted,  with  doubtful 
propriety,  as  it  seems  to  us ;  for  they  have  no  better  claim  to  such  a 
place  than  some  of  the  eloquent  political  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  or  many  of  the  "  thundering "  leaders  in  The  Times  news- 
paper. We  grudge  any  honor  paid  to  Junius,  who  did  well  not  to 
allow  his  mask  to  be  removed,  even  in  the  tomb.  He  was  an  anony- 
mous libeller,  malignant  in  purpose  and  savage  in  hate.  Men  forget 
the  turpitude  of  his  writings  in  their  curiosity  to  ascertain  his  name. 

We  have  said  enough  to  commend  Professor  Goodrich's  volume  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  especially  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
directing  the  rhetorical  studies  of  the  young.  It  is  founded  mainly  on 
a  course  of  lectures  deUvered  by  the  editor,  in  his  capacity  of  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Yale  College.  Should  it  meet  with  favor, 
an  intimation  is  given  that  it  may  be  followed  by  another  volume, 
made  up  from  a  subsequent  course  of  lectures,  on  American  eloquence. 
The  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown  supplied  a  text  for  a  third 
course,  on  the  principles  of  oratory  and  the  eloquence  of  the  ancients. 


3.  —  A  Treatise  on  Some  of  the  Trisects  of  New  England,  which  are 
Injurious  to  Vegetation.  By  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.  D. 
Second  Edition.  Boston.  Printed  by  White  &  Potter.  1852. 
8vo.  pp.  513. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  announce  the  appearance  of  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  so  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed 
as  Dr.  Harris's  treatise  on  the  insects  which  are  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion. It  was  first  published  about  ten  years  ago,  as  one  of  the  scientific 
reports  on  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Survey  of  Massachusetts,  which 
was  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  State.    The  volume  had  long 
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been  out  of  print,  and  the  author  having  meanwhile  collected  much 
fresh  material,  this  new  impression  of  it  appears  with  an  addition  of 
about  hfij  pages  to  the  former  contents,  and  with  many  changes  and 
improvements  in  other  respects.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  an  excellent 
one  ;  it  is  neither  exclusively  scientific,  nor  exclusively  practical.  The 
skilful  entomologist  may  derive  instruction  from  it,  while  it  teaches 
the  plain  farmer  and  horticulturist  how  to  get  rid  of,  or  abate,  many 
nuisances,  which  have  annually  diminished  his  crops  and  shortened 
the  lives,  besides  marring  the  appearance,  of  his  shrubs  and  trees. 
Thus  far,  we  speak  only  theoretically,  and  upon  the  testimony  of 
others ;  for  entomology  is  to  us  an  occult  science,  and  the  only  gar- 
dens and  cultivated  fields  that  we  really  enjoy  are  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors. But  any  one  can  safely  maintain  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  read 
about  insects  than  to  hear  or  feel  them ;  and  he  who  reads  only  to 
satisfy  a  general  curiosity,  or  to  wile  away  the  passing  hour,  will 
find  Dr.  Harris's  book  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  one.  It  has 
really  put  us  in  better  humor  with  some  of  the  subjects  it  treats  of — 
not  with  all  of  them  ;  —  for  after  all,  they  are  less  offensive  and  impor- 
tunate than  the  flies  and  grubs  of  literature,  whom  it  is  our  vocation  to 
brush  away  and  extirpate.  Dr.  Harris's  style  is  clear,  easy  and  natu- 
ral ;  and  in  his  account  of  the  transformations  and  habits  of  the  little 
pests,  with  which  he  appears  to  be  so  familiar,  there  is  much  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  reflecting  student  and  the  lover  of  nature.  The  farmer 
and  the  practical  horticulturist  will  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  have 
the  Avork  constantly  at  hand  for  purposes  of  reference.  A  large  edi- 
tion of  the  work  has  been  struck  off  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  be 
circuliited  gratuitously  in  our  fiirming  towns ;  but  a  few  copies  remain 
for  sale  to  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  gene- 
ral distribution. 


4.  —  I.  Hisloria  de  la  Litcratura  Espanola,  por   M.   G.   Ticknor. 

Tntducidd  cd  Castellano,  con  Adiciones  y  Notas  Criticas,     Por  D. 

TAscrAL  DE  Gayangos  y  D.  Enuique  de  Vedia. 
II.    G%srl((chte  dor  SrJtoacn  LUeraiur  in  Spanien,  von  Georg  Tick- 

Nnij.     DrnlscJt  mii  Zusdtzen  /wrausf/ef/eben,  \on  ^IKOLXUS  Hein- 

Ox  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Lite- 
rature, an  elaborate  review  of  it  was  published  in  this  journal.     The 
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I  Judgment  fhen  rendered  Tijion  its  merits  ^ns  coufii-mcd  by  ihe  unaDi- 
I  moua  opinions  of  tbo  ablest  mea  of  loiters  in  this  country  and  in 
I   £urope.     Tlie  JCnglisL  weekly  pnpera  nnd    Quarterlies,   with  more 
I    libeiiil  appreciation  of  American  scbolarsliip  and  talent  tban  iit  com- 
I    mon  to  them,  acknowledged  its  brilliant  cbnracter.and  set  forth  its  solid 
I  merits  to  ibeir  readers.     On  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  the  History  met, 
I    as  was  to  be  expected,  with  the  bennieet  acceptance ;  and  now,  it  lias 
I    not  only  saperseded  all  other  worke  u]>on  ibe  same  subject,  but  has  bo- 
come  an  indispensable  RUtbority  upon  iho  Utoratut'e  of  Spain.     The 
I     works  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  this  notice  are  translations  of  it,  the  one 
into  Spanish,  the  other  into  German.     The  author  of  tbe  first  is  Don 
Paecual  de  Gayangos,  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Spain,  ussiated  by  Don 
Enrique  de  Vedia.     Gayangos  is  particularly  well  qualiiicd  for  tbo 
work  he  has  undertaken.     He  lircd  several  years  in  England,  and 
married  an  English  lady.     During  bis  residence  there,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  numerous  literary  employments,  having  written  arliules  for 
tbe  Edinburgh  and  olher  Reviews,  and  for  the  Penny  Cyclopedia. 
But  his  principal  contributions  to  literature  at  iiiis  period,  were  trans- 
lations from  Oriental  MSS.  iur  the  Oriental  Fund  Society,  especially 
"The  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,"  extracted 
from   tb«    "Kafhu-t-tib    min    Ghosni-l-AndaJusi-r-Rattib   wa  tarikh 
Lisami-d-din  ibni-l-Khatt!b"  (we  like  to  give  the  whole  name)  of  Ab< 
med  Ibu  Mohammed   Al-Mokkari,    and  published  in  1840,  in    two 
quartos.     He  was  afterwards  made  Professor  of  Arabic  in  tbe  Univor- 
uty  of  Madrid,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  History,  and  has  been 
much  occupied  in  collecting  Arabic  MSS.  relating  to  Spanish  history, 
both  in  Spain  and  Africa.     His  acquaintance  with  Spanish  literature, 
and  with  all  Oriental  learning  bearing  upon  it,  is  exact  and  profound ; 
tmd  bis  knowledge  of  English  is  not  limited  by  the  current  literature  of 
tlieday,  but  embraces  the  study  of  the  earliest  authors,  as  is  shown  by  the 
allusions  and  illustrations  in  bis  notes.     He  is  said  to  write  and  speak 
the  language  wilb  the  ease  and  clegunce  of  a  native,     l^lr.  Ticknor,  in 
bis  preface,  speaks  of  him  as  "  certainly,  in  bis  peculiar  department, 
among  Ihe  most  eminent  scholars  now  living,  and  one  lo  whose  fami- 
liarity with  whatever  regards  the   'iterature  of  his  own  country,  Ihe 
frequent  references  in  his  notes  bear  a  testimony  not  to  be  mistaken." 

Tbe  two  volumes  before  us  contain  a  translation  of  tbe  original,  in- 
cluding the  first  volume,  and  lo  p.  332  of  the  second.  The  translation 
is  free,  but  faithful ;  and  the  numerous  and  valuable  notes,  with  which 
Mr.  Ticknor  enriched  his  pages,  are  given  entire,  with  few  exceptions. 
In  tbe  terse  and  modest  preface  of  the  translators,  they  say,  that  instead 
of  following  the  beaten  path  of  eulogizing  their  author,  they  iliink  it 
22' 
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better  to  leave  the  appreciation  of  his  merits  to  the  good  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  readers  of  his  work.    They  also  acknowledge  his 
courtesy  in  sending  them  the  original  sheets,  and  transmitting  import- 
ant corrections  and  additions  which  do  not  appear  in  the  New  York 
and   London   editions.     The  very  few  points  in   which   they  differ 
from  the  American  author,  they  have  discussed  in  the  notes  accompa- 
nying each  volume,  where  they  have  also  added  whatever,  in  their 
Judgment,  would  serve  to  complete  and  illustrate  the  work.    The  addi- 
tions in  the  notes  are  not  very  considerable  or  important;  in  the  ap- 
pendices, the  editors  have  published  numerous  extracts  from  books,  both 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  which,  however,  though  not  without  interest, 
add  little  or  nothing  to  the  illustration  of  the  great  features  of  the  na- 
tional literature,  as  delineated  by  Mr.  Ticknor.     These  additions  are 
intended,  we  presume,  for  the  Spanish  readers  of  the  work,  and  they 
will  amount  to  an  entire  volume.    It  is  obvious  that  matter  of  this 
kind  might  be  accumulated  to  any  extent ;  but  its  accumulation  would 
alter  the  proportions  of  the  w^ork,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  of  lite- 
rary history  would  be  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  details,  of  no  great  attrac- 
tion except  as  curiosities.    It  is  gratifying  to  find  —  what,  indeed,  we 
had  no  doubt  of  before  —  that  so  able  a  native  scholar  as  Gayangos 
has  had  so  few  occasions  to  correct  our  author,  or  even  to  differ  from 
him  in  opinion.     Wc  do  not  profess  to  judge  the  style  of  this  transla- 
tion ;  but  it  appears  to  be  flowing  and  elegant,  and,  while  not  adhering 
to  the  original,  word  for  word,  it  sacrifices  nothing  of  the  meaning,  and 
by  its  very  freedom  shows  that  the  translator  is  treading  a  path  already 
familiar  to  him.     We  shall  look  with  eagerness  for  the  continuation, 
which  will  commence  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  Spanish 
literature  —  the  life  and  works  of  Calderon. 

The  German  translation  completes  the  work.  It  is  made  by  Dr. 
N.  II.  Julius,  a  gentleman  of  varied  literary  acquirements,  and  known 
besides  for  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  and  other 
simihir  branches  of  social  economy.  He  travelled  through  the  United 
States  in  18.34 -o~G,  and  after  his  return  to  Prussia,  published  an 
able  work  under  the  title  of  '''Nord-Amerikas  SUtliche  Zustdndey" 
in  which  were  embodied  his  observations  during  the  three  years  of 
his  American  travels.*'  Dr.  Julius  prefixes  to  his  volumes  a  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  his  author,  in  the  main  correct,  we  believe,  and  very 

*  There  is  an  amusing  misprint  in  his  account  of  a  negro  celebration,  held  in 
Ciiu'iniiafi,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  York.  Describ- 
in;^  the  procession,  lie  says  there  were  banners  with  mottoes,  one  of  which  was  the 
following :  — 

'*  Though  our  shin  be  dark  as  shades  of  night, 
Our  souls  are  fair,  our  hearts  arc  white." 
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interesting ;  and  he  has  added  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  to  the 
notes  and  appendices.  He  acknowledges  himself,  in  the  preface,  to  be 
indebted  to  the  communication,  from  the  author,  of  additions  and  cor- 
rections, and  especially  for  a  new  and  enlarged  account  of  the  distin- 
guished poet,  Luis  de  Leon ;  next,  to  the  translation  of  Mr.  Gayangos, 
which  reached  him  while  his  own  w^as  in  the  press,  from  which  he  has 
reprinted  the  additional  materials.  Besides  these,  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  new  edition  of  the  Romancero  General^  published  at  Madrid 
by  Don  Augustin  Duran ;  of  Dozy's  Political  and  Literary  History 
of  Spain  during  the  Middle  Ages,  published  at  Leyden  in  1849,  drawn 
chiefly  from  Arabic  sources  ;  of  Schack's  German  History  of  Dramatic 
Literature  and  Art  in  Spain,  which  reached  Mr.  Ticknor  while  his  own 
work  was  passing  through  the  press ;  and  of  the  new  work  on  the  col- 
lection of  Spanish  ballads  found  in  the  University  Library  at  Prague, 
by  Ferdinand  Wolf,  an  eminent  scholar  in  Vienna,  much  occupied  with 
Spanish  literature  for  many  years.  These  are  the  principal  sources 
from  which  Dr.  Julius  has  drawn  whatever  new  materials  he  has  added 
to  his  translation.  The  appendices  contain  an  essay  written  by  him, 
on  the  Asturian  dialect,  illustrated  by  a  poetical  dialogue,  and  several 
popular  ballads  communicated  to  Duran  by  Don  Jose  Pidal ;  and  a 
biography  of  Buhl  von  Faber,  a  Hamburg  scholar  and  merchant,  who 
resided  long  in  Spain,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  literary 
taste  of  the  country.  This  gentleman  was  the  first  to  translate  into  Spa- 
nish the  critical  views  of  Schlegel  on  Calderon,  and  thus  to  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  overthrow  of  the  old  French  classical  despotism  on 
the  stage.  To  this  he  added  many  original  articles,  all  tending  to  the 
same  end  of  vindicating  the  ancient  Spanish  theatre,  and  driving  out 
the  French  style,  which  had  usurped  the  dominion  of  taste  with  the 
accession  of  the  Bourbons.  The  labors  of  this  scholar-merchant  gave 
direction  to  the  studies  of  Duran,  and  in  various  other  ways  exercised 
a  great  influence  upon  the  poetical  spirit  of  the  present  centwy.  He 
died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  66  years. 

Dr.  Julius  has  added  to  the  notes  numerous  references  to  works 
published  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  original ;  and,  here  and 
th§re,  a  literary  notice  of  interest  and  value.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, these  additions  are  only  of  value  to  the  German  scholar.  Like 
Mr.  Gayangos,  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  important  correc- 
tions, or  to  diflfer  materially  in  judgment  from  Mr.  Ticknor.  The 
translation  is  faithfully  executed,  being  closer  to  the  original  than  that 
of  Mr.  Grayangos.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  German  principles  of 
translation,  and  partly  to  the  nearer  relationship  between  the  German 
and  English. 

Both  works  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  their  seve- 
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ral  countries,  and  contain  striking  testimonials  to  the  learning,  accu- 
racy, and  taste  of  our  countryman.  No  literary  production  of  the 
United  States  has  brought  more  honor  to  the  American  name,  among 
the  scholars  of  Europe,  than  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 


5.  —  Woinan*s  Becard,  or  Sketches  of  all  Distingtiished  Women,  from 
''the  Beginning ^^  till  A,  D.  1850,"  arranged  in  Four  Eras,  with 
Selections  from  Female  Writers  of  Every  Age.  By  Sarah  Joseph  a 
Hale,  Editor  of  the  Lady's  Book,  Author  of  Northwood,  &c.  Il- 
lustrated by  230  Portraits,  engraved  on  Wood,  by  Lossing  and  Bar- 
ritt.    New  York :  Harpers.     1853.     8vo.  pp.  904. 

"We  know  not  upon  what  principles  the  materials  of  this  ponderous 
but  handsome  volume  were  compiled.  Large  as  it  is,  it  is  not  com- 
prehensive enough,  or  sufficiently  minute  and  precise  in  the  informa- 
tion it  affords,  for  a  Female  Biographical  Dictionary;  and  it  also 
contains  much  matter  which  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  such 
a  work.  The  rules  of  proportion,  moreover,  are  not  very  skilfully 
observed.  Only  150  pages  are  given  to  the  first  two  eras,  —  that  is, 
to  all  the  distinguished  women  who  lived  before  A.  D.  1500  ;  if  the 
chronological  order  had  been  preserved,  this  portion  of  the  Record 
would  begin  with  Eve,  the  common  mother,  and  end  with  Isabella  of 
Castile.  But  the  names  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  each  of 
the  four  eras,  an  order  which  is  very  inconvenient  for  reference,  and 
which  gives  rise  to  some  droll  juxtapositions,  if  the  book  be  read  con- 
tinuously, or  like  any  other  volume  except  a  dictionary.  The  bio- 
graphy of  Eve,  for  instance,  is  immediately  preceded  by  one  of  Eury- 
dice,  and  followed  by  one  of  Flora,  "  a  famous  courtezan  of  Rome." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  notices  of  the  remarkable  women  of  the  fourth 
era,  all  of  whom  are  now  living,  occupy  337  pages,  or  considerably 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  editor's  patriotic  spirit,  or 
greater  familiarity  with  the  subject,  has  tempted  her  to  give  the 
larger  portion  of  this  space  to  American  female  writers.  If  the 
women  of  the  first  two  eras  had  been  left  out  altogether,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  work  condensed,  by  omitting  those  notices  which 
contain  nothing  but  the  record  of  a  name  and  one  or  two  insignifi- 
cant facts,  the  book  would  have  lost  nothing,  would  have  gained  in 
unity  of  purpose  and  interest,  and  would  not  be  quite  so  formidable  in 
its  dimensions. 
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We  do  not  think  the  illustrations  deserve  all  the  praise  that  the 
editor  gives  them,  though  a  number  of  them  are  good  specimens 
of  engraving  on  wood.  But  this  kind  of  engraving  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  portraits,  as  for  scenes  which  admit  striking  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  we  suppose,  whether 
the  portraits  of  Semiramis,  Andromache,  and  Tomyris  are  authentic ; 
and  if  some  of  the  others  are  not  counterfeit,  they  ought  to  be,  for 
they  are  hideous  enough  to  be  libels  upon  the  sex.  Most  of  the  per- 
sons commemorated  being  authors,  Mrs.  Hale  has  illustrated  the 
notices  of  their  lives  by  extracts  from  their  writings ;  and  the  selec- 
tions being  usually  made  with  good  taste,  the  volume  contains  a  fair 
amount  of  interesting  miscellaneous  reading.  The  extracts  from  the 
living  female  poets  of  America  arc  more  copious  than  is  just  to  their 
distinguished  contemporaries  in  Great  Britain ;  but  as  the  book  is  pro- 
bably intended  for  circulation  in  this  country  only,  such  partiality  will 
render  it  more  popular. 

With  regard  to  the  excellence  and  the  rights  of  women,  Mrs.  Hale 
propounds  a  somewhat  novel  theory.  She  has  too  much  good  sense 
to  advocate  the  movement  for  emancipating  the  sex  from  all  the 
restraints,  whether  of  legal  enactments  or  of  fashionable  garments, 
which  are  now  imposed  upon  them.  She  even  admits  that  man  is 
the  intellectual  lord  of  creation ;  but  she  insists  that,  morally,  woman 
is  his  superior.  She  holds  to  a  sort  of  modified  Calvinism,  admitting 
"  the  fall "  of  man,  but  not  of  woman.  Men  are  "  totally  depraved," 
but  women  are  only  partially  so,  and  some  of  them  have  "saving 
grace"  enough  to  redeem  themselves  and  their  husbands  to  boot. 
This  doctrine  she  supports  both  from  reason  and  Scripture.  Wo- 
man was  created  last,  and  "  every  step  in  the  creation  had  been  in 
the  ascending  scale."  Eve  ate  the  apple,  it  is  true ;  but  Adam  was 
"with  her"  when  she  ate  it,  because  the  serpent  spoke  to  them  in  the 
plural  number.  And  "  the  decision  was,  apparently,  left  to  her.  The 
woman  led,  the  man  followed.  Which  showed  the  greatest  spiritual 
power,  the  controlling  energy  of  mind  ?  "  The  trial  of  the  guilty  pair 
came,  and  woman  meekly  confessed  her  fault,  and  was  the  first  to 
receive  sentence.  "  Her  doom  was  sad,  but  not  degrading."  She 
was  to  suffer  sorrow  for  her  children,  and  be  subject  to  her  husband  ; 
"  yet  a  promise  of  wondrous  blessings  for  her  seed  preceded  her  sen- 
tence." "  Not  so  with  Adam ; "  he  shuffled,  and  prevaricated,  and 
tried  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  his  wife.  His  sentence,  therefore, 
was  addressed  to  the  material  rather  than  the  spiritual  part  of  his 
nature.  Mrs.  Hale  expresses  it  sharply,  evidently  thinking  his  fate 
wiis  good  enough  for  him  :  —  "  like  a  felon,  he  was  condemned  to  hard 
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labor  for  life,  on  the  ground  cnrsed  for  his  sake/'  As  to  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul  upon  this  subject,  most  advocates  of  woman's  rights  get 
over  it  by  saying  dogmatically  that  he  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  But  Mrs.  Hale  thinks  he  has  been  greatly 
misunderstood ;  and  that,  rightly  interpreted,  his  words  bear  out  the 
true  theory.  His  directions  concerning  woman's  apparel,  she  main- 
tains, reveal  very  clearly  her  high  spiritual  office.  ^  She  must  not 
uncover  her  head;  while  he  is  commanded  to  uncover  his.  Is  it  not 
the  privilege  of  the  superior,'*  she  asks  triumphantly,  ^<to  remain 
covered  in  the  presence  of  the  inferior  7  "  The  Italics,  as  well  as  the 
words,  are  Mrs.  Hale's;  and  we  confess  that  the  question  must  be 
answered  affirmatively. 

We  had  some  doubt,  at  first,  about  the  correctness  of  this  theory. 
But  we  have  now  high  domestic  authority  for  saying,  that  it  is  ^'  very 
sensible  doctrine  indeed,  and  as  true  as  the  book." 


6.  —  Japan :  an  Account  Geographical  and  jBistoricalf  from  the  Ear- 
liest  Period  at  which  the  Islands  composing  this  Empire  were  known 
to  Europeans,  dovm  to  the  Present  Time,  and  the  Expedition  fitted 
out  hy  the  United  States,  etc.  By  Charles  Mao  Farlane,  Esq., 
Author  of  «  British  India,"  "  Life  of  Wellington,"  etc.,  etc.  With 
Kunierous  Illustrations.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 
1852.     12mo.  pp.  365. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  thorough  account  of  what  is  known  of  the 
Japanese  Empire,  that  we  have  ever  seen  within  similar  compass; 
and,  though  there  is  more  of  juvenile  brusquerie  in  the  style  than  we 
could  have  anticipated  from  a  writer  whose  works  authorize  a  double 
etc.,  it'  is  a  very  easy  and  pleasant  book  to  read.  It  is  ostensibly  and 
apparently  accurate  in  detail,  and  carefully  minute  in  statistics,  so  far 
as  they  are  attainable.  But  while  it  justifies  by  undoubted  facts  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Japanese  have  been  deemed  among  the  most 
marvellous  specimens  of  social  humanity,  it  exhibits  in  the  Dutch 
still  more  astonishing  capabilities ;  for  the  absurdities  which  swarm 
alike  in  the  domestic  life,  the  industrial  habits,  and  the  public  admi- 
nistration of  the  empire  cease  to  surprise  us,  in  comparison  with  the 
meannesses,  straitnesses,  privations,  and  systematized  insults  to  which 
the  Dutch  submit,  as  the  sole  condition  of  the  mercantile  occupancy  of 
an  islet  GOO  feet  long  and  240  broad.     It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the 
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Japanese  regard  themselves  as  on  the  summit  level  of  civilization, 
and  apprehend  deteriorizing  influences  from  foreign  intercourse.  In 
default  of  an  ohject  so  sacred  as  the  forcing  of  opium  upon  their  con- 
sumption, it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  attempt  will  be  made  forcibly 
to  open  their  ports  to  European  or  American  commerce.  In  case  of 
such  an  enterprise,  Japan  would  offer  a  much  stronger  resistance  than 
China  did,  both  on  account  of  the  vast  extent,  and  the  limited  accessi- 
bleness  at  any  one  point,  of  its  insular  coast,  and  the  superior  bravery 
of  its  people.  We  are  glad  to  be  assured,  by  the  last  Message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  no  hostile  demonstration  is 
intended  in  the  Japanese  Expedition  now  in  the  process  of  fitting  out. 
The  design  simply  is,  to  facilitate  negotiation  by  an  imposing  show 
of  force  in  the  armament,  and  of  art,  skill,  genius,  luxury,  and  muni- 
ficence in  the  presents  with  which  it  is  charged  to  the  imperial  court. 
But  we  fear  that  the  nil  admirari  habit  sits  too  strongly  on  court  and 
nation,  to  be  disturbed  even  by  the  "  ten  miles  of  railroad,"  or  the  most 
costly  achievements  of  barbarian  handicraft. 


7.  —  A  Memorial   of  Daniel    Websterj  from  the   City    of  Boston, 
Littlcj  Brown,  &  Co.     1853.    8vo. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  one  of  great  immediate  interest,  and  here- 
after will  be  sought  for  as  a  precious  record  of  the  feelings  called  out 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  city  where  he  was  best  known. 
It  contains  an  article,  reprinted  from  the  Boston  Courier,  of  Octo- 
ber 20th,  only  four  days  before  the  sad  event  which  it  foreshadowed, 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  the  first  warning  which  roused  the 
public  attention  to  a  great  impending  calamity.  This  is  followed  by  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Webster's  last  illness  and  death,  from  the  pen  of  George 
Ticknor,  Esq.,  the  lifelong  and  faithful  friend  of  the  great  deceased. 
The  main  body  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  account  of  the  most 
solemn  and  affecting  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  death ;  the  eloquent  and  moving  speeches  delivered  on  that 
occasion ;  the  proceedings  of  public  bodies  in  the  city,  and  the  addresses 
in  which  various  members  spontaneously  poured  out  their  emotions ; 
the  proceedings,  speeches,  and  resolutions  of  literary  and  scientific 
bodies,  such  as  the  School  Committee,  and  the  American  Academy ; 
the  proceedings  and  addresses  in  the  Courts,  in  which  the  most  eloquent 
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advocates  expressed  their  sense  of  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  him  who 
was  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  bar;  an  account  of  the  funeral  at 
Marshfield  on  the  29th,  and  the  simple  and  singularly  appropriate 
address  by  the  officiating  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alden ;  and  finally^ 
the  public  solemnities,  held  in  the  city  of  Boston,  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, with  the  eulogy  delivered  by  the  Hon.  G.  S.  Hillard.  This 
discourse  possesses  the  highest  and  the  rarest  merits.  It  shows  a  care- 
ful study  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  Mr.  Webster's  character, 
which  is  analyzed  with  masterly  ability,  and  delineated  with  a  clearness 
and  simplicity  beautifully  harmonizing  with  the  subject.  The  style 
has  the  transparent  purity  of  the  best  days  of  the  English  language, 
and  at  the  same  time,  is  marked  by  manly  strength  and  force.  In  the 
statements  there  is  no  exaggeration,  no  intensity  of  expression ;  but 
all  that  is  said  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  sober  truth,  and  is  ex- 
pressed with  exquisite  refinement  of  phrase.  In  some  passages,  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  too  strong  to  be  kept  down  to  the  general  tone 
on  which  the  discourse  is  pitched,  rises  to  fervid  eloquence.  The  clos- 
ing passages  are  among  the  finest  ever  spoken  in  Faneuil  Hall.  No  one 
in  the  vast  throng  that  crowded  its  fioor,  platform,  and  galleries,  will 
ever  forget  the  solemn  and  imposing  scene  of  mourning  presented  by 
the  Hall,  clothed  in  the  sable  drapery  of  woe,  the  scattered  lights  con- 
trasting with  the  heavy  shadows  that  fell  across  the  silent  multitudes, 
as  they  listened  breathlessly  to  the  words  of  the  speaker.  But  we  need 
not  dwell  either  on  the  scene  or  the  discourse.  Both  live  in  the  me- 
mories of  all  who  shared  in  the  mourning  pageantry  —  heartfelt  as 
pageantry  never  was  before.  The  eulogy  has  been  read  all  over  the 
country,  and  will  be  read  as  long  as  Mr.  Webster's  name  shall  be 
known  among  men. 

The  sketch  of  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Webster,  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  is 
drawn  up  with  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  It  presents  a  most 
impressive  picture  of  the  most  memorable  death-bed  in  history.  We 
close  this  notice  with  a  somewhat  long  extract.  We  are  sure  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  that  we  could  lay  before  them  nothing  more 
interesting. 

"  Tlie  day  when  the  preparation  of  the  will  was  completed  —  Thursday  — 
was  one  in  which  Mr.  AVcbstcr  had  attended  to  much  public  business,  besides 
giving  bis  usual  careful  directions  about  every  thing  touching  his  household 
and  his  large  estate.  It  was  intended,  therefore,  to  postpone  the  final  signing 
and  execution  of  that  paper  until  the  next  morning ;  more  especially  as  his 
forenoons  were  unifomily  more  comfortable  than  the  later  portions  of  the 
day.  But,  in  the  afternoon,  his  compLaint  assumed  a  new  and  more  formida- 
ble character.  Blood  was  suddenly  ejected  from  his  stomach.    The  symptom 
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was  decisive.  He  fixed  an  intensely  scrutinizing  look  npon  Dr.  Jcfirics,  —  his 
attending  physician  and  personal  friend,  —  and  inquired  what  it  was  ?  He 
was  answered  that  it  came  from  the  diseased  part  *  What  is  it  ? '  he 
repeated,  with  the  same  piercing  look,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
added,  *  That  is  the  enemy ;  —  if  you  can  conquer  that ' —  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  recurrence  of  the  attack,  but  his  mind,  it  was  obvious,  was  already  made 
up.  He  knew  that  his  time  must  be  short,  and  that  whatever  he  had  to  do, 
must  be  done  quickly. 

"  He  determined,  therefore,  at  once  to  execute  his  will.  It  was  made  ready 
and  brought  to  him.  He  ascertained  that  its  provisions  and  arrangements 
were  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  persons  most  interested  in  them,  and  then, 
having  signed  it  with  a  larger  boldness  and  freedom  in  the  signature  than  was 
common  to  him,  he  folded  his  hands  together,  and  said  solemnly,  <  I  thank 
God  for  strength  to  perform  a  sensible  act.'  In  a  full  voice,  and  with  a  most 
reverential  manner,  he  went  on  and  prayed  aloud  for  some  minutes,  ending 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  ascription,  *And  now  unto  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  praise  forever  more.  Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
towards  men ; '  —  after  which,  clasping  his  hands  together,  as  at  first,  he  added, 
with  great  emphasis,  —  ^TJiat  is  the  happiness  —  the  essence  —  Oood  toil 
towards  men* 

"  Much  exhausted  with  the  effort,  he  desired  all  but  Dr.  Jeffries  and  a 
favorite  colored  nurse,  who  had  long  been  in  his  service,  to  leave  the  room, 
that  he  might  rest.  But,  before  he  slept,  he  said,  *  Doctor,  you  look  sober. 
You  think  I  shall  not  be  here  in  the  morning.  But  I  shall.  I  shall  greet  the 
morning  light.' 

"  The  next  forenoon,  he  repeated  a  similar  assurance  to  his  kind  and  faith- 
ful physician,  who,  as  he  thought,  again  looked  sad,  though  he  was  only  over- 
come with  fatigue  and  long  watching.  *  Cheer  up.  Doctor  —  cheer  up  —  I 
shall  not  die  to-day.  You  will  get  me  along  t<Hiay!  And  so  he  went  on 
through  Friday,  giving  comfort  and  kind  thoughts  to  all  who  surrounded  him. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning,  he  attended  to  the  public  business  that  needed 
immediate  care,  and  gave  directions  for  every  thing  about  his  farm  and 
household  as  usual,  and,  in  the  evening  sent  for  the  person  who  managed  his 
affairs,  and  directed  him,  with  more  than  his  customary  exactness,  concerning 
all  arrangements  for  the  next  day. 

"  But  when  the  next  day  —  Saturday  —  came,  he  felt  as  he  had  not  felt 
before.  He  felt  that  it  was  his  last  day.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
therefore,  he  desired  that  all  in  the  room  should  leave  it,  except  Dr.  Jeffries, 
who  had  been  his  physician  for  a  long  period,  and  who  had  now  been  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  him,  living  in  the  house,  for  above  a  week.  During  the 
night  Mr.  Webster  perceived  that  he  had  grown  weaker  by  excessive  loss  of 
blood  from  the  stomach.  He  had  just  suffered  afresh  in  the  same  way.  But 
when  he  was  certain  that  he  was  alone  with  his  professional  adviser,  and  that 
no  loving  ear  would  be  pained  by  what  he  should  say,  he  spoke  in  a  perfectly 
clear  and  even  voice,  but  with  much  solemnity  of  manner,  and  said,  *  Doctor, 
you  have  carried  me  through  the  night  I  think  yon  will  get  me  through  the 
day.    I  shall  die  to-night'    The  fiuthful  physician,  much  moved,  said,  after  a 
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pause,  *  You  are  right,  Sir.*  Mr.  Webster  then  went  on :  —  •  I  wish  you, 
therefore,  to  send  an  express  to  Boston  for  some  younger  person  to  be  with 
you.  I  shall  die  to-night.  You  are  exhausted,  and  must  be  relieved.  Who 
shall  it  be  ? '  Dr.  Jeffries  suggested  a  professional  brother,  Dr.  J.  Mason 
Warren,  adding  that  he  was  the  son  of  an  old  and  faithful  friend  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster.   Mr.  Webster  replied  instantly,  *  Let  him  be  sent  for.' 

<^  Dr.  Jeffries  left  the  room  to  prepare  a  note  for  the  purpose,  and,  on 
returning,  found  that  Mr.  Webster  had  made  all  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  its  despatch,  having  given  minute  directions  who  should  go ;  —  what  horse 
and  what  vehicle  he  should  use ;  —  what  road  he  should  follow ;  —  where  he 
should  take  a  fresh  relay ;  —  and  how  he  should  execute  his  errand  on  reach- 
ing the  city.  He  also  desired  that  provision  should  be  made  for  summoning 
some  other  professional  friend,  if  Dr.  Warren  could  not  be  found,  or  could 
not  come ;  and  on  being  told  that  this,  too,  had  been  foreseen  and  cared  for, 
he  seemed  much  gratified,  and  said  emphatically,  *  Right,  right' 

*'  After  some  repose,  he  conversed  with  Mrs.  Webster,  with  his  son,  and 
with  two  or  three  other  of  the  persons  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  in  life,  in 
the  most  affectionate  and  tender  manner,  not  concealing  from  them  his  view 
of  the  approach  of  death,  but  consoling  them  with  religious  thoughts  and 
assurances,  as  if  support  were  more  needful  for  their  hearts  than  for  his  own. 
On  different  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  prayed  au(Ubly.  Oftener, 
he  seemed  to  be  in  silent  prayer  and  meditation.  But,  at  all  times,  he  was 
quickly  attentive  to  whatever  was  doing  or  need  to  be  done.  He  gave  detailed 
orders  for  the  adjustment  of  whatever  in  his  affairs  required  it,  and  super- 
intended and  arranged  every  thing  for  his  own  departure  from  life,  as  if  it 
had  been  that  of  another  person,  for  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  take  the  minut- 
est care. 

"  After  nightfall,  he  received  at  his  bedside  each  member  of  his  family  and 
household,  the  friends  gathered  under  his  roof,  and  the  servants,  most  of  whom 
having  been  long  in  his  service  had  become  to  him  as  affectionate  and  faithful 
friends.  It  was  a  solemn  and  religious  parting,  in  which,  while  all  around 
him  were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  he  preserved  his  accustomed  equanimity, 
speaking  to  each  words  of  appropriate  kindness  and  consolation  which  they 
will  treasure  hereafter  among  their  most  precious  and  life-long  possessions. 

*'  During  the  whole  course  of  his  illness,  Mr.  Webster  never  spoke  of  his 
disease  or  of  his  sufferings,  except  in  the  most  general  terms,  or  in  order  to 
give  information  to  his  medical  advisers;  but  it  was  plain  to  Dr.  JaCkson, 
who  was  twice  called  in  consultation  ;  to  Dr.  AVarren,  who  was  with  him  dur- 
ing the  last  night  of  his  life ;  and  to  Dr.  Jeffries,  who  was  his  constant  attend- 
ant from  the  first,  that  he  noted  and  understood  every  thing  that  related  to 
his  condition,  and  its  successive  changes.  His  conversation  on  this,  as  on  all 
other  subjects,  was  perfectly  easy  and  simple;  —  the  deep  tones  of  his  voice 
remained  unchanged;  —  his  gentleness  was  uniform;  —  and  the  expressions 
of  his  affection  to  those  who  approached  him,  and  even  to  those  who  were 
absent,  but  who  were  carefully  remembered  by  him  in  messages  of  kindness, 
were  true,  tender,  and  faithful  to  the  end.  No  complaint  escaped  from  him ; 
nor  did  he  show  the  least  impatience  under  his  infirmities,  or  the  least  reluct- 
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ance  to  die.  He  felt  the  value  and  the  power  of  life,  and  he  was  full  of  love 
for  his  home,  and  for  all  that  surrounded  him  there  and  made  him  happy. 
But  his  submission  to  the  will  of  God  was  entire.  He  said,  on  one  occasion, 
"I  shall  lie  here  patientl^r  until  I  die ;"  and  he  did  so.  But,  through  those 
wearisome  days,  he  preserved  his  natural  manner  in  every  thing,  and  main- 
tained, without  effort,  those  just  and  true  relations  between  himself  and  all 
persons,  things,  and  occurrences  about  him,  which  through  life  had  marked 
him  80  strongly  and  had  given  such  dignity  and  power  to  his  character. 

"  From  the  morning  of  Saturday,  when  he  had  announced  to  his  attendant 
—  what  nobody,  until  that  time  had  intimated  —  that  he  ^should  die  that 
night,'  the  whole  strength  of  his  great  faculties  seemed  to  be  directed  to 
obtain  for  him  a  plain  and  clear  perception  of  his  onward  passage  to  another 
world,  and  of  his  feelings  and  condition  at  the  precise  moment  when  he  should 
be  entering  its  confines.  Once,  being  faint,  he  asked  if  he  were  not  then 
dying  ?  and  on  being  answered  that  he  was  not,  but  that  he  was  near  to 
death,  he  replied  simply, '  Well ; '  as  if  the  frank  aud  exact  reply  were  what 
he  had  desired  to  receive.  A  little  later,  when  his  kind  physician  repeated 
to  him  that  striking  text  of  Scripture,  — '  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me  ;  thy 
rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me,"  —  he  seemed  less  satisfied,  and  said, 
'Yes;* — but  the  factj  the  fact  I  want;**  —  desiring  to  know  if  he  were  to 
regard  these  words  as  an  intimation,  that  he  was  already  within  that  dark 
valley.  On  another  occasion,  he  inquired  whether  it  were  likely  that  he 
should  again  eject  blood  from  his  stomach  before  death,  and  being  told  that  it 
was  improbable,  he  asked,  *  Then  what  shall  you  do  ?*  Being  answered  that 
he  would  be  supported  by  stimulants,  and  rendered  as  easy  as  possible  by  the 
opiates  that  had  suited  him  so  well,  he  inquired,  at  once,  if  the  stimulant 
should  not  be  given  immediately  ;  anxious  again  to  know  if  the  hand  of  death 
were  not  already  upon  him.  And  on  being  told,  that  it  would  not  be  then 
given,  he  replied,  *  When  you  give  it  to  me,  I  shall  know  that  I  may  drop  off 
at  once.* 

"  Being  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  that  he  should,  therefore,  have  a  final 
warning,  he  said,  a  moment  afterwards,  *  I  will,  then,  put  myself  in  a  position 
to  obtain  a  little  repose.*  In  this  he  was  successful.  He  had  intervals  of  rest 
to  the  last ;  but  on  rousing  from  them,  he  showed  that  he  was  still  intensely 
anxious  to  preserve  his  consciousness,  and  to  watch  for  the  moment  and  act  of 
his  departure,  so  as  to  comprehend  it  Awaking  from  one  of  these  slumbers, 
late  in  the  night,  he  asked  distinctly  if  he  were  alive,  and  on  being  assured 
that  he  was,  and  that  his  family  was  collected  around  his  bed,  he  said,  in  a 
perfectly  natural  tone,  as  if  assenting  to  what  had  been  told  him,  because  he 
himself  perceived  that  it  was  true,  *  I  still  live.'  These  were  his  last  coherent 
and  intelligible  words.  At  twenty-three  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  without 
a  struggle  or  a  groan,  all  signs  of  life  ceased  to  be  visible ;  his  vital  organs 
giving  way  at  last  so  slowly  and  gradually  as  to  in(Ucate,  —  what  ever}'  thing 
during  his  illness  had  already  shown,  —  that  his  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties still  maintained  an  extraordinary  mastery  amidst  the  failing  resources  of 
his  physical  constitution. 
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^  And  so  tliere  passed  out  of  this  world  one  of  its  great,  beneficent,  and  con- 
trolling spirits.  As  the  sun  rose  on  that  quiet  Sabbath  morning,  the  expected, 
yet  dreaded  event,  was  announced  as  a  public  calamit}',  first,  bj  the  solemn 
discharge  of  minute  guns,  and  afterwards  by  the  toUing  of  bells,  over  a  large 
part  of  the  land  —  a  spontaneous  outbreak  of  the  general  feeling  at  the  loss  all 
had  suffered.  How  heavily  it  fell  on  the  hearts  of  men  in  this  city,  where  he 
was  best  known,  and  especially  what  deep  grief,  mingled  with  bitter  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  and  anxious  forebodings  for  the  future,  marked  each  of  the 
three  memoraUc  days,  —  consecrated  as  no  three  similar  days  ever  were  con- 
secrated among  us,  to  public  mourning,  —  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the 
records  which  this  volume  is  intended  to  collect  and  preserve.  The  rest — 
litde  of  which  can  be  recorded  —  will  dweU,  among  their  saddest  and  most 
sacred  thoughts,  in  the  memories  of  all  who  share  :  in  the  moving  services  of 
those  solemn  occasions,  or  who  gathered  around  that  peaceful,  sea-girt  grave, 
and  will  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their  children,  as  the  warning  traditions  of 
a  great  national  sorrow." 
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The  history  of  the  progress  of  polite  learning,  after  its  re- 
vival from  the  death-like  trance  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped 
for  so  many  ages,  differs  but  little,  perhaps,  from  that  of  the 
growth  of  many  natural  objects.  While  its  youth  was 
marked  by  but  few  incidents,  maturity  has  brought  the  usual 
train  of  parasitical  excrescences  that  ever  attend  success  and 
continued  triumph.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  predic- 
tion, that  the  thirtieth  century  will  find  the  world  enveloped  in 
a  darkness  more  profound  than  that  from  which  it  was  just 
emerging  when  the  first  book  firom  the  press  of  Guttenberg 
and  Faust  was  issued,  the  career  of  letters  may  well  be 
likened  to  that  of  the  oak  tree,  to  which  three  centuries  are 
assigned  to  grow,  as  many  to  flourish,  and  three  more  in 
which  to  decline  and  gradually  moulder  away ;  so  that,  when 
a  thousand  years  have  come  and  gone, 

"  The  oak,  that  in  summer  was  sweet  to  hear, 
And  rustled  its  leaves  in  the  fall  of  the  jear, 
And  whistled  and  roared  in  the  winter  alone, 
Is  gone,  —  and  the  birch  in  its  stead  has  grown." 

In  the  days  of  its  youth,  when  all  its  nutriment  was  needed 
to  cherish  its  lusty  growth,  no  ivy  clung  to  its  sides,  no  mis- 
tletoe-bough waved  from  its  wide-spreading  branches  ;  but  no 
sooner  has  its  progress  ceased,  and  it  lifts  on  high  its  gigantic 
head,  the  stately  monarch  of  the  forest,  than  these  parasites 
begin  to  batten  on  its  vital  juices,  and  to  increase  upon  riches 
not  their  own. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  the  progress  of  literature.  For 
very  many  years  after  the  invention  of  printing,  it  was  enough 
if  a  taste  for  learning  was  diffused  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  civilized  world.  Mankind  had  other  employments  than 
to  devote  their  days  and  hours  to  the  collection  of  volumes 
which  they  would  not,  or  could  not,  read.  There  was  too 
much  of  action  in  the  life  of  those  days  for  the  indulgence  of 
such  habitudes ;  and  the  formation  of  libraries  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  ranks  of  the  learned.  Besides,  when  there  was 
•ngle  edition  of  a  work,  there  could  be  no  controversy 
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t  the  cditio  princtps,  or  the  edilio  ultima.  But  the  Bpirit 
of  thtit  most  fascinating  of  all  artificial  taslus —  Bibliomania 
—  is  fouiidpd  upon  an  everlasting  passion  of  Ihe  htunfin  heart ; 
and  it  waited  but  the  hour  when  peace  and  prospmly  should 
have  aulKciently  spread  their  indiicnce,  to  develop  itaclf  in  all 
it:?  glory,  and  to  establish  a  permanent  position  among  the 
national  reiincraenta  of  all  Christendom- 
Had  we  time  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  we  might  trace  this 
madness  of  book-collecting  to  a  very  remote  date,  and  give 
it  a  pedigree  almost  as  respectable  as  that  of  the  Gascon  gen- 
tleman, who,  claiming  desecnt  from  an  "original  inhabitant" 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  looked  down  in  secret  scorn  upon 
ifae  large  body  of  mankind  who  come  from  "that  parv-nu., 
History,  from  age  to  age,  gives  us  casual  glimpses 
fef  the  libraries  of  days  gone  by,  from  the  countless  tomes  of 
*'thc  Ptolemies  down  to  those  few  choice  volumes,  valued  at 
more  than  a  king's  ransom,  which  the  royal  care  of  the  great 
Alfred  gathered  together  on  the  soil  of  Britain.     The  phrase, 

I  attributed  to  Julian,  well  expresses  the  feeling  of  <>  genuine 
collector: — "Alii  quirlnn  eqtios  amant,  aiii  aves,  afH  fcraH ; 
jRt/it  vero  a  piierulo  mimnthtvi  acquiretidi  et  ]ioss.idemli  libros 
^nxedit  desiderium."  And  we  are  all  familiar  with  Chaucer's 
Ij^scription  of  a  bibliophile  of  his  own  days,  who 
(ItW 
Jorm 
fiuht 


"  Would  raClicr  have  at  It  is  bed-head 
A  twenty  books,  y-clothral  in  black  or 
or  Arifltotlo  and  his  philosophy, 
Tluio  robes  rich,  rebeck,  ot  psaltery." 


Ljt  was  not,  however,  until  the  habit  of  collecting  books  and 
[Jorming  libraries  had  become  well  established,  and,  so  to  speak, 
1  fashionable,  that  the  extreme  refinements  of  bibliography  came 
info  vogue.  Perhaps  the  birth  of  the  new  "  science,"  (as  it  is 
fondly  styled  by  its  votaries,)  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  dated  from 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  when  Mead,  Harley,  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  others,  laid  the  foundations  of  collections  that 
havo  since  become  of  national  importance.  It  is  to  the  last 
named,  for  instance,  that  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  British  Mu- 
Foremost  among  them  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Askew, 
•ho  in  reality  was  the  first  man,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  col- 
|cted  upon  the  received  principles  of  the  present  day.     His 
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immense  library  was  rich  to  excess  in  copies,  printed  on  vel- 
lum and  on  large  paper,  of  the  rarest  editions,  particularly  of 
the  Classics ;  and  long  after  his  death,  an  exemplar  Askevior 
num  was  sure  to  bring  its  full  price  in  the  market.  We  be- 
lieve his  Aldine  Plato,  (editio  princeps  of  1513,  in  two  volumes 
folio,)  printed  on  the  purest  vellum,  is  still  regarded  as  one  of 
the  choicest  books  in  the  world.  The  sale  of  his  library 
(apud  S,  Baker  et  G.  Leigh^  in  vico  dicto  York-street,  Covent 
Garden,  Februar,  1775,)  occupied  twenty  days,  and  it  brought 
what  was  then  considered  a  high  price ;  one  of  the  highest, 
we  believe,  being  that  paid  for  the  Tezeide  of  Boccacio, 
(Ferar.  1475,)  which  sold  for  eighty-five  pounds.  Many  amus- 
ing anecdotes  are  still  told  of  Askew's  singularities.  So  chary 
was  he  of  his  dearly -beloved  volumes,  that  he  would  suffer  no 
hand  but  his  own  to  unlock  the  cases  in  which  they  were  kept. 
Perched  upon  the  ladder,  he  would  thus  exhibit  some  unique 
volume  to  the  envious  eves  of  a  less  fortunate  brother,  who 
might  indeed  read  it  in  that  position,  but  could  never  hope  to 
hold  it  in  his  own  hands. 

In  the  formation,  indeed,  of  so  many  choice  libraries,  a  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  the  best  and  rarest  editions  was 
at  once  a  natural  result;  and  the  consequence  is  obvious. 
From  the  contentions  of  two  rival  amateurs  arose,  ostensibly, 
the  most  celebrated  collection  of  its  day  in  England.  When 
Haricy,  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  forming  his  famous  library,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  bookseller  brought  to  him  one 
morning  a  book  of  undoubted  rarity,  the  Decameron  of  Boc- 
cacio, printed  at  Venice,  by  Christofer  Valdarfar,  in  1475,  being 
the  first  edition  printed  with  a  date.  For  this  volume,  then,  and 
so  late  as  1807,  (see  Beloe,  Anec,  Lit.,  11.  234,)  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  unique,  he  demanded  the  modest  little  sum  of  100 
guineas!  Lord  Oxford,  like  Mrs.  Centlivre's  " philosophical 
girl,"  was  doubtless  willing  to  accede  to  any  demand  "  dictated 
by  good  sense  and  comprehended  within  the  bounds  of  elocu- 
tion ; "  but  he  did  not  look  upon  the  price  demanded  in  that 
light,  and  flatly  refused  to  pay  it.  The  dealer  then  offered  it  to 
Lord  Sunderland,  Harley's  rival  collector,  and  with  as  little 
success.  Accident,  however,  threw  him  in  the  way  of  a  young 
Lord  Roxburghe,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  his  title  and  to 
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an  ample  estate  that  had  been  long  at  nurse,  and  who,  caring 
probably  as  littlo  for  this  edition  of  Boccacio  as  for  an  old 
almanac,  purchased  it  without  a  momint's  hesitation,  for  the 
mere  gratification,  perhaps,  of  buying  what  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  distinguished  Lord  Oxford  aud  Mortimer.  Hav- 
ing thus  laid  out  hia  hundred  guineas,  he  hastened  to  invite 
Oxford  and  Sunderland  to  dine  with  him,  and  their  conversa- 
tion naturally  turning  on  the  unique  volume  they  had  seen 
that  morning,  and  which  each  hoped  to  buy  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
their  host  quietly  pointed  out  to  them  the  identical  book  upon 
faia  window-sill;  —  "ee  qui /lU,'"  says  honest  Brunet,  "pogir 
tes  bibliomanes  parcimomeux  vit  vlrilabh'-  crcvc-cwur.'"  This 
i»  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  that  princely  collection, 
which,  on  the  death  uf  the  last  Dnke  of  Boxburghe,  was 
brought,  in  1812,  to  the  hammer.  A  few  years  before,  Beloe 
had  predicted  that,  if  ever  this  volume  occurred  on  sale,  it 
would  bring  at  least  X500.  Two  "other  copies  were  sub- 
sequently discovered,  both  imperfect ;  one  in  the  Ambro- 
sian  Library,  wanting  one  leaf,  and  one  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale,  wanting  three.  But  the  Koxburglie  copy,  which  was 
in  perfect  order,  far  outran  even  the  antieipatious  of  its  reve- 
rend historian,  being  finally  knocked  down  to  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford  (since  Duke  of  Marlborough)  at  .£2260,  or  rather 
more  than  ton  thousand  dollars !  His  unsuccessfid  opponent 
was  Earl  Spenser,  who,  however,  lost  nothing  by  waiting, 
since,  in  June,  1819,  he  bought  this  identical  copy  at  the 
Marlborough  sale  for  only  £918  15s.;  "  ce  qu^cst  encore  vn 
prix  fort  honttcte,"  as  Monsieur  Brunet  again  naively  ob- 
•erves. 

From  the  number  of  distinguished  amateurs  who  met  in 
London  on  the  occasion  of  the  Roxburghe  sale,  was  formed 
the  well-known  Koxburghe  Club,  an  election  to  which  was  so 
-highly  prized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  which  undoubtedly 
has  suggested  the  host  of  printing  clubs  that  have  arisen  in 
later  years  —  the  Bannatync — the  Maitland  —  the  Camden 
—  the  Skakspeare  —  the  Percy  —  the  Hakluyt  —  and  a  score 
wore  of  like  learned  associations  for  the  preservation  of  such 
.fOie  information  as  stands  in  likelihood  of  loss  or  destruction 
rby  reason  of  its  being  in  a  unique  copy.  Certainty,  what* 
34« 
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ever  opinion  a  philosopher  may  entertain  of  Bibliomania  in 
the  abstract,  no  one  will  deny  that,  in  many  of  its  results,  it 
has  been  practically  of  the  first  service  to  the  cause  of  letters. 
To  define  in  what  this  science  consists,  is  a  task  that  might 
well  puzzle  a  more  erudite  lexicographer  than  old  Scaliger 
himself.  One  favored  votary,  however,  (himself  no  undistin- 
guished son  of  the  Muses,)  paints,  with  the  licensed  freedom 
of  a  successful  lover,  the  various  charms  which  cause  the  bare 
sight  of 

"  The  small  dark  volume,  rich  with  tarnished  gold," 

bearing  the  mystic  colophon  of  a  Caxton,  a  Pynson,  or  a 
Wynken  de  Worde,  to  make  the  heart  leap  for  joy  and  the 
purse-strings  relax,  till  the  precious  tome  —  rarusj  rarissirnusj 
or  unique  — 

"  Is  cheaply  purchased  at  its  weight  in  gold." 

^<  Here  were  editions  esteemed  as  being  the  first,  and  there  stood 
those  scarcely  less  regarded  as  being  the  last  and  best ;  here  was  a 
book  valued  because  it  had  the  author's  final  improvements,  and  there 
another  which  (strange  to  tell)  was  in  request  because  it  had  them  not. 
One  was  precious  because  it  was  a  folio,  another  because  it  was  a  duo- 
decimo ;  some,  because  they  were  tall,  some  because  they  were  short ; 
the  merit  of  this  lay  in  the  title-page,  of  that,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  letters  in  the  word  Finis,  There  was,  it  seemed,  no  peculiar  dis- 
tinction, however  trifling  or  minute,  which  might  not  give  value  to  a 
volume,  provided  the  indispensable  quality  of  scarcity  or  rare  occur- 
rence was  attached  to  it." 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  last  paragraph  lies  doubtless  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter. 

Of  the  extremities  to  which  collectors  are  often  carried  in 
their  zeal  to  procure  the  volume  "  rarissimus "  of  Brunet  or 
Lowndes,  there  are  examples  innumerable.  Witness  the 
charming  little  tale  of  Charles  Nodier,  the  most  tasteful  of 
amateurs,  the  most  graceful  of  modern  French  writers ;  wit- 
ness the  furore  with  which  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck  descants 
'  upon  the  story  of  Caxton's  Book  of  the  Chess,  (1474)  —  the 
first  book  printed  in  England;  —  how  "  Snuffy  Davy"  bought 
it  at  a  stall  in  Holland  for  twopence ;  how  it  came  to  Dr. 
Askew's  hands,  at  sixty  guineas ;  and  how,  at  his  sale,  "  this 
inestimable  treasure  blazed  forth  in  its  full  value,  and  was 
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debased  by  Royalty  itself,  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
wwnds!"     Witness  the  price  paid  by  an  American  gentleman 

fat  Leigh's  auction  rooms,  (London,  March  15th,  1847,)  for  a 
Ma^tarine  Bible,  namely,  five  hundR'd  pounds  sterling,  or  about 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars ;  while  three  hundred  pounds  were 
freely  ^ven  at  the  same  time  for  Tully'a  Offices,  14Go,  on 
vellum.  Or,  —  what  ia  more  directly  german  to  the  subject  to 
which  we  had  originally  designed  devoting  this  paper, — witness 
the  facts  elicited  by  the  proseentlon,  at  Paris,  of  the  late  Mon- 
sieur Libri,  on  the  charge  of  stealing  books,  a  prosecution 
which  has  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  all  the  literary  circles 
of  Europe  ;  and  which,  partaking,  in  the  language  of  the  Lon- 
don Examiner,  in  about  equal  degrees  of  the  character  of  the 
Lion's  Mouth  at  Venice  and  of  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid,  not 
only  afibrds  the  observer  a  certain  amount  of  curious  biblio- 
graphical information,  but  will  pobably  give  rise  in  his  mind 
to  some  odd  speculations  on  the  beauties  of  French  courta  of 
Justice.  From  some  two  or  three  dozen  separate  publications, 
containing  about  two  thousand  octavo  pages,  we  have  gleaned 
most  of  the  following  facts. 

There  ia  a  very  considerable  difference,  not  only  between 
the  principles  which  govern  the  collection  of  books  in  England 
and  in  France,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the  collectors.  In 
the  one  country,  it  is  a  taste  that  is,  in  general,  not  much  in- 
dulged but  by  gentlemen  of  hereditary  fortunes,  whose  posi- 
tion in  society  is  assured,  and  whose  hobby  it  is  to  lay  out 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  upon  a  library.  In  France,  on 
the  contrary,  (though,  of  course,  there  are  numerous  exceptions 
to  these  rules  on  cither  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,)  the  prin- 
cipal collectors  are  men  of  letters,  whose  income  is  derived 
firora  no  fixed  capital,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  practice  of 
selling  off  from  time  to  time  so  much  of  their  libraries  as  may 
be  convenient  or  necessary  is  not  discreditable.  Again,  there 
are  refinements  in  French  collections  that  are  not  yet  entirely 
in  vogue  in  England.  The  distinction  between  a  plain  copy 
of  a  rare  edition,  on  ordinary  paper,  with  fair  margins  and 
modestly  bound,  and  another,  fresh  and  clean,  as  when  it  first 
left  the  press,  on   Holland  paper  or  on  vellum,  spotless  and 

•4  uncut,  and  sujnptaoasly  bound  in  tbe  most  expensive  style,  is 
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much  less  marked  in  the  fonner  comitry  than  in  the  latter. 
In  France,  the  process  of  renovating  books  b  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme. Two  or  three  imperfect  copies,  for  instance,  of  the 
same  edition  will  be  brought  together;  taking  a  part  from 
this  and  a  part  from  that,  a  complete  set  of  the  most  perfect 
leaves  will  be  formed.  Then  it  passes  under  the  hands  of  a 
person  whose  business  it  is,  by  means  of  washing  it  with 
certain  preparations,  by  careful  erasures,  by  sizing,  and  by  a 
thousand  other  modes,  to  cleanse  each  page  from  every  stain 
or  blot  that  it  has  received.  Should  a  part  of  a  leaf  be  gone, 
he  finds  paper  precisely  similar  to  that  on  which  the  pages  are 
printed,  (in  a  case  of  the  last  necessity,  taking  a  fly-leaf  from 
the  book  itself,)  and  prints  the  missing  portion  in  type  of  the 
same  character ;  and  joins  the  whole  together  so  artfully  that 
the  most  practised  eye  is  often  deceived.  By  this  process, 
(which  by  Boisde  is  called  bibliogviancie^  but  which  is  now 
known,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Boissonnade,  as 
labiblialatfique)  perfect  copies  of  the  rarest  works  are  con- 
stantly produced ;  and  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  performed,  when  we  assure  them  that  1000  francs 
are  not  unfrequently  paid  for  such  a  restoration  of  a  single 
volume.  MM.  Gaignat,  Girardot  de  Prefond,  Lavalliere, 
etc.,  are  well  known  for  the  large  sums  they  have  so  expended ; 
and  most  collectors  will  always  have  at  hand  a  portfolio  of 
odd  leaves  of  costly  books,  which  are  preserved  in  the  hope 
of  some  day  picking  up  other  fragments,  so  as  to  complete 
the  volume.  From  the  hands  of  the  restorer,  they  go  to  those 
of  the  binder ;  and  here,  again,  is  a  field  for  the  indulgence  of 
taste  and  expense.  Hundreds  of  dollars  may  be  spent  in 
giving  to  an  octavo  or  quarto  its  costly  garb  of  morocco  and 
gold ;  so  that,  by  the  time  a  foreign  collector  has  filled  a  single 
shelf,  he  may  easily  have  expended  an  American  income.  It 
is  true,  that,  in  these  last  two  arts,  France  has  the  decided 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  Highly  as  we  rate  the 
abilities  of  the  English  binders,  —  of  Riviere,  of  Hayday,  of 
Mackenzie,  or  of  Clarke  and  Bedford,  —  we  must  confess  that 
We  have  never  seen  binding  of  a  living  workman  equal  to  that 
of  Bauzonnet ;  and  whoso  desires  specimens  of  his  best  work- 
'^aanship  may  well  count  over  his  golden  eagles  very  carefully. 
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f  all  the  Parisian 
amateara  there  waa  none,  five  years  ago,  whose  collection  was 
in  any  res|)ect  more  elegant  than  that  of  M.  Guillaume  Libri, 
Member  of  the  Institute,  Professor  in  the  College  of  France, 
and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor:  —  consisting  of  some 
thirty-two  thousand  volumes  of  printed  books  and  MSS. 

In  1847,  finding  his  library  too  large  for  his  space,  and  too 
costly  for  his  means,  M.  Libri  determined,  according  to  a  cus- 
tom very  common  and  perfectly  respectable  in  France,  to  sell 
a  portion  of  it  at  public  auction.  His  MSS.  he  had  already 
disposed  of  for  £8000  to  Lord  Ashbuniham,  after  having 
vainly  endeavored  to  induce  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  to  ac- 
cept of  all  of  his  books  and  MSS.  as  a  present,  on  the  simple 
condition  of  keeping  them  together  in  one  room.  Such  a 
plan  would  have  interfered  witli  the  habit  of  that  institution 
of  claaaing  every  thing  according  to  ils  subject-matter,  and  it 
felt  itself  rich  enough  to  refuse  the  proffered  gift  Accord- 
ingly, from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  4lh  of  August,  18-17,  so 
much  of  Libri's  collection  as  related  to  Belles- Lett  re  3,  amount- 
ing to  3025  separate  articles,  was  sold  to  a  throng  of  bidders 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  sale  waa  very  large,  considering  that 
many  of  the  works  were  of  the  most  exquisite  rarity  and 
sumptuously  bound,  and  that  it  waa  notorious  that  1^,000 
francs  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  restoration  (independent  of 
first  cost  and  binding)  of  certain  of  the  volumes;  —  the  full 
proceeds  were  about  116,000  francs.  It  was  under  the  head 
of  Italian  Belles- Lettrea  that  the  collection  waa  especially  rich, 
containing  some  3500  articles,  or  nearly  1000  more  than  had 
ever  appeared  before  in  one  collection ; —  that  of  Morelli,  sold 
in  London  about  fifty  years  previously,  numbering  but  about 
1600.  The  Catkolicon  of  1460,  printed  by  Guttenberg,  brought 
1505  francs ;  an  Aldine  Theocritus  of  1495,  entn-ely  uncut,  and 
to  all  appearance  just  as  it  came  from  the  press,  635  francs; 
—  a  sad  falling  oil'  from  Caillard's  sale,  when  a  Homer  (edition 
of  Florence,  1488)  brought  3601  francs,  mainly  on  account  of 
its  being  in  the  same  good  condition.  A  Museeus  of  1494, 
the  first  volume  printed  by  Aldus,  and  bound  by  Bauxonnct, 
brought  but  395  &ancs ;  being  one  hundred  and  lifty  less  than 
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it  had  last  sold  for.  An  Aldine  Martial,  of  1501,  on  vellum, 
brought  700  francs ;  Sannazarius  De  Partu  Virginis^  (Naples, 
1526,)  on  vellum,  1102  francs,  or  double  what  a  copy  sold  for  at 
the  Brienne  sale,  owing  to  the  superior  condition  of  this  one  ; 
while  the  Aldine  edition  of  1537  of  the  same  work,  though  it 
bore  the  beautiful  binding  of  Grolier  and  the  celebrated  in- 
scription, lo.  Grolierii  et  amicarum,  (I  belong  to  John  Grolier 
and  his  friends,)  brought  but  300.  Dante's  Inferno,  (Venice, 
circa  1500,)  on  vellum,  sold  for  1100  francs ;  and  the  Orlando 
Furioso,  (Milan,  1524,  uncut,  and  bound  by  Bauzonnet,)  for 
1480.  There  exist  but  two  other  copies  of  this  edition,  (one 
of  which  brought  thirty-five  pounds  at  Hibbert's  sale,)  which 
is  chiefly  curious  as  showing  Ariosto's  improvements  upon 
the  poem  from  the  first  edition  of  1516,  in  forty  cantos,  to  that 
of  1532,  (in  which  form  we  now  have  it,)  in  forty-six.  A 
unique  copy  of  another  edition,  likewise  bound  by  Bauzonnet, 
printed  in  black  and  red  in  1530,  brought  1530  francs.  The 
poems  of  Giustiniana,  (Venice,  circa  1471,)  supposed  to  be  the 
first  book  printed  in  Italy,  sold  for  but  ninety-seven  francs ; 
while  a  copy  of  Gasparianus,  (Paris,  circa  1470,)  the  first 
book  printed  in  Franco,  brought  520.  Two  prodigiously  rare 
Italian  novels  {^'Novella  travagliata  (TAinore  camposta  in  ot- 
tava  rima^  per  Amadore  Grille  pislolese,  Lticca^  1550,"  bound 
by  Duru,  and  "  Vinfelice  Amore  de  i  due  fedelissimi  amanti 
Giulia  €  Romeo^  scritto  in  oitava  rima  da  Clitia,  Venise,  1553," 
bound  by  Bauzonnet,)  from  which  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
brought  respectively  but  thirty  and  ninety  francs.  A  Decame- 
ron, (circa  1483,)  sold  for  1600  francs,  about  half  its  cost  at  the 
Borromeo  sale ;  a  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione,  on  large  paper, 
with  the  usual  indications  of  its  former  possessor,  Grolier,  519 
francs ;  and  a  unique  copy  of  Bembo,  (Rome,  1548,)  on  vel- 
lum, 1105  francs.  The  gem  of  the  sale  was,  however,  a  book 
on  which,  as  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  any  student  of 
American  History,  we  will  dwell  at  some  length.  Its  full  in- 
scription runs  thus :  "  La  lettera  (in  oitava  rima)  dellisole  the 
lui  troralo  nuovamente  il  re  dispagna.  —  Finita  la  storia  dclia 
inventione  dcl/e  nuove  isole  dirannaria  vuliane  trade  duna  pis- 
tola  di  Cristofano  Colombo  et  per  ....  Giuliano  Dati  tror 
docta  .  .  .  .  a  6/i  26  doctobre,  1493.  FlorentieJ^ 
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This  little  poetical  tract,  of  four  small  quarto  leaves,  richly 
bound  in  blue  morocco  by  Bauzonnet,  waa  sold  for  1700  francs, 
and  is  the  only  copy  in  existence.  In  the  enthusiastic  account 
of  it  by  Bninet,  in  the  Manuel  du  Librairc,  there  is  an  error 
(of  the  press,  we  presume,)  dating  it  as  of  1495,  instead  of 
1493,  It  is  simply  a  translation  of  the  first  letter  of  Colum- 
bus, written  in  Latin,  announcing  his  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  The  translator  gives  it  in  the  form  of  Italian  verae, 
and  it  was  probably  designed  to  be  sung  by  the  peasantry  and 
the  lower  orders  through  the  streets,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days,  when  every  grave  event  —  the  death  of  a  king,  the 
conflagration  of  a  great  town,  the  vision  of  a  comet,  "  with 
fear  of  change  perplexing  nations"  —  furnished  matter  for 
these  rhymed  bulletins.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  or  cite  those  verses  with  which  all  the 
peninsula  was  familiar  during  the  thirteenth  century :  — 

"  Dch  como  egli  ii  (rron  pEctodo 
DcUe  donnc  di  Mc&sina 
Vcggicndalo  iacapigliate 
Fortando  pietrc,  a  cnlciau." 

A  singular  but  attractive  wood-cut,  that  is  placed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  tract,  is  nothing  but  a  reproduction  of  that 
which  is  found  in  the  Latin  letter.  Altogether,  it  is  perhaps 
the  rarest  and  most  interesting  curiosity  in  the  annals  of 
American  bibliography. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  such  an  event  as  this  sale 
excited  no  little  remark  in  the  city  where  it  occurred,  and  of 
which  its  founder  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabit- 
ants. Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  his  previous  history. 
M.  Libri  was  an  Italian,  a  native  of  Tuscany.  Educated  at 
the  University  of  Pisa,  he  was  in  his  earliest  days  distinguished 
not  less  for  his  love  for  rare  books,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
had  accumulated  a  most  valuable  collection,  than  by  his 
Ktanding  as  a  scholar.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  mathematics,  which  commanded  the 
praise  not  only  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  of  the  savans  of 
France.  At  twenty,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  profes- 
sor in  his  Uuiverstty,  where  there  was  hardly  a  student  who 
was  younger  than  himself.     A  year  later,  his  health  gave  way 
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under  the  effect  of  his  unremitting  application,  and  he  was 
coni|>elled  to  resign  his  charge;  not,  however,  without  the 
Grand  Duke  honoring  him  with  the  title  and  emoluments 
(such  as  they  were)  of  emeritus  professor  for  the  rest  of  his 
lifo.  He  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  received  in  society  with 
great  distinction,  and  where  Fourier,  in  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, passe<l  the  warmest  euloginms  on  two  papers  of  his, 
published  in  the  Recueil  des  Savons  Etrangers. 

When  the  three  days  of  July  in  Paris  set  the  whole  of 
Italy  in  a  ferment,  Libri  espoused  warmly  the  patriotic  cause. 
The  liberal  party  were  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Modena, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  dreadful  note  of  prepara- 
tion for  wiping  out  the  Austrian  Empire  from  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope. But  while  the  whole  town  was  frantic  to  be  registered  in 
the  National  Guard,  no  drilling,  no  manGDu>Ting  could  take 
place.  Not  even  the  eommon  care  to  procure  a  supply  of  mus- 
kets and  canridges  could  be  thought  of,  till  the  vital  question, 
whether  the  troops  should  wear  feathers  or  pompons  in  their 
hats,  was  decided.  On  this  point,  the  whole  population  was 
divided,  after  the  fashion  of  the  big-endians  and  the  little-end- 
ians of  Gulliver.  True,  pompons  were  the  most  soldier-like ; 
but  then  a  plume  \i*as  so  free  and  wavy.  Libri  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  these  not  exactly  the  best  kind  of  warlike 
preparations  to  repel  any  nation,  except,  perhaps,  the  Chinese ; 
ftod,  oonseqaently,  he  was  voted  a  traitor  both  by  the  rebels  of 
Toacany  and  their  Austrian  lords. 

On  the  downfall  of  the  liberal  party,  Libri.  (but  this  time  in 
qnnlHy  of  a  refugee,)  again  sought  the  soil  of  France.     He 
nniy  received,  became  naturalized  in  1S33.  and  about 
e  lime  was  elected  into  the  Institute  bv  thinv-seven 
«fty-three  votes  —  an  unusually  large  majority.    Soon 
)  was  appointed  by  the  government  a  mathematical 
or  in  the  College  of  France,  in  which  capaeity  he  be- 
an editor  of  (or  rather  a  constant  contributor  to)  the 
■I  din  DAais.    It  seems  a  little  stransx"  to  our  ears,  this 
ing  together  of  offices;  but  in  Fmnco,  we  apprehend. 
in  appointment  is  expected  to  bo  attended  with  a  warm 
(f  df  the  party  in  power:  and  the  most  powerful  de- 
^~.  Gniiot  in  the  Journal  des  Dtbots  and  the  Rtvue 
l»  were  from  the  pen  of  M.  LibrL 
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The  story  of  the  downfall  of  the  regime  of  July  is  a  twice- 
told  tale.  Despite  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  ablest  ministers 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  government  of  the  King  6f 
the  Barricades  was  daily  losing  popularity,  and  the  hour  wk£ 
at  hand  when  all  who  shared  its  shelter  should  perish  in  its 
fall ;  and  Libri,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  Guizot's  advo- 
cates, came  in  for  a  full  share  of  the  obloquy  so  freely  bestow- 
ed upon  his  chief.  Whichever  way  he  turned,  he  seemed  to 
make  enemies.  As  a  politician,  he  had  all  the  hosts  of  the 
Legitimists,  the  Bonapartists,  and  the  hydra-headed  Repub- 
lican party  to  contend  with.  Clever  with  the  pen,  he  had 
always  the  dangerous  knack  of  turning  the  laugh  on  his  ad- 
versaries. Mankind  will  sometimes  forgive  the  murderers  of 
their  fathers,  the  plunderers  of  their  fortunes,  or  the  destroyers 
of  their  domestic  peace ;  but  they  will  never  pardon  him  who 
makes  them  the  butt  of  the  town.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
enemies  Libri  had  to  encounter.  Among  his  scientific  bre- 
thren, he  had  made  a  phalanx  of  foes.  For  instance,  there  was 
once  in  the  Institute  a  sort  of  mental  epidemic  on  the  subject 
of  well-attested  showers  of  frogs.  Session  after  session,  mem- 
bers rose  and  debated  gravely  on  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  divers  frog  falls,  which  had  been  communicated  from  certain 
most  trustworthy  sources,  to  certain  other  most  respectable  cor- 
respondents of  the  speakers ;  but  all  of  which,  most  unfortu- 
nately, came,  at  nearest,  at  third  or  fourth  hand.  Libri  put  a 
period  to  all  this,  by  solemnly  presenting  to  the  assembly,  one 
night,  an  exceedingly  well-attested  shower  of  oxen!  One 
heard,  to  be  sure,  no  more  of  the  frogs ;  but  there  were  not  a 
few  of  his  associates  who  never  forgave  him  the  ridicule  which 
this  occurrence  gave  rise  to.  With  the  Jesuits,  too,  he  was 
soon  at  daggers  drawn ;  and  with  the  political  refugees  in 
Paris,  and  their  allies,  the  ultra  republicans,  he  was  on  no  bet- 
ter terms.  It  seems  that,  for  some  time,  mindful  of  his  own 
misfortunes,  he  was  a  generous  and  a  true  friend  to  those 
whom  political  offences  had  exiled  from  their  native  land. 
But  a  slight  occurrence  produced  a  diflSculty  between  himself 
and  their  head  men,  which  time  only  served  to  make  more 
wide  and  more  deep.  A  certain  Romagnol  had  drawn  largely 
on  his  sympathies,  on  the  score  of  the  persecution  he  had 
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endured  for  the  slightest  provocation.  He  had  been  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  house  and  his  country,  to  save  his  neck,  and  all 
for  an  act  which  was,  at  most,  worthy  but  of  a  magisterial  re- 
buke or  a  light  fine.  "Ifo  ammazaP  uri  gatt^'^  said  this  worthy; 
—  "  I  had  killed  a  cat." 

"  The  very  head  and  front  of  his  offending 
Had  that  extent,  no  more." 

Libri  thought  that  the  cat,  at  the  outside,  was  but  the  cat 
of  a  cardinal,  or  of  some  great  man's  mistress,  and  naturally 
expended  a  proper  quantity  of  wholesome  indignation  upon 
the  heads  of  the  tyrants.  But  when  he  discovered  that,  in 
Romagna,  the  fashion  of  the  liberal  party  was  to  style  every 
one  in  the  service  of  the  government  a  cat^  and  that  the  par- 
ticular cat  in  question  was  a  poor  devil  of  a  gendarme^  who 
had  been  shot  through  the  back,  from  behind  a  hedge,  by  this 
friend  of  his  country,  he  took  another  view  of  the  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  his  notions,  Italian  liberty  was  a  very  fine  thingi 
but  assassination  was  not  precisely  the  step  which  he  would 
recommend  to  be  employed  to  advance  its  consummation. 
Others  found  his  ideas  illiberal  and  narrow-minded ;  and  Libri 
was  soon  on  no  better  footing  with  the  refugees  of  Paris,  than 
with  their  friends  the  Red  Republicans.  Of  these  last  named 
gentry,  M.  Arago  was  the  warm  leader  in  the  Deputies;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  when  he  and  Libri  met  in  the  Institute, 
it  was  but  to  fight  out  their  political  differences,  and  to 
nourish  for  each  other  precisely  that  sort  of  feeling  which 
has  lately  made  every  attempt  at  a  change  of  government  at 
Paris  a  scene  of  persecution  and  of  blood. 

In  1846,  the  attention  of  the  police  was  first  drawn  towards 
M.  Libri  by  several  anonymous  letters,  addressed  to  the  prcfet 
at  Paris.  A  secret  investigation  was  commenced,  which,  in 
January,  1848,  reaching  his  ears,  caused  him  to  demand  redress 
for  the  stigma,  as  he  asserted  it  to  be,  upon  his  reputation. 
The  result  was  a  report  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  Had  Louis  Philippe 
remained  upon  the  throne,  the  whole  affair  would  doubtless 
have  terminated  entirely  to  Libri's  satisfaction.  But,  on  the 
flight  of  M.  Guizot,  this  document  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
party  in  power,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Libri's  old  antago- 
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nist,  Arago ;  it  was  not  long  before  its  effects  were  made  mani- 
fest. A  note,  put  into  Libri's  hands,  in  the  Institute,  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1848,  determined  him  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  political  chief.  Here  is  as  much  of  it  as  has  been  pre- 
served. 

"  Epargnez  aupeuple  Francois  un  de  ces  actes  de  vindictepO' 
pulaire  qui  repugnent  au  caractere  de  noire  nation.  Ne  venez 
plus  d  V Institut ;  disparaissez!^^ 

"  Spare  the  French  people  one  of  those  acts  of  popular 
vengeance  which  are  repugnant  to  the  character  of  our  nation. 
Come  no  more  to  the  Institute !     Disappear ! " 

In  the  month  of  February,  1848,  such  a  warning  as  this  was 
not  to  be  despised.  M.  Libri  took  the  hint ;  he  did  disappear. 
That  is  to  say,  he  went  forthwith  to  London  ;  which,  we  sup- 
pose, was  considered  a  sufficient  disappearance  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  report  in  question  had  strongly  intimated  that  Libri 
had  supplied  his  shelves  by  a  system  of  petty  larceny  ;  and  on 
the  faith  of  it,  a  prosecution  was  at  once  instituted  against 
hint,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  conducted  with  a  de- 
gree of  vindictiveness  such  as  seldom  pollutes  an  Anglo-Saxon 
court  of  justice ;  and,  after  enduring  several  years,  it  was  con- 
cluded by  his  condemnation,  par  contumace,  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment (which  includes  hard  labor  ad  libitum^  etc.),  a 
fine  of  some  10,000  francs,  and  the  total  abrogation  of  all 
his  civil  rights.  As  he  refused  to  appear,  all  the  charges 
against  him  were,  we  suppose,  taken  pro  confesso.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  our  custom  to  proceed  to  conviction  on  a  criminal 
charge,  against  a  person  whose  body  has  never  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  court.  But  they  manage  these  things  better, 
we  suppose,  in  France. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  this  trial  possesses  an  unu- 
sual interest,  both  because  of  the  number  of  bibliographical 
facts  that  are  interwoven  with  its  course,  and  on  account  of 
the  clearly  defined  position  in  which  it  places  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  French  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
With  us,  the  preliminary  proceedings  in  a  criminal  case  being 
entirely  of  an  ex  parte  character,  the  prisoner,  while  on  his 
examination  before  the  committing  magistrate,  or  while  the 
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charge  is  before  the  grand  jury,  being  forbidden  to  offer  the 
slightest  rebutting  evidence,  the  records  of  these  proceedings 
are  mainly  considered  inadmissible  against  him  on  the  trial. 
To  such  an  extent,  as  we  are  told,  does  the  common  law- 
carry  this  principle,  that  the  notes  of  what  a  witness  swore  to 
on  the  preliminary  examination,  (though  he  is  the  only  wit- 
ness in  the  case,  and  he  dies  before  the  day  of  trial,)  taken 
down  at  the  time  by  the  committing  magistrate,  cannot  be 
received  against  the  prisoner.  And  the  reasons  for  this  are 
too  obvious  to  be  recapitulated  here.  In  France,  just  the  con- 
trary rule  prevails.  The  proces  verbal  is  a  long,  rambling  in- 
strument, filled  with  disconnected  and  often  irrelevant  facts, 
vague  surmises,  and  every  thing,  said  by  anybody,  in  court 
and  out  of  it,  that  has  the  slightest  relation  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  This  is  the  official  protocol,  to  be  read  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  trial,  differing  widely  in  its  nature  from  our 
indictment,  (the  place  of  which  it  seems  to  occupy,)  but  infi- 
nitely more  dangerous  to  the  accused,  and,  of  course,  greatly 
complicating  the  issue  to  be  decided.  Like  the  man  in  the 
play  who  was  charged  with  committing  false  report,  the 
astonished  prisoner  will  find  himself  presently  accused  of  as 
flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed,  of  perjury,  and  of  being 
an  arrant  knave.  To  some  of  these  statements,  in  M.  Libri's 
case,  we  propose  for  a  moment  to  advert. 

He  is  therein  charged  with  having  stolen  certain  books, 
manuscripts,  and  autographs,  from  various  public  libraries 
in  France  —  the  Mazarine,  the  Nationale,  and  that  of  the 
Institute,  in  Paris;  and  those  of  Grenoble,  Montpellier,  and 
Troyes,  in  the  provinces, — to  the  number  of  one  hundred  or 
more  separate  items.  The  anonymous  charges  brought  for- 
ward in  the  first  report  of  M.  Boucly,  on  which  the  whole 
prosecution,  as  we  have  seen,  was  based,  were,  long  before, 
proved  to  be  so  ridiculously  and  wantonly  false,  that  they 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  abandoned  on  the  trial. 

The  evidence,  to  support  the  bulk  of  these  accusations,  was, 
simply,  that  the  articles  mentioned  were  at  one  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  libraries ;  that  they  were  so  no  longer ;  and 
that  they  had  been  found  in  the  possession  of  M.  Libri  (tliat 
is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  printed  books,  copies  of  the  same  edi- 
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tion,  and  of  MSS.,  the  identical  urticles,)  all  bearing  either 
tho  stamp  of  the  library,  or  what  was  allej^ed  to  be  the  mark 
of  its  erasure.  For  there,  a  public  library  impresses  the  title- 
page  of  its  books  with  a  small  cut-metal  stamp,  instead  of 
pasting  in  a  book-piate,  as  among  us. 

So  far  as  it  went,  this  evidence  was,  to  a  great  extent,  clear 
and  distinct ;  the  facts  were  undoubtedly  so.  But  other  facts, 
giving  a  somewhat  diflerent  coloring  to  the  case,  also  came  to 
light.  Libri  proved  that  he  had  been,  for  years,  a  sort  of  spe- 
culator in  libraries,  (there  are  scores  of  such  in  Europe,)  being 
in  tlie  habit  of  buying  a  collection  of  books  or  MSS.  en  bloc — 
in  the  lump  —  and,  after  sorting  out  all  that  he  wanted  for 
himself,  of  sending  the  balance  to  auction  :  —  that  books,  etc., 
bearing  the  stamps  of  public  libraries,  were  constantly  turning 
up  in  these  purchases,  and  that  his  agents,  his  binders,  restor- 
ers, etc,  had  always  orders  from  him  to  return  any  such  that 
they  should  find  to  the  institutions  where  they  belonged ;  — 
that  many — in  fact,  nearly  all  —  of  these  libraries  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  or  exchanging  their  books,  as  occasion 
Berved  ;  ajid  that  it  was  a  well-known  thing  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  articles,  notoriously  taken  from  their  shelves,  were  fre- 
quently sold  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  deceased  officers  of 
such  institutions  in  Paris.  Considering  that  nothing  like  be- 
ing caught  in  the  act  had  ever  been  charged  against  him,  he 
thought  the  inference  from  these  facts,  that  the  few  articles  in 
question  might  well  find  their  way  into  a  collection  of  32,000 
volumes,  a  perfectly  fair  one.  He  also  argued,  that,  of  some 
of  these  pieces,  he  was  perfectly  able  to  state  the  origin,  and 
to  show  where  lie  got  them  ;  and  he  did  so.  Some  of  them,  by 
the  way,  were  fairly  bought  by  him  from  the  libraries  thera- 
Bclves ;  but  of  many  others,  he  coidd  render  no  other  account 
than  to  say,  he  might  as  well  be  expected  to  tell  where  he  had 
got  every  pair  of  pantaloons  during  the  last  ten  years  ; — -that 
he  had  bought  hardly  one  pair  of  pantaloons  to  every  five 
hundred  books ;  and  yet,  if  he  were  charged  with  steahug  his 
pantaloons,  he  could  not  prove  his  innocence.  He  thought 
his  opponents  should  first  prove  his  guilt. 

But  it  was  in  regard  to  other  volumes,  mentioned  in  the 
prods  verbal,  that  his  defence  was  most  successful  j  —  volumea 
25* 
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which  either  never  had  existence  at  all,  or  were  by  no  means 
identical  with  any  thing  found  in  his  collection,  or  were  never 
lost  by  the  library  to  which  they  belonged.  And  the  con- 
duct of  the  three  "  experts,"  who  were  sworn  to  examine  his 
library  and  make  their  report  to  the  government,  and  who, 
paid  by  the  day,  had,  for  twenty-five  months,  enjoyed  exclusive 
possession  of  his  dwelling,  his  property,  and  his  most  private 
papers,  did  not  by  any  means  contradict  the  insinuation  that 
they  had  busied  themselves  to  manufacture  evidence  against 
him,  and  to  introduce  on  his  shelves  articles  that  had  no  place 
there  when  he  fled  from  .France.  Selected  from  an  associa- 
tion which  Libri  had  not  spared,  and  which,  in  turn,  had 
looked  on  him 

"  With  as  favorable  eyes 
As  Gabriel  on  the  devil  in  Paradise/' 

these  three  experts  had  not  shown  themselves  very  impartial 
in  the  affair.  For  example,  they  had  covered  his  walls  v^ith 
caricatures,  representing  him  receiving  every  variety  of  corpo- 
ral punishment,  and  had  even  (inspired  by  the  genius  hcij 
most  probably,)  soared  into  the  regions  of  poetry !  e.  g. 

"  Aspice  Libri  pcndn, 
Quod  libram  n^a  pas  rcndn. 
Si  Libri  libmm  rcddidisset, 
Libri  pcnda  non  foisset ! " 

One  of  them  discovered  among  Libri's  papers  a  portfolio  con- 
taining the  title-pages  of  five  books,  each  with  the  stamp  of 
the  library  at  Troyes,  and  evidently  waiting  their  turn  to 
have  the  traces  of  their  origin  effaced.  But  lo !  it  came  out 
that  these  very  books,  title-pages  and  all,  were  still  on  the 
shelves  at  Troyes,  from  which  they  had  never  budged ;  and 
that  was  the  last  v/e  ever  heard  of  this  wonderful  discovery. 
Now,  how  came  this  portfolio  among  Libri's  papers,  and  why 
was  there  never  any  thing  more  said  on  the  subject  by  the 
prosecution  ? 

This  was  not  a  singular  instance.  Other  articles,  charged 
to  have  been  stolen  from  particular  libraries,  were  found  to  be 
still  there,  and  to  have  never  been  lost  at  all.  Such  errors 
were  doubtless  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  any  stain  or  blur 
•~  the  title-page,  which  would  at  all  accommodate  its  circum- 
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ference  to  that  of  the  stamp,  was  held  to  be  proof  positive 
that  the  stamp  had  been  there,  and  that  Libri  had  erased  it. 
We  will  cite  the  instance  of  le  Recueil  des  histoires  des  Troyes 
pa/r  venerable  homme  Raaul  Lefebvre  (sine  loco  aut  anrwi)^  a 
copy  of  which,  printed  by  William  Caxton,  he  had  sold  to  the 
British  Museum  for  £200,  its  regular  price.  On  this  simple 
fact,  he  was  accused  and  convicted  of  stealing  the  volume  he 
had  thus  sold  from  the  library  of  Troyes,  the  principal  town 
of  the  department  of  the  Aube.  Now,  mark  how  plain  a  tale 
will  put  this  down.  The  town  of  Troyes  had  undoubtedly,  at 
one  time,  owned  a  copy  of  this  work ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  of  the  edition  published  at  Paris  by  Philippe  Le  Noir ; 
and,  secondly,  it  had  never  been,  and  is  not  yet,  missing  from 
its  shelves.  The  fact  seemed  to  be,  that  the  learned  court, 
understanding  no  difference  between  Troy,  the  chief  city  of 
Pergamos,  concerning  which  the  book  was  written,  and  Troyes, 
the  chief  town  of  Champagne,  from  which,  scarce  a  hundred 
years  before  Caxton  printed,  the  kings  of  France  drew  their 
court  buffoons,  (if  their  honors  ever  should  turn  aside  into  the 
church  of  Saint  Germain  T  Auxerrois,  or  that  of  Saint  Maurice 
de  Seulis,  they  may  see  their  tombs,)  naturally  thought  that 
the  Histoire  des  Troyes  must  have  belonged  to  the  latter  place ; 
and,  as  Libri  sold  it,  argal,  Libri  stole  it ;  —  as  honest  Fluel- 
len  has  it,  there  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  there  is  also  a  river 
in  Monmouth ;  quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

Our  readers  may  think  that  there  could  be  no  greater  ab- 
surdity committed  in  judicial  proceedings  than  this ;  but  we 
will  convince  them  of  their  error.  Montpellier  has  lost  an 
Aldine  Catullus  of  1515,  worth,  in  its  modern  binding,  about 
three  francs.  Libri  had  a  copy  of  the  same  edition,  in  its  ori- 
ginal binding  J  worth  fifty  or  sixty.  True,  there  was  no  stamp, 
nothing  to  indicate  that  it  had  come  from  Montpellier.  True, 
the  highly  respectable  firm  of  Payne  &  Foss,  of  London, 
declared  that  Libri  had  bought  that  same  copy  (easily  identi- 
fied by  certain  curious  manuscript  notes  in  it)  from  them  for 
£2. 12^.  6d.,  in  October,  1846.  There  was  one  startling  fea- 
ture in  the  matter,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
law,  was  quite  sufficient  to  convict  him  of  the  theft  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  early  Aldine  publications  had  no  title- 
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pages,  but  carried  their  date,  etc.,  at  the  conclusion.  Now,  on 
the  initial  fly-leaf  of  this  volume  appeared  these  words,  writ- 
ten or  printed,  (the  court  could  not  decide  which !)  : 

BIBLIOTHECJE    S.    lO.    IN    CANALIBUS    PLACENTIJE  ; 

which  even  a  tyro  would  have  rendered  "  from  the  library  of 
St.  John  in  Canali  (St.  John  Baptist),  at  Plaisance."  There 
was  a  celebrated  convent  of  that  name,  whose  library,  at  one 
time  very  large,  has  long  since  been  broken  up,  and  of  which 
a  full  account,  even  to  its  very  manner  of  stamping  its  books, 
may  be  found  in  history,  (vide  Campi,  delP  Historia  ecclesias- 
iica  di  Piacenza,  1651-2.  Part  in.  p.  286.)  But  the  court 
could  not  read  it  otherwise  than  thus  : 

BIBLIOTHEC^    S.    10    IN    CASALIBUS    PLACENTI^  ; 

and,  naturally  enough,  found  it  rather  difficult  of  translation. 
Therefore,  the  only  conclusion  they  could  come  to  was,  that 
Libri,  to  disguise  his  theft,  had  actually  forged  this  new  title- 
page  ;  and,  so  far  as  a  legal  decision  can  control  common 
sense,  we  suppose  we  must  henceforward  translate  it  thus  : 

CATULLUS,    TIBULLUS,    PROPERTIUS,    PLACENTI-E  ; 

a  way  of  reading  Latin  that  we  have  not  yet  learned.  These 
are  but  specimens  of  the  stultifications  of  its  own  case  by  the 
prosecution ;  and  we  sincerely  cry  Amen  to  its  own  remarka 
on  the  instance  just  cited,— (/e  tels  fails  7ie  se  discutent  paSy 
ils  s^  expos  cut ! 

Wc  are  not  here  to  act  the  part  of  M.  Libri's  advocates, 
through  thick  and  thin.  In  the  matter  of  the  autograph  let- 
ters, we  certainly  think,  that,  despite  his  explanations  how 
he  mig-ht  honestly  have  got  all  that  were  found  in  his  pos- 
session, and  which  were  undoubtedly  purloined  from  the 
libraries  by  somebody^  and  how  he  actually  did  so  get  some 
of  them,  there  still  remain  some  lingering  clouds  of  suspicion 
over  the  matter,  (caused,  it  may  be,  by  the  incessant  clamors 
against  him  and  the  result  of  the  trial,)  that  we  cannot  pene- 
trate. Still,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit  that  there  was 
any  thing  like  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him.  We  cannot 
find  a  man  guilty  upon  mere  suspicion.  A  Scottish  jury 
would  probably  have  found  this  part  of  the  charge  "  not 
orove/j;"  neither  entirely  whitewashing  the  accused,  nor  yet 
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BtrctcliiRg  the  evideuce  to  such  an  unwarrantable  length  as  to 
pronounce  him  guilty.  But,  in  regard  to  the  printed  books, 
candor  and  conscience  compel  us  to  declare,  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  should  even  have  left  a  doubt  as  to  his  inno- 
cence. It  is  incomprebeasible  to  us,  how  any  large  library  in 
France  should  not,  without  diligent  weeding,  find  itself  con- 
stantly increased  by  volumes  coming  from  some  public  insti- 
tution, and  this  with  the  purest  and  most  honorable  motives 
on  the  part  of  the  collector. 

The  number  of  public  libraries  in  France  is  exceedingly 
great,  almost  every  large  town  having  at  least  one,  and  Paris 
a  score  and  more.  Of  these  there  is  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  one  that  has,  either  in  its  books  or  MSB., the  slightest  pre- 
tensions to  entireness.  Ho^ncl,  a  German  savant,  who  long 
ago  published  the  result  of  his  explorations  of  the  French 
Libraries  between  1821  and  1838,  gives  us  some  important 
facts  relative  to  their  dilapidation.  We  cite  a  few  of  the 
chief  towns. 

At  Amiens,  the  whole  collection  was  sold,  at  so  much  a 
pound,  for  13,000  franca;  and  Hirnel  himself  had  bought 
MSB.  of  the  tenth  century,  which  came  into  the  market  tiirough 
this  transaction.  At  vVrras,  among  other  losses,  200,000  francs' 
worth  of  MSS.  had  been  sold  in  one  lump  to  a  bookseller,  to 
be  retailed  in  Iiondon.  At  Aulun,  a  Virgil  of  the  sixth,  and 
a  Horace  of  the  seventh  centuries,  manuscripts  of  inestimable 
value,  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  or  cared  how  or  where. 
At  Auxerre,  the  bulk  of  the  MSS.  were  sold,  in  1825,  to  a 
bookseller.  At  Carpentras,  there  were  2,000  volumes  of  man- 
uscripts in  1808 ;  in  182(i,  there  were  but  629.  The  whole  of 
the  autograph  collection  of  Peiresc  (some  fragments  of  which 
Libri  was  convicted  of  stealing.)  belongs  to  this  library.  A 
certain  great  library  in  Paris  has  recently  had  bound  up  for 
itself  ten  folio  volumes  of  just  such  fragments.  How  they 
came  there,  we  cannot  say;  but,  if  everybody  had  his  own, 
these  ten  volumes  would  soon  find  their  way  back  to  their  old 
quarters  in  Provence,  At  Chaions-sur-Marne,  all  the  vellum 
archives  were  bought  by  Hccncl  in  the  mass;  at  Saint- Die, 
the  prefei,  in  1828,  sold  ofl',  in  the  same  way,  the  arcliivcB  of 
that  ancient  town,  some  of  which  were  under  the  hand  and 


seal  of  King  Chilpcric,  A.  T).  663.  From  Lyons,  the  pre- 
cious MSS.  of  the  Cathedral,  among  which  was  a  highly  im- 
portant Theodoaian  Code,  are  gone  ;  and  bo  of  the  collection 
of  Greek  MSS,  at  Moulins,  At  Nantes,  the  library  had  been 
sold,  pellmell,  at  Hve  sous  a  pound.  But  it  was  at  Rouen 
that  the  most  stupendous  ravages  had  taken  place.  Here,  after 
the  violence  of  the  first  Revolution  had  all  past  and  gone,  a 
library  of  260,000  volumes  had  been  instituted  ;  Ho^nel  found 
but  20,000  left.  M.  Theodore  Licquet,  the  librarian  of  Rouen, 
(  Voyage  pittoresque  en  France,  Paris,  1825,)  puts,  it  is  true,  the 
number  remaining  at  26,000  ;  but  this  correction  still  leaves  the 
amazing  fact,  that  225,000  volumes  should  have  disappeared 
from  a  public  library  in  thirty  year;?  I  And  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  libraries  of  the  north  and  west  of  France 
are  preserved  with  much  more  care  than  these  of  the  south. 
So  lately  as  1845,  the  municipal  council  of  La  Ferte  Bernard 
sold  off,  by  the  pound,  their  beautiful  library,  containing  many 
precious  MSS.,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  pave  the  streets.  The 
library  of  Avranches  was  more  fortunate ;  a  similar  sale  being 
arrested,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  by  the  intervention  of  a  well- 
known  Parisian  collector.  At  Bourges,  a  beautiful  collection 
of  sacred  MSS.  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  clergy,  who, 
with  the  approval  of  the  local  authorities,  have  thought  it  their 
duty  to  reclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  every  volume  that 
had  once  been  ecclesiastical  property. 

In  Paris,  though  the  instances  are  comparatively  rare  of 
libraries  selling  or  exchanging  their  books,  yet,  from  other 
causes,  their  losses  have  been  very  great.  The  literary  trea- 
sures of  this  city  are  not  less  known  than  the  generous  libe- 
rality with  which  they  arc  thrown  open  as  well  to  its  own 
people  as  to  strangers.  The  Bibliothequc  Nationale  (we  may 
suppose  it  will  soon  resume  its  title  of  Imperiale,  as  under 
Napoleon  I.)  besides  100,000  manuscripls,  5,000  volumes  of 
engravings,  and  1,000,000  historical  autograph  documents, 
contains  over  800,000  printed  vohiti 
least,  twenty  other  great  libraries, 
(formerly  known  as  the  Bibliothequi 
the  city,  &c.,  the  contents  of  whi 
ations,  are 
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^^Hlend,  to  point  ont  the  condition  of  the  Jirst.     Despite  an  appro- 
^H  priation.  in  1838,  by  tiie  legislature,  of  1,262,000  francs,  for  the 
^^B^pnrpose  of  cataloguing  and  otherwise  improving  the  useful- 
^^B'  aess  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  there  were,  in  1S47,  but 
^H  950,000  of  its  800,000  volumes  catalogued  ;  and  there  were  at 
^^F  least  50,000  missing  from  its  shelves.     M.  Achille  Jnbinal, 
^^    whose  name  must  be  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  es- 
timates the  number  at  60,000.     There  is  one  part  of  the  Hall, 
called  VEnfer,  where  are  kept  such  books  as  are  too  utterly 
gross  to  be  looked  at.     Two  thirds  of  its  contents  have  been 
purloined.      Probably,  many  of  the  bookn  missing  from  the 
library  have  been  borrowed  and  never  returned  ;  but  the  larger 
part  have  undoubtedly  been  stolen  outright.     They  arc,  in 
fact,  to  be  found  on  almost  every  bookstall  in  Europe,  gene- 
tally  conspicuously  bound  in  old  red  morocco,  with  the  royal 
aims,  and  the  LL,  displayed  upon  their  sides.     The  British 
Museum  contains  any  number   of  them,  even   some  of  the 
identical  volumes  which  labri  was  convicted  of  having  stolen; 
and  in  fact,  there  is  scarce  a  public  library  i»  Paris  that  does 
not  boast  a  few  plumes  borrowed  from  its  neighbors;  nor  is 
the  British  Museum,  in  its  own  turn,  entirely  unrepresented 
upon  their  shelves.     M.  Libri  made  a  great  capital,  daring  Ms 
trial,  by  forwarding  to  the   French  authorities  203  volumes, 
,  bearing  the  stamps  of  their  libraries,  (chiefly  those  of  Paris 

»ju6t  now  mentioned)  that  he  had  found  in  four  shops  in  Lon- 
don, joining  to  each  the  bookseller's  receipt;  and  RL  Paul 
Lacroix,  (Ic  Bibliophile  Jacob)  about  the  same  time,  kept  on, 
during  101  days,  buying  at  bookstalls  in  Paris  and  sending 
to  the  Minister  of  Justice  a  new  volume  every  day,  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  a  public  library,  and  adding  to  each  volume 

I  a  stinging  letter  on  the  injustice  of  the  prosecution  against 
Libri;  all  of  which,  in  due  season,  he  carefully  arranged  and 
published,  to  the  great  delectation  of  the  people  of  Paris,  In 
feet,  it  seems  clear  beyond  dispute,  that,  from  the  Bibliothi>que 
Nationale  to  the  Archives  of  the  Institute,  there  is  hardly  a 
library  in  Paris  that  has  not  been  for  years  plundered  freely 
and  with  impunity;  though,  we  are  glad  to  add,  wc  have 
heard  of  no  case  there  like  that  which  occurred  at  Tours,  in 
1843,  when  the  librarian  himself  was  convicted  of  stealing  by 
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wholesale,  and  selling  his  spoils  in  London.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn,  the  integrity  of  the  Parisian  librarians  is  as  distinguish- 
ed as  their  courtesy  and  information. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  we  repeat,  that  when  it 
was  not  pretended  to  be  shown  that  the  accused  had  ever 
been  seen  in  any  thing  like  the  suspicious  removal  of  a  book 
from  a  public  library,  or  had  ever  been  charged  with  stealing 
from  a  private  one,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  the  Court  He  may  have 
been  guilty ;  he  certainly  did  not  show  whence  he  obtained 
every  individual  article  he  was  charged  with  stealing ;  but  a 
man  in  his  position  should  not  be  convicted  because  he  does 
not  prove  his  innocence,  before  his  antagonist  has  proved  his 
guilt.  And  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  in  France,  and  of  pretty  much  all  out  of  it.  An 
ex-Chancellor  of  England  has  given  his  written  opinion,  that 
Libri*s  is  the  most  perfect  and  conclusive  defence  that  he  has 
ever  seen  in  his  life,  and  characterizes  the  motives  as  well  as 
the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  in  no  very  flattering  terms ; 
and  wc  might  add  the  well-known  names  of  Professor  de 
Morgan,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
and  of  many  others  of  celebrity  all  over  Europe.  But  we 
think  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Panizzi,  the  chief  of 
the  department  of  printed  books  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  senior  Assistant  of  the  Manuscript  de- 
partment, will  have  as  much  weight  with  our  readers  as  it 
had  with  the  English  public.  They  are  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  experience  in  the  matter  of  books,  and  occupy  precisely 
tile  position  most  likely  to  be  atfected  by  the  perpetration  of 
Mh  oflbnoes  as  M.  Libri  is  charged  with ;  and.  after  a  careful 
k1  {Holonged  examination  of  the  whole  case,  they  have 

Bafatty  published  their  entire  conviction  of  his  innocence. 

The  principle  of  law  which  governs  in  England,  in  the 

ttsr  of  stolen  books,  differs  essentially  from  that  of  France. 

flatter  eoantvy,  it  seems  now  settled,  that  a  public  insti- 

may  have  a  reclamation  of  any  of  its  books  that  it  finds 

ttaanger's  hands,  ^'ithout  compensation,  and  that  the 

mdL  of  his  not  having  stolen  it  lies  with  the  pos- 

li  the  case  is  otherwise.     Were  there  no 
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fixed  principle  ruling  the  question,  we  have  no  doubt  thnt.  nil 
a  case  where  it  was  shown  that,  for  yoara,  a  Library  Imil  beon 
in  the  habit  of  actiing  it^  books,  tlic  point  might  post?ibly  uriiiC' 
of  a  breach  of  trust  of  the  Ubmrian,  yet  even  tht-n,  the  in. 
fereuce  would  be,  that  the  buyer  bought  the  book  fitirly  nnd  in 
good  faith-  But  the  t-ascs  there,  we  are  told,  turn  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  market  overt,  that  any  ehattel,  bought  in  good  faith  at 
a  regular  shop  for  the  aalc  of  such  articles,  no  matter  whence 
or  how  it  got  there,  is  lawfully  veati^d  in  the  purchaser.  In 
Buch  of  our  States  as  do  not  admit  the  law  of  market  overt, 
we  apprehend  the  same  rule  must  hold  as  in  France,  that 
nothing  can  give  a  title  to  stolen  property- 
There  have  been  several  instances  of  cases  precisely  ana- 
logous to  that  of  M.  Libri  in  every  thing  but  their  treatment, 
which  have  occurred  in  England  diu-ing  the  last  few  years.  In 
1S45,  Mr.  James  Orchard  Ilalliwcll,  an  antiquarian  of  soma 
note,  sold  to  the  British  Mnsi'um  a  number  of  MH8.,  among 
which  were  several  that,  without  moral  doubt,  had  come 
from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  e.  g.,  a  MS,  "  Tlieophilus  cte 
arte  jring'etuli,"  that  had  been  published  by  Raspc,  at  London, 
in  1781,  with  a  faC'Simile,  and  a  notice  that  the  original  waa 
at  Trinity.  Mr.  Halliwell,  whose  collection  was  not  one 
tenth  aa  large  as  SL  Libri's,  could  not  say  ponitivdy  how  or 
where  he  had  got  it.  The  College  instituted  proceedings  at 
law  for  its  recovery  from  the  Museum,  bat,  at  the  eleveulh 
hour,  was  wise  enough  to  discuntinue  the  suit,  paying  all  the 
costs  of  both  parties.  Tlicy  coulU  nrjlher  prove  when  nor 
how  it  had  left  their  shelves  ;  for  that  llaspe  had  declared,  in 
print,  half  a  century  before,  that  it  was  then  there,  though  very 
reasonable  gromid  of  presumption  out  of  court,  vraa  no  legal 
proof  of  the  fact.  In  Mr.  Uodd'H  caac,  Uic  controversy  was 
about  a  record  worth  three  or  four  dollars,  forming  one  of  a 
large  number  that  had  been  [lablidy  sold  without  any  prac- 
^cal  oppofiition  of  the  government,  and  large  munsen  of 
which  had  found  their  way  into  nio«t  of  the  great  cojleclions 
of  the  kingdom.  The  govo-ument  brought  a  test  suit  for 
this  partii:uUir  article  in  IMI,  and  judgment  wart  given  in 
Rodd'H  favor.  Aji  no  coHtH  ur«  <;ver  given  aguinnt  the  crown, 
Mr.  Eodd  wan  coin|>f;Ucd  to  fietition  for  bla,  and  the  force  of 
TOL.  LXXVI.  — xo.  iw,  36 
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public  opinion  caused  the  aathorities  1o  grant  them.  A  still 
stronger  case  is  that  of  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  for 
1545  and  1546,  which,  we  do  not  think  any  one  knows  how, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum  about  1818. 
About  1842,  the  Council  discovered  the  fact,  and  made 
Strenuous  exertions  to  reclaim  the  volume,  which  was  actu- 
ally necessary  to  complete  their  archives.  The  effort  was 
totally  unavailing ;  the  Museum  would  not  give  it  up,  and 
could  not  be  made  to ;  so  there  was  an  end  of  the  whole 
matter.  Now,  suppose  the  Theocritus  of  Mr.  Halliwell  had 
been  found,  under  precisely  analogous  circumstances,  with 
M.  Libri ;  what  would  have  been  said  and  done  ?  or  mther. 
what  not,  since  we  sec  what  has  followed  on  facts  of  mucli 
less  importance? 

However,  our  tale  has  already  been  overlong,  and  there  re- 
mains nothing  to  add  that  can  elucidate  the  vexala  gutrstio 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  charges  against 
him  were  warmly  urged,  but  weakly  sustained  ;-and  there  is 
no  one  now  living  who  can  say  how  much  of  the  evidence 
was  garbled  or  false,  how  much  true.     Libri 


Heart-broken  by  his  misfortunes,  he  lingered  on  long  enough 
to  behold  his  fortune  confiscated,  his  reputation  blasted,  and  hi^ 
name  covered  with  ignominy ;  and  to  hear,  in  a  foreign  land. 
of  the  deatil  of  a  mother  who  could  not  survive  the^ disgrace 
of  her  only  son.  Then,  in  poverty  and  iti  citile,  "  he  died,  and 
raadu  no  sign."  The  secret  of  his  history,  if  indeed  there  be 
any,  lies  jAflfl|ktt  felon's  grave.  But  it  U  gratifying  to  add, 
~  rportunitiea  of  judgment  were  great,  and 

jrity  in  pecuniary  matters  are  unqucs- 
Btered  in  liis  friendship  for  his  unhappy 
1  assertions  of  his  innctcence. 


Isssaj 
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Irt.  II.  —  1.  The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth.  By  William  STinLivo,  Author  of  Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain.  Londou :  J.  W.  Parker  &  Son.  1852. 
12mo.  pp.  271. 
I  '2.  Correipondence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his 
Ambassatlors  at  the  Courts  of  Englaiid  and  France ;  from 
the  Original  Letters  in  the  Imperial  FamUif  Archives  at 
Vienna.     Edited  by  William  Qradpoiw.     London.     1850. 


Tug  decay  of  calligraphy  was  a  matter  of  continual  vexa- 
tion and  complaint  with  scholars,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  Instead  of  the  clear  and  beautiful  cliaracters 
exhibited  by  the  MSS,  of  the  early  monks,  the  copyists  6f  that 
time  scattered  half-fonncd  letters  over  the  parchment,  and 
made  use  of  numerous  and  tortuous  abbreviations,  that  over- 
tasked the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and  distraeted  his  attention.  Au 
exception  was  indeed  made  in  favor  of  miasab,  and  other 
works  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  and  often  possessed  by  per- 
sons comparatively  unlearned.  But  the  pale  student,  who 
pored  over  hia  classical  treasures,  muttered  many  an  impreca- 
tion when  forced  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  an  ecstasy,  and  to 
gather,  syllable  by  syllable,  the  glowing  thoughts  that  his  im- 
patient mind  would  fain  have  plucked  at  a  single  grasp.  A 
lace  of  scribes,  who  received  the  appellation  of  vursores,  were 
accustomed  to  dash  across  the  page  without  raising  the  pen, 
leaving  what  seemed  but  a  single  long  word  in  every  line- 
No  doubt,  the  blear-eyed  enthusiast,  whose  only  passion  was 
the  love  of  letters,  was  aecastomcd  to  expatiate  upon  the  de- 
generacy of  an  age  that  dealt  thus  recklessly  with  the  works 
of  genius,  every  particle  of  which  had  once  been  regarded  as 
a  hallowed  repository  of  truth.  But  the  real  significance  of 
this  deterioration  at  length  became  apparent.  The  copyist 
could  no  longer  write  so  clearly,  because  he  was  compelled  to 
write  faster.  The  human  mind  had  awakened  from  its  loug 
torpidity.  Long-buried  stores  of  literature  were  constantly 
dog  up.  New  beams  of  light  were  glimmering  here  and 
there,  that  foretold  a  glory  which  should  rival  that  of  anti- 
quity. There  was  a  growing  circle  of  readers;  for  knight 
and  squire  were  beginning  to  hang  up  their  battered  arms^j 
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to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  The  bewildered  scribes  could 
no  longer  supply  the  demand  for  books.  This  was  evident  to 
John  Guttenberg,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
invented  types,  and  thus  enabled  the  copyist  to  rest  from  his 
labors. 

It  is  from  the  invention  of  printing  that  we  commonly  date 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Modern  Era.  With  what  simultaneous  activity,  with  what 
variety  of  development,  did  the  human  intellect  start  forward 
in  its  new  career !  A  world  was  discovered  and  colonized ; 
the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  thraldom  were  broken  ;  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  consolidated  in  the  forms  which  they  have 
since  retained.  The  great  literature  of  England,  the  great 
literature  of  Spain,  the  art  of  Italy,  bloomed.  No  wonder 
that  the  sbcteenth  century — that  age  of  busy  fermentation, 
of  fierce  struggle  between  the  Old  and  the  New  —  should 
have  great  attractions  for  the  student  of  history.  The  pic- 
turesque forms  of  chivalry  still  lingered  on  the  scene,  but  the 
contending  principles  were  the  same  that  have  struggled  for 
the  mastery  ever  since.  Even  at  this  day,  therefore,  any  thing 
that  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man  who,  during  the  first 
half  of  that  eventful  century,  occupied  the  most  conspicuous 
station,  will  have  interest  for  intelligent  readers. 

The  public  life  of  Charles  the  Fifth  is  one  with  which,  in 
the  main,  the  world  is  tolerably  familiar.     English  readers  dc- 
riye  their  knowledge  of  it  chiefly  from  the  pages  of  Robertson, 
in  whose  stately  periods  the  monarch  glides  along  as  through 
♦He  maoes  of  a  court  minuet.     Even  the  shuflling  of  the  gouty 
t  is  all  but  concealed ;  and,  like  the  chamberlain  of  the 
sen  of  Spain,  who  asserted  that  his  mistress  "  had  no  legs," 
dignified  historian  finds  it  hard  to  confess  that  his  hero  had 
!eat  toe.     It  is  not  probable  that  the  career  of  Charles  will 
J  be  exhibited  in  extenso^  bv  a  writer  who  shall  combine 
tagination  with  profound    research.     History  is  transacted 
tf  and  written  slowly.     But  the   last  few  years  have  been 
tfhl  of  pablications'that    throw  light  on  the  Emperor's  per- 
I  qnalities,  and  on  certtr^in  parts  of  his  career. 

^n  1500,  Cha^Tles  t^ccame  a  sovereign  in  his  seventh 
%t  eariy  age,  bm.  c  inherited  the  Netherlands  —  the 
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workshop  and  the  mart  of  Europe — with  a  people  that 
excelled  all  others  in  wealth,  industry,  inventive  genius,  and 
general  education.  It  was  also  a  free  people.  Each  pro- 
vince, each  town,  possessed  its  peculiar  privileges,  the  safe- 
guards of  its  manufactures  and  its  trade,  bought  w^ilh  the 
wealth  of  the  burghers,  and  promptly  defended  with  their 
blood.  Here,  therefore,  Charles  was  a  limited  monarch.  But 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  came  into  possession  of  Castile  and 
its  dependencies,  and  also  of  Aragon,  and  united  all  Spain 
under  a  common  sceptre.  The  authority  he  thus  obtained 
was  subject  to  scarcely  any  check  besides  that  of  opinion; 
for  the  charters  of  popular  freedom,  which  formerly  existed  in 
different  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  had  lost  their  vitality ;  and 
the  nobles,  once  almost  independent,  had  been  so  tamed  under 
the  politic  rule  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  nobler  influence  of  Isa- 
bella's feminine  yet  cbivalric  character,  that,  though  still 
haughty  beyond  all  others,  and  the  most  exclusive  as  a  caste 
in  Europe,  tlicy  had  raised  loyalty  to  the  level  of  a  passion 
and  a  faith,  thus  saving  their  pride  by  the  excess  of  their  ser- 
vility. The  union  of  all  the  Spanish  provinces  under  his 
sway,  with  their  tributary  golden  world  beyond  the  ocean, 
Joined  to  the  possession  of  the  Low  Countries,  made  Charles 
the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  the  age.  But  he  had  not  yet 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness.  He  was  destined  to 
wear  the  highest  secular  title  in  Christendom,  as  well  as  to 
possess  the  greatest  authority.  In  lodO,  he  received,  by  elec- 
tion, the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  and  thus  attained  a 
rank  which  had  not  been  united  to  dominions  so  vast  and 
power  so  absolute  since  the  reign  of  his  great  namesake, 
Charlemagne.  He  had  not  yet  completed  his  twenty-first 
year. 

Such  was  his  splendid  position.  But  the  splendor  existed 
for  the  world,  as  the  sun's  light  exists  for  the  nniverse  over 
which  it  is  ditiused.  For  the  orb  itself,  there  is  the  daily 
march  at  "thunder  speed,"'  on  it«  "appointed  course."  No 
life  of  empty  magnificence  awaited  Charles.  His  power  was 
real.     He  must  act  and  govern.     He  had  no  "constitution" 


I 


I  rear,     xii:  luunu  m-i.  "■■>»  (,u.^....     *«.  »•«•  u^^     i^u^uhjuuu 
to  do  the  work  for  him.     Il  was  impossible  to  shirk  the  labor       I 
or  the  responsibility.      Ilia  task  was   before  him;   and    the     M 
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important  question  in  regard  to  him,  as  in  regard  to  the  meanest 
of  us,  is,  How  was  that  task  performed  ?  Nor  was  he  insen- 
sible of  the  necessity  which  lay  upon  him.  If  his  youth  lasted 
longer  than  is  usual,  if  he  was  submissive  to  the  trammels  of 
his  minority,  and  displayed  no  eagerness  to  shake  them  off,  so 
much  the  firmer  and  more  self-reliant  was  his  sway,  when  at 
length  established.  No  personal  influence  existed  near  him ; 
no  stronger  mind  overruled  his  own.  He  took  counsel  of  him- 
self, was  the  author  of  his  policy,  and  instructed  his  agents 
how  to  execute  it. 

His  difficulties  were  many ;  but  two  great  problems,  in  es- 
pecial, awaited  solution.  He  received  the  imperial  crown  at 
a  time  when  the  German  people  (as  since,  in  our  day)  was 
striving  to  consolidate  itself  into  a  nation.  The  disorders 
throughout  the  Empire  amounted  almost  to  anarchy.  Many 
years  had  been  spent  in  devising  plans  for  strengthening  the 
federal  union  —  for  enlarging  the  central  authority,  yet  making 
it  more  dependent  on  the  collective  members  of  the  Empire, 
so  that  it  might  better  represent  the  general  feeling,  and  have 
a  better  claim  to  general  support.  The  accession  of  a  youthful 
prince  was  deemed  auspicious ;  one  who  had  given  no  host- 
ages to  the  past  might  fearlessly  encounter  the  future.  Charles 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  crisis;  but,  as  was  natural,  he  was 
inclined  simply  to  aggrandize  the  imperial  power — to  esta- 
blish order  by  gathering  up  all  the  reins  of  government  in  his 
own  hands.  And  had  he  been  able  to  effect  this,  he  would 
liave  achieved  all  that  was  possible ;  he  would  have  cut  the 
knot.  But  the  circumstances  were  too  strong  for  him  to  mas- 
ter them ;  and  the  German  Empire  remained,  what  we  be- 
lieve it  had  been  from  the  first,  not  a  fact,  but  a  mere  idea. 
For  the  imperial  system,  as  it  seems  to  us,  did  not  arise  in 
Germany  by  any  natural  process  of  development,  but  was  pe- 
dantically grafted  upon  the  ancient  Teutonic  institutions.  In 
form,  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  Empire;  according 
to  the  theory,  a  continuation  of  it.  It  was  called  "  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  ; "  and  the  title  of  "  Cresar  "  was  preserved  as 
the  designation  of  the  sovereign.  In  accordance  with  this 
notion,  the  Kaiser  conceived  himself  to  be  the  secular  ruler 
of  Christendom,  the  source  of  all  temporal  authority,  just  as 
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the  Pope  was  the  source  of  spiritual  auibority.  The  Papacy 
and  the  Empire  were  compared  by  the  theorist  to  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  But,  besides  that  it  was  not  indigenous,  the  impe- 
rial power,  we  think,  never  rooted  itself  firmly  in  the  Ger- 
man soil.  It  is  true,  that,  in  some  few  instances,  a  real  and 
great  authority  was  wielded,  by  men  like  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa,  whose  commanding  talents  bore  down  all  oppositlpn, 
and  on  occasions  when  temporary  enthusiasm  concealed  the 
lack  of  unity  and  subordination.  But,  in  general,  these  high- 
titled  princes  were  powerful  only  as  impetliments  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  power.  Some  of  them  passed  almost  their 
whole  lives  without  the  limits  of  the  empire.  Sometimes,  for 
successive  years,  no  single  act  was  done  by  them,  that  testified 
their  claim  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  German  people.  Elections, 
depositions,  straggles  of  rival  claimants,  strong  appeals  from 
all  sides  that  the  fact  should  be  brought  into  accordance  with 
the  theory,  and  that  a  government  which  professed  to  be  su- 
preme should  bring  under  its  control  the  factions  and  classes 
that  waged  incessant  war,  —  these  things  form  the  staple  of 
the  imperial  history.  The  Empire  was  a  legal  fiction ;  and  it 
is  the  great  misfortune  of  Germany,  that,  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, it  was  suffered  to  prevent  the  growth  of  healthy  and 
natural  institutions. 

It  ia  in  connection  with  a  far  more  important  subject,  that 
the  policy  of  Charles  wilt  always  continue  to  be  studied.  The 
Reformation,  though  generally  regarded  merely  as  a  religious 
movement,  had  a  twofold  origin.  It  was  not  only  an  uprising 
of  the  common  sense  of  Christendom  against  priestcraft,  against 
formulas  and  dogmas,  which  liad  been  heaped  together  until 
their  absurdity  was  visible  to  all  men;  it  was  also  an  expres- 
sion of  that  more  earnest  national  spirit,  which,  everywhere 
in  Europe,  had  been  developed  by  the  recent  political  revolu- 
tions. It  had  become  intolerable  that  a  foreign  priest,  with 
his  bulls  and  rescripts,  should  control  the  acts  and  the  career 
of  an  independent  nation.  In  the  Papacy  lay  at  once  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Romish  Church.  Without 
it,  the  unity  of  the  Church  would  be  lost ;  but  no  ecclesiastical 
abuse  was  so  open  to  general  censure,  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  had  needed  no  bulwark.     In  times  when  there  was 
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scarcely  anywhere  a  state,  but  when  everywhere  there  was 
the  Church,  the  Papacy  had  been  the  great  protector  of 
the  people  against  oppression  and  lawless  violence,  and  in 
return,  had  been  supported  by  the  popular  affection.  But 
now,  amidst  the  thunders  of  civil  war,  the  system  of  rude 
force,  of  baronial  anarchy,  of  faust-recht  and  vehm-gericht^  had 
made  its  exit.  National  self-consciousness  now  cemented 
together  the  various  classes  that  had  hitherto  been  connected 
only  by  the  inefficient  bands  of  feudal  allegiance ;  and  this 
sentiment  was  outraged  by  the  pretensions  and  exactions  of 
the  Pope.  If,  in  Germany,  this  spirit  of  "  nationality  "  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  embody  itself  in  appropriate  institu- 
tions, so  much  the  more  vehement  was  the  opposition  to  a  sys- 
tem that  was  itself  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  endeavor.  The  existing  authority  of  the  Pope 
was  incompatible  with  the  establishment  of  a  more  united 
government  or  a  firmer  imperial  sway.  Several  of  the  electo- 
ral princes  were  ecclesiastics.  A  large  portion  of  the  country 
was  under  the  direct  dominion  of  bishops  and  abbots,  as  lords 
of  the  soil.  By  means  of  annates^  fees  of  investiture,  and  other 
contrivances  for  spiritual  extortion,  the  papal  government 
obtained  from  Germany  a  revenue  immeasurably  greater  than 
any  supplies  which  the  Diet  could  be  induced  to  vote  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  German  people  should  have  entertained  the  hope  that 
Charles  would  be  led,  by  his  own  instincts,  to  concur  in  the 
demand  for  a  ffreat  ecclesiastical  reform.  The  circumstances 
of  his  education  made  this  opinion  appear  still  more  reason- 
able. He  was  the  countryman  and  the  contemporary  of 
Erasmus.  lie  had  been  growing  to  manhood  at  a  time  when 
the  keenest  intellect  and  the  happiest  wit  were  directing  an 
incessant  fire  against  the  more  vulnerable  points  of  the  ecclesi- 
asticeil  system  ;  and  yet,  as  the  faith  itself  had  not  then  been 
assailed,  no  alarm  had  been  taken  by  the  orthodox,  and  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  fortify  the  creed  of  the  young  sovereign 
with  a  triple  wall  of  bigotry,  that  should  defy  all  assaults  of 
reason. 

In  looking  at  the  course  which  Charles  actually  took,  in 
regard  to  the  Reformation,  we  are  struck,  at  the  outset,  by  the 
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.fact  Ihat  he  quite  underrated  the  importance  of  the  movement. 
It  is  not  strange  that  his  own  mind  should  have  been  unalTeet- 
ed  hy  its  spiritual  influence.  But  a  great  statesman  —  and 
iflnch  Charles  is  usually  considered — would  have  seen  bur 
One  of  two  courses  to  take  at  this  critical  moment.  Such  a 
micr  would  either  have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a 
change,  and  controlled  the  revolution  by  putting  himself  at 
its  head;  or  he  would  have  exerted  all  his  endeavors  to  crush 
it  in  the  germ.  But  Charles  did  not  see  this  necessity  for 
prompt  and  decisive  action.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
struggle  with  France,  by  which  he  hoped  to  regain  the  Italian 

I  provinces  that,  by  conquest  or  cession,  had,  in  times  of  weak- 
ness, been  severed  from  the  Empire.  In  this  contest,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  him  to  secure  the  alliance 
of  the  Pope.  lie  consented,  therefore,  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  Lutheran  heresy  by  the  Diet ;  and  Leo,  in  return,  joined 
him  in  a  secret  treaty  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Italy.  But  the  Emperor  was  far  from  taking  any  active 
measures  for  suppressing  the  reform.  He  looked  to  ulterior 
consequences,  and  saw,  in  the  continuance  of  the  division. 
sources  of  future  profit.  As  the  papal  government  reaped  no 
advantage  from  the  war,  which  Charles  carried  on  with  such 
vigor  and  success  as  led  to  the  general  belief  in  Europe  that 
he  aspired  to  universal  dominion,  a  rupture  soon  ocenrred 
between  the  allies.  Clement  VII.  complained  that,  instead 
of  gaining  new  territory,  the  States  of  the  Church  had  been 
more  closely  clipped  by  the  Emperor's  ambitions  hand ;  and 
he  transferred  his  support  to  (he  other  party.  Hereupon 
Charles  began  to  see  the  necessity  for  ecclesiastical  reform. 
He  consented  to  abrogate  the  penalties  which,  by  the  Edict 
of  Worms,  had  been  attached  to  the  profession  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. He  listened  to  the  representations  of  those  who  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  a  compromise  between  the  old  opinions  and 
the  new.  While  the  dread  apparition,  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  lay,  was  thus  sulTcrcd  to  raise  its  threatening  form  in  the 
background,  Charles  administered  more  directly  a  lesson  to  the 
pontiff  that  could  not  fail  to  make  a.  lasting  impression.  Ati 
imperial  army  marched  against  the  Holy  City  —  an  act  of 
sacrilege  which  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  irruption  of 
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the  barbarians.     Rome  was  taken  and  sacked ;  the  untold 
wealth  of  its  shrines  became  the  spoil  alike  of  the  German 
Lutheran  and  the  Spanish  Catholic.     And  Christendom  rose 
not  to   avenge   the   outrage  —  only  looked  on  with   silent 
wonder.     Thus  it  was  made  appartmt  that  those  foundations 
of  popular  faith  on  which  the  Papacy  had  once  stood  were 
undermined  —  that,   as  an  independent  power,  the  Papacy 
was  extinct.     Thenceforth  it  must  lean  for  support  on  the 
great  princes  whose  authority  it  had  so  often  abased.      It 
must  become  dependent,  and  a  state  of  dependence  is  a  state 
of  servitude.     Its  policy  could  no  longer  spring  direct  from 
the  Vatican,  but  must  be  dictated  at  Vienna,  at  Paris,  at 
Madrid.     Such  was  the  condition  in  which  the  revolutions  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  left  that  pontifical  throne, 
whose  occupants  had  once  boasted  that  they  were  regarded 
throughout  the  West  as  "  gods  upon  earth."     The  successes 
of  Je:?uitism  did  not  restore  the  ancient  authority  of  the  Pope. 
It  is  not  by  a  comparison  based  on  the  respective  numbers  of 
their  adherents  that  the  relative  condition  of  the  two  great 
creeds  —  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  —  can  be  ascertained. 
As  well  compare  the  corpse  which  corruption  has  not  yet  re- 
solved into  its  elements  with  the  living  man.     The  limbs  are 
there,  but  the  breath  is  wanting.     The  papacy  is  dead.     Vain 
have  been  all  efforts  to  reimbue  it  with  vitality.     Paul  the 
Foartb,  that  "old  man  of  high  designs,"  was  powerless  to 
wield  the  thunderbolts  of  Hildebrand.     And  in  our  own  days, 
the  good  Pio  Nono,  striving  to  reestablish  the  mild,  apostolic 
role  of  the  early  pontiffs,  to  rally  the  affections  of  the  people 
aioand  an  obsolete  idea,  to  restore  the  simple  faith  and  pious 
unity  of  primitive  times,  met  with  such  success  as  is  fresh  in 
Dur  recollections. 

It  is  the  fine  remark  of  a  writer  of  exquisite  genius,  that 

^  amongst  the  qualities  of  a  great  man,  success  is  one  of  the 

raatest"     But  we  ought  not  to  attribute  this  quality  to  a 

tesman  until  we  have  before  us  the  sum  of  his  achieve- 

ts.     We  cannot  judge  him  by  a  single  enterprise,  however 

nate   the  issue.     From  a  single  book,  or  a  single  picture, 

Y  estimate  the  genius  of  the  author  or  the  artist.    Each 

I  is  a  whole,  standing  in  no  relation  of  cause  or 
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I  effect  to  any  other  jiroduction  of  the  same  mind.     But  in 
I  pohtics,  each  separate  measure  is  but  part  of  a  work  that  13 
[  etill  in  progress  ;  wc  see  the  creation  in  its  successive  stages  ; 
I  but  we  ought  to  suspend  our  censure  until  the  general  design 
I  has  become  apparent,  and  the  fitness  of  the  parts  can  be 
I  determined.     But  it  is  not  so  that  the  impatient  multitude 
I  judges.     It  raises  the  loud  acclaim,  when  the  runner  has  but 
made  a  gallant  start ;  it  presses  the  laurels  ou  his  brow,  when 
I    his  overtasked  energies  arc  about  to  succumb.     The  prosperity 
which  attended  Charles  the  Fifth  in  his  war  with  Francis,  and 
in  all  the  straggles  for  supremacy  in  Italy,  made  an  impression 
upon  his  contemporaries  which  now  fills  the  student  with 
amazement.      He   was   placed  among  the   Ctesars  and  the 
Alexanders  —  among  men  whose  deeds  are  the  wonder  of  all 
time.      At   this   altitude   posterity  has  not  allowed  him  to 
remain.     After  all  his  achievements,  his  career  ended  in  failure 
and  defeat,  and  these  reverses  had  their  origin  in  the  incohe- 
rent nature  of  hia  policy.      In  the  conduct  of  a  particular 
enterprise,  his  abilities  were  unmatched.     But  his  plans  were 
inconsistent.     Hia  successes,  instead  of  confirming,  neutralized 
each  other.     No  man  could  see  more  clearly  the  means  to  a 
given  end ;  none  coidd  be  blinder  to  the  ultimate  results.     He 
had,  in  fact,  no  general  principles  of  action  ;  he  was  guided 
by  no  firm  convictions ;  all  he  thought  of  was  the  present 
advantage.     We  do  not  design  to  fall  into  the  cant  that  con- 
demns a  regard  to  expediency  as  a  sacrifice  of  what  is  right. 
Expediency  is  the  rule  by  which  a  statesman  limits  his  aims 
and  shapes  them  for  practical  fulfilment.     But  it  cannot  take 
the  place  of  principles  and  ideas.     A  man  who  has  no  creed, 
no  convictions  of  his  own,  no  object  except  to  float  on  the 
current  in  whatever  direction  it  may  bear  him,  will  have  as 
'    little  success  in  the  long  run  as  the  conceited  theorist,  who 
I    refuses  to  bate  a  jot  of  his  darling  scheme,  and  scorns  the 
"  base  degrees  "  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  ascend.     In 
the   Netherlands,    Charles   was   an   unrelenting    persecutor ; 
heresy  was  dangerous  to  the  civil  power  as  well  as  an  otVencc 
iigainst  heaven;  and  by  a  nicely  regulated  scale  of  punish- 
I    ments,  the  heretic,  according  to  the  degrees  of  his  guilt,  was 
L  either  beheaded,  or  burned,  or  buried,  alive.      In  Germany, 
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where  the  tendency  of  the  new  doctrines  was  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  imperial  power,  and  wliere  the  papal  preten- 
sions came  into  direct  collision  with  those  of  the  sovereign, 
the  movement  was  winked  at  or  encouraged.  In  Italy,  where 
the  head  of  the  Church  resisted  the  yoke  that  Charles  sought 
to  impose  on  him,  a  ruthless  horde  was  let  loose  upon  the 
metropolis  of  Christendom,  and  suffered  to  insult  the  minia- 
ters  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  faith.  Thus  Charles 
fed  ihe  flame  on  one  side,  while  he  strove  to  quench  it  on  the 
other.  Had  he  resolutely  opposed  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many at  the  outset,  such  opposition  could  not  have  been 
without  effect.  In  his  retirement  at  Yuste,  he  regarded  it  as 
the  mistake  of  his  life  that  he  had  respected  the  safe-conduct 
which  he  gave  to  Luther.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
opinion  was  correct.  Had  he  followed  the  example  of  Sigis- 
mund,  Ihe  result  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  even  more 
disastrous  to  civilization  than  the  martyrdom  of  Huss.  Hud 
a  civil  war  ensued,  Chaxles,  at  that  early  stage,  must  have 
gained  an  easy  victory,  and  with  permanent  results,  lie 
could  not,  indeed,  have  reestablished  the  Romish  Church 
upon  its  old  foundations.  It  could  never  again,  as  in  its 
palmy  days,  have  enlisted  in  its  service  all  the  highest  and 
purest  souls  of  the  age.  But  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  crushed ;  freedom  and  knowledge  would  have  been  crip- 
pled at  their  start ;  ages  might  have  elapsed  before  another 
Luther  rose  to  break  the  chains  of  nations.  Northern  Ruropc 
might,  like  southern  Europe,  have  been  locked  fast  in  tjte 
embrace  of  superstition  ;  Prussia  might  now  be  sleeping,  as 
Italy  sleeps  ;  and  England,  like  her  great  rival,  Spain,  might 
have  sunk  into  imbecility.  But  Charles  —  not,  as  hellatlerod 
himself,  from  a  too  scrupulous  regard  for  his  plighted  word, 
but  from  motives  of  near-sighted  policy  —  auifered  the  aich- 
heretic  to  go  free,  and  turned  away  his  eyea  from  the  havoc 
that  light  was  making  in  the  old  domain  of  darkness.  Hv 
felt,  afterwards,  that  he  had  even  been  in  some  danger  of  con- 
version ;  and  congratulated  himself,  with  the  shuddering  joy 
of  one  who  has  escaped  an  imminent  peril,  that  he  had 
refused  a  personal  hearing  to  the  Protestant  leaders.  ♦'  These 
heretics,"  he  said,  "  are  always  prepared  with  arguments,  and 
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those  50  plausible,  that  a  man  might  easily  be  deceived  by 
them;"  —  an  expression  which  makes  us  suspect  that  a  doubt 
had  crept  into  his  mind,  and  not  without  difficulty  been 
stifled. 

However  this  may  have  been,  Charles,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, dallied  and  temporized,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
atrilie  with  a  bold  hand  at  the  assailants  of  the  Church. 
With  inconceivable  rapidity,  therefore,  the  new  doctrine  spread 
on  every  side.  The  Protestants  of  Flanders  and  Holland 
could  not  despair  of  obtaining  religious  liberty,  when  they  saw 
their  German  neighbors,  descendants  of  the  same  Teutonic 
ancestors,  subjects  of  the  same  supreme  sovereign,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  that  blessing.  Thronghout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany,  the  dogmas  and  ceremonies  of  the  an- 
cient Church  were  swamped  by  the  irresistible  torrent.  The 
mass  was  discontinued,  or  performed  in  empty  churches. 
Whole  populations  had  become  Protestant,  that  were  subse- 
quently reconverted  by  the  exertions  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  computed  that,  in  the 
Austrian  States,  only  one  thirtieth  of  the  inhabitants  adhered 
to  the  ancient  creed.  Nine  tenths  of  the  German  people  had 
abandoned  the  failh  of  their  fathers.  At  length,  the  Emperor's 
eyes  were  opened.  He  had  gained  all  the  objects  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  tolerating  dissent ;  the  task  now  remained 
of  healing  the  breach.  It  soon  became  apparent,  that  this 
was  not  to  be  effected  by  negotiation  or  compromise.  An 
appeal  to  arms  was  unavoidable.  As  usual,  when  Charles  had 
determined  on  the  course  to  he  pursued,  his  action  was 
prompt,  and  attended  with  immediate  success.  But  this  vic- 
tory was  fatal  to  him.  The  fermentation  of  parties  and  ideas, 
that  had  so  long  been  going  ou,  subsided.  All  the  elements  of 
opposition  united.  Germany  proclaimed,  with  one  voice, 
that  the  hour  was  gone  by  when  it  was  possible  to  fetter 
thought.  M'ithout  a  single  blow,  the  question  was  decided. 
Like  a  thief  detected  in  the  fact,  the  Emperor  fled  to  an 
obscure  refuge.  His  power  in  Germany,  once  so  great,  was 
totally  wrecked.  The  Protestant  Reformation  reached  a  se- 
cure haven. 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  defects  which  disqualify  Charles, 
VOL.  LXXVI.  —  NO.  169.  27 
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as  we  conceive,  for  a  place  among  great  rulers,  to  the  remark- 
able merits  which  he  displayed  in  conducting  his  government, 
in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  what- 
ever schemes  he  undertook.  It  was  his  first  great  principle, 
from  which  he  never  for  a  moment  swerved,  to  keep  in  his 
own  hands  the  entire  direction  of  affairs ;  to  be  in  fact,  what 
he  was  in  name,  the  sole  ruler  of  his  dominions.  He  made 
himself  acquainted  with  all  important  details  of  information 
regarding  the  internal  condition  of  his  own  states,  and  of 
those  with  which  he  maintained  diplomatic  relations.  Such 
information  he  was  willing  to  receive  from  every  trustworthy 
source.  But  he  seldom  asked  for  advice ;  when  he  did,  it  was 
of  men  so  accustomed  to  act  at  his  dictation,  that  they  merely 
echoed  his  sentiments,  or  assisted  in  making  clear  to  him  the 
sequence  of  his  own  thoughts.  Before  acting,  he  pondered 
long  and  silently ;  when  the  decision  had  been  arrived  at,  he 
was  inflexible.  If  scruples  arose,  he  dismissed  them;  it  was 
then  too  late  to  doubt.  Thus,  not  only  was  every  step  he 
took  the  result  of  ideas  originated  by  his  own  mind,  but  it 
was  clear  to  all  the  world  that  this  was  so.  No  man  could 
flatter  himself  that  any  suggestion  of  his  had  had  much 
weight  in  the  royal  deliberations.  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
that  Charles  should  have  preserved  this  independence  and  un- 
divided sway,  since,  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  had  for 
many  years  been  the  ward  of  powerful  vassals ;  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  a  long  minority  docs  not  leave  a  prince  with  his 
hands  weakened  by  faction,  or  the  approaches  to  his  ear  ob- 
structed by  favoritism.  But  these,  Charles  well  knew,  were 
the  two  great  besetting  evils  of  absolute  government,  tending 
not  only  to  intolerable  oppression  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  royal  authority.  "  Suffer  no  parties  to 
be  formed  in  your  council,"  was  the  advice  he  privately  gave 
to  Philip,  when  appointing  him  regent  of  Spain.  "  Let  it  be 
well  understood  that  all  your  servants  must  live  together  as 
brethren,  without  animosities  and  without  partialities.  Put 
yourself  in  no  one's  hands ;  treat  of  affairs  with  all,  but  do 
not  connect  yourself  peculiarly  with  any.  Otherwise  it  will 
be  said  that  you  are  governed,  and  that  you  yourself  know 
not  how  to  govern.     Such  a  report  is  in  itself  a  great  evil ; 
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how  much  greater  an  evil  that  it  should  be  well  founded!" 
Above  all,  Charles  steadily  followed  up  that  system  of  de- 
presslug  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  by  which,  in  Spain, 
under  Ferdinand,  in  France,  under  Louis  XI,,  in  England, 
under  Henry  VII.,  absolute  monarchical  government  had 
been  firmly  established.  The  great  nobles  received  from 
Charles  appointments  in  his  household  ;  they  were  the  gene- 
rals of  his  armies,  and  the  viceroys  of  his  provinces.  They 
were  invested  with  pompous  titles,  with  ribands  and  badges, 
and  all  the  glittering  distinctions  that  impose  upon  the  world. 
But  it  was  seldom  that  they  obtained  any  real  share  in  the 
civil  administration,  or  were  admitted  among  those  confiden- 
tial agents  who  aided  the  royal  deliberations,  and  were  in- 
trusted with  the  secrets  of  the  state.  "  The  Duke  of  Alva," 
said  the  Emperor  to  his  son,  "  is  the  best  soldier  and  the  best 
statesman  in  the  kingdom.  Yet  I  have  not  given  him  a  place, 
as  he  desired,  in  the  council.  I  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to 
admit  no  grandee,  and  therefore  I  have  excluded  him.  Treat 
him  with  all  consideration ;  honor  him,  favor  him,  make  use 
of  him.  But  suffer  neither  him  nor  any  other  grandee,  neither 
an  individual  nor  a  faction,  to  gain  a  large  share  of  your  con- 
fidence, or  to  exercise  an  influence  in  your  cabinet.  The  no- 
bles have  great  thoughts  of  themselves.  Under  a  seeming 
humility,  they  mask  high  aspirations.  Beware  of  them,  or  it 
will  cost  you  dear."  " 

In  fact,  the  persons  whom  this  sagacious  prince  habitually 
summoned  to  his  closet  were  of  humble  origin,  men  whose 
fortune  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  favor  of  their  master,  and 
who  had  little  to  gain  by  (consulting  any  will  but  his  — 
priests  and  lawyers,  who  looked  for  the  solid  rewards  of  bene- 
fices and  sinecures,  and  who  had  no  ambition  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  such  a  share  of  external  dignity  as  might  give 
umbrage  to  their  sovereign.  These  men  were  indeed  servants, 
{criados)  creatures.  It  was  his  smile  that  warmed  them  into 
life  ;  and  their  sole  desire  was,  that  the  source  of  those  vivify- 
ing beams  might  ever  increase  in  size  and  splendor.  Such 
machinery  could  not  fail  to  work  smoothly.  What  a  contrast 
did  the  government  of   Charles   present  to  that  of  France, 
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where  the  hereditary  animosities  of  great  families  and  great 
factions  continually  impeded  the  wheels ;  and  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  court  favorite  and  the  haughty  noble  played 
a  game  for  almost  absolute  power,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  paid 
their  stake  upon  the  scaffold. 

Trained  under  such  a  master,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
Spanish  statesmen  of  the  sixteenth  century  maintained  a  high 
and  peculiar  reputation.  They  did  not,  indeed,  possess  that 
kind  of  merit  which,  at  the  present  day,  and  under  free  gov- 
ernments, confers  the  highest  lustre  upon  men  in  public  life. 
No  scheme  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  people — by 
promoting  education,  or  commercial  enterprise,  or  more  equal 
legislation,  or  a  better  administration  of  justice  —  is  connected 
with  any  of  their  names.  These  things,  in  fact,  were  not 
demanded  of  them.  Bat  they  excelled  in  all  those  arts  which, 
in  their  own  day,  constituted  statecraft.  None  more  adroit 
than  they  in  wringing  the  last  possible  tnaravedi  firom  the 
soiled  hand  of  overtaxed  labor;  none  more  fertile  of  schemes 
to  "  keep  the  machine  a-going,"  as  their  own  expressive  phrase 
was,  when  so  clogged  with  debts  that,  to  common  eyes,  na- 
tional bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable  ;  none  bolder  in  devising 
measures  for  restraining  "that  wicked  animal,  the  people," 
within  necessary  bounds.  As  negotiators,  they  were,  perhaps, 
unrivalled.  Diplomacy  has  always  been  held  in  higher  esti- 
mation on  the  Continent  of  Europe  than  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  with  whom  it  consists  in  making  philanthropic  pro- 
tests when  the  "  rights  of  man  "  are  supposed  to  be  assailed, 
and  in  sending  ships  of  war  to  obtain  prompt  redress  for  any 
invasion  of  their  own  rights.  But  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  golden  age  of  diplomacy.  The  most  trivial  treaty  could 
not  be  negotiated  without  such  consummate  displays  of 
finesse,  such  laborious  efforts  of  the  parties  to  overreach  one 
another,  that  a  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who  should  cast  a  retrospective  glance  on  their  opera- 
tions, would  be  as  much  amazed  as  a  child  in  watching  the 
tricks  of  a  juggler.  Dissimulation  was  then  the  all-important 
requisite  for  success  in  public  life.  To  dissemble  on  every 
occasion,  whether  treating  with  enemies  or  with  allies,  with  a 
stranger  or  with  a  colleague  —  to  conceal  the  real  design,  to  gain 
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the  end  by  any  but  direct  means  —  was  the  universal  practice, 
and  in  ilsperfection  the  aumm  it  of  political  art.  It  was  the  pa- 
noply of  the  statesman  —  of  the  patriotic  as  well  as  of  the  sel- 
fish, of  the  noblest  no  less  than  of  the  meanest.  Charles  him- 
self was  a  finished  dissembler.  Philip  II.  would  have  been 
uneasy  if  his  most  simple  and  innocent  thoughts  —  if  he  ever 
had  such  —  had  been  known  to  any  one  besides  his  confessor. 
But  the  most  profound  master  of  this  science  was  a  man 
greater  than  either  Charles  or  Philip,  endowed  with  a  higher 
genius  than  theirs,  and  with  a  nobility  of  soul  and  a  liberality 
of  view  that  were  wholly  foreign  to  their  natures —  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  called  "  the  Silent,"  who  stood  by  the 
council-board  of  the  Emperor  while  a  boy,  and  afterwards 
wrested  from  the  tyrannical  sway  of  his  patron's  son  one  of 
the  fairest  of  his  realms. 

Excellence  in  such  arts  as  these  presupposes  a  keen  insight 
into  character,  Charles  the  Fifth  did  not  exhibit  any  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  abstract;  but  he 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  designs,  the  motives,  and 
the  disguises  of  the  ordinarj'  denizens  of  a  court.  He  knew 
how  to  baffle  dangerous  ambition,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
meaner  hopes  of  serviceable  men.  A  niggard  as  regarded 
solid  favors,  he  was  liberal,  yet  discrimiuating,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  smiles.  He  neither  treated  men  as  if  they 
were  his  equals,  nor,  like  Philip,  as  if  they  were  alt  equally  his 
inferiors.  As  he  pressed  the  hand  of  an  electoral  prince,  he 
raised  his  hat ;  while  a  smile  and  a  nod  acknowledged  an  old 
acquaintance  in  a  lower  position.  Perhaps  he  had  originally 
a  kind  heart;  for  high  courtesy,  though  in  a  great  degree  the 
result  of  culture,  can  hardly  be  grafted  on  a  hard  or  sour  dis- 
position. But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  men  bom  to  exalted 
rank,  that  every  smile  or  word  of  theirs,  instead  of  meeting, 
as  among  equals,  with  the  careless,  free  response  that  nature 
prompts,  is  received  as  a  favor  and  acknowledged  with  grati- 
tude, and  becomes  a  matter  of  pride  and  a  matter  of  envy, 
like  a  jewel,  or  a  woman's  love.  Things  so  precious  must  not 
be  dropped  at  random.  Impulse  is  therefore  degraded  into  a 
system  —  is  checked  or  forced,  as  the  occasion  demands ;  or 
rather,  genuine  emotion  is  lost,  and  replaced  by  a  counterfeit, 
27' 
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However,  it  takes  a  very  nice  ear  to  perceive  that  these  "  sweet 
bells  are  jangled,  oot  of  tane,  and  harsh."  Not  every  man 
has  the  cool  reason  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  feels,  when  a 
Harry  the  Eighth  leans  familiarly  on  his  shoolder,  that  ^  if  my 
head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  should  not  fail  to 
go."  An  affable  prince,  though  his  heart  be  as  hard  as  the 
nether  millstone,  will  be  faithfully  served,  aye,  and  truly  loved, 
by  men  who  get  neither  solid  rewards  nor  sincere  affection  in 
return.  Charles  the  Fifth  was  popular  among  a  people  whose 
rights  he  disregarded,  and  whose  gain's  he  continually  ex- 
torted ;  and  he  was  beloved  by  servants  whom  he  valued  only 
for  their  use,  and  whose  parsimonious  wages  were  always  in 
arrcar.  His  gracious  demeanor  seemed  to  mitigate  his  despot- 
ism, and  to  amplify  his  bounty.  In  short,  he  was  a  thorough 
man  of  the  w^orld,  and  knew  how  to  obtain  solid  profits  from 
mere  imaginary  investments.  In  the  business  of  common 
life,  he  would  have  been  eminently  prosperous.  Born  in 
poverty,  he  would  have  acquired  great  wealth ;  from  ob- 
scurity, he  would  have  climbed  to  a  high  station.  But  he  was 
placed  in  a  position  which  demanded  higher  qualities  than 
those  that  ordinarily  insure  success.  To  .conduct  the  affairs 
of  a  great  empire,  in  times  of  danger  and  perturbation, 
requires  that  a  man  should  be  possessed  of  great  and  enlight- 
ened ideas ;  and  here  he  was  deficient  To  maintain  a  sure 
footing  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  revolution,  high  moral  prin- 
ciple is  a  necessary  support ;  and  of  moral  principle  we  have 
found  no  evidence  that  Charles  possessed  an  iota. 

Ill  his  fifty-seventh  year,  the  Emperor  resigned  his  crown, 
and  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  a  convent.  This  extraordinary 
action  threw  a  halo  of  romance  around  the  close  of  his  career 
that  has  not  yet  been  dissipated.  It  is  related  that  he  formed 
the  design  of  abdicating  many  years  before  he  executed  it. 
This  is  not  very  improbable  ;  such  intentions  have,  no  doubt, 
been  often  entertained  by  kings  in  seasons  of  anxiety  and 
danger.  The  wearied  statesman  talks  forever  of  exchanging 
the  burdens  of  office  for  freedom  and  repose.  The  singularity 
in  Charles's  case  lies  not  in  the  purpose,  but  in  its  fulfilment. 
Yet  when  we  consider  how  he  had  been  shattered  by  the 
storms  of  state,  and  that,  in  every  part  of  the  horizon,  there 
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were  tbreateniog  indications  of  a  greater  tempest,  we  may  in- 
cline to  tile  opinion  that  his  abdication  was  less  the  result  of 
choice  than  of  a  political  necessity.  How  melancholy  waa 
his  condition,  physical  and  mental,  in  his  latter  years!  At 
fifty,  he  waa  already  worn  out.  He  had  been  slowly  develop- 
ed ;  but  bis  constitutioa  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  bad 
one.  It  endured  without  injury  the  exposure  and  fatigue  of 
the  chase  and  the  campaign.  But  it  waa  not  sufficiently 
tough  to  bear  up  under  the  inflictions  of  gluttony;  and  this 
lord  of  two  worids  could  find  no  substitute  in  the  way  of  en- 
joyment for  that  which  four  full  racals,  of  highly  seasoned  and 
unwholesome  food,  afforded  every  day.  The  flying  visits  of 
disease,  which  naturally  ensued,  were  at  first  repulsed  by 
medical  skill  or  the  eilbrta  of  nature.  But  at  length  gout, 
asthma,  and  dyspepsia  advanced  in  a  phalanx,  and  laid  close 
siege  to  his  frame.  A  deep  glooni,  the  taint  of  which  was 
hereditary  in  his  blood,  settled  on  him  as  his  fortune.^  sank 
and  his  health  deteriorated.  Ilis  habits  and  condition  at  this 
period  may  be  closely  viewed  through  the  medium  of  familial 
letters  written  by  his  attendants,  and  other  authentic  docu- 
ments, some  of  which  havebcen  lately  printed.  We  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  Charles  when  he  has  become  an 
object  of  pity,  and  even  of  contempt.  He  ia  no  longer  able 
to  hide  those  miserable  contradictions  which  community  of 
nature  make  us  loath  to  pry  into.  They  burst  forth  like  a 
foul  eruption.  Sometimes  he  seems  sinking  into  imbecillly  — 
tlie  fate  of  his  unfortunate  mother.  For  weeks  and  months, 
he  will  not  even  put  his  signature  to  a  necessary  document. 
He  makes  little  carts,  on  which  lo  wheel  himself  about  his 
t^arden,  or  sits  for  hours  listening  to  the  jests  of  a  bufibon.  In 
fits  of  remorse,  he  applies  the  saving  scourge  to  his  shoulders, 
until  it  is  sprinkled  with  blood  ;  or  watches  alone  at  midnight, 
in  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  and  imagines  that  he  hears  his 
mother's  voice  calling  him.  Yet  he  must  still  have  a  capon 
stewed  in  milk  brought  to  him  at  five  in  the  morning,  in  the  in- 
terval of  his  slumbers ;  and  anchovies,  and  similar  dainties,  still 
form  a  portion  of  his  evening  repast.  The  cooks  are  at  their 
wits'  end  to  devise  sufficiently  unwholesome  dishes,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty,  for  his  noonday  meal.     At  night,  "  stufied  with 
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distresafui  bread,"  he  cannot  sleep  ;  so  listens  with  avidity  — 
"  liherUer  el  avide"  —  to  portions  of  Scripture  read  to  him  by 
poor  Van  Male  ;  and  is  especially  interested  by  the  passages 
in  the  Prophet  Esdras,  which  foretell  the  (consummation  of 
the  world.  At  times,  indeed,  he  rouses  from  his  lethargy,  and 
labors  with  his  old  energy  and  confidence.  But  tbese  are  fit- 
ful gleams,  and  the  day  that  has  been  "  so  fair  and  foul "  is 
hastening  to  its  close. 

Such  was  his  state,  bodily  and  mental.  Let  us  now  glance 
at  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  It  almost  seems  aa  if  he 
ceased  to  be  a  monarch  long  before  his  abdication ;  as  if  that 
act  were  but  his  own  acknowledgment  that  the  sceptre  had 
slipped  from  his  grasp.  "  Germany  had  east  him  off,"  to  use 
the  expression  of  a  Venetian  minister  of  the  time.  If  he  still 
lingered  within  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  the  active  control 
of  its  affairs  was  already  esercised  by  Ferdinand,  The  Italian 
provinces,  eome  of  thera  Jiew  acquiaitions,  were  threatening 
revolt.  In  1555,  Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa  ascended  the  papal 
throne;  a  man  who  carried  thirty  more  years  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  yet  was  younger  than  Charles;  a  man  of  narrow 
mind,  daring  conceptions,  inflexible  will;  whose  soul  was 
filled  with  the  idea  of  reforming  the  discipline  and  rei?sta- 
blisliing  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  who  aimed  at  building 
up  a  great  ecclesiastical  stale  in  Italy,  and  thus  restoring  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy,  which  heresy,  internal  corruption, 
and  the  treachery  and  ambition  of  the  Emperor  had  conspired 
to  overthrow;  who  hated  the  Spaniards  with  the  twofold 
hatred  of  a  churchman  and  a  patriot;  who  remembered  the 
free  repiiblics,  which,  like  the  notes  of  a  perfect  chord,  had  in 
his  youth  constituted  a  united  Italy,  and  who  had  witnessed 
the  storming  of  the  Vatican  by  the  imperial  troops;  who, 
while  a  cardinal,  had  openly  displayed  his  hostility  to  Charles, 
and  whose  first  step,  after  assuming  the  tiara,  was  to  enter 
^^  into  an  alliance  with  France.  "With  the  latter  power  Charles 
^L  was  again  at  war,  but  no  longer  with  his  old  success.  He  did 
^H  not  display  the  daring  that  had  once  characterized  his  opera- 
^H  tions  in  the  field  ;  his  army  manccuvred,  and  at  length 
^^1  abandoned  in  despair  the  disastrous  siege  of  Met;Z.  The 
^H     Netherlands  —  his  native  land,  where  alone  he  felt  himself  at 
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home,  where  alone  he  was  beloved' — were  growing  fretful 
under  the  sway  of  a  prince  who  incessantly  demanded  new 
taxes,  and  too  often  disregarded  old  privileges.  In  spile  of  a 
ruthless  persecution,  the  new  religion  was  gradually  leaven- 
ing the  mass  of  the  population.  "  I  see  a  new  state  of  feel- 
ing growing  up  in  these  provinces,"  wrote  Mary  of  Hungary, 
from  Brussels;  "such  an  irreverent  disposition  towards  both 
God  and  the  king,  that  I  should  not  wish  to  continue  in  the 
regency  even  were  I  a  man,  and  of  great  ability,  much  less 
being  but  a  weak  woman."  ' 

Spain  remained  tranquil  and  intact.  But,  in  regard  to 
its  government,  a  somewhat  singular  state  of  things  existed. 
Charles  had  not  visited  that  country  since  1543.  He  had  then 
established  Philip  as  regent,  and  given  him  ample  powers. 
That  prince  was  as  precocious  as  his  father  had  been  tardy  in 
development.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  already  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  and  a  ruler,  lie  had,  in  fact,  never  known  a 
boyhood.  Laced  round,  as  in  an  iron  corset,  by  bands  of  re- 
ligious bigotry,  royal  bigotry,  and  court-etiquette  bigotry,  his 
soul  was  cramped  and  dark.  But  he  inherited  much  of  his 
father's  ability  in  transacting  business,  though  none  of  his 
skill  in  winning  golden  opinions.  He  had  not  Charles's  Bre 
and  rapid  execution ;  but  he  had  greater  industry,  greater 
perseverance,  and  an  inilexible  consistency  in  his  aims,  which 
made  him  formidable  even  when  defeated.  His  path  was 
tortuous,  but  it  led  to  the  goal ;  and  he  never  wandered  from 
it,  never  grew  weary,  never  desponded  ;  no  reverse  could  east 
hira  down,  no  temptation  lend  him  aside.  Like  William  of 
Orange,  a  profound  dissembler;  like  William,  too,  he  was  no 
hypocrite.  Each  was  honest  and  devoted  in  his  purpose,  and 
unscrupulous  in  the  means  for  its  accomplishment.  Both 
were  successful  —  one  in  creating,  the  other  in  destroying. 
The  heroism  of  William  saved  Holland  from  the  fate  of 
Spain,  the  sources  of  whose  national  life  were  poisoned  by  the 
miasmatic  policy  of  Philip.  The  instructions  which  Charles 
had  given  to  his  son,  when  investing  him  with  the  regency, 
related  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  administration,  not  to 
the  particular  measures  with  which  he  would  have  to  deal. 
•  Papim  d'Elat  da  Cardinal  dc  Graneetle,  torn.  iv.  p.  476, 
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Nor  have  we  been  able  to  find  any  evidence  that  the  Emperor, 
during  that  period  of  triumph  and  disatiter,  when  Germany 
demanded  all  his  thoughts,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
direction  of  affairs  in  Spain.  It  was  natural  that  Philip, 
with  the  qualities  and  the  talents  we  have  mentioned,  should 
think  himself  sufficient  for  all  demands  upon  the  government. 
The  state  which  he  maintained  was  equal  to  that  of  his 
father;  and  his  household  was  formed  in  the  Burgundian 
mode,  and  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  Thus  established 
at  Valladolid,  el  Principe  must  have  seemed  to  the  nation  a. 
more  direct  source  of  aulhorlty  than  cl  Rcj/,  who  was  sailing 
up  and  down  the  distant  Rhine.  The  very  qualities,  too, 
which,  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  made  Philip  detested, 
gained  for  him  in  Spain  a  degree  of  respect  and  admiration 
which  in  that  country  was  never  entertained  for  "  Charlea  of 
Ghent."  A  Spaniard  by  birth,  Philip  was  wholly  a  Spaniard 
in  character.  He  was  noted  for  the  extent  to  which  he  car- 
tied  the  national  stoicism  of  demeanor  —  the  sasiego,  a.  haughty 
calmness  amid  discordant  opinions  and  turbulent  fortunes. 
Though  he  did  not  neglect  his  father's  advice  as  to  the  means 
for  preserving  his  authority,  yet  we  find  him  —  at  least  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career  —  much  more  inclined  than  Charles 
had  been  to  favor  the  Spanish  nobility.  His  first  ministry 
was  composed  of  grandees,  who  were  also  the  great  officers 
of  his  household,  some  of  whom  had  been  his  companions 
and  attendants  from  childhood.  Thus  the  position  of  Philip 
in  1555  wa3  very  different  from  the  usual  position  of  an  heir- 
apparent.  He  had  conducted  the  government  during  several 
years,  in  which  his  mind  had  become  mature  and  his  expe- 
rience ample  ;  the  nobility  clustered  around  him  as  their  head, 
and  the  people  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  capacity.  Under 
these  circumstances,  to  have  deprived  him  of  the  regency 
would  have  almost  seemed  like  the  deposition  of  a  reigning 
sovereign.  True,  he  had,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary  Tudor, 
in  1554,  become  the  King  of  England ;  but  his  ambition  could 
only  have  been  tantalized  by  authority  so  cautiously  granted 
and  so  jealously  watched.  While  in  England,  wc  find  Philin 
sending  over  Roy  Gomez  to  Brussels,  to  amnv^ 
Emperor  which  of  them  should  asauoi^ 
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I  Spain,  and  which  that  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  how  the  coiin- 
I.  cil  of  state  should  be  formed,  and  on  what  plan  the  general 
I  administration  of  the  various  states  should  be  settled,'  Thus 
I  the  prince  appears  in  the  active  exercise  of  power,  as  a  coordi- 
I  Date  ruler,  with  Charles.  But  whatever  arrangement  had  been 
I  made,  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  must  soon  have  diminished ; 
I  that  of  Philip  would  have  continually  increased.  It  was  not 
'  unwise  in  Charles  to  execute  the  scheme  on  which  he  had 
pondered  so  long. 

The  spot  selected  by  Charles,  as  the  home  of  his  remaining 
days,  was  the  Vera,  or  Valley,  of  Plasencia,  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  province  of  Estremadura.  He  had  some  addi* 
I  tions  made  to  the  conventual  buildings  of  Yuale  —  a  Jcromite 
\  monastery  —  for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  his  per- 
'  Honal  attendants.  Mr.  Stirling  describes  the  place,  both  from 
I  the  accounts  given  by  those  who  saw  it  three  centuries  ago, 
'  and  his  own  inspection  of  it  in  1849. 

"  Itsckcd  by  the  massive  south  Arall  of  the  Church,  tho  building 
presented  a.  siniplo  front  of  two  slorles  (o  the  garden  and  the  noontide 
sun.  Each  story  contained  four  chambers,  iwo  on  either  side  of  a  cor- 
ridor, which  traversed  the  structure  from  east  to  west,  and  led  at  either 
end  into  a  broad  porcli,  or  covered  gallery,  supported  by  pillars  and 
open  to  the  air.  Each  room  was  furnished  with  nn  ample  fireplace. 
in  accordance  with  the  Flemish  wants  and  ways  of  the  chilly  invalid. 
Tlie  chambers  which  look  upon  the  garden  were  bright  and  pleasant ; 
hut  those  on  the  nortli  side  were  gloomy,  and  even  dark,  the  light  being 
aduiittud  to  tliem  only  by  windows  opening  on  ihc  corridor,  or  on  the 
externiU  and  deeply  shadowed  porches,  Charles  inhabited  the  upper 
rooms,  and  slept  in  that  at  Uie  north-east  comer,  from  which  a  door, 
or  window  bod  been  cut  in  a  slanting  direction  into  the  church,  through 
the  chancel  wall,  and  close  to  the  high  altar.  The  Emperor's  cabinet, 
in  which  he  transacted  business,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  iho  cor- 
ridor, and  looked  upon  the  garden.  From  ita  windows,  his  eye  ranged 
over  a  cluster  of  rounded  knoUs,  clad  in  walnut  and  chestnut,  in  wliich 
the  mountain  dies  gently  away  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Vera. 
Sat  A  building  was  in  sight,  but  a  summer-house  peering  above  tlie 
mulberry  tops  at  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  and  a  hermitage  of  Our 
Lady  of  SoUlude,  about  a  mile  distant,  hung  upon  a  rocky  height, 
—l^ch  rose  like  an  isle  out  of  the  sea  of  forest.     Immediately  below 
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the  irindows,  the  garden  eloped  gently  to  the  Yera,  shaded  here  and 
there  with  the  smssire  foliage  of  the  £g,  or  the  feathery  boughs  of  the 
almond,  and  breathing  perfume  from  tall  orange  trees,  cuttings  of 
which  Eomc  of  the  friars,  themsclres  transplanted,  in  after  days  vainly 
strove  to  keep  alive,  at  the  bleak  Escurial.  The  garden  was  easily 
reached  from  the  western  porch  or  gallery  by  an  inclined  path,  which 
had  been  constructed  to  save  the  gouty  monarch  the  pain  and  fatigue 
of  going  up  and  down  stairs.  This  porch,  which  was  much  more  spa- 
cious than  the  eastern,  was  his  favorite  seat  when'  filled  with  the 
warmth  of  the  declining  day.  Commanding  tlie  same  view  as  the 
cabinet,  it  looked  also  upon  a  small  parterre  with  a  fountain  in  the 
centre,  and  a  short  cypress  alley  leading  to  the  principal  gate  of  the 
garden.  Beyond  this  gate  and  garden  was  the  luxuriant  forest ;  a 
wide  space  in  front  of  the  convent  being  covered  by  the  shade  of  a 
magnificent  walnut  tree,  even  then  known  as  the  great  walnut  tree  of 
Yusle,  a  Nestor  of  the  woods,  which  has  seen  the  hermit's  cell  rise 
into  a  royal  convent  and  sink  into  a  ruin,  and  has  survived  the  Spa- 
nish order  of  Jerome  and  the  Austrian  dynasty  of  Spain."  pp.  77  -  78. 

The  monastery  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  Mr.  Ford  (Handbook 
fur  Spain,  p.  553)  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  a  day  which 
he  passed  there  in  1S32,  when  a  few  okl  monks  were  still 
sheltered  by  the  falling  cloisters. 

"  When  I  visited  it  in  1849,"  continues  Mr.  Stirling,  "it  was  inhab- 
ited only  by  the  peasant  boilifT  of  the  lay  proprietor,  who  eked  out 
his  wages  by  showing  the  historical  site  to  the  passing  stranger.  The 
principal  cloister  was  choked  with  the  rubbish  of  the  fallen  upper 
',  tlie  riclily-c.arved  capitals  which  h,id  supported  it  peeping  here 
i  there  from  the  soil  and  llie  lu.xurinnt  mantle  of  wild  shrubs  and 
Two  sides  of  the  smaller  and  older  cloisters  were  still  stand- 
h  blackened  walls  and  rolling  floore  and  ceilings.  The  strong 
Aftrch,  proof  against  the  fire  of  the  Gaul  and  the  wintry 
3  a  hollow  shell ;  the  classical  decorations  of 
t  wood-work  of  the  choir,  having  been  partly  used 
d  off  to  the  parish  church  of  Quacos.  Beautiful 
i,  which  had  lined  the  chancel,  were  fast  dropping 
and  abore,  the  window  through  which  the  dying  glance 
iught  the  altar,  remained,  like  the  eye-«ockct  in  a 
frjirds  the  damp,  blank  space  that  was  once  bright  with 
if  Titian.  In  a  vault  beneath,  approached 
t  not  bu  found,  I  was  told  that  the 
hich  the  Emperor's  body  had  lain 
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I  for  Bixteen  years,  was  slill  kept  iw  a  i-elic  In  his  pdlace,  llie  lower 
chambers  were  used  as  a  magazine  for  fuel ;  and  in  Uie  rooms  above, 
where  be  hflJ  Used  and  died,  maize  and  olives  were  gatlicrod,  and  the 
ailk-worm  wound  ils  cocoon  in  dust  and  darkness.  His  garden  below, 
Willi  its  tank  and  broken  fountain,  was  overgrown  with  tangled  thickets 
of  lig,  mulberry,  and  almond,  with  a  few  patches  of  pot-herbs,  and  here 
and  [here  un  orange  tree  or  a  cypress,  lo  mark  where  once  the  terrace 
emiled  wilh  its  blooming  parterres.  Witliout  ihe  gate,  the  great  wal- 
nut tree,  sole  relic  of  the  past  with  which  time  had  not  dealt  rudely, 
Spread  forth  its  broad  and  vigorous  bougl;s  to  shrotid  and  dignify  the 
desolation.  Yet,  in  the  lovely  face  of  nature,  changeless  in  its  summer 
charms,  in  Ihe  hill  and  forest  and  wide  Vera,  in  the  generous  soil  and 
genial  sky,  there  was  enough  to  show  how  well  the  imperial  eagle  had 
chosen  the  neat  wherein  to  fold  his  imperial  wings."     pp.  2G3-264. 


Charles  arrived  at  Yaate  in  February,  1557.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1-558,  he  died  there.  No  one  who  traces  his  career  down 
to  the  former  date,  will  leave  it  ontil  it  terminateB  at  the 
latter.  The  pursuits,  the  feelings,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
imperial  recluse  have  been  the  subject  of  much  idle  conjec- 
ture, of  many  absurd  falsehoods,  and  latterly  of  minute  invest- 
igation. The  reader  is  familiar  with  the  picture  which 
Robertson  has  painted  of  Charles  in  his  retirement.  The 
imperial  robe  has  been  thrown  aside ;  royalty  and  state 
have  altogether  vanished.  Not  the  leaa  is  dignity  stUl  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  scene.  In  the  gabardine  which 
hangs  upon  those  shoulders  where  once  the  purple  hung,  he 
who  was  every  inch  a  king  is  now  every  inch  a  sage.  The 
only  feature  that  does  not  altogether  suit  with  this  conception 
is  a  morbid  religious  feeling,  the  sole  weakness  which  the 
Scotch  divine  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  it  impossible  to 
exalt  into  a  virtue.  But  he  does  his  best  to  excuse  it  —  con- 
iineB  it,  in  defiance  of  notorious  facts,  to  the  last  six  months 
of  the  Emperor's  life,  when  disease  had  "  enfeebled  his  mind 
as  much  as  his  body,"  and  when  "  hardly  any  traces  can  be 
discerned  of  that  sound  and  masculine  understanding  which 
distinguished  Charles  among  his  contemporaries." 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  the  drawing  and  the  coloring 
if  this  distinguished  artist.     Admire  first  the  soft  outlines  and 
N  tints  of  the  landscape.     "  It  [the  convent]  was  seated 
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in  a  vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and 
surrounded  by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees."  Every 
reader  knows  this  vale,  which  lies,  not  in  the  province  of  Es- 
tremadura,  but  in  the  cockney  land  of  sentimental  fiction. 
The  ballad-mongers  paint  it  with  a  grove  at  the  end,  where 
lovers  may  meet  by  moonlight,  and  whisper  the  tale  that 
must  be  told  by  moonlight  alone.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
stock  properties  at  the  service  of  every  writer  of  the  "  pictur- 
esque school."  It  is  what  the  grammarians  call  an  "  abstract 
conception  ; "  as,  when  the  word  "  horse  "  is  mentioned,  the 
notion  conveyed  is  of  a  horse  without  color,  and  of  no  parti- 
cular size.  This  "  vale,"  with  its  "  rising  grounds "  and 
"  small  brook,"  bears,  we  venture  to  say,  no  more  resemblance 
to  any  real  valley  than  Macedon  to  Monmouth.  To  none  does 
it  bear  less  resemblance  than  to  the  Vera  of  Plasencia,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  descriptions  of  travellers,  or  any  credit  to 
be  given  to  the  impressions  of  those  who  once  resided  there. 
In  spite  of  the  beauty  of  the  vineyards  and  pastures,  the  wide 
extent  of  the  view,  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  torrents 
that  dash  down  their  precipitous  sides,  the  steep  and  rugged 
paths,  and  the  many  fearful  ravines  make  sublimity  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  the  scenery.  When  Luis  Quixada,  the 
faithful  steward  of  the  Emperor,  first  visited  Yuste,  and  saw 
it  under  the  dreary  aspect  of  a  winter  sky,  he  was  shocked  by 
its  appearance.  "  I  saw  nothing,"  he  wrote,  "  but  immense 
mountains,  some  of  naked  rock,  others  covered  with  stunted 
oaks."  But  this  view  was  obscured  by  the  mists  of  prejudice, 
as  well  as  by  the  fogs  of  December.  The  historian  Sepulveda, 
who,  on  his  way  across  the  Sierra,  stopped  to  salute  the  "  set- 
ting orb  t\^hich  he  had  venerated  in  its  noonday  glory,"  noticed, 
indeed,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  Vera,  but  described  the 
"  rising  grounds  "  as  more  lofty,  steep,  and  difficult  to  climb 
than  the  ascent  to  virtue ;  and  recalled,  not  without  shuddering, 
the  narrow  path,  "  quce  dm  per  capita  et  marginem  magnorum 
prcccipitiorum  ducit,  tinde  in  ima  fluenta  per  celsissimas  crepidi' 
nes  et  ahriipta  saxa  despectus  ipse  horrorem  nobis  incutiebat.^^ 
Mr.  Stirling,  in  the  manner  of  a  true  artist,  paints  the  approach 
of  Charles  to  the  Vera  by  "  as  wild  a  mountain  path  as  mule 
ever  traversed,"  and  the  panorama  that  at  length  presented 
itself  to  his  admiring  gaze. 
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"Overhnng,  for  ihe  most  pari,  with  the  bare  boughs  of  great  oaks 
an<]  i^bestnuts.  the  narrow  and  slippery  track  EomeCimes  followed,  some- 
times crossed  torrents,  swollen  with  the  tate  rains,  wound  beneath  top> 
pliiig  crags,  climbed  the  edge  of  frightful  precipices,  and  reached  it« 
culminating  horror  in  the  pass  of  FoertonaeTO,  a  chasm  ragged  and 
sleep  as  a  broken  glaircase,  which  clef^  the  topmost  crest  of  tho  Sierra. 
On  this  airy  height,  the  traveller,  pausing  to  take  breath,  suddenly  sees 
the  fair  Vera  unrolled  in  all  its  green  leng;th,  at  his  feet.  Girdled 
with  its  mountain  wall,  this  nine-league  stretch  of  pasture  and  forest, 
broken  here  and  there  with  village  roofs  and  convent  belfries,  slopes 
gently  to  the  we^t,  where  beautiful  Flasencia,  crowned  with  cathedra] 
towers,  and  throned  on  a  terrace  of  rock,  sits,  queen-like,  amongst  vine- 
yards and  gardens  and  the  silver  windings  of  the  Xerle."    pp.  27,  28. 

But  before  proceeding  with  our  coraraentB,  let  us  do  Ro- 
bertson the  justice  to  extract  his  account  of  Yuete,  and  of  the 
Emperor's  residence  there,  in  fnll. 

"The  building  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form 
of  friars'  cells,  with  naked  walls ;  the  other  two.  each  twenty  feet 
square,  were  hung  with  brown  clotb,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple 
manner.  They  were  all  on  a  level  with  ihe  ground,  with  a  door  on 
one  aide  into  a  garden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan, 
and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants,  which  he  intended  to  cultivate 
with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side  they  communicated  with  the 
chapel  of  the  monastery,  in  which  he  was  lo  perform  his  devolions. 
Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  accom- 
modation of  a  private  gentleman,  did  Clinrles  enter,  with  twelve  do- 
mestics only.  He  buried  there,  in  solitude  and  silence,  his  grandeur, 
his  ambition,  together  with  all  those  vast  projects,  which,  during  almost 
half  a  century,  had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe,  filling  ereiy  king- 
dom in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being 

subdued  by  his  power. When  Charles  entered  this  retreat, 

he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for  himself  as  would  have  suiled  the 
condition  of  u  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  table 
was  neat,  but  plain  ;  his  domestics,  few ;  his  intercourse  with  them 
familiar.  All  the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance 
on  his  pereon  were  entirely  abolialied,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease 
and  tranquillity  whicti  he  courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  together  with  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  burdens  and  cares  of  government,  procured  him,  at  first, 
a  considerable  remission  from  the  acute  pains  with  which  be  had  been 
long  tormented,  he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction,  in  tbia 
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humble  solitude,  than  all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The 
ambitious  thoughts  and  projects,  which  had  so  long  engrossed  and  dis- 
quieted him,  were  quite  effaced  from  his  mind.  Far  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  political  transactions  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restrained 
his  curiosity  even  from  any  inquiry  concerning  them ;  and  he  seemed 
to  view  the  busy  scene  which  he  had  abandoned  with  all  the  contempt 
and  indifference  arising  from  his  thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as 
well  as  from  the  pleasing  reflection  of  having  disentangled  himself 
from  its  cares.  Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied 
him.  Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his  own 
hands ;  sometimes  he  rode  out  to  the  neighboring  wood,  on  a  little 
horse,  the  only  one  that  he  kept,  attended  by  a  single  servant,  on  foot* 
":■  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his  apartment,  which  often  hap- 
pened, and  deprived  him  of  these  more  active  recreations,  he  either 
admitted  a  few  gentlemen  who  resided  near  the  monastery,  to  visit  himy 
and  entertained  them  familiarly  at  his  table,  or  he  employed  himself  in 
studying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming  curious  works  of  me- 
chanism, of  which  he  had  always  been  remarkably  fond,  and  to  which 
his  genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  he  had  engaged 
Turriano,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  that  age,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  retreat.  He  labored,  together  with  him,  in  framing  models 
of  the  most  useful  machines,  as  well  as  in  making  experiments  with 
regard  to  their  respective  powers ;  and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the 
ideas  of  the  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the  inventions  of  the  artist. 
He  relieved  his  mind  at  intervals  with  slighter  and  more  fantastic 
works  of  mechanism  ;  in  fashioning  puppets,  which,  by  the  structure  of 
internal  springs,  mimicked  the  gestures  and  actions  of  men,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  ignorant  monks,  who,  beholding  movements  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  their  own  senses,  and 
sometimes  suspected  Charles  and  Turriano  of  being  in  compact  with 
invisible  powers.  He  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  clocks  and  watches ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated 
trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he 
reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  on  his 
own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time  and  labor  on  the  more  vain 
attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  profound  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion." 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  errors,  in  this  passage,  are  more 
numerous  than  the  sentences.  The  rooms  were  not  six  in 
number,  but  eight ;  they  were  not  all  on  one  floor,  and  those 
of  Charles  were  in    the    second   story.      The  furniture  was 
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handsome,  and  the  dark  cloth,  instead  of  arras,  in  the  impe- 
rial chamber,  was  a  matter  of  taste,  not  of  affected  simplicity. 
The  number  of  the  servants  was  not  twelve,  but  sixty,  some 
of  whom  found  lodgings  in  the  convent,  while  others,  whose 
personal  attendance  was  unnecessary,  took  up  their  abode  in 
a  neighboring  village.  Of  the  table  and  the  ceremony  we 
shall  speak  hereafter — merely  remarking  here,  that,  so  far 
from  Charles  familiarly  entertaining  any  of  his  neighbors  at 
his  own  table,  it  was  thought  an  extrdordinary  mark  of  favor 
when  he  ordered  a  dish  to  be  carried  from  it  to  the  apartment 
of  one  of  his  most  distinguished  visitors.  The  Emperor  was 
not  accustomed  to  ride  his  little  horee.  He  once  mounted  it, 
Sandoval  tells  ua,  but  being  seized  with  a  dizziness,  was  im- 
mediately lifted  off,  and  never  renewed  the  attempt  "  The 
useful  machines,"  constructed  by  Turriano,  were  hand-mills  for 
grinding  wheat;  and  the  profound  reflection  upon  the  folly  of 
persecution,  —  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  often 
expressed  by  the  Emperor  at  Vuste,  and  with  the  terms  of  a. 
codicil  to  his  will,  executed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which 
Robertson  had  before  his  eyes,  —  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
of  credit,  and  was  probably  picked  by  the  historian  out  of 
some  book  of  ana,  such  aa  are  strong  together  by  gentlemen 
of  an  epigrammatic  turn. 

Most  of  these  errors  are  individually  of  little  importance; 
nor  do  wc  mean  to  assert  that  they  are  all  downright  blunders 
of  Robertson.  But  they  are  proofs  of  negligence,  and  of 
want  9f  proper  research  and  comparison  of  authorities,  The 
great'  mistake  is  that  which  runs  through  the  whole  pas- 
sage. The  general  effect  is  false.  The  life  of  Charles  at 
Yuste,  his  habits  and  his  thoughts,  were  very  different  from 
what  is  here  described.  He  was  not  more  of  a  philosopher, 
not  more  indifferent  about  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  not 
more  calm  and  dispassionate  iii  his  reflections,  not  more  sim- 
ple in  his  tastes  or  moderate  in  his  appetites,  than  he  had 
always  been.  No  doubt,  particular  expressions  might  be 
picked  out  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  which  would  accord 
with  the  representations  of  the  Scotch  historian.  But  in 
studying  that  class  of  writers,  it  is  not  to  theu:  general  state- 
ments that  any  weight  is  to  be  given ;  these  are  usually  to  be 
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rejected  as  mere  omamenta,  in  the  carving  of  which  fancy  had 
the  greater  share  of  the  labor.  The  details  which  they  give 
of  particular  transactions  are  what  constitute  the  value  of  the 
chronicles ;  and  if,  on  a  critical  examination,  many  errors  be 
detected,  we  shall  generally  discover  a  truthful  intention* 
There  were  works  in  Robertson's  hands,  or  within  his  reach, 
containing  many  particulars  which  showed  that  Charles,  while 
at  Yuste,  took  an  interest  in  public  aflairs ;  that  he  trans- 
acted important  business  with  agents  of  the  government; 
that  he  regarded  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  a  spirit  o[ 
fierce  intolerance;  and  that  he  expressed  himself,  on  that  and 
on  other  topics,  in  language  characterized  neither  by  modera- 
tion nor  refinement.  But  these  were  facts  that  did  not  harmo- 
nize with  the  preconceptions  of  the  historian,  and  he  therefore 
passed  them  by  unnoticed.  Having  dipped  into  Sandoval 
and  Vera  only  to  extract  one  or  two  erroneous  statements, 
that  tallied  with  his  own  erroneous  idea,  he  abandoned  those 
respectable  authorities,  for  the  loose  statements  and  vapid 
declamation  of  De  Thou,  and  the  still  more  elaborate  embel- 
tishnients  of  the  notorious  Gregorio  Leti,  It  was  not  enough 
that,  under  the  influence  of  disease,  constitutional  melancholy, 
premature  old  age,  disappointed  ambition,  and  a  complication 
of  political  difficulties  that  demanded  exertions  of  which  he 
was  no  longer  capable,  Charles  resigned  his  crown,  withdrew 
Irom  the  control  of  affairs,  and  retired  from  scenes  where  lo 
exist  was  to  be  active,  and  where,  if  active,  he  must  still  have 
been  supreme.  We  know  how  great  must  be  the  contrast 
between  the  condition  of  a  prince  on  the  throne  and  that  of  a 
prince  who  has  abdicated.  In  Charles's  case,  so  much  had 
his  activity  diminished  before  his  resignation,  and  so  great  was 
his  interest,  and  even  his  participation,  in  the  conduct  of  the 

I  government  after  that  event,  that  we  find  the  contrast  less 
striking  than  might  have  been  expected.  But  Robertson 
paints  it  in  glowing  colors.  He  heightens  it  by  every  possible 
misrepresentation  and  omission  ;  and  the  very  art  with  which 
he  does  this,  is  the  strongest  evidence  against  him.  The  skill 
with  which  he  selects  the  errors  of  truthful  writers,  and  avoids 
whatever  particles  of  truth  lie  finds  in  dishonest  writers,  pre- 
cludes the  plea  of  ignorance,  and  convicts  him  of  design.     A 
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great  "conqueror,"  whose  ambition  had  been  "insatiable," 
quitting  the  world  that  he  may  lind  time  for  serious  medita- 
tion, and  looking  back  upon  the  acene  he  had  left  only  to 
smilu  at  its  vanities,  and  to  wonder  that  he  couJd  ever  have 
beeu  their  dupe, —  such  is  the  picturesque  conception  to  which 
the  historian  has  sacrificed  —  Truth.  Thus  it  is  that,  instead  of 
the  few  grains  of  fact  which  it  is  possible  for  the  historic  sieve 
to  retain,  of  all  that  Time  pours  into  it,  we  are  presented  with 
elegant  chaff,  in  full  measures,  which  the  respectable  public 
carefully  grinds,  kneads,  swallows,  and  with  much  facility 
digests. 

If  a.  thorough  examination  of  the  authorities  whom  Robert- 
son consulted  would  always  have  provoked  doubts  of  his  ac- 
curacy, testimony  has  lately  been  brought  forward  which 
leaves  him  without  the  shadow  of  a  case.  There  exist  in  the 
Archives  of  Simancas  many  letters  %vritteii  during  the  Em- 
peror's residence  at  Yuste,  by  himself  and  by  various  mem- 
bers of  his  household,  to  Philip,  to  the  Regent  Juana,  and 
to  Vazquez  de  Molina,  the  secretary  of  the  council  of  Castile, 
From  these  documents  Tomas  Gonzalez,  who  was  keeper  of 
the  archives  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VIL,  drew  up  an 
elaborate  paper,  which  he  probably  intended  for  publication 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History.  This 
iotention  was  frustrated  by  his  death;  and  his  brother,  who 
came  into  possession  of  the  MS.,  instead  of  printing,  offered 
it  for  sale  to  several  public  libraries  and  wealthy  lUeralevrt 
for  the  modest  sum  of  15,000  francs.  At  this  price  it  waa 
declined  —  among  others,  by  the  entinent  American  histonui, 
Mr.  Prescott,  who  was  then  engaged  in  collecting  tke  taate* 
rials  for  his  Histocy  of  Philip  II.,  and  who  has  sioce  nccraded 
in  obtaining  from  Simancas  full  copies  of  all  imfiutuii  por- 
tions of  the  correspondence,  Manuel  Gonzakz,  facial  u  length 
obliged  to  lower  his  terms,  sold  the  MetnoOL  b*  ISIt,  to  the 
directors  of  the  Archives  ties  Eeraji^eri,!/* 4fl0t  haaa.  The 
successive  changes  of  government  to  F^aae*  b>*«  delayed  the 
publication  of  the  MS.,  but  Ifae  oalntE  JitB  caatentB  has  long 
been  known  to  ecbolara  who  h»*e  Mk^  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  I/ast  year,  permaao*  ta  aiveei  tbc  Memoir  wa^ 
obtained  by  Mr.  Stidii^  «te  ■  fcmsbly  known  as  ti* 
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author  of  a  graceful  account  of  Spanish  art  and  artists.  That 
gentleman  had  previously  made  himself  acquainted  with  all 
printed  matter  relating  to  the  subject,  and  had  contributed  to 
"  Frazer's  Magazine  "  an  account  of  the  latter  days  of  Charles, 
in  which  hb  greater  industry  and  truthfulness  had  enabled 
him  to  shun  the  rocks  upon  which  Robertson  had  run.  He 
has  now  recast  this  article,  with  large  additions,  and  has  em- 
bodied in  it  the  substance  of  the  MS.  of  Gonzalez.  We 
know  of  but  one  reason  why  the  work  should  not  be  reprinted 
here ;  and  as  that  objection  applies  equally  to  the  republica- 
tion of  all  foreign  works,  and  has  not,  in  any  instance  that  we 
know  of,  prevented  such  publication,  we  trust  that  the  Messrs. 
Harper  will  not  allow  the  want  of  an  international  copyright, 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  making  a  proper  remu- 
neration to  the  author,  to  deter  them  from  putting  forth  an 
edition  of  the  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V.  As  the  volume 
contains  every  thing  in  regard  to  the  subject  which  the  most 
curious  reader  can  desire,  we  shall  close  our  sketch  of  the 
Emperor's  career  with  a  brief  account  of  his  dichos  y  heclios 
in  the  convent. 

Instead  of  a  mode  of  life  suited  to  "the  condition  of  a 
private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune,"  the  etiquette  of  a 
royal  household  was  sedulously  maintained  at  Yuste.  Charles 
always  .ate  alone ;  he  was  served  and  addressed  upon  the 
knee,  and  was  addressed  as  Emperor  by  all  who  approached 
him  as  well  as  by  his  correspondents.  In  fact,  any  change  in 
this  respect  could  have  proceeded  only  from  affectation,  and 
would  have  produced  only  embarrassment.  It  is  no  relief  for 
persons  accustomed  from  their  birth  to  ceremonious  observ- 
ances, to  adopt  the  common  manners  of  social  life.  Charles 
and  his  former  subjects  would  have  felt  a  greater  restraint  in 
omitting,  than  they  did  in  retaining,  the  forms  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  If  there  be  sometimes  an  Arbaces,  who  is 
overjoyed  to  be  "  found  no  king,"  it  is  seldom  that  a  Bessus 
takes  him  at  his  word,  and  greets  him  on  the  instant  as  "  fel- 
low-subject." How  far  the  Emperor  was  from  foregoing,  in 
the  convent,  the  luxuries  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded  in 
the  palace,  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  his  attendants  and  the 
inventory  of  his  effects.     In  the  former  we  find  enumerated  a 
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mayor-domo,  a  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  a  secretary,  a  physician, 
two  apothecaiies,  and  eight  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber, 
besideii  cooks,  brewers,  and  other  inferior  domestics  In  the  lat- 
ter, we  have  "  tapestries  of  gold,  silver,  and  ailk  ; "  "  robes  lined 
■with  eider-down,  errainc,  Tunis  kidskin,  and  velvet;"  "an 
arm-chair  with  six  cushions  and  a  foot-stool;"  costly  works 
of  art,  such  as  pictures  by  Titian,  and  vases  by  Cellini ;  knick- 
knacks  and  articles  of  virlti,  as  "  a  piece  of  the  true  cross," 
and  "eighteen  files  to  file  his  majesty's  teeth  with;"  and 
more  than  13,000  ounces  of  plate,  including  "  cups,  basins, 
jugs,  bottles,  pitchers,  candlesticks,  warming-pans,"  and  other 
meaner  utensils  of  the  imperial  chamber. 

Nor  was  there  any  falling-off  in  the  more  substantial  luxu- 
ries and  comforts  which  Charles  prized  above  all  others.  One 
might  almost  suspect  that  he  retired  from  the  world  only  that 
he  might  indulge,  unnoticed  and  uncensured,  in  Ihe  delights  of 
the  table.  Salmon,  tunny,  anchovies,  eels,  and  frogs  (espe- 
cially the  last),  were  still  among  his  frequent  and  favorite 
dishes ;  and  while  he  did  not  neglect  the  juice  of  tiie  grape, 
his  customary  beverage  was  iced  strong  beer.  One  of  his 
last  occupations  was  stocking  a  trout  pond,  and  one  of  his 
last  appointments  that  of  an  additional  gamekeeper.  Scarcely 
any  degree  of  suHering  could  limit  his  appetite;  a  frogless 
world  was  no  world  for  him ;  and  as,  by  his  gormandizing, 
he  had  disabled  himself  for  the  active  business  of  life,  so  now, 
by  the  same  means,  he  exhausted  the  small  stock  of  vigor 
which  he  had  gained  in  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in  the 
most  salubrious  part  of  Spain. 

But  if  Charles  was  thus  assiduous  in  the  gratification  of 
sense,  it  must  not  be  suppo.sed  that  he  forgot  the  still  higher 
claims  of  religion.  He  knew  there  was  a  purgatory  to  come; 
and  he  was  constant  in  the  performance  of  all  those  expiatory 
rites,  which  were  to  shorten  its  pains  and  haaten  his  passage 
to  a  sccue  where  enjoyment  baa  no  satiety  and  conscience  no 
pangs.  His  devotions  were  as  long  and  as  frequent  as  his 
meals.  "  Dalla  messa  alia  mensa,"  had  always  been  his  rule  ; 
and  eating  and  praying,  sometimes  separate,  and  sometimes 
united,  now  absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  the  day.  Every 
morning  the  confessor  and  the  capon  were  simultaneous  in 
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their  appearance  at  his  bedside.  Mass  followed  hard  upon 
the  morning  repast  Dinner  was  digested  under  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  sermon.  At  short  intervals,  the  account  of  his 
penances  and  his  peccadilloes  was  balanced  by  Father  Regla, 
and  a  clean  sheet  prepared  for  the  next  entries;  In  times  of 
ecclesiastical  humiliation,  Charles  bared  his  wasted  shoulders, 
and,  with  a  knotted  whip,  extorted  some  drops  of  watery- 
blood.  One  sin,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  soul  —  the  good  faith  which  he  had  kept 
with  Luther.  It  had  long  been  apparent  that  his  temporizing 
Course,  in  regard  to  the  Reformation,  was  a  political  blunder ; 
hence  the  sackcloth  and  ashes  in  which  it  was  bewailed. 
There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
Charles,  in  the  last  years  of  life,  learned  to  view  religious 
differences  with  a  tolerant  eye.  His  chief  regret  was,  that 
he  had  not  persecuted  earlier  and  persecuted  more.  He  was 
staking  his  own  chance  of  salvation  upon  a  discipline  of 
external  rites  and  blind  submission  ;  and  the  bigotry  that 
naturally  followed  was  deepened  by  political  hatred  and  the 
bitter  consciousness  of  defsat.  When  informed  that  heresy 
had  been  discovered  in  Seville,  he  raged  like  an  inquisitor. 
He  would  have  gone  himself  to  investigate  the  "  black  busi- 
ness," had  he  not  been  chained  fast  by  an  access  of  disease. 
He  charged  Philip,  by  letter,  to  spare  no  pains  in  extirpating 
the  evil.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  when  he  heard  that 
men,  whom  he  had  once  known  and  esteemed,  were  con- 
signed to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  that,  in  February, 
1559,  an  edict  was  issued  in  Spain,  which  declared  that 
recantation  should  no  longer  avail  to  save  the  life  of  a  con- 
victed heretic,  but  only  to  obtain  for  him  the  grace  of  a 
swifter  kind  of  death.  The  proposal  for  this  alteration  of  the 
law  emanated  from  the  imperial  recluse  at  Yuste.  To  let 
such  oflenders  escape,  he  said,  only  made  them  disaffected 
subjects,  and  tempted  others  into  the  same  path  ;  and  he 
pointed  triumphantly  to  his  own  edicts  in  the  Netherlands  — 
than  which  none,  certainly,  could  be  more  barbarous,  but 
none,  happily,  more  ineffectual.  The  codicil,  which  about 
'^^^is  time  he  added  to  his  will,  breathes  the  same  persecuting 
rit. 
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In  fact,  moderation  of  thought  or  speech,  in  regard  to  any 
Bubject,  was  no  characteristic  of  Charles  iii  his  retirement, 
He  could  no  longer  act ;  so  much  the  more  strongly  did  he 
feel,  so  nmch  the  more  vehemently  did  he  express  himself,  iu 
regard  to  the  public  transactions  of  that  eventful  time.  He 
maintained  a  correspondence  both  with  his  successor  and 
with  the  regent,  and  received  reports  of  all  that  was  passing 
on  the  stage  which  he  had  left.  As  the  king  was  absent  from 
Spain,  he  watched,  with  especial  interest,  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  country.  He  aided  Juan  a  with  his  counsel;  and,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  when  Philip  sent  urgent  demands  for 
money  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  war,  Charles  pressed 
the  matter  forward  by  his  earnest  exhortations,  and  expostu- 
lated with  the  clergy,  whom  he  saw  unwilling  to  loosen  their 
pnrtie-slrings.  Whenever  despatches  from  Flanders  were  read 
to  him,  he  asked  eagerly  if  there  were  not  more.  Messengers 
from  the  seat  of  war  were  plied  with  questions  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  army,  down  to  the  minutest  details.  Charles's 
comments  on  what  was  done,  whether  in  the  camp  or  in  the 
cabinet,  were  expressed,  not  merely  with  freedom,  but  with 
asperity  and  violence.  Sometimes  he  was  too  indignant  to 
speak  at  all,  and  would  nut  even  listen  to  an  account  of 
measures  which  he  had  condemned,  lest  he  should  be  choked 
by  his  rage.  On  one  occasion,  when,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
treasure-fleet  from  America,  the  merchants  of  Seville,  either 
by  force  or  connivance,  had  managed  to  get  their  share  of  the 
cargo  out  of  the  hands  of  the  government  olTicials,  the  anger 
of  the  Emperor  passed  all  bounds.  He  demanded  that  the 
members  of  tlie  Casa  de  la  Coatratacwn —  a  board  that  regu- 
lated the  American  trade  — should  be  seized,  thrown  into  dun- 
geons, loaded  with  chains,  and  tortured,  and  their  goods  confis- 
cated,—  and  all  this  without  any  trial ;  for  he  knew,  he  said, 
that  the  judge  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  would 
only  be  bribed  into  connivance.  His  denunciations  extended 
to  the  whole  government.  "  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  attempt 
to  excuse  yourself,"  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  Vazquez  ;  "you 
mvsi  have  been  in  fault."  The  regent  herself  barely  escaped, 
"  I  know,  daughter,"  he  somewhat  ungraciously  concludes  one 
of  his  most  angry  epistles,  "  tbat  you  are  not  to  blame  ;  it  is 
your  advisers  whom  I  accuse," 
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We  may  suspect,  that  Philip^s  officials  would  have  been 
better  pleased  to  haTc  been  exempt  from  the  strictures  of  a 
critic,  who  was  the  more  severe,  as  his  view  was  firom  a  dis- 
tance, and  his  mind  soured  by  mortification  and  disease. 
Charles  censured  the  conduct  of  the  Doke  of  Alva,  when 
that  general  was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  successfol  campaign ; 
and  condemned  the  peace  which  he  made,  insinuating  even 
that  corruption  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  although  Alva  was 
himself,  in  fact,  disgusted  with  the  terms,  and  subscribed 
them  only  at  the  king's  express  command. 

In  this  picture  of  disappointment,  peevishness,  virulence, 
disease,  gross  appetite,  as  gross  a  creed,  trivial  amusements, 
forgetfulness  of  friends,  implacable  recollection  of  enemies,  — 
we  find  few  redeeming  featnres.  There  was  nothing  sour  or 
repabive  in  Charles's  manners,  but  neither  was  there  any 
warmth  or  strength  in  his  afiections.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
much  moved  by  the  death  of  his  sbter,  Eleanor  of  France ; 
bat  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  proois  that  he  shoiKred 
any  tenderness  for  her  while  alive.  She  had  been  a  meek 
sacrifice  to  his  ambition.  He  refused  to  allow  her  and  Mary 
of  Hungary  to  pass  a  night  at  Yuste,  when  they  visited  him 
there.  In  his  last  moments,  his  daughter  requested  permis- 
sion to  come  to  him  from  Valladolid ;  but  he  preferred  to 
meet  death  surrounded  by  priests  and  domestics.  The  only 
fine  moral  quality  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  was  a 
love  of  art,  and  especially  of  music,  with  which  he  had  a 
scientific  acquaintance,  as  far  as  the  science  existed  in  that 
day.  The  choir  at  Yuste  had  been  selected  with  especial 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  his  fastidious  ear ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  if,  during  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  some 
rustic  auditor,  carried  away  by  devotional  feeling,  mingled 
his  untrained  notes  with  the  melodious  strains  of  the  more 
cultivated  performers,  an  imprecation  of  the  least  refined  de- 
scription would  be  hissed  out  from  between  the  imperial  teeth. 
In  conrfideration  of  this  trait,  many  sins  may  be  pardoned  — 
by  the  critic. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  the  close.  It  was  on  the  3Ist  of  Au- 
gust, 15'j8,  that  Charles  was  attacked  by  his  last  illness. 
On  the  day  before,  he  had  caused  funeral  rites  to  be  celebrated, 
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in  anticipation  of  his  death,  and  had  joined  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  owu  obsequies.  While  engaged  in  this 
stiarige  ceremony,  a  sudden  chill  is  supposed  to  have  struck 
him,  and  an  attack  of  fever  was  the  immediate  consequence. 
The  doctor  spoke  encouragingly;  but  Quixada,  who  had 
been  his  faithful  attendant  for  thirty  years,  knew  there  was 
no  hope;  —  the  patient  had  lost  his  appetite.  Minute  ac- 
counts of  liis  state  were  sent  every  day,  by  members  of  liis 
household,  to  the  court  at  Valladolid;  and  many  of  these  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  at  length.  The  mayor- 
domo  records  many  of  the  expressions  that  fell  from  his  mas- 
ter's lips,  and  exhibits  the  fluttering  of  hope  and  fear  among 
his  anxious  attendants;  the  confessor  relates  his  pious  pre- 
parations; the  physician  numbers  his  eructations.  Propped 
upon  his  "  two  beds  and  thirty-six  bolsters,"  Charles  waited  the 
signal  for  his  last  battle.  He  was  not  afraid  to  die  —  few 
men  are.  Those  whose  lives  have  been  most  selfish,  and 
whose  consciences  arc  least  sensitive,  have  the  slenderest  ties 
to  this  life,  and  tlie  weakest  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the 
next.  Whatever  may  have  tieen  Charles's  faults,  however 
shallow  his  repentance,  he  had  a  courageous  soul ;  and  he 
received  all  the  comforts  of  a  religion  which  knows  best 
how  to  comfort  such  a  mind.  Holy  tapers  and  images 
were  brought  from  Moutserrate,  to  be  placed  in  his  hands  at 
the  last  moment.  A  crucifix,  of  peculiar  virtue,  which  had 
comforted  the  Empress  Isabella  in  her  last  moments,  was  held 
in  readiness  to  meet  the  expiring  gaze  of  her  lord.  Arch- 
bishop Carranza  was  summoned  Irom  Toledo,  to  perform. 
that  solemn  rite  which  is  the  last  act  of  courtesy  from  the 
Church  to  the  guest  that  is  leaving  her  portals  on  his  journey 
to  a  distant  and  an  unknown  land.  On  the  IQth,  Charles 
received  extreme  unction ;  on  the  20th,  lie  requested  the 
eucharist.  "I  have  a  long  way  to  go,''  he  said,  "and  it  is 
best  to  be  well  provided,"  On  the  yist,  at  midnight,  the 
summons  came.  All  who  could  obtain  admission,  hurried  to 
the  scene.  Image,  crucifix,  and  taper  were  placed  as  the 
dying  man  desired.  "  Ya  cs  tieinpo!"  he  exclaimed  —  "  Now 
it  is  time,"  At  once  a  convulsive  agony  seized  upon  his 
frame;  wrenched  from  him  a  loud  cry  of  "  Aj/  Jesus!"  —  3i>- 
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loud  that  it  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  roonas ;  —  then  passedy 
and  left 

"  Imperial  Caesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  clay.** 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Etudes  Biographiques  sur  la  Revolution  tPAn" 
gleterre.  Par  M.  Guizot.  Paris :  Didier,  Libraire-Edi- 
teur.    1851.     8vo.  pp.  373. 

2.  Footsteps  of  our  Forefathers  :  what  they  suffered  and  what 
they  sought;  describing  Localities  and  portraying  Person" 
ages  and  Events  conspicuous  in  the  Struggles  for  Religious 
Liberty.  By  James  G.  Miall.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.   1852.    12mo.  pp.  352. 

The  period  of  the  English  Revolution,  including  the  experi- 
ment of  the  Protectorate,  possesses  the  highest  interest  for  all 
students  of  history,  and  for  those  active  politicians  who  would 
consider  the  philosophy  of  change,  and  regulate  the  policy  of 
nations.     This  is  shown,  both  by  the  great  number  of  writers 
who  have   engaged  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  by 
the  acrimony  with  which  they  have  discussed  it,  —  coloring 
recorded  facts  with  the  hues  of  their  theories  or  prejudices. 
For  the  last  sixty  years,  the  argument,  instead  of  growing 
pale  with  age,  has  received  fresh  importance  from  the  tenor  of 
French  history  during  that  time.     The  historic  parallel  thus 
set  forth  elicited  fresh  inquiry  ;  and,  in  England,  the  free  spirit 
of  the  time  was  led  to  question,  more  decidedly,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  philosophic   Jacobite,  David  Hume,  who   had 
almost  become  the  classic  authority  on  the  subject  during 
tlic    Tory  reign  of   George    III.     The   temporary  remission 
of  the  Whig  spirit,  on  the  fall  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
before  the  strength  of  Toryism,  left  the  pendulum  of  English 
opinion  to  be  swayed  in  the  direction  of  the  Stuart  cause  and 
the  prerogative  of  kings.     But  with  later  thinkers,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Carlyle,  it  has  been  tending  the  other  way,  and 
we  have  been  called  on  to  do  homage  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  as 
one  of  the  first  and  most  heroic  of  Englishmen.     All  this 
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leads  us  to  reconsider  oar  first  impressions  of  the  aubject, 
along  with  what  later  aids  have  been  furnished  us,  and  to  take 
up,  with  fresh  interest,  the  argument  agitated  a  short  while 
ago,  and  scarcely  yet  decided,  concerning  the  omission  of  the 
great  Protector's  ej/i^cs  from  th  e  niches  or  ornamental  frescoes 
of  the  new  English  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  safe  lo  say, 
with  respect  to  the  probable  exclusion  of  any  busts  or  por- 
traits of  that  famous  Englishman,  what  Tacitus  observes  of 
the  images  of  Caasius  and  Bmtuf,  absent  from  the  funeral  of 
Junia,  —  "  £!o  ipso  pra/u/ffcbiint,  quod  noa  visebantvr  !  " 

Meantime,  we  are  not  without  such  light  aa  the  thinkers  of 
France  can  throw  upon  the  theme.  The  Eshame  or  the  sur- 
prise of  so  many  of  their  own  revolutionary  failures  has  led 
them  to  inquire  if  any  thing  similar  ever  occurred  at  any  other 
time  or  place;  and  they,  doubtless,  find  a  sort  of  desperate 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  their  sarcastic  neighbors  had  also 
their  own  abortive  attempts  at  accelerated  progress ;  that  the 
English  Revolution  and  reaction  resembled,  in  many  of  their 
features,  those  of  their  own  country.  Indeed,  when  the 
whirligig  of  change  had  reached  Louis  Philippe  and  1830,  the 
French  thought  they  had  pretty  nearly  finished  a  parallel  to 
the  English  movements  ending  in  1G90;  and,  full  of  this 
preoccupation,  they  doubtless  dreamed  of  nothing  farther. 
But  they  have  now  greatly  outrun  the  resemblance.  The 
fearful  outbreak  of  1848,  and  the  still  more  surprising  coup 
(Petal  of  1852,  give  them  an  advantage  over  England  and 
every  other  country  in  the  wojld.  None  can  compete  with 
ithem,  or  desire  to  do  so.  None  but  themselves  can  be  their 
parallel,  in  thin  bathos  of  revolutionary  progress. 

The  French  writers,  we  say,  have  found  many  attractions 
in  the  subject  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Stuarts,  and  have  writ- 
ten several  works  upon  it,  the  chief  of  them  being  a  History  of 
the  Counter- Re  volution  in  England,  by  M.  Armand  Carrel, 
a  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  by  M.  Mazures,  and  — 
the  most  highly  appreciated  of  all  —  several  publications  of 
M.  Guiicot.  He  has  written  a  philosophical  History  of  the 
English  Revolution,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Success 
of  that  revolution,  a  Biography  of  Monk,  and  other  inferior 
biographies,  comprised  in  the  book  now  before  us,     Wc  need 
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hardly  say  that  M.  Guizot,  the  Decus  et  Tutamen  of  the  Doc- 
trinaires, is  a  hater  of  revolutions  and  revolutionists.  Con- 
sidering what  his  experience  of  revolutions  has  been,  we  are 
inclined  to  deal  very  leniently  with  this  strong  prepossession. 
His  father  was  beheaded  at  Nismes  during  the  reign  of  Robes- 
pierre. His  own  experience  of  the  inconstancy  and  ferocity  of 
his  countrymen,  at  many  subsequent  revolutionary  epochs,  has 
been  a  sad  one.  At  the  present  time,  his  contempt  of  popular 
movements  and  the  popular  judgment  is  strongly  fortified  by 
the  fickle  and  base  conduct  of  the  French  ;  and  any  disparage- 
ment which  his  politics  and  opinions  may  have  suffered 
through  his  obstinacy  in  1848,  has  been  converted  into  eulogy 
by  the  rise  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  rights  which  Louis 
Philippe's  minister  was  accused  of  trampling  upon,  have  been 
flung  under  the  Emperor's  feet  by  the  people  themselves. 
Still,  we  think  he  is  too  much  disposed  to  look  upon  all  revo- 
lutions through  the  light  of  French  experience.  In  his  latest 
work,  he  says  :  — 

"  Revolutions  begin  with  fanaticism  and  end  with  incredulity.  In 
their  origin,  they  are  moved  by  pride  ;  the  dominant  opinion  is  indig- 
nant at  every  thing,  and  suffers  no  contradiction.  In  the  end,  pride 
gives  place  to  scepticissm ;  no  one  trusts  his  own  thoughts,  or  continues 
to  have  any  belief  in  truth.  It  is  the  sad  condition  of  man ;  faith 
blinds  him,  and  experience  corrupts  him."    p.  299. 

This  is  altogether  "too  sweeping.  It  is  not  true  that  revolu- 
tions commence  in  fanaticism  or  pride.  Human  nature  was 
never  yet  in  love  with  change.  Man  is  more  of  "  a  bundle  of 
habits''  than  his  philosophy  would  be  disposed  to  admit. 
The  history  of  our  race,  in  society,  shows  how  reluctantly 
men  are  forced  from  the  beaten  ways  of  tradition  and  custom 
—  how  wildly  and  ignorantly  they  attempt,  when  goaded,  to 
rush  into  new  courses  —  and  how  often  they  fall  back,  breath- 
less and  discomfited,  and  more  content  to  "bear  the  ills  they 
have,  than  fly  to  others  which  they  know  not  of."  In  all  the 
revolutions  of  civilized  nations,  which  we  have  read  of,  we 
sec  men  enduring  wrong,  neglect,  and  insult,  for  years  —  pro- 
testing, entreating,  threatening  —  and  then  borne  into  out- 
break by  the  intolerable  stress  of  circumstances.     For  fifteen 
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years,  the  Commons  of  England  implored  diaries  I.  to  go  by 
the  written  rules  in  taxing  them,  and  to  rL-lax  thR  severity  of 
his  Star  Chamber.  They  also  desired  to  have  liberty  for  a 
new  mode  of  worship,  whieh,  snrely,  cannot  be  called  fanali- 
cism.  The  French  endured  a  corrupt  court  and  priesthood 
for  many  generations;  and  would  have  done  so  longer  but  for 
bankruptcy,  the  gabclle,  and  hunger,  which  last  Bacon  calls 
the  most  dangerous  instigator  of  rebellion.  Our  own  right- 
eous Revolution  was  prefaced  by  expostulations,  petitions, 
and  professions  of  attachment  to  the  old  ties  of  blood  and  lan- 
guage. Certainly,  history  does  not  everywhere  declare  that 
revolution  grows  out  of  theoretic  pride  and  fanaticism ;  but 
rather,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  venter  arti/ex,  or  the  pocket. 
This  may  be  considered  degrading  to  the  spiritual  pretensions 
of  our  nature.  But  such  is  the  fact;  and  we  would  test  all 
theories  —  M.  Guizot's  amoug  them — by  facts.  No  doubt,  a 
people  are  subject  to  sudden  fits  of  passion,  as  in  1830  and 
1848 ;  but  the  reactions  always  show  that  necessity  of  some 
kind  had  pushed  them  on,  and  that  the  impulse  carried  them 
too  fast  and  too  far.  As  regards  the  middle  course,  and  the 
winding-up,  of  some  revolutions,  we  are  not  much  disposed  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  M.  CJuizot.  No  doubt,  when  a  people 
find  their  excellent  theories  of  right  and  justice  are  impracti- 
cable, they  are  disposed  to  give  way  to  incredulity  in  many 
respects,  and  say,  in  the  sense  of  a  Greek  fragment  quoted  by 
Brutus,  after  the  battle  of  Pliilippi,  "  Te  colui  Virlulem  vl 
rem ;  ast  tu  nomen  inane  es  !  " 

Regarding  the  English  Revolution  of  1&10~16S8,  M.  Gui- 
zot  asserts  that  it  was  never  thoroughly  understood  till  that 
of  France  had  taken  place.  He  means,  of  course,  that  the 
motive  and  the  courses  of  the  more  modern  convulsion  had 
their  antitypes  in  the  other.  This  is  not  correct  Certainly, 
the  general  motives  of  rebellion  against  arbitrary  power,  as 
well  as  the  divergencies  aud  distractions,  and  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure, were  common  to  both.  But,  not  to  speak  of  the  diflerences 
of  national  manners  and  passions,  the  incit^^ments  and  cha- 
racter of  the  outbreak  in  the  two  cases  were  by  no  means  the 
same.  The  French  Revolution  proceeded  chielly  from  physi- 
I  cal  causes  —  from  the  feudal  incubus,  which  pressed  the  nation 
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ir.v^  toT^rr,     The  Enaiiib  ReToIaacn  sr^-ar  o:n  cf  sdI 
I   t  car:.-fr«.     Arrioce  ihe  thLnking  classes,  the  Bible  did  in 

ia.vi  "xhat  th*:  Philosophic  Dictionary  did  in  France,  i 
way  o:  national  eicit^rrten-  The  illegal  impe?:*  of  rh^: 
an-  'iid  no:  press  -rery  heavily  on  ihe  people-  If  ihen 
bfren  norhine  to  be  amended  bnt  the  King's  node  of  i 
the  r.'<ition.  the  Ensiiih  ixronld  not  have  gone  Ti^orousI^ 
the  JirOTrr.ent.  Bet  causes  were  at  work  which  closely  t 
f:d  *he:T  houi-ehold  sentiments  and  beliefs-  and,  comin? 
to  men's  bof^iness  and  bosoms,  exasperated  the  quarrel  Ie 
f:x:r^:me  consequences.  These  causes  we  find  traced  i 
1 9  oth€:r  book  now  under  notice  —  Mr.  Miall's  Footsteps  c 

'  9  P'orefarhers  —  a  work,  the  aim  of  which,  conducted  throi 

ma  sfrries  of  striking  historic  tableaux,  is  to  set  fonh  the  evils 

1  rent  in  anv  ?v?;tem  of  state  religion. 

The  Puritan  Revolution  was  derived,  bv  slow  but  su 
•  11  gree-.  from  the  religious  reform  of  England,  a  reform  ^ 

the  temper  of  the  population,  wearj-  of  the  black,  white 
1  i  1  grav  friars,  with  all  their  trumperw  had  made  easv  of  e: 

in';rit.  long  before  Henry  VIII.  began  to  give  it  shape  anci 
diry.  and  which  this  king  and  his  successors  endeavor 
cfi^rnk,  in  its  legitimate  progress,  after  the  power  o 
cfo-.vn  had  wrested  its  prerogative  from  the  Holy  See 
J  "*  ^/orged  ir-sf.-lf  on  the  r-poii  of  the  old  Catholic  tempora 

ilenrv.VIlL  and  Elizabeth  desired  the  abolition  of  a  hai 
hierarchy  no  more  than  Mary  did.  Thoy  still  wish* 
have  the  mvsteries  of  religiun.  like  the  rites  of  the  ai 
Cen'3,  kept  aloof  from  the  familiarity  of  the  vulgar.  I 
forbade  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  any  below  c< 
noble  and  worshipful  degrees,  and  persecuted  people  1 
Pope  ;  while  Elizabeth,  in  her  sentiments  and  measui 
favor  of  the  Act  of  Uniformitv,  and  a<^in>t  the  newlv 
Puritans,  showed  herself  worthy  of  such  a  theological 
To  allow  the  religious  revolution  to  be  carried  out  in  £ 
consequences,  never  entered  the  heads  of  either  the  Tud< 
thf  Stuarts.  They  laid  under  ban  the  insolent  piety  c 
vulgar,  and  the  wild  license  likely  to  result  from  their 
preting  the  sacred  oracles  for  themselves  ;  and  they  he 
{>articular  distrust  the  democratic  sentiments  which  wou 
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I  gathered  from  the  Gospel  doctrine.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
allowed,  in  justieu  to  these  regal  tbeologiana,  that  there  was 
not  wanting  a  good  deal  of  fanaticism  and  visionary  extrava- 
gance, sufficiently  startling,  in  many  instances,  to  justify  the 
angry  prohibitions  of  authority.  In  spite  of  all  these,  how- 
ever, the  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  become  familiar 
with  the  Bible,  and  the  independent  exercise  of  their  own 
judgment  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  and  they  would  neither 
be  persuaded  nor  frightened  from  the  exercise  of  so  dearly 
priced  a  privilege.  No  power  of  repression  could  avail  against 
that  spirit  of  sacred  rebellion,  which  was  destined  to  grow  in 
strength  till  tlie  King's  throne  should  be  swept  to  destruc- 
tion before  it. 

When  James  I.  came  to  rules  over  the  English  people,  the 
[  poor,  persecuted  vanguard  of  the   Proteslant  reform   hoped 
benign  things  from  one  who  had  signed  the  first  Scottish  Cove- 
nant and  Confession,  in  15S0.     But  they  were  cruelly  disap- 
pointed.    When  James  was  in    Scotland,  he  thought   as  a 
Scotsman  and  wrote  as  a  Scotsman,  among  a  people  who 
.  were  not  a&aid  to  preach  against  him,  as  they  used  to  do 
,  against  his  mother,  and  to  call  him  "  God's  silly  vassal ; "  but 
J  •when  lie  arrived  in  England,  he  put  away  all  Scottish  feelings, 
I -and  listened  only  to  those  who  called  him  the  "  Solomon"  of 
I  rulers,  and  God's  representative  before  the  nation.     He  had 
iBcarcely  set  foot  upon  the  prelatical  soil  of  England,  when  he 
I   felt  himself  free  to  declare  that  there  was  more  pride  under 
I   the  cap  of  Diogenes,  or  of  a   Puritan,  than  under  a  king's 
crown;  and  there  might  have  been  some  truth  in  the  saying. 
Having  received  a  highly  important  petition,  from  about  a 
thousand  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  complaining  of  their  griev- 
ances, he  called  a  Conference  at  Hampton  Court,  in  January, 
1603.     Mr.  Miall's  description  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  the  religious  wllras  of  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  treated  by  the  conservative  head 
of  the  Protestant  church. 

"When  the  Bisliop  of  Loudon  petiliont'il  'that  pulpits  might  not  be 
I  tnnde  pasquils,  wherein  every  humorous  or  iliseonlenteJ  fellow  might 
P'traduce  bis  superiors,'  the  King  ihreotened  '  that  if  ho  should  but  hear 
f  ■uch  an  one  in  a  pulpit,  he  would  make  him  an  example;  concluding 
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-■■■•.L  a  5A2e  a-imozxidon  :o  Li*  cipj<pQer.:5-  iLa:  everj  man  should 
aii  i  'Irav  Li?  frie»is  to  m^^  j«&k  :  and  ii'  axsj  ihmz  were  aadss  in 
tl^  church  oScersw  do:  to  zaake  iLt  pul jk:  iLe  place  oi  pergoonl  reproof* 
b:::  I'j  hi  Hi  msj^stj  Lear  of  i:  — yrt  hy  df^e*  / ' 

*-  TL^  xjext  poiiit  w:^  a  s^ore  oii€-.  aa-1  related  to  snbsCTiptioo.  Bai- 
z'j.-U  isdl  ia:  iL*:re  Tras  n  j  o:«^e<r:ios  to  s-abfoiibt  to  the  ardcle&  and 

m 

to  t/ff  I'iii^'t  tvprfTguxry  ;  bu:  iLa:  iLtrt  wer«  oier  points  to  which  scri- 
cu*  oS;-rc:>>iij  were  felt ;  amonr  oier?,  :•:•  :Le  b«>lL«  called  apocryphaL 
T:.e  bULoi's  were  Lere  ?-:n:ewLa:  a:  a  kt=s  :  till  the  monarch  himself 
wi::.  a  va.*:  d:§:.!aT  of  usele*?  and  inar^rtinen:  leandnr.  came  in  to  their 
rer?T3e.  co:::cIndin2  with  the  ob$enrai5on,  a?  be  tnmed  to  the  lords, 
*  WL'jt.  trow  re.  make  these  men  50  ansrv  wjih  Ecdesxasticiis  ?  Bt 
mr  togL  I  think  be  wa«  a  bishop,  or  el*e  tbev  wooli  never  use  him  sou' 

-Certain  other  of  the  Puriian  objection*  were  afierwsrds  raised 
^fn'a/i'flu  The  dav  was  now  cIosIdz.  and  the  patience  of  the  Kinp  was 
ebbinz  fasu  When,  therefore.  Bainc>Ms  procee«ied  to  ask  for  '  liberty 
of  prophesving.'  James  broke  oat  into  a  i!ame.  '  I  will  hare  one  doe- 
trir.e.  one  discipline^  one  religion  in  substance  and  ceremonj.  ^ever 
S|:>enk  more  to  that  poinu  how  far  jou  are  boond  to  obej ! ' 

-  After  o'Jier  ol'servations  of  the  same  kind,  he  asked  if  ther  had 
ar-v  I  Ling  more  to  sav.  Ujion  their  answering  in  the  n^ative.  he 
eL-Iel  iLe  c».;nference,  dex.-larisg,  •  K  iLIs  l-e  alL  I  shall  make  them 
COL  form  themselTes.  or   I  will  Lamr  iht-m   oat  of  this  land,  or  do 


worse ! ' 


•^  TLe  niier  in-lecenrj  of  the  King's  cc^nd^c:  was  onlvto  be  surpassed 
by  tLa:  of  the  birLops.  Bancroft  de'.lare  i.  •  he  was  fully  persuaded 
tbiii  his  ilajesty  spoke  ly  iLe  isstiriOt  «:f  ::.e  Spin:  of  Goil ! '  Lord 
Cecil  declared,  that  they  were  much  loTrnd  to  Goil.  who  had  given  to 
the  Bang  an  understanding  heart.  AnI  the  Lord  Chancellor  added. 
that  he  had  never  luderstood  the  conjunt-tion  of  the  monarch  and  the 
prieit  till  that  day.  Barlow  adds,  that  the  Kir  2  was  '  a  living  library 
and  a  wdking  stody.'     Comment  is  utterly  supeniuous  ! 

"  The  third  day's  conference  was  worthy  of  its  precursors.     Duiing 

eoosideiable  period,  the  Puritans  were  kept  waiting  in  the  outer 

dunber,  whilst  the  divines  of  the  Church  were  endeavoring  within  to 

ttisff  the  King  —  no  dif&cult  matter — resp><:c:iDg  M.»me  points  of  his 

^rogitive  relating  to  the  Church,  especially  the  Iligh  Commission 

Court  sod  the  ex-officio  oaths. 

"  The  King  said  that  he  regarded  subscription  as  wise  and  requisite. 
'If  any,  after  things  are  well  ordered,  will  not  he  quiet  and  show  his 
le,  the  Church  is  better  without  him.  and  he  is  worthy  to  be 
~^ter  that  one  perish,  than  the  whole  body.' 
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"  He  then  described  the  ex-offlcio  oaih, '  in  such  a  compendious,  but 
■  tbsotule  order,  that  all  the  lords,  and  tbe  rest  of  ibe  present  auditors, 
I  Stood  amazed  at  it.' 

"  Wkilffijt.  '  Uadoublcdiy,  his  Miyesly  speaks  by  the  special  asaUt- 
I  tacG  of  God's  Spirit.* 

"  Bancroft,  on  his  knees.     '  I  protest  tlisit  my  heart  raells  within  mo 
with  joy,  that  Almighty  God  baa   given  us  snob  a  King,  as,  since 
Christ's  time,  the  like  hath  not  been.' 
"This  sentiment  was  unanimously  applauded  ! 
"After  the  discussion  of  questions  regarding  the  Uigh  Commission, 
xnd  plans  for  instituting  schools,  and  appointing  ministers  in  Ireland 
L  knd  llie  border,  the  Puritan  ministers  were  called  in  for  the  last  time, 
I  I>ut  it  was  now  only  to  receive  the  royal  pleasure  touching  the  points 
le.     The  King  announced  to  them  the  parsimonious  alterations 
I    igreed  on  in  their  absence ;  gave  them  a  special  exbortalion  to  unity 
• — that  is,  lo  uniformity  ;  —  and,  in  answer  to  requests  for  indulgences 
to  weak  consciences,  said,  among  other  matters : 

" '  Tliis  is  just  the  Scottish  argument ;  for  when  any  thing  is  there 
concluded  which  dislikes  some  humors,  the  only  reason  why  ihey  will 
not  obey  is,  that  it  stands  not  with  tbeir  credit  to  yield,  having  so  long 
lime  been  of  the  contrary  opinion.  I  will  none  of  that ;  and,  there- 
fore, either  let  them  conform  themselves,  and  that  shoilly,  or  they  shall 
,  hear  of  il!' 

"And  thus  ended  the  Hampton  Court  Conference."    pp.  58-60. 

The  plaintive  sectaries  were  so  discomfited  in  this  Con- 
ference, that  a  humorous  cotemporary,  with  a  good  deal  of 
eomic  felicity,  said  he  now  knew  "  that  a  Puritan  was  a  Pro- 

I  testant  frightened  out  of  his  wits;"  and  the  King  informed 
Bome  of  his  friends  in  Scotland  that  he  "had  soundly  pepper- 
ed off  the  Puritans."     Sir  J.  Harrington  said  of  the  procced- 

I  ings;  "The  King  talked  much  Latin,  and  disputed  muth 
■with  Dr.  Rainolds,  telling  the  petitioners  that  they  wanted  to 
atrip  Christ  again,  and  bade  them  get  away  with  their  snivel- 
ling." The  result  of  the  Conference  was,  that  the  Puritans 
were  required  to  conform ;  and  a  Book  of  Canons  was  pro- 
mulgated, which  caused  the  suspension  of  1,.500  ministers. 
The  non-conformists  were  now  without  any  hope  of  justice 
from  the  government  of  England,  and  began  to  sigh  for  other 
lands,  which  the  power  of  the  Stuarts  could  not  reach,  and 
where  they  might  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences, 
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liii*7iK2ia*ani.  rtdtt^r^  iiKta  rf^rr  %  suil  fiit^i  ir  "aif  Seas  cif 
Llii'jiLiasii^  tiif  «►:•:•!.  -srean  vt±  T2i»!!=.  imr-  TJ-tTftTi?!.  It  ii 
Ti«istl  ic  •xcs&ier  "it*  zmnzx'rEix  jt*it*  tuf  iSri  pSBces  of 
lii*:  eiini  t^  lit  r»fi:fft  c€  I^z^sttv  :  b 
iii'.r*  ifeeTL  tcLai  1  refiirt  iz.  tie  Seek  tui  ziitr^iies. 
I>n  6**^-  iji*-  rfC3p***  •■^.j*r**>r  ibei"  Tiiroiirs  ic*  liit  V 
c-.'j'.tijie*  cc  A^t*?^!*^ :  till-  ir  l€f5iL  tbf-  >Ii.r3s?m''a  SKmcfci  to 
'Zjf:  Nt-v  Wccid  lilt  gTr":f  oc  ■:«3'  X*T  KTrgifcTri  cti "" 

—  I  Rwauisggn  Tasciosj-  tc-  -sriirti  iii»  cccstxsns  of  aB 

•ri*.::^?**  ;fc*  tie  Hslsljtj:^  CcKsn  Coc:^5r=oc«.     TIk  PiriarrieiMt 
L:ic>.^2t«J  til*  deaez'stie?  rf  '■iwci  n  sfedcii  be  cccipotiKd :  box 


Bi:;^*^  T*re  ^dmitiad.      Cc-cui-ifs5coeT5  ca=*  do'mii  &>3iii 
5o,,tlfii>i    OQ    til*    in^nskZit   cc^c-AsSoCi.      And  tke 

*>fc:.i>;T  £:r*c  §at  in  Hk3t  VIL"*  Ct^^^rl.  at  Wescminster,  and 
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Taer  ordered  all  t-rtiTer-bxks  fz-cn-i  iz  chTirv-'L-es  to  l«e  di5Tv>5ed  of 
accordinz  to  the  pkasrire  «  rarliinen:.  T^-f  v  enrVr^ri  :hr  ohf-crrance 
cf  tie  Sabbailu  orLirr.isj  '  Tha:  no  rer^c  witb:*:::  «k=s»?.  shall  traxel 
w  camr  m  bai^ien.  or  do  asv  wcHdlr  Lii^rr.  arcc  r-^EJiIrr  ot  ten  skil- 
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cbildreo  are  found  offending  in  the  premises,  tlieir  parenU  and  guard- 
ians to  forfeit  twelve  pence  for  every  offence.'  They  put  down  the 
observance  of  Cliristmas,  hj  a  special  decree,  which  commnuded  o.  fast 
in  its  stead ;  they  determined  '  what  degrees  of  knowledge  in  the 
Cbrbtiun  religion  were  necessary  to  qualify  persons  for  the  commu- 
nion, and  what  sorts  of  scandal  deserved  suspension  or  excommunica- 
tion.' They  passed  a  presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  '  as 
narrow,'  says  Neal, '  as  the  prelatical ;  and  as  it  did  not  allow  a  liberty 
of  conscience,  claiming  a  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority 
over  men's  persons  and  properties,  it  was  equally,  if  not  more  insuffer- 
able.' The  Assembly  of  Divines  claimed  presbyterian  government 
Bs  a  divine  right,  and,  therefore,  independent  of  parliamentary  control ; 
but  this  the  parliament  would  not  acknowledge.  Tlie  same  assembly 
denied  the  right  of  ibe  independents  to  form  separate  cougrcgalions, 
till  they  forced  iLe  moderate  Burroughes  to  declare,  on  behalf  uf  the 
independents,  that,  '  if  their  congregations  might  not  bo  exempted 
from  the  coercive  power  of  the  cla^^es,  if  they  might  not  have  liberty 
to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way  as  long  as  they  behaved  peace- 
ably towards  the  civil  magistrate,  they  were  resolved  to  suffer,  or  go 
to  some  other  place  of  the  world,  where  they  might  enjoy  their  liberty.' 
Prynne  himself,  the  victim  of  Laud,  declared,  'that  if  the  parliament 
and  synod  establish  presbytery,  the  independents  and  alt  others  are 
bound  to  submit,  under  pain  of  obstinacy.'  But  the  debate  on  this 
subject  was  never  ended.  They  imprisoned  one  of  their  own  members, 
Dr.  Featley,  as  a  spy,  mainly  for  his  altacbment  to  the  churcb  of  Eng- 
land, seqciestrated  his  livings,  and  he  died  in  their  hands.  They  de- 
manded of  the  king  that  he  would  sign  the  covenant ;  couiirm  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly  of  Divines;  establish  an  oalb  whereby 
papists  should  be  required  to  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy,  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  papists  by  proteslants,  prevent  the 
hearing  of  mass,  enforce  the  observance  of  the  lord's  day,  and  declare 
those  who  had  taken  arms  against  the  parliament  incapable  of  prefer- 
ment or  employment,  without  consent  of  the  houses  of  legislature, — 
the  king  intrigning,  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  independents  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  preflbyterians  on  the  other.  They  abolished  '  arch- 
bishops and  bishops,  and  forbade  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or 
the  use  of  their  titles.'  Tliey  denonnccd  lay-preachers,  and  published 
an  ordinance  to  prevent  '  the  growth  of  errors,  heresies  and  blasphe- 
•  Biles ; '  they  authorized  the  larger  and  shorter  catechisms,  and  confes- 
i  laon  of  faith,  and  Rouse's  metrical  Psalms ;  they  declared  stage-plny- 
l«rs  punishable  as  rogues,  and  decreed  that  they  should  bo  publicly 
L  whipped,  whilst  all  spectators  should  be  fined  five  shillings  for  every 
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only  to  be  denounced,  in  tnrn,  by  the  Indopetideuls.  Bailljc, 
a  Preabytcrianwriterof  the  period,  says,  in  1G44,  —  "  The  here- 
tics increase  marvellously;  yet  wc  arc  hopeful,  if  God  miglit 
help  ua  to  have  our  Presbyteries  erected,  as  we  shortly  expect 
to  have  them,  and  get  the  chiefs  of  the  Independents  to  join 
with  us  in  our  practical  conclusions,  aa  we  are  much  laboring 
for  il,  and  are  not  yet  out  of  hope ;  we  trust  to  win  about  all 
the  reat  of  this  wild,  enormous  people.  The  humor  of  this 
people  is  very  variable  and  inclinable  to  singularities,  to  differ 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  from  one  another,  and 
shortly  from  themselves."  Meanwhile,  the  Independent  leaven 
worked,  as  the  war  continued,  Charles  was  defeated  at 
Naseby,  in  1645;  and,  two  years  afterwards,  was  surrt-ndered 
to  the  Parliament  by  the  Scottish  army.  In  1647,  the  House 
of  Commons  ordained  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation 
against  "the  blasphemies  and  heresies"  of  the  Independents 
and  others,  —  those  "wild,  enormous,"  sectaries,  who,  with 
their  swords  in  their  hands,  and  their  Bibles  in  their  knap- 
sacks, had  swept  away  the  soldiers  of  the  king  and  beaten 
down  his  banner  in  the  fierce  overthrow  at  Marston  Moor, 
and  on  other  fields.  This  was  a  very  bad  sign  of  the  revolu- 
tionary progress,  and  it  caused  Cromwell,  doubtless,  to  groan 
in  spirit  over  such  blind  ingratitxide.  But  his  resolution  was 
fixed  —  to  beat  down  these  barriers  raised  by  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  to  admit  the  Independents,  according 
to  tlie  true  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  then  to  keep 
out  the  Catholics,  Prelatists,  Anabaptists,  and  other  heretics. 
"  These  men,"  he  groans  in  the  ear  of  Ludiow,  during  a  long 
wrangling  logomachy  in  the  House  —  "  these  men,"  (mean- 
ing the  Presbyterian  men  of  the  Covenant),  will  never  leave 
off,  till  the  army  pull  them  out  by  the  ears  I"  This  was 
rather  strong  language  to  use,  at  that  period  of  parliamentary 
liberty  and  dignity,  to  the  members  of  the  House.  Charles 
Mmself  did  not  attempt  to  take  out  a  mere  handful  of  them 
in  so  rough  a  way.  But  Cromwell  was  about  to  do  much 
more  than  Charles  ever  dared. 

Presbytery  was  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  Prelacy. 
The  army,  which  was  now  a  religion  in  itself,  "  a  gathered 
church,"  a  church  militant,  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be 
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hoped  from  Ihc  restoration  of  a  faithless  king,  who  w-as 
always  endeavoring  to  foment  and  profit  by  the  divisions  of 
his  enemies,  and  that  little  more  was  to  be  had  from  a  Parlia- 
ment so  intolerant  of  a  full  liberty  of  conscience,  pushed 
forward  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  revolution —  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  and  an  act  of  justice  on  the  king. 
The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  party,  Hamilton, 
Lauderdale,  Farquhair,  Carnegie,  and  others,  had  been  put 
down,  and,  from  that  quarter,  the  Independents  had  aolhing 
to  fear.  The  remnant  of  the  Westminster  divines,  on  behalf 
of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  protested  against  the 
death  of  the  king.  This  seemed  to  show  a  leaning  to  royalty 
which  might  result  dangerously  to  the  national  cause,  and  it 
only  urged  the  Independents  to  a  more  vigorous  use  of  their 
power;  and  the  Parliament  felt  itself  justified  in  proceeding 
to  extremities.  The  House  of  Commons  destroyed  the  king, 
who  had  refused  to  extend  religious  toleration  to  the  Presby- 
terians ;  and  then  the  Independents  crushed  the  House  oi 
Commons,  for  imitating  the  same  harsh  and  exclusive  policy. 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  Cromwell  went  into  Ireland, 
where  he  annihilated  the  Catholic  rebellion.  In  Scotland, 
those  who  had  taken  the  Solernn  League  and  Covenant, 
determined  not  to  adntit  any  farther  religious  fibertiea  and 
refinements,  invited  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Scone,  crowned 
him,  lectured  him,  and  obliged  him  to  swear  to  support  the 
Covenant,  and  extirpate  Popery  and  Prelacy,  together  with 
the  "  wild,  enormous  "  Anabaptists,  Levellers,  and  Republi- 
cans. Against  this  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  therefore, 
the  resolute  head  of  the  Republican  Levellera  marched,  and, 
with  a  decisive  sword,  hewed  it  down  at  the  battle  of  Dun- 
bar. Then  came  the  Protectorate,  under  which  there  was 
just  as  little  toleration  as  before.  Evelyn,  in  hia  Diary, 
under  the  date  of  25tii  of  December,  1667,  has  the  following 
entry. 

'■  I  went  lo  London,  with  my  wife,  to  cclchrale  Ctiriatinaa  Day 
Mr.  Gunning  preaching  in  Exeter  Chnpel  on  Mich.  vii.  3.  Sermon 
ended,  as  he  was  giving  ug  (lie  holy  sacmment,  ihe  Chapel  was  anr- 
roQDdcd  with  Boldiers,  and  nil  the  comniunicjints  and  assembly  sur- 
prised and  kept  prisoners  by  them,  some  in  the  house,  olhcnt  canled 
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away.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  confined  to  a  room  in  the  house,  where 
I  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the  master  of  the  house,  the  Countess  of 
Dorset,  Lady  Hatton,  and  some  others  of  quality,  who  invited  me.  In 
the  afternoon,  came  Colonel  Whalley,  Goffe,  and  others,  from  White- 
hall, to  examine  us,  one  by  one  ;  some  they  committed  to  the  marshal, 
some  to  prison.  When  I  came  before  them,  they  took  my  name  and 
abode,  and  examined  me  why,  contrary  to  the  ordinance  made,  that 
none  should  any  longer  observe  the  superstitious  time  of  the  Nativity, 
(so  esteemed  by  them,)  I  durst  offend,  and  particularly  be  at  Common 
Prayer,  which,  they  told  me,  was  but  the  Mass  in  English,  and  par- 
ticularly pray  for  Charles  Stuart,  for  which  we  had  no  scripture.  I 
told  them  we  did  not  pray  for  Charles  Stuart,  but  for  all  Christian 
Kings,  Princes,  and  Governors.  They  replied,  in  so  doing,  we  prayed 
for  the  King  of  Spain,  who  was  their  enemy,  and  a  Papist,  with  other 
frivolous  and  ensnaring  questions  and  much  threatening ;  and  finding 
no  color  to  detain  me,  they  dismissed  me,  with  much  pity  of  my  igno- 
rance." 

Cromwell's  Parliament  appointed  a  committee  of  Presbyte- 
rian and  Independent  divines,  to  define  the  "  fundamentals  " 
of  Christianity,  thus  following  the  old  example  of  Hampton 
Court  and  Westminster.  But  Owen,  Goodwin,  Marshall, 
Nye,  Manson,  and  Baxter  could  not  agree  on  the  matter, 
though  they  talked  long  and  disputatiously.  Cromwell's 
directness  of  purpose  made  him  very  impatient  of  such  dis- 
putes. In  his  own  way,  he  had  as  convinced  and  determined 
a  spirit  as  Charles  I.,  of  whom  the  old  royalist  poet  sings, — 

''  His  brave  and  haughty  scorn  at  all 
Was  stately  and  monarchical." 

Desirous  of  tolerating  the  Jews,  who,  by  the  way,  offered  a 
very  round  sum  of  money  for  the  expected  benevolence,  Oliver 
got  together  a  board  of  laymen  and  divines,  to  discuss  the 
matter.  They  accordingly  discussed  so  fervently  and  so  long, 
that  he  grew  impatient  He  told  them  he  expected  to  see 
some  light  thrown  on  the  subject;  whereas  they  had  done 
nothing  but  darken  what  was  merely  doubtful  before.  He 
then  said,  adopting  the  ruling  principle  of  most  of  his 
actions,  that  he  would  dispense  with  their  counsels,  and 
would  only  desire  the  help  of  their  prayers.  This  was  all 
after  the  fashion  of  an  autocrat     Indeed,  he  has  deliberately 
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iTO'.vr^i  cncn^b  :o  prove  :':,.:i:  he  hii  a^  nucb  royal  wili'nlness 
ill  hi?  ni'Tire  i*  inv  T'^i-ir  cr  S:u^r:  of  :hem  aiL  He 
■I'i'SrTT^l  :•:-  :r.-:  PiT.lszr.-^r.'.  :ii:'i:  tth.-.:.  verar*  before  hi>  deaib. 
•  W-:  :re  ri.iy  :  :•  ex.v*?  :.-:••:  ■::  c^t  :^:'.[cr.s  —  and  jn*iify 
rhv.Ti  :: ".  :i*  v.-.".  if  -x :*.:-•?  'r.-.r::  —  ^n  :he  GTcund  of  nece«- 
^l:v.  T:.-:  c::"^:.  i  -f  i.--:ej>::v.  :::  -ji^Tifvir.^  rr.en**  acticns, 
Ir  il:vv  a..  oci^rM-iri:]:::?  ■::  ii.^t.'iiTvi  livr  :  and  if  ih:*  or  any 
o:':.».:  ?:i:--'  rbcuii  ii-  .:"•.: u:  —  j.^  I  kr.ca"  :hev  cever  will  — 
: o  ! .:  ak-  1 :. v.-  *  t  :ri i ;".  ? :  •  v  - :. -  j .  i :: i!  r.  •:  v.- 1  it  rj  t  t  t  appc-  d .  I 
:;-l:.k  ;:  oi'vicui  \o  anv  :..:i-.  ".'r.ev  v.\L.  L>-  n^akins  ia'^'?  asrainst 
ProvlJiiAe:  evr::::?  a:.i  ::.r  i-ruv  cf  :":.i:.i:5  bring  from  God 
a]  c  I . o. :  J  "X"  h.  o r.:  all  i  *  =^  u v  =  ":-:  1  ■. : :  c."  T hr  r ":.  .lo  =-c  \>l v  c ^f  i  he  laiier 
rer..;i:k.  :'r  TiT  1:."^"?  ^•.:■:li  !.:■:  ct-  :.:ii-:  :r*  arr.icipa:ion.  h-eeause 
'.ve 'i.-  ii::  knov.- v.r..::   ;lr.."j;:>"2:::r?  :..iv  rrir^  fori;,  seems 

Jv?'r:::":vv  :f  --11  ^ci^li:!:::.  •::  -.f  ::i:y  :l::ii::r  fVirce  in  law. 
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form  acts  which  entail  retribution,  reaction,  and  remorse  ? 
This  is,  indeed,  very  nearly  the  fate  of  all  revolutions  ;  they 
are,  necessarily,  swayed  by  vehement  impnises,  which  neither 
calm  reason  nor  logical  sequences  can  affect. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  point  out  the  errors  of  the  Englifh- 
inen  of  the  Puritan  school,  or  to  triumph  over  them,  at  thia 
distance  and  in  this  light  They  were,  no  doubt,  animated  by 
religious  ire  and  intolerance,  and  blind  enough  at  last  to  think 
they  could,  from  the  fermenting  elements  of  English  society, 
deduce  a  saccessful  and  permanent  form  of  republicanism. 
But  they  only  entered  the  paths  cf  rebellion  after  long  provo- 
cation, and,  in  the  beginning,  only  looked  for  reformation 
according  to  the  laws  —  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said,  the 
traditions  —  of  the  monarchy,  and  under  the  venerable  pro- 
tection of  the  crown.  When  the  historian  labors  to  show 
their  subsequent  errors  and  divarications,  justice  would  require 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  emphasize  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
authority  which  drove  them  into  such  ungenial  and  unpre- 
meditated courses.  Having  made  these  observations  in  behalf 
of  a  cause  which  we  are  bound  to  hold  in  honor,  we  must  say 
that,  in  general,  the  remarks  of  I\I.  Guizot  on  the  tenor  of  the 
English  revolutionary  period  seem  true  to  the  personal  and 
political  facts  on  which  he  comments.  The  men  of  that 
period  certainly  made  mistakes  and  false  conclusions  enough 
to  give  his  favorite  philosophy  ample  room  for  inculcating  its 
peculiar  tenets, 

The  Presbyterians  seem  to  be  his  favoriles  ;  he  calls  them 
the  true  national  party,  and  considers  them  the  legitimate  poli- 
tical ancestors  of  the  Whigs  of  1688.  Denzil  Hollis,  doubtless, 
ranks  in  his  estimation  with  those  who,  in  1791,  framed  the 
new  constitution  of  France,  and  would  have  been  content 

th  a  moderate  revolution  and  a  king.  Hollis  was  the 
'oungest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Glare,  and  was  bom  in  1597. 
Returned,  in  1624,  to  serve  in  the  last  Parliament  of  James  I., 
as  member  for  a  Cornish  borough,  he  ranged  himself  by  the 
Bide  of  those  who  struggled  against  kingly  prerogative.  In 
1629,  during  a  violent  debate  in  the  House,  he  helped  to  keep 
the  reluctant  Speaker,  by  main  force,  in  his  chair,  while  Sir 
John  Elliot  read  his  vehement  piotest  against  Popery  and 
30* 
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enough  when  it  liad  vindicated  llio  rights  of  Presbytcrlanism. 
He  did  not  recognize  what  was  perfectly  consistent  wiih  the 
same  revolution  in  the  principles  of  Independency.  Hud  he 
and  his  party  done  so,  the  civil  wars  might  have  had  a  very 
dilfcrent  issue.  Ouizot  himself  admits,  when  ttpealiing  of  the 
Independents  —  "  This  party  drew  also,  it  is  true,  a  portion  of 
its  power  from  a  more  elevated  source.  The  Independents, 
and  the  several  factions  which  rallied  along  with  them,  had 
recognized,  concerning  the  rights  of  men  and  the  social  organ- 
ization, some  troths  superior  to  the  political  theories  of  the 
Presbyterians.  But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  application 
of  these  truths,  or  even  a  right  understanding  of  them." 

During  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  Holtis  remained  in 

Normandy,  holding  correspondence  wiih  the  exUed  court  of 

Charles,  and  hoping  for  a  restoration  which  would  secure  the 

laws  of  England  and  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Presbytery. 

In  1659,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  from  the  Presbyterians  — 

who  had  prepared  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  and  so  blindly 

I  and  fatally  trusted  in  his  honor  and  good  faith  —  he  went  to 

I  give  the  King  an  address  of  welcome  at  Breda.     After  the 

Bestoration,  he,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Independents,  sat, 

I  ■with  others,  to  judge  about  thirty  persons  accused  of  counsel- 

1  ling  and  assisting  at  the  death  of  the  late  King.     Ten  of  these 

I  were  executed  in  London.     Evelyn  writes  in  his  Diary,  under 

f  date  of  October  14th  and  17tb,  1660  — 


"Aslell,  Cwew,  Cleiiienl,  Ilairker,  ilewson,  IV'lers,  Scott,  Scroope, 
,  Cooli,  and  Jones  sullored,  for  reward  of  their  inirjuity,  at  Charing 
Crosa,  in  sight  of  the  ]ilftce  where  ihcj  put  to  death  their  natural 
prince,  sad  in  prescnte  of  the  Kong,  bis  son,  whom  they  also 
Bought  to  kill.  I  «aw  not  their  execulSun,  but  met  tlielr  quarters, 
tnangled  and  cut  and  reeking,  as  tlicy  were  brought  (Vom  the  gal- 
lows in  baskets,  upon  the  hurdle-  Oh  !  tba  miraculous  proridcQCG  of 
God  I" 

It   WBB  vindicated,   in   this    instance,   against    the   king's 
solemn  promises  of  amnesty.     Hollis  also  aided  in  the  dese- 
cration of  the  graves  of  the  regicides,  as  an  act  of  national 
retribution.     On   the  30th  of  January,  IGGI,  the  bodies  of 
1  Cromwell,  Ircton,  and  Bradshaw  were  opprobriously  removed 
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from  Westminster   Abbey.      In  Evelyn's  Diary,  under   that 
date,  we  have  the  following :  — 

"  This  day  (Oh,  the  stupendous  and  inscrutable  judgments  of  God !) 
were  the  carcasses  of  those  arch-rebels,  Cromwell,  Bradshawe  (the 
judge  who  condemned  his  Majesty,)  and  Ireton  (son-in-law  to  the 
usurper,)  dragged  out  of  their  superb  tombs  in  Westminster,  among 
the  Kings,  to  Tyburn,  and  hanged  on  the  gallows  there,  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  six  at  night,  and  then  buried  under  that  fatal  and  igno- 
minious monument,  in  a  deep  pit ;  thousands  of  persons,  who  had  seen 
them  in  all  their  pride,  being  spectators.  Look  back  at  October  22, 
1658  (Oliver's  funeral,)  and  be  astonished;  and  fear  God  and  honor 
the  King ;  but  meddle  not  with  them  who  are  given  to  change  ! " 

In  the  MS.  Diary  of  Mr.  Sainthill,  a  merchant  of  that 
period,  occurs  this  additional  notice  of  that  extraordinary 
occurrence. 

"  The  30th  of  January,  being  that  day  twelve  years  from  the  death 
of  the  King,  the  odious  carcasses  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Major- General 
Ireton,  and  Bradshawe,  were  drawn  in  sledges  to  Tyburn,  where  they 
were  hanged  by  the  neck,  from  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Cromwell,  in  green  sear-cloth,  very  fresh,  embalmed ;  Ireton,  having 
been  buried  long,  hung  like  a  dried  rat.  Bradshawe,  in  his  winding- 
sheet,  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  his  nose  perished,  having  wet 
the  sheet  through  ;  the  rest  very  perfect,  insomuch  that  I  knew  liis 
face,  when  the  hangman,  after  cutting  his  head  off,  held  it  up ;  of  his 
toes,  I  had  five  or  six  in  my  hand,  which  the  prentices  had  cut  off. 
Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  an  hole  under  the  gallows,  in  their  sear- 
cloth  and  sheet.  Cromwell  had  eight  cuts,  Ireton  four,  and  their  heads 
were  set  up  on  the  south  end  of  AVestminster  Hall." 

Sir  John  Brcstwick,  in  his  "  Respublica,"  says  that  Crom- 
wcll's  remains  were  privately  interred  in  a  small  paddock, 
near  Holborn,  on  the  spot  where  the  obelisk  in  Red  Lion 
Square  stood.  But  that  report,  and  others  —  that  Oliver  was 
buried  at  Naseby,  sunk  in  the  Thames,  (Sec.  —  are  set  aside  by 
Evelyn's  entry,  and  the  testimony,  so  nearly  resembling  it, 
given  by  Sainthill. 

In  16G1,  Hollis  was  created  a  peer;  and,  as  he  was  familiar 
with  the  French  language,  he  was  sent,  in  1663,  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  his 
English  pride  took  the  alarm  at  the  apparent  pretensions  of 
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the  French  monarch,  who  certainly  held  his  head  higher  than 
any  other  crowned  head  in  Europe.  Thu  absence  of  nil  true 
dignity  in  the  character  and  royalty  of  Charles  II.  only  made 
the  Briliiih  envoy  appear  the  more  susceptible  in  the  matter; 
and  his  very  obatiiiute  ideas  of  courtly  etiquette,  in  the  recep- 
tion of  ambassadors,  carried  confusion,  not  alone  into  the 
department  of  ceremony,  but  into  that  of  state.  Ilollii;  insisted 
that,  on  going  to  court,  his  carriage  should  precede  those  of 
the  French  princes  of  the  blood,  which  usually  accompanied 
ambassadors  as  an  escort  of  honor.  The  whole  system  of 
Court  etiquette  was  agitated  "by  this  affair.  The  foreign 
minister  of  France  quoted  precedents  against  Hollis,  and 
showed  him  that  the  ambassadors  of  Spain,  Denmark,  and 
the  republic  of  Venice  always  came  behind  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  Hollis,  however,  would  not  admit  that  these 
powers  ranked  with  England,  and  advanced  precedents  to 
countenance  his  own  claim.  But  on  this  French  ground,  and 
arguing  about  court  punctilio,  be  was  no  match  for  his 
antagonists,  and  the  argument  remained  apparently  unde- 
oidcU  ;  though  he  refused  to  be  drawn  into  any  act  or  admis- 
eion  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  his  country.  At  Paris,  he 
lived  in  a  haughty,  isolated  way,  and  refused  to  fall  in  with 
any  of  the  French  ideas  or  modes.  He  was  an  object  of 
some  surprise  and  ridicule  to  the  Parisians,  who  used  to  tell, 
as  a  good  story,  how  Hollis  wrote  to  London  announcing 
that  the  Queen  of  France  "  etait  accouchee  d'une  fiUe  more!" 

'  The  point  of  the  jest  seems  to  have  been  that  more  and  Maure 
(a  blackamoor)  sound  alike;  while  the  writer  meant  to  write 
morle,  dead.  The  political  relations  of  both  countries  could  not 
prosper  much  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  sister  of  Charles,  undertook  to  be  the  medium  of  nego- 
tiation between  the  two  courts.  The  Duchess  was  certainly 
far  the  fittest  to  manage  the  relations  which  then  existed 
between  these  monarchs,  and  which,  afterwards,  made  Charles 
the  subservient  pensioner  of  Louis,  —  chiefly  through  the  deli- 
cate influences  of  Madame  Querouaille,  (known  commonly  in 
England  as  Mrs.  Caricell,)  whom  the  Duchess  took  over  to 

.  London  in  167L 
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In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Hollis  writes  from  Paris  this  remaik- 
able  prophecy  concerning  the  fnture  of  Louis  XIV.,  then  a 
youth.  '^  This  young  king  will  mount,  perhaps,  so  high,  that 
his  head  will  be  turned,  and  he  will  end  by  suis  viribus  mere  ; 
—  a  common  fate  of  all  human  grandeur."  In  the  same 
letter,  he  complains  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  persecuted 
Protestants  of  France,  particularly  those  of  the  Pays  de  Gex^ 
ceded  to  France  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  —  showing  how  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation  was  detested  by  that  absolute  king 
long  before  his  morbid  fanaticism  was  excited  by  Madame 
Maintenon.  In  1666,  Hollis  returned  to  England,  and,  in 
1667,  negotiated  the  peace  of  Breda.  In  1679,  in  the  debate 
in  the  Lords  concerning  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  succession,  he  was  for  only  imposing  conditions 
upon  him.  Next  year,  he  was  one  of  the  peers  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  StaiSbrd,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  Popish 
Plot  Hollis  died  in  1681 ;  and,  in  the  third  succeeding  gene- 
ration, his  property  passed  to  his  grand-nephew,  John  Hollis, 
Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Edmond  Ludlow  was  of  a  more  republican  inclination,  and 
would  have  followed  revolution  through  all  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences.    But  the  wilfulness  of  Cromwell  shocked  him  as 
much  as  did  that  of  Charles  I. ;  and,  distrusted  by  the  ruling 
Independents,  hated  by  the  royalists,  and  disclaimed  by  the 
Presbyterians,  he  died  miserably  in  exile.     He  bad  fought 
against  the  king  under  Essex,  and  sat  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment.    There  he  soon  discovered  Cromwell's  impatience  of 
the  policy  of  the  House  of  Commons.    "  What  a  misery  it 
is,"  said  Oliver  to  him,  one  day,  "  to  serve  a  Parliament ! " 
Cromwell  had  little  faith  in  the  government  of  the  many ;  his 
genius  was  not  at  all  republican.     While  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  conference  of  the  chief  re- 
publicans took  place,  in  which  Vane,  Sydney,  Haslcrig,  Lud- 
low, and  Hutchinson  spoke  out,  fairly  and  directly,  in  favor 
of  a  republic.     Cromwell  shufHcd  and  said  nothing  decisive  ; 
and  the  meeting  ended  in  some  buffoonery  on  his  part  (the 
blunt  manners  of  the  St.  Ives  farmer  would  sometimes  break 
out)  such  as  throwing  a  cushion  at  Ludlow's  head,  which 
was  hurled  back  again.     He  feared  a  multiplicity  of  opinions. 
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It  is  very  probable  tbat,  if  Charles  Stuart  would  have  con- 
sented, in  time,  to  secure  a  perfect  religious  liberly  for  the 
nation,  Cromwell  would  have  restored  him  to  the  throne. 
But  Chnrles  was  inexorable,  and  only  desirous  to  deceive  and 
divide  his  enemies.  The  Scottish  war  broke  out;  and  theuce- 
forward  Cromwell's  resolution  was  taken.  He  made  use  of 
the  republicans  to  sweep  away  the  Stuart  royalty,  hiding  his 
arriere-pensee  in  his  own  breast.  In  an  interview  with  Lud- 
low, now  member  of  the  republican  Council  of  State,  he 
admitted  that  a  republican  form  of  government  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  and  that  the  Lord 
designed  to  free  his  people  from  their  burdens.  He  then 
quoted  the  113th  psalm,  and  commented  on  it  for  a  long 
time ;  after  which,  he  went  on  to  complain  that  "  the  sons  of 
Zeruiah,'*  —  the  lawyers  —  were  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
reform,  starting  up  with  their  objections  and  protests  on  all 
occasions.  Cromwell  hated  the  lawyers  as  heartily  as  his 
brother  despot,  Napoleon,  did  the  idevhg^ies.  He  said,  if  he 
talked  of  reforming  the  laws,  they  would  crj"  out  that  pro- 
perty was  in  danger;  and  he  added  that  the  existing  laws 
only  enabled  these  men  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 
He  also  praised  Ireland,  as  affording  a  free  stage  for  reform, 
and  said  that  a  judge  in  that  country,  Mr.  Cook,  expedited 
more  causes  in  a  week  than  were  decided  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  a  year.  In  all  this,  Cromwell,  in  his  own  Judaical 
spirit  of  autocracy,  was  aiming  at  the  very  reforms  in  the 

'  law  which  Lords  Brougham  and  Campbell  tind  it  diiEcult  to 
effect  at  this  day. 

At  last,  Oliver,  being  desirous  to  be  rid  of  such  an  embar- 
rassing adviser  as  he  knew  Ludlow  to  be,  sent  him,  in  1651, 

'  to  Ireland,  as  Lieutenant  General  of  cavalry,  under  Ireton. 
In  1653,  Ludlow  heard  with  displeasure,  that  Cromwell  had 
turned  out  the  Long  Parliament;  and  when,  the  next  year, 
he  found  that  the  Barebone  Parliament  also  had  been  caeh- 

I  iered,  and  that  Oliver  had  made  himself,  essentially,  a  mo- 
narch, he  opposed  the  proclaiming  of  the  Protectorate  in 
Ireland,  and  came  to  England.  On  landing,  he  was  required 
to  sign  an  engagement  not  to  molest  Cromwell ;  but  he 
refused  to  bind  himself.     At  an  interview,  the  Protector  asked 
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him  why  he  refused  to  engage  not  to  act  against  the  esta* 
blished   government.     "  Even  if  Nero  reigned,"  said  he,  "  it 
would  be  your  duty  to  submit."     Such  is  Ludlow's  report ; 
but  Cromwell's  character  w^ill  not  permit  us  to  credit  the 
statement.     The  meeting  ended  by  Ludlow's  refusal  to  give 
the  engagement.     Next  year,  at  another  interview,  CromvireU 
repeated  his  demand.     "  What  do  you  want,"  said  he,  "  that 
you  have  not  already?     Tell  me  what  it  is!"     "  We  have 
fought,"  replied  Ludlow,  "  that  the  nation  should  be  governed 
with  its  own  consent."      "  But  where,"  retorted  Cromwell, 
"  where  can  you  find  that  national  consent  ?     Among  the 
bishops?   among  the  Presbyterians?   among  the  Independ- 
ents?   among  the   Anabaptists?      My  government  protects 
all ;  the  nation  is  quiet ;  1  am  resolved  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  bloodshed ! "     Ludlow  said  that  to  be  forced  to  give  an 
engagement  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  England.    "  What,** 
said  Cromwell,  "  cannot  the  army  and  Council  of  State  make 
arrests  and  compel  bail  ?"     "  That  may  take  place,"  returned 
the  other,  "  in  a  time  of  war  and  confusion."     "  So,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  can  arrest  and  I  may  not !  "     "  Not,  if  you  were 
even  the  king,"  cries  Ludlow.      There  could  be  little  agree- 
ment here.     Ludlow  was  firm,  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  was 
infornuHl  that  he  would  be  banished  to  Ireland,  if  he  did  not 
give  the  retjuired  assurance  to  the  government.     But  he  obsti- 
natelv  refused.     lie  remained  unmolested  at  his  house,  how- 
ever ;  for  Cromwell,  after  threatening  extreme  measures,  in 
affairs  of  this  kind,  would  often  neglect  to  carry  them  out ; 
a   trait   which   Scott  has  very  well  set  forth  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  "  Woodstock." 

In  August,  165S,  Cromwell's  last  moments  were  disturbed 
by  the  news  that  Ludlow  had  come  from  his  house  to 
London.  The  dying  man  was  troubled  for  his  Protectorate, 
and,  rising  on  his  elbow,  sent  Fleetwood  to  ask  the  reason 
of  such  a  coming.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  great  energy 
and  tumult  of  his  life  were  hushed,  as  if  they  had  never  been; 
he  was  beyond  all  his  anxieties  —  in  the  coffin,  where,  how- 
ever, his  bones  \verc  not  fated  to  moulder.  Ludlow  now  tried 
to  establish  the  republic  of  his  thoughts  —  a  Greek  or  Roman 
fabric,  to  replace  the  Hebraic  polity  of  Cromwell.     During 
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le  general  relaxation,  following  the  death  of  the  latter,  he 
'iffent  to  and  fro,  doing  all  he  could  to  keep  or  bring  the  scat- 
■iered  members  of  the  revolutionary  party  together.  But  the 
nation  was  weary  of  factions,  experiments,  and  an  nnnatural 
state  of  uncertainty,  and  desired  repose.  Repose,  with  the 
Stuarts,  was  considered  a  better  thing  than  a  repetition  of 
the  struggle  among  those  theorists  who  did  not  understand 
the  principle  of  brotherly  toleration.  0(i  the  return  of  the 
king,  Ludlow  was  elected  for  his  county,  and  attended  in 
Parliament,  It  was  then  resolved  to  bring  the  regicides  to 
trial,  and  he  was  required  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance. 
But  seeing  his  danger,  he  aoon  went  away  to  France,  and 
thence  to  Geneva.  In  1663,  fearing  the  king  of  France 
might  lay  hands  on  him,  he  proceeded  to  Lausanne,  and  put 
himself  under  the  safeguard  of  the  commonwealth  of  Berne. 
The  little  canton  behaved  nobly  on  the  occasion.  There 
were  nine  other  regicide  refugees  within  its  bordere,  and  all  of 
them  were  most  hospitably  and  honorably  treated.  Duly 
femcmbering  the  old  conspirators  of  GrutJi,  the  nobles  and 
citzens  of  Berne  often  went  to  dine  with  the  expatriated 
Englishmen,  and  made  them  presents.  They  even  furnished 
Ludlow  with  guards — with  as  brotherly  a  benevolence,  says 
M.  Guizot,  as  that  shown  afterwards  by  Louis  XIV.  (o 
James  IL,  at  St.  Germain's.  From  1662  to  1668,  Ludlow  and 
his  brother  exiles  were  continually  disquieted  by  the  spies  and 
partisans  of  Charles  II.,  who  supposed  them  to  be  still  plot- 
ting against  the  Knglish  throne.  Their  houses  were  fortilied. 
they  went  to  church  with  escorts,  and  heard  repeated  reports 
of  strangers  hovering  about  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
In  1664,  an  English  royalist  kilted  Mr.  Lisle  with  a  musketoon, 
at  Lausanne.  The  magistrates  of  Vevay  now  watched  more 
closely  over  Ludlow,  and  he  was  authorized  to  sound  the 
alarm-bell,  if  he  saw  cause.  In  1666,  France  and  Holland 
having  declared  war  against  England,  Louis  XIV.  made 
politic  use  of  the  regicides.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Charles  agreed  to  his  terms,  and  the  hopes  which  the  exilei? 
bad  conceived  from  an  invasion  of  England,  backed  by  such 
power,  were  extinguished. 

In  16S8,  Ludlow,  then  sixty-nine  years  old,  went  to  Eng- 
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land,  hoping  for  a  favorable  reception  from  his  brother  revolu- 
tionists of  a  later  date,  and  offering  to  go  to  Ireland,  to  fight 
against  'Hhe  tyrant."  But,  alas!  he  made  a  fedse  estimate 
of  English  opinion-  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  that  Presbyterian-whig  party  which  had  just  driven  James 
out  of  the  kingdom,  called  on  King  William,  in  an  address, 
to  arrest  CSolonel  Ludlow,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Charles  L 
The  republican  veteran  found  England  unmindful  of  her 
Puritan  renown.  That  service  in  the  Liturgy,  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the  Royal  Mariyry  had  produced  its  effect  on 
the  later  generations.  The  broken-spirited  exile  bade  England 
a  last  farewell,  and  went  back  to  Lausanne,  where  he  died 
four  years  afterwards. 

Meanwhile,  the  reaction  which  had  removed  the  Independ- 
ents and  republicans  from  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of 
England,  depressed  the.  cause  of  the  Presbyterians  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree.  When  Guisot  says  that  the  Presbyt^an 
influences,  which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  appeared  again,  vindicated,  in  1690,  he  is  not  very 
correct  No  doubt,  the  Presbytery  had  a  tolerated  existence 
in  Scotland ;  but  in  England  and  Ireland,  Prelacy  came  back 
to  its  thrones  and  stalls,  and  held  spiritual  dominion  almost 
as  haughtily  as  in  the  times  of  Bancroft  and  Laud.  Presby- 
terianism,  which  had  contended  and  bled  for  the  whole  realm, 
was,  by  the  terms  of  the  accomplished  revolution,  obliged  to 
be  content  with  a  corner  of  it. 

Commenting  on  the  fate  of  Ludlow,  M.  Guizot  makes 
several  reflections.  He  says,  that  the  absurd  and  wicked 
government  of  Charles  L  made  political  reform  a  practical 
necessity,  an  object  which  ought  to  be  attained.  But  he 
goes  on  to  ask,  if,  at  that  moment,  the  people  could  have 
foreseen  their  future  sufferings,  trials,  mistakes,  and  disap- 
pointments, would  they  have  begun  at  all  ?  "  Who  will 
believe,  that,  in  1640,  the  English  people  would  have  accept- 
ed civil  war,  the  judgment  of  Charles  L,  the  anarchy  of  tiie 
republic,  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
Restoration,  to  obtain,  in  1688,  King  William  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights?  Surely,  in  its  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  England 
foresaw  nothing  of  all  this."     M.  Guizot  has  been  called  a 
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philosophical  historian  ;  bnt  ive  see  very  little  philosophy  in 
thia  fallacious  attempt  to  decry  principles  which  he  cordially 
dislikes.  Snrely,  if  men  could  foresee  results,  they  would 
shrink  back  and  do  nothing,  but  expect  or  tremble  ;  the 
f  machinery  of  creation  would  stand  still.     It  is  well  that 

"  IlenvcD  fitim  nil  eroiturvs  htilcs  the  book  of  Sate, 
All,  bnt  llic  pugo  presi;rilMd,  the  present  state." 

And  it  ia  very  prepoatcroUB  to  found  any  argument  on  an 
impossibility.  No  doubt,  the  actors  in  the  English  Revolu- 
tion would  have  faltered  in  1640,  if  they  could  have  seen 
twenty  years  before  them.  So  would  have  done  half  of 
those  who  baltled  for  our  own  American  liberties.  This  line 
of  argument  only  proves  how  prejudice  can  weaken  the  dia- 
lectics of  the  clearest  and  most  diisciplined  minds.  M.  Guizot's 
hypothesis  avails  nothing  against  his  own  admission  of  the 
necessity  of  resisting  the  Stuarts.  For  the  rest,  in  some  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs,  (p.  95,)  he  does  not  make  philosophic 
allowance  for  the  mistakes  and  shortness  of  sight  of  those 
who  engage  in  the  currents  of  a  heady  fight,  and  who  do  not 
know  what  will  turn  up  next.  This  short-sightedness  is 
part  of  human  nature,  and  common  ia  such  struggles.  We 
should  be  sorry,  in  a  matter  which  only  fair  reasoning  should 
decide,  to  retort  on  him  with  the  ar^imentum  ad  hominem ; 
but  we  do  think  he  should  be  a  little  more  lenient  to  men  in 
getieral,  for  their  want  of  the  prophetic  faculty.  It  is  human, 
and  somewhat  justifiable,  not  to  know  what  to-morrow  may 
bring  forth ;  nay,  even  not  to  understand  exactly  what  yester- 
day brought  forth.  M.  Guizot'a  argument  is  altogether  too 
shadowy  to  be  grappled  with.  When  he  says  that  Ludlow 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  idea  of  a  republic,  he  says  truly. 
But  why  should  the  republican  be  blamed  for  that?  No 
other  resource  seemed  to  be  left  by  the  sanguinary  obstinacy 

I  of  Charles  Stuart,  Had  the  latter  but  made  a  few  honest  and 
timely  concessions,  matters  would  have  ended  difierently.  In 
the  midst  of  that  civil  strife,  where  were  the  English  to  find  a 
constitutional  king?  In  1G88,  they  were  forced  to  accept  a 
sombre,  uncongenial  king  from  Holland  ;  without  whom,  they 
must  have  tried  to  form  another  republic  ;  and  then,  Halifax 
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and  Somers,  great  Whig  politicians  whom  M.  Guizot  admires, 
would  have  fallen  under  his  animadversions,  probably,  as 
marching  in  the  track  of  Ludlow.  Surely,  the  tyranny  of 
the  Stuarts  is  a  justification  of  the  English  republicans  which 
M.  Guizot's  philosophy  can  never  hope  to  nullify. 

Thomas  May,  the  historian  of  the  Long  Parliament,  is  said 
to  have  quitted  the  court  in  disgust,  on  being  refused  the 
laurcatcship,  on  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  1637.  Such  is 
the  statement  of  the  royalists.  But  there  might  have  been 
more  honorable  causes  of  his  defection  from  the  side  of  the 
king.  He  had  translated  Lucan,  and  was  known  as  a  man 
of  respectable  poetical  parts.  He  next  appeared  as  secretary 
of  the  Parliament,  and  he  often  attended  the  army  of  Fairfax. 
In  1647,  appeared  his  "  History  of  the  Parliament,"  which  he 
had  been  employed  to  write.  M.  Guizot  attempts  to  throw 
discredit  on  this  History,  seeing  that  the  two  editions  in 
which  it  appeared  (the  latest  coming  down  to  the  year  1648), 
were  written  and  published  under  the  influences  of  the  Par- 
liamentarians. Clarendon  calls  May  <^  a  prostitute  to  the  vile 
employment  of  celebrating  the  infamous  conduct  of  men  "who 
had  revolted  against  the  king."  What  tells  more  formidably 
against  May,  is,  that  Andrew  Marvel  condemns  him  for 
•'  malice  and  personal  interest."  But  against  these  stands  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Chatham,  who  says,  in  1754,  writing  to  his 
nephew.  Lord  Camelford,  "  I  have  engaged  you  for  some  time 
in  reading  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  I 
have  just  read  a  more  sincere  and  instructive  work  on  the 
same  period  of  our  history,"  (May's.)  The  gladiator-bishop, 
Warburton,  writing,  about  the  same  time,  to  Hurd,  his  fidus 
Achates^  says,  "  The  History  of  the  Long  Parliament,  by 
May,  is  an  excellent  work,  writ  with  much  judgment,  pene- 
tration, and  energy,  and  with  a  candor  which  will  add  much 
to  your  esteem,  when  you  know  that  the  author  had  written 
by  order  of  his  masters  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament." 
This  last,  coming  from  a  high  Tory  too,  is  a  testimony  not 
less  emphatic  in  favor  of  the  Parliament  than  of  the  historian. 
To  account  for  the  high  appreciation  of  May  at  this  time, 
M.  Guizot  says,  that  men  now  only  remember  the  principles 
that  were  upheld  on  either  side,  in  the  general  terms  in  which 
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ley  are  stated  by  May;  while  the  violences,  intrigiies,  and 

ijustice  of  the  Parliamentarians  have  died  out  of  the  me- 

lory  of  succeeding  generations,  and  are  not  estimated.     To 

lis  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  of  the 

)yal  side  are  also  slurred  over  in  the  record,  and  do  not  very 

;nly  move  our  modern  feelings.     If  May  states  principles 

.and  great  facts  pretty  fairly  on  both  sides,  he  does  not  merit 

M,  Guizot'a  disparagcinent.     The  latter  wonders  why  May 

tias  been  called  "candid  and   sincere."     But  it  is  certainly 

Bometliing  that  those  who  would  give  Ludlow  no  welcome, 

have  declared  May's  stateiiicnta  trustworthy ;  and  his  merir. 

should  be  esteemed  the  greater,  as  he  wrote  under  the  fiery 

face  of  Oliver  himself. 

In  the  biography  of  the  royalist,  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
M.  Guizot  quotes  that  gentleman's  description  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  I  Eaw  hun,"  he  says,  "  for  the  first  time,  Hi  the  commencement  at' 
the  Parliament  which  asaembled  in  November,  1640,  at  a  period  when 
I  prided  myself  upon  my  elegant  pereonal  appearance ;  for  we  cour- 
tiers esteemed  one  another,  in  a  great  degree,  by  our  fine  cloilies.  I 
went  one  day  to  Iha  Ilonse,  very  well  dressed,  where  I  saw  a  roan  who 
was  speaking,  and  whom  I  did  not  know.  Ho  was  very  simply 
dressed,  after  the  fashion  of  some  unskilful  country  tailor.  His  clothes 
and  his  linen  were  of  the  same  character,  and  not  very  neat.  He 
irore  his  hat  without  a  lnc«  border,  and  I  remember  he  had  one  or  two 
^ot8  of  blood  on  his  cravat.  He  was  of  a  pretty  good  height ;  his 
yword  stuck  to  his  side ;  he  waa  a  gross  man,  with  a  very  rod  lace  ;  his 
voice  was  sharp  aud  discordant,  and  tltcrc  was  a  certain  /imt  in  lii^ 
Banner  of  speaking  which  made  up  for  the  want  of  reason  in  tlie  <fues- 
<lkin  he  was  arguing.  It  concerned  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynne,  who  liad 
been  condcmued  for  distributing  some  pamphlets  against  the  Queen,  on 
OiG  subject  of  her  innocent  amusements,  such  as  dancing  and  the  like 
pastimes.  He  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  imprisonment  of 
this  man,  that  one  would  have  ibougbt  the  government  was  in  dan- 
ger. I  sincerely  confess,  that  the  attention  with  which  they  listened 
to  Cromwcli,  diminished  my  respoct  for  lliat  great  assembly.  Never- 
fteless,  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  this  man  —  having  later 
obtained  such  astonishing  success,  and  such  well-established,  though 
illegitimate  power  ;  perhaps,  also,  because  he  had  a  better  tailor,  and 
Vas  surrounded  by  a  higher  order  of  society — quite  a  different  man 
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from  what  he  appeared  to  me  at  first  When  I  was  a  prisoner  for  six 
weeks  in  the  hands  of  his  guards,  and  attended  every  day  at  White- 
hall, I  found  him  of  a  very  mi^estic  port  and  very  agreeable  address.** 

All  this  is  curious  and  amusing  enough,  obliging  the  reader 
to  smile  at  the  courtier's  idea  of  his  dress,  and  his  gentle- 
manly wonder  that  the  great  House  of  Commons  should  con- 
descend to  a  man  of  such  low  estate  as  Prynne's  servant. 
The  blood,  brought  from  the  honorable  member's  chin  by  the 
morning  razor,  came  afterwards  upon  Sir  Philip's  recollection 
with  the  force  of  an  omen.  His  concluding  observations 
have  a  naiveU  which  is  not  without  a  certain  pertinence  and 
truth,  in  spite  of  the  shallow  mind  of  the  writer.  There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  manhood,  as  well  as  a  majesty,  which,  deprived 
of  its  externals,  is  a  jest ;  but,  while  having  them,  it  looks 
very  stately  and  grand. 

Of  the  life  and  vagaries  of  the  quarrelsome  John  Lil- 
burne,  exemplifying  many  of  the  revolutionary  extravagances, 
M.  Guizot  treats  at  length,  and  with  some  minuteness. 
Coming  to  Lord  Fairfax,  he  considers  that  general  as  a  great 
man,  because  he  was  simple,  credulous,  and  the  sincere  dupe 
of  the  revolutionists  about  him.  Fairfax  was,  indeed,  an 
honest  soldier,  who  fought  against  the  king  on  behalf  of 
liberty.  But  when  Charles  was  dead,  and  when  the  army 
hud  crushed  the  Presbyterian  party,  he  withdrew  from  public 
life,  believing  that  revolution  was  going  too  far.  He  refused 
to  lead  an  army  against  tlie  Scots,  in  I60O,  saying  he  could 
not  fight  against  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Having 
become  Lord  Fairfax,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to 
live  on  his  estate,  at  Nun  Appleton.  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  to  welcome  Charles  H.,  gave  him  a  charger,  and 
wrote  some  verses  on  the  occasion,  to  compliment  the  ani- 
mal —  we  mean  the  horse.  He  married  his  daughter  to^  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  left  his  family  estates  greatly 
reduced  to  furnish  forth  her  dowry ;  which  showed  the  aris- 
tocratic feeling  of  the  sometime  republican  general.  At  his 
death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  whose  grandson  came 
to  live  on  his  large  estates  in  Virginia.  In  the  English  Peer- 
age books,  after  the  name  Fairfax^  occurs  the  following :  — 
•'  Residence,  Woodbourne,  Maryland,  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica." 
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In  his  sketch  of  Mrs.  Hntchinson,  M.  Guizot  shows  (hat  he 
does  not  admire  her  liking  for  revolutionary  things.  To  the 
characters  of  herself  and  her  husband,  he  says,  he  greatly  pre- 
fers those  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  du  Plessis  Mornay,  who 
were  not  only  \irtuoua  and  pious,  but  modest :  "  a  virtue,"  he 
asserts,  "  unknown  to  revolutionists.  Here  lay  the  capital 
difference  between  these  and  Colonel  Hutchinson  and  his  wife. 
Revolutions  are  made  in  presumption  ;  and  they  make  pre- 
sumptuous people."  Of  course,  the  character  of  a  Deborah 
or  a  Miriam  would  find  rather  uncomplimentary  portraiture 
at  the  hands  of  M.  Guizot;  and  we  are  sure  the  admirers  of 
the  Hutchinsona  will  not  assent  to  the  verdict,  which  adds 
immodesty  and  presumption  to  their  English  epitaph. 

Our authordoes more  justice  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon;  who, 
accompanying  Charles  H.  from  exile,  could  not  refrain  from 
bearing  witness  against  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  king  and 
his  court  Seven  years  afterwards  the  latter  rejoiced  in  hia 
fall ;  and  Clarendon  went  to  France,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  writing  his  "  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,"  first 
printed  in  London  in  1702,  and  his  "  Memoirs,"  not  published 
till  1759.  In  vain  did  the  old  man  implore  Charles  for  per- 
mission to  cross  the  narrow  channel,  and  die  at  home  among 
his  children.  He  died  at  Roneu,  in  1674.  Charles  was  a 
false  and  heartless  man,  unencumbered  by  honor  or  principle. 
Such  was  his  reckless  way  of  living  that  Mrs.  Roberts,  one  of 
hia  mistresses,  being  on  her  death-bed,  and  struck  witii  re- 
morse, had  some  thoughts  of  writing  to  him,  and  imploring 
him  to  change  his  dissolute  and  unkingly  habits.  Bishop 
Burnet  was  with  her,  at  this  time,  and  agreed  to  draw  up 
what  she  should  transcribe.  When  he  had  done  so,  she  found 
she  could  not  write  it ;  so  that  this  extremely  fervid  and  im- 
pulsive divine  resolved  to  brave  the  king's  displeasure  by 
sending  the  letter  in  his  own  name.  He  did  so,  and  was  told 
by  Lord  Arran,  a  day  or  two  after,  that  he  was  present  when 
Charles  read  the  letter  twice  over,  and  then  threw  it  into  the 
fire.  In  a  subsequent  interview,  procured  by  the  mediation  of 
Xiord  Halifax,  Charles  received  Burnet  with  his  usual  easy 
politeness  of  manner.  When  Halifax,  to  give  Burnet  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  king,  said  that  tLe  latter  was  certainly  the  head 
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of  the  Anglican  Church,  Charles  remarked,  in  his  own  light 
way,  that  he  did  not  much  insist  on  that  matter ;  he  was  of 
no  church  at  all,  in  fact.  This  was  true  enough.  Speaking 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  imputations  against  himself, 
the  king  said,  "At  the  day  of  judgment,  it  will  be  seen  which 
of  us  is  blackest !  " 

It  was  not  long  after  his  restoration  that  Charles,  showing 
his  sincere  and  hereditary  dislike  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
broke  all  his  oaths  and  promises  to  them.  A  Conference  was 
summoned  at  the  Savoy,  in  which  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  twelve  bishops,  on  one  side,  and  eleven  Nonconformist 
ministers  —  among  whom  was  Dr.  Baxter —  on  the  other,  met 
to  agree  on  some  common  form  of  liturgy.  There  was  much 
earnest  discussion  ;  and  Baxter,  being  invited  by  the  bishops 
to  give  something  better  than  the  Liturgy,  undertook  to  do  so. 
But  his  emendations  proved  the  superior  force  and  dignity,  at 
least,  of  the  earlier  theologians;  and  the  attempt  was  pro- 
nounced a  failure.  The  Episcopalians  would  only  give  way 
in  trifles,  and  the  Puritans  were  filled  with  disappointment 
and  disgust.     Mr.  Miall  says  :  — 

"  The  Convocation  was  now,  bj  command  of  the  king,  employed  on 
the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common-prayer,  in  conformity,  it  was  pre- 
tended, with  the  wishes  of  the  Savoy  conference.  Between  the  court, 
stiniiihitcd  by  Clarendon,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  presbyterians  on  the 
other,  they  found  this  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty ;  but  they  resolved 
to  ignore  the  objections  of  the  latter,  and  to  listen  only  to  the  former. 
*They  made,'  says  Tenison,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
^  about  six  hundred  small  alterations  or  additions;  but,  if  there  was 
reason  for  these  changes,  there  was  equal,  if  not  greater,  reason  for 
some  further  improvements.'  They  added  forms  of  prayer  for  the 
30th  of  January  and  the  29th  of  May  ;  also,  prayers  to  be  used  at  sea, 
and  a  new  olfice  for  the  administration  of  adult  baptism.  New  holi- 
days were  appointed,  and  more  lessons  from  the  Apocrypha,  such  as 
the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  were  inserted.  The  prayer  for  '  our 
most  religious  and  gracious  king  *  was  also  added.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Burnet  and  Baxter,  that  these  alterations  only  rendered  the  Prayer- 
b(X)k  more  open  to  objection.  But  it  was  thus  sent  up  to  the  houses 
of  legislature. 

"  Symptoms  of  tlie  rising  storm  were  already  apparent.  Noncon- 
fonnists  were  indicted  for  not  reading  the  Common-prayer,  and  hearers 
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were  complained  of  for  neglecting  tbeir  parish  churches.  Worshippera 
is  coDventicles  were  exposml  to  all  kindd  of  annoyance ;  insulted  on 
tbeir  way,  their  windows  broken  with  stones,  and  their  religious  riles 
oAeu  dbturbed  by  the  blowing  of  liorns,  and  otlier  similar  outi'uges. 
The  spread  of  immorality  and  jii'ofnncnees  was  most  extensive ;  and 
the  conrt  Wiis  given  up  to  profligacy  and  licentiousness. 

"  At  length,  af^er  sundry  debates,  and  by  a  majority  of  six  votes,  the 
Commons  passed  the  infamous  bill  for  '  the  uoifonnily  of  public  prayers 
Bnd  nJ ministration  of  Eacmmenls.  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies, 
&c.  A-ic,  in  the  Church  of  England.'  The  act  was  ordered,  either  by  a 
Btrange  fatality,  or  in  daring  defiance,  to  take  effect  from  the  Feast  of 
St.  Banholoraew,  August  24,  1GG2. 

"  One  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  was,  that  before  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  every  parson,  vicar,  or  other  minister  whatsoever  should,  oa  pain 
of  deprivol,  declare  openly  and  publicly  liis  approval  of  the  Book  of 
Comraon-prajer,  according  to  the  following  formula : 

''•I,  A  B,  do  hereby  declare  my  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all 
and  every  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  entitled 
the  Book  of  Common-prayer,'  &c. 

"  At  the  same  Umc,  the  act  provided  that  nil  persons  holding  prefer- 
ment or  otiice  in  the  Chnreh,  and  every  schoolmaster  keeping  any 
public  or  private  scliool,  and  every  person  instructing  youth  in  any 
private  family, '  should  declare  it  unlawful  to  lake  arms  against  the 
king;  should  promise  to  conform  to  the  Liturgy ;  and  should  disclaim, 
AS  unlawful,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.'  Those  wlio  were  not 
clergymen,  but  only  teachers,  were,  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  the 
iCt,  visited  with  hcovy  penalties."     p.  239  -241. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Sulemn  League  and  Covenant. 
For  many  succeeding  years,  Scotland  lamented,  in  blood  and 
tears,  the  faithlessness  and  cruelty  of  the   Stuarta,  and  the 

I  fierce  exterminations  of  Balzclt,  Claverhouse,  and  Lauderdale. 
Charles  endeavored  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion—  a  riiligion  to  which  his  superstition,  his  wickedness, 
and  his  instincts  of  despotism  alike  nrged  hitn.  He  was  long 
a  peuiiioner  of  a  Catholic  king,  and  he  secretly  sympathized 
with  his  brother's  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion.  He 
remembered  that  Protestantism  brought  about  the  fierce  rebel- 
lion which  overwhelmed  his  father's  throne  ;  and  at  the  (dose 

[  of  his  life,  the  early  influencea  of  hia  mother,  Henrietta  Maiia. 
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seemed  to  come  back  again  upon  his  feelings.    A  death-bed, 
as  Yoting  says,  is  a  detector  of  the  heart 

"  CoDTertiBfes  le  Baarage  idolfttre ; 
Fres  de  moarir,  il  retonroe  k  aes  dieax.** 

James  IL,  in  his  Memoirs,  published  in  London  in  1816,  and 
Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  inform  us  how  Charles  IL  passed  away. 
When  they  had  forced  him  out  of  his  apoplectic  fits,  and  as  far 
as  to  the  gates  of  death,  by  copious  bleeding,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and 
Bath  and  Wells,  came  to  do  their  ghostly  duty  at  his  bedside. 
They  urged  him  to  take  the  sacrament  But  the  dying  man, 
as  his  brother  declares,  did  not  reply  at  first,  and  then  said  he 
would  think  of  it ;  there  was  time  enough.  James,  at  the 
time,  was  ^  almost  continually  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  and 
in  tears,"  says  Evelyn.  He  now  bade  them  all  stand  away, 
and,  stooping  down,  asked  the  king  if  he  should  send  for  a 
priest  The  answer  was,  ^  For  God's  sake,  do,  brother,  and 
lose  no  time  I "  Huddlestone,  the  priest,  was  then  brought 
up  a  back  staircase ;  and,  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Feversham,  Charles  received  the 
extreme  unction  of  the  Catholic  church.  Evelyn  says,  "  He 
(the  king)  gave  his  breeches  and  keys  to  the  Duke ;  he  also 
recommended  to  him  the  care  of  his  natural  children  —  aU 
except  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  now  in  Holland,  and  in  his 
displeasure.  He  spake  to  the  Duke  to  be  kind  to  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  and  that  Nelly  might  not  starve."  This  last 
request,  after  all,  was  probably  as  good  a  passport  for  his  spirit 
as  Huddlestone's  viaticum. 

In  the  last  of  these  Etudes  Biographiques,  we  have  a  history 
of  the  only  literary  prodaction  of  James  IL, — his  Journal, 
or  the  Memoirs  of  his  life.  James  was  a  far  more  respectable 
character  than  his  brother  Charles.  He  had  served  his  country 
as  an  admiral,  and  he  encouraged  the  naval  progress  of  Eng* 
land ;  and  while  Charles  was  living  in  his  seraglio  at  Breda, 
James  made  several  campaigns  under  Turenne,  and  with  the 
Spanish  armies  in  the  Netherlands.  He  early  began  to  keep  a 
Journal,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  first  father-in-law.  Cla- 
rendon, whose  daughter,  the  Duchess,  was  herself  of  a  literary 
turn,  and  wrote  a  biography  of  her  husband,  in  whom  she 
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took  great  pride.  On  the  expulBlon  of  James,  in  1688,  his 
Journal,  iji  eight  or  nine  large  volumes,  was  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  ambassador  of  Savoy  in  England,  who  transmitted 
it  to  France.  When  the  royal  author  was  near  his  end,  he 
deposited  the  MSS.  in  the  Scottish  Jesuit  College  at  Paris, 
where  they  were  afterwards  seen  by  many,  richly  bound  and 
blazoned  with  the  arms  of  England.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  books  were  sent  to  St  Omer's, 
with  the  intention  of  having  them  taken  to  England  for 
safety.  They  were  confided  to  a  man  who  kept  them  in  his 
house,  while  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  convey  them  across. 
This  man  being  arrested,  among  other  suspected  persons,  hia 
terrified  wife,  not  knowing  what  troubles  these  books,  marked 
with  a  king's  device,  might  bring  her  into,  first  tore  off  the 
covers,  and,  at  last,  burned  thenn  all.  All  was  not  lost,  how- 
ever. By  the  order  of  James,  a  biographical  compendium 
had  been  compiled  from  the  original  papers,  and  preserved. 
This  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  widow 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward ;  and  on  her  death,  in  1804,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbe  Waters,  at  Rome.  George, 
Prince  of  W^ales,  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  it,  and  it  was 
brought  to  London  in  1810.  In  1816,  it  was  published  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  librarian  to  the  prince.  Another  compilation  from 
the  original  MSS.  was  made  in  1695,  by  James's  order,  con- 
cerning his  campaigns  with  Turenne  and  the  Spanish  armies. 
This  he  gave  to  Turenne's  nephew,  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
and  it  was  published  in  France  in  1735. 

The  history  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  proves  that 
England,  with  all  her  traditions  and  customs  of  monarchy, 
was  not  ready  to  become  a  republic  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  most  advanced  and  vigorous  party  of 
the  reformers,  they  who  had  struggled  most  vigorously  against 
intolerance,  were  themselves  intolerant.  Ohver  Cromwell 
mistook  his  age,  in  some  respects ;  he  completely  mistook  his 
ruling  policy.  This  was  founded  more  upon  the  model  of  an 
obsolete  civilization,  than  on  the  character  and  necessities  of 
the  English  people.  He,  also,  like  most  revolutionists,  desired 
to  achieve  the  work,  and  gather  the  harvest  of  change,  pre- 
maturely.    Long  years  of  confusion,  mistake,  and  self-denial 
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must  have  elapsed,  under  the  influence  of  a  new  style  of 
politics  and  religion,  before  the  mind  of  the  nation  could  have 
subsided  into  the  new  channels.  Cromwell  should  have  left 
the  base  of  revolution  broad,  instead  of  narrowing  it ;  he 
should  have  borne  with  opposition,  delay,  doubt,  and  trial,  in 
the  strong  hope  that  his  sons'  sons  would  ultimately  feel  the 
benefits  of  the  long  argumentative  agony.  But  he  was  of  a 
strong,  straitened  spirit,  and  overmastered  himself  with  bis 
own  theory.  He  could  neither  judge  wisely  concerning  the 
time  he  lived  in,  nor  be  calmly  provident  concerning  that 
which  was  to  come.  He  had  excellent  impulses,  and,  could 
he  have  ruled  the  souls  and  consciences  and  feelings  of  the 
English  people,  as  he  could  rule  the  Ironsides,  he  might  have 
administered  a  good  and  permanent  government.  In  aiming 
at  his  noble  work,  he  did  not  allow  for  the  influences  that  will 
sway  the  minds  of  a  nation,  as  the  winds  move  the  trees  of  a 
forest  He  wished  to  reap  the  harvest  of  revolution  too  soon, 
and  reaped  the  whirlwind — like  that  which,  his  enemies  said, 
swept  him  away  from  the  sight  of  living  men. 

However  necessary  revolutions  may  be  in  the  world,  one 
thing  is  certain  ;  they  cannot  be  improvised.  They  are  not 
the  growth  of  a  year ;  there  are  no  hot-houses  to  force  such 
plants,  as  they  who  have  attempted  it  have  had  bitter  reason 
to  know.  Human  nature  cannot  be  moulded  in  any  code ; 
nor  does  its  welfare  depend  solely  on  the  application  of  the 
wisest  theories  ever  framed  by  the  wit  of  man.  Man  does  not 
live  by  theories  alone.  Locke,  Bentham,  and  others  con- 
trived constitutions  for  societies ;  but  they  were  rejected : 
while  the  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  customs  of  the  commonalty 
of  the  villages,  under  the  true  law  of  progress,  and  ripening 
under  the  lapse  of  time,  gather  into  a  good  vitality.  They 
grow  like  the  slow  oaks,  that  feed  their  boughs  aloft  in  their 
native  air,  and  fix  their  powerful  roots  in  the  earth  whence 
they  draw  their  sap.  Time  seems  a  necessary  element  of  all 
human  success  ;  and  Lamartine  speaks  with  justice,  when  he 
says,  that,  to  demand  from  one  period  of  time  the  ultimate 
truth,  is  to  demand  of  nature  more  than  it  can  give.  He  also 
says  that  delusions  are  truths  gathered  before  their  time ; 
which,  though  not  absolutely  correct,  (for,  certes,  there  be 
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I  many  delusions  which  will  never  grow  into  truths,)  yet  seeme 
I  to  describe,  happily  enough,  many  of  those  disastrous  or  dila- 
I  tory  attempts  at  amelioration,  which  society  is  in  the  habit 
I  of  making  from  age  to  age. 


I  AnT.  rV. —  Report  of  Her  Majesti/s  Commissioners  appointed 
to  imiuire  into  Ike  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues 
of  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford;  together  with  the 
Evidence  and  an  Appendix  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  London.  1852. 
Folio,  pp.  2G0  and  387. 

Late  in  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1850,  the  last  Liberal 
Adminislration  in  England,  including,  under  Lord  John 
Russell  as  Premier,  many  of  the  statesmen  who  have  now 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  seats  of  the  ultra -conservatives, 
announced  their  intention  of  issuing  a  Coraraission  from  the 
Queen  for  inquiry  into  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and 
Revenues  of  the  English  Universities.  In  the  foUowing 
August,  the  proper  forms  were  sent  out,  appointing  for  invcst- 
l  igation  at  Oxford,  "  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Archibald 
1  Campbell  Tail,  Francis  Jcune,  Henry  George  Liddell,  John 
I  Lucius  Dampier,  Baden  Powell,  and  George  Henry  Sacheve- 
f  leil  Johnson,  Commissioners, — 'with  Arthur  Penrbyn  Stanley, 
I  ae  Secretary."  The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Hinds,  was,  for 
'  some  time,  Vice-Principal,  uuder  Dr.  Whately,  then  Principal, 
of  Alban  Hall  at  Oxford;  and  in  this  capacity  was  actively 
engaged,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  carrying  on 
the  education  of  the  place.  Dr.  Tait  was  for  several  years 
a  College  Tutor  of  high  repate  at  a  college  of  the  highest 
repute,  Balliol.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Arnold  as  Head  Master 
of  Kughy  School,  in  the  year  1844,  and  after  a  service  of,  we 
believe,  six  years,  retired  to  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle.  Mr. 
Liddell,  in  like  manner,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  Tutor 

I  at  Christ  Church,  undertook  the  charge,  which  he  still  holds, 
of  the  Head  Mastership  of  Westminster  School;  he  is  beat 
known,  however,  out  of  his  own  country,  as  the  joint  author 
VOL.  Lxxvi. — NO.  i5a.  32 
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of  the  excellent  Greek  Lexicon,  largely  used  in  America,  and 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  in  England.  Dr. 
Jeune,  at  one  time  Master  of  King  Edward's  School  at 
Birmingham,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Oxford  Heads  of 
Colleges ;  he  is  Master  of  Pembroke,  an  institution  famous 
for  the  name  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  belonged  to  it,  but,  under 
the  present  management,  likely  to  obtain  other  celebrity.  Mr. 
Dampier  is  not,  we  believe,  immediately  connectal  -with 
Oxford  ;  he  acted,  we  presume,  in  a  great  measure,  as  a  legal 
adviser.  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  Professor  of  Geometry,  a  con- 
nection of  Dr.  Whately's,  graduated,  we  find,  in  the  year  1817; 
has  been  a  constant  resident,  and,  in  some  sense,  a  leader  of 
the  liberal  party,  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Johnson,  known  for  com- 
bining, in  his  academical  success,  more  classical  and  mathe- 
matical honors  than  ever  before,  or  we  believe,  since,  have 
been  united,  has  been  for  many  years  Tutor  of  Queen's. 
Mr.  Stanley,  in  like  manner,  for  several  years,  was  the  leading 
Tutor  at  University  College,  his  wider  reputation,  meantime, 
resting  upon  his  Biography  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold. 

These  gentlemen,  —  certainly  well  qualified  for  their  task, 
chosen,  with  the  exception  of  the  legal  member,  from  Oxford's 
most  distinguished  graduates  between  the  years  1816  and 
1837,  representing,  severally,  the  Professors,  the  Heads  of 
Colleges,  and  the  Tutors, — after  laborious  investigations, 
extending  over  a  space  of  nearly  two  years,  and  marked  by 
eighty-seven  meetings,  presented  their  Report,  in  April  last,  to 
Her  Majesty;  by  whose  command  (such  is  the  English 
formality)  it  was  printed  and  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  before  the  close  of  their  session  of  1852.  It  con- 
tains in  all  770  folio  pages,  or  about  400  of  evidence,  and  300 
of  the  Report  itself,  which  concludes  with  a  series  of  forty- 
seven  recommendations  of  reform. 

Were  we  to  ask  an  ordinary,  well-informed  Englishman, 
what  the  English  Universities,  practically  speaking,  are,  the 
answers,  however  varying  in  tone  or  in  details,  would  pro- 
bably be  to  the  efi'ect,  that  boys  who  are  meant  to  be  clergy- 
men in  the  Established  Church,  gentlemen's  sons  in  general, 
and  many  young  noblemen  go  to  them ;  they  go  to  college 
there,  after  leaving  the  public  sclwols. 
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The  first  part  of  this  explanation  it  ia  not  difficult  io  under- 
stand, nor  indeed  to  realize  it  to  our  im aginations,'  even 
amidst  American  circumstances.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
forgotten,  that,  in  England,  profession,  education,  and  social 
standing  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  hereditary ;  the  liberal 
profesi^ions  are  fed  from  the  sons  of  their  own  members,  and 
from  the  educated,  wealthy,  or  getUlemanly  classes  in  general. 
The  son  of  the  artisan,  the  shopkeeper,  the  peasant,  and  the 
poor  man  has  but  a  very  small  prospect  of  passing  into  that 
other  and  higher  sphere.  The  schools  naturally  accessible  to 
him  are  not  such  as  to  open  to  him  any  avenues  of  distinc- 
tion ;  they  do  not  prepare  him  for  the  Universities;  the 
Universities  themselves  otfer  no  kind  of  facilities  for  his 
admission.  These  are  for  "him  that  hath" — for  those  that 
can  pay  for  them. 

Still,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of  such  a  finish- 
ing school  for  the  sons  of  the  mere  fortunate.  The  University 
of  Oxford  may  be  correctly  understood  as  an  institution  of 
the  kind,  containing,  in  the  condition  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, about  1500  young  men,  who  enter  it  usually  about  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  leave  it  at  twenty-two.  To  go  into  the 
Church,  that  is,  to  take  orders  and  become  clergymen  in  the 
Establishment,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  obtain  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  either  here  or  at  Cambridge.  Two  petty  village 
colleges,  (St.  Bees  and  Lampeter,)  founded  for  the  supply  of 
clergymen  to  the  distant  and  ill-endowed  parishes  of  Wales 
and  the  northern  counties,  constitute  an  insignificant  excep- 
tion. Nor  is  the  new  University  of  Durham  as  yet  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  monopoly.  The  vast  majority,  therefore,  of  the 
Jtature  parochial  ministers  are  educated  at  one  of  the  two 
ancient  Universities.  This  fact  is  of  some  importance,  condu- 
cing, as  it  does,  on  the  one  hand,  indeed,  to  a  less  narrow  and 
professional  temper  in  the  Established  clergy,  but  on  the 
other,  to  give  a  theological  and  sectarian  bias  to  general 
University  studies.  To  their  title  of  finishing  schools  for  the 
Upper  classes,  Cambridge,  and  still  more,  Oxford,  must  add 
Uiat  of  seminaries  for  clergy  in  the  Established  church.  No 
idmilar  necessili/  exists  in  the  case  of  any  other  learned  pro- 
feBsiou.     Any  man  may  become  Judge  or  Lord  Chancellor, 
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aj9  did  Lord  Truro  recentij,  wnboat  any  connecticMi  ^with  mnj 
nniTeasity.  The  number  of  terms  to  be  kept  by  the  la^r-atii> 
dent  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  b  redoced  npon  Us 
showing  a  certificate  of  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 
and  the  time  needed  before  a  call  to  the  bar,  thos  abridged.  Yet 
snch  a  bonns,  so  purchased,  can  hardly  be  considered  m  great 
inducement  to  the  eager  legal  aspirant  Nerertheless,  a  very 
great  number  of  the  English  lawyers  will  be  fomid  to  have 
been  either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  the  latter,  in  parti* 
cular,  has  been  fatmous  for  contributing  Judges  and  Chan* 
cellors ;  and  for  the  bar,  quite  as  distinctly  as  for  the  Chnrcby 
such  an  education  is  considered  a  natural  preliminary. 

Comparatively  few  of  those  destined  for  the  medical  pnK 
fession  are  allowed  these  three  previous  years,  before  devoting 
themselves  to  their  proper  professional  studies.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  seldom  send  their  alumni  to  the  attorney's  or 
the  merchant's  office.  Young  men  going  into  business  have, 
indeed,  but  little  occasion,  and  perhaps  still  less  time,  for  this 
laHt  culture.  Grreat  London  bankers,  however,  and  eminent 
solicitors,  do  not  unfrequently  send  their  future  successors  to 
seek  the  advantage  of  it  Young  men  will  come  up  to  Col- 
lege while  waiting  for  a  commission ;  but  into  the  naval 
servicf,  boys  enter  too  early  to  permit  of  it;  and  most  of  those 
also  who  go  into  the  army,  get  what  teaching  they  do  get, 
elsewhere ;  as  is  the  case,  too,  almost  universally,  with  such 
as  go  to  India. 

For  only  two  professions,  perhaps,  can  it  be  said  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  offer,  as  at  present  conducted,  suitable 
preliminary  instruction.  To  only  one  of  the  two,  perhaps,  is 
that  instruction  professionally  necessary.  But  they  are  eagerly 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  young  men  not  destined  for 
any  profession  whatever  —  eldest  sons  of  country  gentlemen 
and  noblemen,  of  fortunate  merchants,  and  of  wealthy  parents 
in  general;  heirs,  in  whatever  way  or  kind,  to  affluence,  who 
look  forward,  if  to  any  thing  more  than  ease  and  enjoyment,  to 
public  business,  to  Parliament  and  politics;  or  even,  if  to  ease 
and  enjoyment  chiefly,  yet  desire  to  mix  as  equals  in  the 
society  of  their  equals,  and  not  to  be  disqualified  for  some- 
thing beyond.     Foreign  travel  and  private  tuition,  an  early 
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immission  in  the  array,  or  early  service  in  one  of  the  public 
ices,  might  perhaps  be  as  useful  for  such  ulterior  ends  as 
Latin  and  Greek,  or  mathematics  of  the  Colleges.  Yet, 
as  an  actual  habit,  a  large  proportion  of  future  country  squires 
and  noblemen,  of  prospective  members  of  Parliament  and 
statesmen,  do  still  frequent  the  old  seats  of  old  learning.  In 
the  list  of  any  English  government,  there  are  sure  to  be  numer- 
that  come  from  the  Universities.  Two  out  of  the 
"tilirteen  present  Cabinet  Ministers  are  men  who  attained  the 
rare  success  of  the  highest  academical  honors  at  Oxford.  The 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  year  1S08,  was  the  first  example 
of  the  "Double-First;"  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ebtchequer,  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  followed  in  those  eminent  footsteps ; 
and  Mr.  Cardwell,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  also 
similarly  distinguished.  For  such  future  position.'^,  something, 
it  would  seem,  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be  there  taught,  in 
the  way  of  general  higher  culture,  which  could  not  be  gene- 
rally dispensed  with.  Young  clergymen,  young  lawyers,  and 
young  gentlemen  at  large,  —  such  is  a  fair  account  of  the 
Oxford  1500.  Some  of  them  will  be  bishops,  judges,  and 
statesmen.  The  great  mass  will  be  either  clergymen  tending 
parishes  or  keeping  schools,  or  barristers.  A  very  consider- 
able number,  however,  will  be  landed  or  funded  private 
gentlemen  ;  and  a  good  many,  one  way  or  another,  will  find 
their  way  to  the  direct  service  of  the  state.  And  young 
lawyers,  perhaps  young  clergymen,  and  young  gentlemen  at 
large,  would  be  the  fair  account,  with  the  slight  contrast  only 
a  change  in  order,  of  the  somewhat  more  niunerous  body 
Cambridge. 

At  both  places,  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathematics  are  the 
intellectual  aliments,  the  studies,  and  the  discipline  provided. 
Cambridge  has  stimulated  mathematical  exercises;  Oxford  has 
preferred  Greek  and  Latin  reading,  Cambridge,  in  her  classi- 
cal studies,  has  paid  more  especial  attention  to  Grammar, 
Philology  and  Language;  Oxford,  to  History,  and,  generally,  to 
the  contents  of  the  ancient  works,  adding  to  her  mere  Greek 
and  Latin,  moreover,  some  little  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy; 
aud,  more  carefully  far  than  Cambridge,  inculcating  on  all 
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I  prepare.  A  "First  Class"  h,  for  the  most  forward  student, 
I  one  good  year's  hard  work.*  The  mere  act  of  memory 
I  required,  is,  in  itself,  a  very  considerable  etfort  Success,  in  a 
"  first  class,"  is  accompanied  by  a  hopn  of  obtaining,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  nineteen  Oxford  Colleges,  a  Fellowship  — 
a  benefice,  that  is,  worth,  on  the  average,  1000  dollars  per 
annum, —  tenable  under  conditions  which  we  shall  allude  to 
further  on,  (one  is  celibacy,}  usually  held  for  a  space  of  per- 
haps six  or  seven  years,  leading*,  however,  to  College  Tutor- 
ships, the  average  salary  of  which  may  be  1500 dollars;  and, 
if  the  holder  go  into  orders,  ultimately,  though  perhaps  after 
many  years,  providing  him  with  a  College  living;  possibly, 
also,  conducting  him  to  the  position  of  Head  of  his  College, 
and  member  of  the  Board  which  administers  the  government 
of  the  University. 

Such  is  the  scholastic  idea  of  University  life.  Three  years 
are  to  be  spent  in  studies,  the  subjects  of  which  arc  dic- 
tated peremptorily  by  an  examination  which  must  be  passed 
at  the  end ;  but  their  pursuit,  in  the  mean  time,  is  left  a  good 
deal  to  the  option  and  free-will  of  the  individual  student ; 
as,  indeed,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case,  where  the  student 
is  of  an  age  so  near  upon  positive  legal  manhood.  At  Cam- 
bridge, the  whole  thing  is  more  avowedly  abandoned  by  the 
authorities,  and  left  completely  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil  and 
the  private  tutor.  At  Oxford,  the  system  of  public  tuition 
has  a  considerable  apparent  validity;  the  undergraduate  is 
called  upon  to  attend  lectures  (recitations,)  perhaps  for  two 
hours  a  day,  during  the  whole  of  his  time;  he  has  exercises 
given  him  to  do,  is  reprimanded  for  neglect,  and  at  any  rate, 
by  systematic  non-attendance,  would  be  certain  to  incur  a 
dismissal.  Yet  at  Oxford,  also,  though  hampered  a  good 
deal  by  the  regulations  of  the  system  of  public  tuition,  the 
pupil  is,  in  the  more  important  points,  as  at  Cambridge,  left 

*  Twelve,  thirteen,  orfourtGCii  bookt,  their  matter  m  well  as  language,  ucu- 
ally  constitnle  tlie  brief  for  a  First  Class  in  (Classics,  or)  Litem  Huiaaaiora  — 
a.  g.  Arialotlc'a  Rlhics,  Rhetoric,  or  Folilics ;  P1alo'>  Rppablie,  or  ihrco  tborter  Dia- 
logues; Butler's  Anatogj,  or  Sermons;  Uero^olus.  Thncydides,  ten  Books  otIATj; 
Tadtna' AnniUs  or  Histories;  Jilschytus,  Sapboclcs,  Ariatophanes,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Jnveuol.  The  examination  occupies  five  days  for  papcr-imrt ;  ami  gives  each 
(todent  kn  hour  and  &  halTof  rira  voce. 
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largely  to  the  pxerciae  of  his  own  discretion.  The  real  restric- 
tions aTid  the  real  incitements  are  tlie  public  examinatione, 
which  he  must  pasa  to  obtain  his  degree  of  B.  A.  The  only 
real  compulsion  to  study  is  fear  of  failure  in  this  point;  the 
great  and  worlcing  stimulus,  the  hope  of  distinction  at  this  en- 
sis.  In  the  main,  therefore,  we  may  call  it,  at  both  places,  a 
'  voluntary  system  of  study,  regulated  by  public  examinatioos 
and  stimulated  by  distinctions  therein  conferred.  It  dilTers,  for 
example,  from  the  system  of  Harvard  College,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  not  so  rigidly  professing  to  exact  attention  to  study,  or  to 
give  a  course  of  public  instruction  sufficient  in  itself.  It  rather 
says  to  the  student, — at  a  certain  time,  you  must  be  able  to  do 
this,  and  do  that;  construe  so  ranch  Greek  and  Latin  ;  solve 
Buch  and  such  mathematical  problems,  Sic.  In  what  way  you 
are  to  qualify  yourself  for  this  trial,  is  pretty  much  your  own 
affair.  If  the  public  tutors  do  not  provide  you  with  what  you 
want,  it  ia  not  their  fault ;  you  are  not  to  complain ;  it  ia  your 
business  to  find  what  you  want  elsewhere.  It  difl'crs,  on  the 
other  hand,  equally,  from  the  .system  pursued  in  the  other  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  in  the  restrictions  to  the  freedom  of  study 
imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  examinations,  and  in  the  stimulus 
provided  by  the  honors  t)estowed  in  them.  It  does  not  say, 
attend,  at  your  pleasure,  the  oral  deliveries  of  this  or  that  dis- 
tinguished philologist,  historian,  theologian,  or  jurist,  and  take 
your  own  method  of  profiting  by  what  you  hear  from  him ;  — 
learn  in  what  way  you  please,  and  to  what  amount  yon 
please.  By  the  strict  law  of  the  final  examination,  the  Eng- 
lish system  endeavors  to  exact  a  certain  amount,  to  atiraa- 
late  a  high  amount ;  to  dictate  certain  subjects,  and  indicate 
certain  methods. 

Examinations  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  the  examinations 
for  the  Pass  and  the  Class,  that  is,  for  the  mere  degree  and 
for  honors,  —  such,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  iha 
practically  significant  phases  of  English  University  life.  If 
wo  open  any  Calendar — that  of  the  Oxford,  the  Cambridge, 
the  London,  or  the  Durham  University — we  shall  at  once  see 
that  this  is  the  cardinal  fact  of  their  system.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  1500  Oxford  students,  for  example,  are  seen,  as 
the  head  of   the  column  approaches  the    exit   from   coUe^ 
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life,  to  separate  into  a  larger  and  a  smaller  body  —  the  latter 
moving  aside  to  essay  the  more  difficult  and  dangerous  passage 
of  honor ;  the  former  contented  with  the  easy  and  unambitious 
road  straight  before  them.  And  the  Calendars  under  each 
successive  year  record,  in  the  order  of  distinction,  the  names  of 
the  successful  candidates  for  honors,  giving,  (at  Oxford,)  merely 
the  aggregate  number  of  the  Passmen.     For  example  — 

"Examination  of  Michaelmas  Term,  1831. 

In  Literis  Humanioribus  (Classics,  with     In  Disciplinis  Math,  et  Phys,  (Mathe- 
Divinity.)  maties.) 

CLASSIS   I.  CLASSIS   I. 

Baugh,  Folliot,  Exeter  College.  Denison,  Henry,  Christ  Church. 

Cornish,  Charles  L.,  Exeter  College.  Gladstone,  William  E.,  Christ  Church. 

Denison,  Henry,  Christ  Church.  Jeffreys,  Henry  A.,  Christ  Church. 

Gladstone,  William  E.,  Christ  Church.  Frideaux,  Charles  G.,  Balliol. 

Payne,  Peter  S.  H.,  Balliol.  Kobertson,  James,  Pembroke. 

CLA88IS  II.  CLASSIS   II. 

Ten  names,  in  s\tdj\k£  alphabetical  order.    One  name. 

CLASSIS  III.  CLASSIS  III. 

Fifteen  names,  also  in  alphabetical  or-    On  this  occasion,  no  name, 
der. 

CLASSIS  IT.  CLASSIS   IT. 

Seventeen  names,  as  before.  Three  names. 

CLASSIS  y.a. 

LXXIII. 

(that  is  to  say,  seventy-three  candidates  were  admitted,  without  any 
honor,  to  the  simple  B.  A.  degree.") 

Of  these  examinations,  there  are,  at  Oxford,  two  every  year. 
To  appear  in  the  First  Class  of  the  classical  division,  is  the 
usual  ambition  of  a  student  of  ability.  To  appear  in  both 
first  classes  —  to  obtain,  that  is,  a  "  Double-First,"  —  is 
a  distinction  comparatively  rare,  and  not  very  frequently 
attempted. 

This  system  was  first  introduced  into  Oxford  in  the  year 
1800.  It  has  been  very  energetically  carried  out ;  continual 
improvements  have  been  efiected,  and  very  important  changes, 
'iie  result  of  which  has  hardly  yet  become  visible,  were  intro- 
duced by  a  statute  of  the  year  1850.  A  sufficient  idea  of  the 
rstem  is,  however,  obtained  by  the  example  given  above. 
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"  Tlic  general  efibct  of  the  change,"  e&ys  the  Oxford  Report,  •'  hts 
been    cxceeUinglj'  beneficial.     Indualiy  has   been  greatly  increased. 

The  requiremenls  of  the  examinations  for  an  oi-dinary  degree. 

Blight  though  they  be,  have  yet  a  great  cflect  on  that  period  of  ibe  aca- 
demical course  which  immediately  precedes  them.  The  idlest  and 
most  camlet  student  is  checked  in  his  career  of  idleness  by  Uie 
approach  of  bis  examination.  The  severity  of  the  final  examination 
may  be  judged  of.  by  comparing  the  number  of  those  rejected  at 
Oxford  with  the  number  of  those  rejected  in  other  universities.  It 
appears,  from  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  on  an 
average  of  the  same  four  years,  the  number  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination,  and  of  those  who  passed,  were  respectively,  at  Dublin, 
259  and  242  ;  at  Cambridge  370  and  342  ;  at  Oxford,  387  and  287. 
The  stimulus  of  ilie  examination  for  honors  is  foimd  to  be  very  strong. 
The  average  number  of  candidates  for  honors  in  Classics  ia  not  less 
than  ninety,  out  of  nearly  five  hundred  candidates  for  a  degree.  Of 
these  ninety,  about  ten  obtain  a  First  Class.  This  honor,  then,  ia  no 
mean  distinction.  That  it  has  been  honestly  and  deservedly  awarded, 
is  proved  by  the  confidence  which  the  examiners,  for  tlie  most  part, 
enjoy,  and  the  success,  in  after  life,  of  those  who  have  won  it." 

At  Oxford,  it  may  be  true  to  say  that  rejection  is  more 
severely  enforced;  at  Cambridge,  meantime,  honors  arc  more 
severely  contested.  The  trifling  diirerence,  that  the  successfttl 
candidates  at  Oxford  are  arranged  in  their  several  classes 
alphabetically,  —  all,  in  each  class,  being  presumed  to  have 
equally  satisfied  a  particular  standard — has  always  been  sup- 
posed to  mark  a  great  diversity  from  the  system  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  every  individual  name,  even  of  the  Passmen, 
is  placed  in  a  personal  scale  of  merit.  That  intense  personal 
competition  for  the  first  post  —  that  race  for  the  senior  wran- 
glership,  or  head  of  the  Classical  Tripos,  is,  with  all  its  merits 
and  demerits,  a  thing  comparatively  unknown  at  Oxford,  and 
certainly  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Side  by  aide  with  the  scholastic  idea  of  university  life,  we 
must  not  fail  to  place  another,  which,  in  the  actual  result,  is 
represented  quite  as  largely,  A  young  man  of  nineteen,  to 
say  the  truth,  docs  rot  go  to  Oxford  altogether  to  study  j  bis 
parents  do  not  always  send  him  there  for  that  pnrpose ;  and  his 
tutors,  more  or  less,  recognize  some  other  views  and  objects 
for  him.     Certainly,  to  attend  college  lectures  and  chapels ;  to 
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"prepare,  during  three  years,  for  an  examination  in  Latin  and 
Greek  or  Mathematics ;  to  obtain  the  Bacheior's  gown,  or  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  class  list,  do-  not  constitute,  for  the  great 
majority,  the  idea  of  college  life,  —  do  not,  perhaps,  compre- 
hend the  whole  real  and  substantive  good  to  be  derived  by  the 
moat  faithful  student  from  his  stay  in  the  university, —  but  aesu- 
redly  arc  ends  quite  remote  from  those  incidental  and  acces- 
sory benefits  which  are  most  present  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  young  men  in  general.  Those,  at  any  rate,  whose  future 
maintenance  in  life  is  secured  to  them  independent  of  any  pro- 
fession, • —  those,  also,  In  all  probability  a  very  numerous  class, 
who  do  not.  see  immediately  before  their  eyes,  in  any  very 
tangible  form,  the  future  cruel  necessity  of  work  for  bread, — 
will  be  more  inclined  to  believe  their  true  business  at  college 
to  consist  in  the  enjoyment,  and  what  we  may  call  also  the 
improvement,  of  social  opportunities;  the  formation  of  ac- 
quaintance, the  cultivation  of  friendships,  the  study  of  other 
minds  and  different  opinions,  the  experience  of  something 
like  manly  life,  the  acquisition  of  something  analogous  to 
knowledge  of  the  world.  The  prospect  of  a  free  and  yet 
well  regulated  intercourse  with  so  large  a  number  of  the  eiile 
of  their  generation,  added  to  the  general  prestige  of  the  place, 
is  quite  enough  in  itself  to  attract  to  an  English  University  a 
host  of  idlers  and  aaunterers,  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than 
lovers  of  knowledge,  young  men  of  small  attainments  and 
smaller  aspirations,  to  whom  the  severer  work  of  the  place  is 
wholly  indiflerent,  and  who  are  only  too  likely  to  pervert  or 
exaggerate  its  amusements.  If  we  presuppose  a  solid  sub- 
stratum of  study,  it  may  be  admitted  that  pupils  do  as  much 
for  each  other  as  their  teachers  do  for  them.  Manly  amuse- 
ments and  exercises,  and  daily  intellectual  and  moral  contact 
with  each  other,  where  young  men  have  something  more  to 
do  than  play,  are,  indeed,  it  may  be,  the  real  building,  and 
recitations  and  lectures  and  examinations  the  mere  scaR'old- 
ing;  but  assuredly,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  without 
a  considerable  strength  of  ecaffolding,  the  masonry  above  is 
not  likely  to  be  secure.  The  most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  scholastic  regulations,  fair  play 
should  be  allowed  to  these  unscholastic  and  more  spontane- 
a  devclopmcnis. 
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A  conflux  of  ill-instructed  and  half-prepared   students  is 
an  evil  to  which  universities  in  general  are  liable.     Oxford, 
however,  has  a  special  disadvantage  in  being  so  much   the 
resort  of  sons  of  the  wealthier  —  that  is,  the  idler,  classes. 
And,  hitherto,  she  has  not  done  what  she  reasonably  might, 
by   insisting    on    a   certain   standard,  to  be,    of    necessitj, 
attained  by  all  who  enter  her  precinct     On  the  whole,  admis- 
sion  may  be  said  to   be  granted  to  all  who  are   prepared 
to  incur  the  expense  of  residence.     All  whom  the  Colleges 
choose  to  receive  within  their  walls  —  boys  coming  up,  not 
from  the  highest  class  only,  but  from  some  class  far  below  the 
highest  at  a  public  school  —  may  alike  enter  at  her  gates, 
without  any  question  of  their  proficiency,  provided  they  are 
admitted  at  one  of  the  Colleges.    And  "the  fact  is  notorious,** 
says  Archbishop  Whately,  "  that  men  do  obtain  admission, 
(at  one  College^  if  refused  by  another,)  who  are  quite  unpre- 
pared to  profit  by  what  ought  to  be  an  academical  education." 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  only,  according  to  the 
system  before  the  last  alterations,  a  trifling  University  investi- 
gation is  made  into  the  attainments  of  its  members ;   and 
some  "  idle  apprentices "  have  been  known  to  retire  precipi- 
tately before  this  ceremony  of  Re  sponsions^  unable  or  unwilling 
to  encounter  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  some  plain  Greek  and 
Latin  construing,  translation  of  English  into  Latin  prose,  and 
a  little  Euclid  or  Logic.     A  ceremony,  we  call  it,  because  of  the 
trifling  amount  of  work  required  ;  though,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  real  and  proper  examination.     But  with  this 
exception,  the  University  does  not  trouble  herself  as  to   the 
intellectual  condition  of  her  members,  during  the  time  of  their 
residence ;  she  reserves  her  strength  for  the  examination   at 
its  close.     Admission,  as  was  said,  is  a  matter  left  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Colleges. 

And  what  are  the  Colleges  ?  Is  not  going  to  College  equi- 
valent to  going  to  the  University  ?  Are  not  College  and  Uni- 
versity convertible  terms  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  difference,  and 
why  is  the  one  so  often  confused  with  the  other  ?  This  ques- 
tion comes  at  last  inevitably  before  us.  The  public  schools 
prepare  young  men  for  the  Universities ;  at  the  close  of  their 
residence,  they  receive  their  degrees  after  an  University  exami- 
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uatioii ;  but  their  life  at  the  Uoiversity,  their  admission  to  it, 
and  their  fortunes  after  receiving  its  degree,  are  all,  in  the 
most  intiiriate  aii<l  intricate  manner,  bound  up  witb  the  Col- 
leges. 

To  make  the  whole  oubject  clear,  let  ua  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. Any  institution,  which  grants  degrees,  may  claim  the 
I  title  of  an  University.  The  new  University  of  London,  for 
Igcarapte,  merely  examines,  and  grants  degrees.  It  has  Exa- 
piinera,  receivuig  salaries,  and  is  controlled  by  a  Senate,  or 
^governing  body.  But  it  does  not  teach  ;  it  has  no  professors, 
tutors,  or  teachers,  of  any  kind.  Only  a  registrar  and  some 
clerks  are  permanently  on  duty  there.  AlTiIiated  to  it,  indeed, 
^^Htbere  exist  a  variety  of  collegiate  institutions,  some  in  Bng- 
^^■fcnd,  some  in  Ireland  —  the  two  most  important  in  London 
^^^Ktself;  and  candidates  who  have  been  taught,  and  have 
^^Biesided  a  stated  time  at  these  schools  or  Colleges,  receive  from 
^^Htbe  University  of  London,  after  examination,  with  or  without 
^^Bltonor^,  its  degrees  in  arts,  laws,  and  medicine.  Such  are  the 
^^^  powers  by  royal  charter  intrusted  to  it. 

Examinations,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  essential  to 

the  idea  of  an   University.     Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  a  degree 

^^H^^nferred  without  some  pretence  of  an  exercise,  or  reality  of 

^^kt  fee;   the   latter,   perhaps,  is   everywhere  de   rigneur ;   but 

^^Bpxaminations,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term,  are  character- 

^^H|Btic   of   English    Universities.     Those   on   the   continent  of 

^^^kCurope,  and  in  Scotland,  do,  iudeed,  grant  degrees,  but  are 

^^H^mous  rather  for  their   Professors ;   the   distinguished   men 

^^"  vho  deliver  lectures  appear  much  rather  to  be  their  essential 

element,  than  any  exercise  exacted  or  any  degree  conferred ; 

Professors  lecturing,  and  students  attending  —  these  two  facts 

would,  for  the   common  notion  of  the  thing,  appear  to  be 

sufficient. 

Wherever  the  University  has  undertaken  the  duty  of  tcach- 
^^H.lDg,  wherever  professors  have  drawn  to  their  classes  any 
^^^nonsiderable  numbers,  it  is  natural,  desirable,  and  almost  inevi- 
^^Hlsble,  that  a  race  of  subordinate,  assistant  instructors  should 
^^HjUpring  up  under  their  shadow.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  for 
^^^Ube  same  individuals  to  perform  both  the  functions  of  the 
^^^brofessor  proper,  who  delivers  lectures,  and  those  of  the  cate- 
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cherJcal  instractor,  who  questions,  corrects,  and  explains  in 
detail.  Bat  in  general,  private  teachers,  teachers  of  smaller 
classes,  teachers  of  single  pnpils,  tutors,  repttiieurs,  or  the 
like,  are  found  to  come  forward  as  auxiliaries  whenever  the 
size  of  the  professor's  class  withdraws  the  individaal  stndent 
from  his  more  direct  agency. 

Thus  far,  we  are  concerned  with  studies.  Bot,  to  pursue 
thcHc  studies,  to  attend  professors  and  tutors,  residence  in 
their  neighborhood  is,  of  course,  required.  To  obtain  a 
degree,  also,  a  certain  amount  of  attendance,  a  certain  length 
of  residence,  is  usually  exacted.  A  body  of  yoruigr  men, 
residing  away  from  their  homes,  is  pretty  sure  to  need,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  classes,  some  considerable  superintendence. 
Vice-Chancellors  and  Proctors  at  Oxford,  and  English  Cam- 
bridge, the  President  and  the  Proctors  at  American  Cam* 
bridge,  are  examples  of  University  system  for  discipline. 

With  a  further  view  to  their  comfort  and  their  good 
behavior,  parents  will  be  anxious  to  place  their  sons  under 
the  more  immediate  and  continual  care  of  academical  func- 
tionaries. Professors  will  be  asked  to  receive  young  men 
into  their  houses.  Boarding-houses,  or  Halls,  will  come  into 
cxif*tence,  and  residence  in  them  will  be  more  or  less  recog- 
nizffd,  recommended,  or  even  insisted  upon,  by  the  regulations 
of  each  particular  University. 

Another  very  natural  step  will  be  the  provision  of  mainte- 
nance for  poorer  students,  while  attending  classes,  and  pre- 
paring for,  or,  it  may  be,  continuing  their  studies  after,  their 
degree.  The  Professorships  we  presume  to  be  endowed,  or 
paid  by  fees,  or  partly  the  one,  partly  the  other ;  what  we 
here  mean,  are  not  payments  made  for  instruction,  but  subsi- 
dies for  study ;  assistance,  gratuitously  given,  to  promising 
students.  Of  course,  moreover,  every  University  has  its  sys- 
tem of  government,  its  constitution  in  itself,  and  its  relation  to 
the  state.  Into  this  curious  subject  we  shall  not  now  enter. 
Let  us  return  to  our  Oxford  Colleges. 

Upon  the  original  idea  of  an  University,  as  an  institution 
granting  degrees,  we  have  accumulated,  stratum  after  stratum, 
1.  Examinations;  2.  Professors;  3.  Private  Tutors  or  Hepe- 
tUeurs;  4.    Officers  for   Discipline ;   5.    Boarding-houses    or 
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HalJa,  for  residence ;  6.  Subsidies  for  students ;  7.  Govern- 
ment. Tile  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  properly 
a  combination  of  five  or  six  endowed  boardiDg-houaes, 
kept  by  subsidized  graduate  students  ;  but  tUey  exercise, 
at  present,  duties  under  all  tlie  fignres.  They  were  ori- 
ginally founded  as  elei-moayiiary  residences  for  poor  stu- 
dents, botli  before  and  after  their  degree.  (And  students,  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  were  mostly  poor ; 
the  young  barons  and  squires  -were  bred  up,  not  to  book- 
learning  and  grammar,  but  to  the  nobler  exercises  of  arms.) 
They  were  to  be  admitted  at  an  early  age,  in  mere  boyhood, 
but  were  to  continue  their  studies,  in  receipt  of  a  fixed  main- 
tenance, if  they  pleased,  to  the  eud  of  their  lives.  For  these 
purposes,  lauds  were  left  to  them,  buildings  erected  for  them, 
statutes  for  their  government  cnrefnlly  drawn  up,  and  an 
olTicial  Visitor  appointed  for  tiieir  superintendence.  They 
were,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  monasteries  of  learning;  and  the  pas- 
sion for  founding  them  appears  ^o  have  prevailed  just  when 
the  passion  for  founding  mere  monasteries  proper,  for  religious 
purposes,  began,  towards  the  early  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
to  pass  away.  Wolaey  destroyed  religious  houses  to  found 
and  enrich  his  new  house  of  learning — quite  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age  —  more  truly  so  than  his  king,  who  destroyed  them 
for  the  benefit  of  his  exchequer.  As  learning  assumed  the 
place  of  religion,  and  as  the  mere  religious  Bospilia  passed 
away,  the  learned  Hospilia  grew  in  importance.  The  later 
Colleges  —  Magdalen,  New  College,  Corpus  Christi,  and 
Christ  Church  —  rise  on  a  far  more  magnificent  scale;  and 
now,  gradually,  they  assume  the  duties  not  only  of  supporting 
poor  scholars,  but  of  superintending  aud  ofi'ering  residence  to 
young  students  in  general.  Fellows,  or  older  students  ;  Scho- 
lars, or  younger  students ;  both  alike  belong  to  the  founda- 
tion, and  receive  a  maintenance  from  the  College  lands.  But, 
together  with  these,  we  now  begin  to  find  Commoners,  that  is, 
unattached  younger  students,  living  together  with  the  Scholars 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Fellows,  The  eleemosy- 
nary houses  for  poor  students  have  become  recognized  as  resi- 
dences for  students  in  general  ;  and  the  Senior  poor  students, 
Litider  the  name  of  Fellows,  have  undertaken  the  charge  of 
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their  studies.  Nay,  more ;  in  some  of  these  later  establish- 
ments, public  lectureships  are  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University ;  Fellows  of  Corpus  and  of  Magdalen  are  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  University  teachers.  University 
Professorships  are  founded  in  connection  with  these  eleemo- 
synary halls. 

"  Cardinal  College,"  says  the  Report,  "  seems  to  have  been  designed 
by  Wolscy  to  comprehend  almost  all  that  had  hitherto  been  aimed  at 
by  such  Foundations.  It  was  to  provide  for  the  indigent ;  for  an  alms- 
house was  attached  to  it.  It  was  to  be  a  Cliapter,  and  to  have  a 
Church  and  Service  more  stately  than  New  College,  or  than  that  of 
any  Cathedral ;  for  in  it  were  to  be  sixty  great,  and  forty  lesser, 
Canons.  It  was  to  be  a  House  of  Learning ;  for  these  Canons  were 
all  to  be  Students,  and  one  hundred  Scholars  besides  were  to  be  sup- 
ported. It  was  to  have  Public  Lecturers  like  Magdalen  and  Corpus ; 
and,  through  its  Professors,  was  to  become  almost  an  University  in 
itself,  dispensing  instruction  to  the  University  at  large. 

"  Thus,  then,  step  by  step,  was  the  idea  of  a  College  formed,  till 
all  its  capacities  were  fully  developed  in  the  grand  design  of  Wolsey, 
of  which  Christ  Church,  noble  as  it  is,  is  but  a  reduced  copy." 

We  must  not  follow  the  curious  history  given  in  the  Blue 
Book  too  closely.  But  the  important  thing  to  observe,  is, 
that  these  magnificent  houses  of  learning,  these  endowed  halls, 
with  their  beneficed  students,  gradually  absorbed  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  University.  It  was  enacted,  before  long,  that  all 
stud(»nts  should  be  compelled  to  reside  in  one  or  other  of  them  ; 
no  student,  since  that  time,  except  by  extraordinary  indul- 
gence, has  kept  his  terms  in  lodgings  of  his  own.  The 
executive  powers  of  government  in  the  University,  were 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  Board,  consisting  of  the  Heads, 
(Masters,  Presidents,  Wardens,  &c.,)  of  the  Colleges.  The 
Heads  of  the  Colleges,  hold,  in  turn,  the  office  of  Vice- Chan- 
cellors ;  and  the  Fellows  of  the  several  Colleges,  according  to 
a  fixed  cycle,  appoint,  from  their  body,  the  Proctors.  And, 
finally,  the  students  of  the  University  are,  in  their  several  Col- 
leges, placed  by  the  University  under  the  charge  of  College 
tutors. 

The  condition  of  the  Oxford  student,  under  this  regime^ 
during  the  last  century,  is  well  represented  in  Gibbon's 
account  of  his  own  residence,  as  a  gentleman-commoner,  at 
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'Hagdalen.  In  the  absence  of  all  necessity  for  instruction,  (the 
degree,  at  tliat  time  being  conferred  after  a  mere  ceremonial 
of  exercises,)  the  Tutor  only  gave  a  general  supervision,  a  little 
advice,  a  little  assistance,  mnch  as  he  and  the  pupil  felt  dis- 
posed. But  when,  with  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  new  Examination  statute  exacted  a  certain  posi- 
tive amount  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Logic  and  Divinity,  from  all 
candidates  for  the  B.  A.,  the  College  tutors  displayed  a  lauda- 
ble access  of  zeal  and  diligence  ;  and  since  that,  the  whole 
public  tuition  of  the  University  has  been  in  their  liands.  The 
undergraduates  are  wholly  in  their  charge ;  lectures  which 
they  give,  claim  precedence  before  those  of  any  professor ;  the 
great  majority  of  professors,  moreover,  are  concerned  with  sub- 
jects that  have  no  place  among  the  items  required  for  the 
degree,  and  are  therefore  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction.  In  the  bands  of  the  Fellows  of 
Colleges,  as  University  tutors,  and  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  as 
University  governors;  and  conjointly  in  their  hands  as  the 
managers  of  the  University  residences  in  which  all  atudenta 
i  are  bound  to  live,  and  as  dispensers,  moreover,  of  an  immense 
land  honorable  patronage,  (their  own  vacant  Scholarships  and 
fellowships,)  the  whole  University  system  may  be  said  to 
5  this  long  time  lain.  The  only  real  rivals  of  the  College 
ut.ors  have  been  the  private  teachers.  The  only  check  on  the 
Aood  pleasure  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  of  Heads  of  Houses, 
1  the  Convocation,  or  general  assembly,  of  Masters  of 
ts,  a  legislative  body  without  power  of  initiating  measures. 
jid  as  managers  of  residences,  and  dispensers  of  patronage, 
■he  Heads  and  Fellows  have  had  no  check  whatever  but  some 
tompetition  amongst  themselves,  and  some  faintly-heard 
ichoes  of  a  distant  public  opinion. 

Is  It  desirable  that  these  important  functions  should  be  thus 
aercised  ?     How,  for  example,  we  must  ask,  in  limine,  are 
'  these  Public  Tutors  and  Univeraity  magistrates  chosen? 

The  Heads   of  the    Colleges  are  chosen  by  the  Fellows, 

from  their  own  number,  in  some  cases,  the  choice  extending 

to  ex-Fellows;   in   one  instance,  Christ  Church,  the  Crown 

k appoints.     The  Tutors  of  the  college  are  selected  from  among 

l^e  Fellows,  by  their  Head.     And  the  Fellows,  —  are  they 

W 
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chosen  by  general  competition  among  distingaished  students, 
upon  the  test  of  a  severe  examination?  Listen  to  Mr. 
Temple's  evidence,  selected  for  special  citation  by  the  Oxford 
Commissioners. 

**  There  are,  in  Oxford,  542  Fellawships. .  . .  Out  of  this  number, 
only  twenty-two  are  in  such  a  sense  open,  that  a  yonng  man,  on  first 
coming  up,  sees  his  way  clear  towards  them  with  no  other  bar  than 
may  arise  from  his  own  want  of  talents  or  diligence.  The  rest  are 
almost  all  restricted  to 

1 .  Persons  bom  in  particular  localities. 

2.  Founders'  kin. 

3.  Persons  educated  in  particular  schools. 

The  only  Fellowships  not  so  restricted,  are  ten  at  Balliol ;  twelve  at 
Oriel ;  and  sixty-one  at  Christ  Church ;  and  the  latter  are  practically 
close,  being  in  the  gift  of  the  Canons,  in  rotation,  who  treat  them  very 
much  as  private  property." 

The  Fellows,  with  this  small  exception,  are  chosen,  in 
accordance,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  express  directions  of 
the  Founders,  from  young  men  born,  for  example,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, or,  it  may  be,  Rutlandshire ;  from  young  men  brought 
up  at  Winchester  School ;  or  from  young  men  descended,  e.  g., 
from  the  kindred  of  Archbishop  Chichley,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  founded  All-Souls  College.  The  future  public  tutor 
and  University  governor,  is  selected,  not  because  of  any  fitness 
or  capacity  beyond  others,  but  for  one  of  the  above  reasons. 
A,  the  able  and  distinguished  scholar,  must  be  rejected  to 
make  room  for  B,  born  in  Berkshire,  or  C,  who  was  a  dull  boy 
at  an  indifferent  school,  or  D,  who  has  got  a  pedigree.  There 
are,  moreover,  other  restrictions.  In  some  cases,  the  Fellows 
must  have  been  previously  scholars  of  the  College  ;  in  many, 
indigence  is,  by  statute,  required  as  an  essential ;  the  great 
majority  are  compelled,  after  the  lapse,  at  the  utmost,  of  six 
years,  to  take  orders,  and  become  clergymen  of  the  Establish- 
ment. In  all  cases,  the  Fellow  is  bound  to  celibacy ;  by 
marriage  he  forfeits  his  Fellowship  :  this  restriction  the 
Heads  alone  are  free  from. 

'<  The  efTcct,"  says  Mr.  Temple,  whose  words  are,  as  before,  ado]>ted 
by  the  Commission,  "  is  most  mischievous.  Men  who  are  naturally 
well  fitted  to  be  country  clergymen,  are  bribed,  because  they  are  bom 
in  some  parish  in  Rutland,  to  remain  in  Oxford  as  Fellows,  until  they 
are  not  only  unfit  for  that,  but  for  every  thing  else.    The  interests  of 
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*  learning  are  intriiated  to  lliose  who  have  neJllicr  tuleuta  nor  inclination 
for  the  subject.  The  Fellowships  are  looked  upon,  and  used,  as  mere 
stepping-stones  to  a  living.  A  large  number  of  the  Fellows  live  ftway 
from  the  place,  and  thus,  in  reality,  convert  the  emnluments  to  a  pur- 
pose quite  alien  from  that  for  which  they  were  intended.  On  Ihe  other 
hand,  the  undergraduates  Buffer  ft  double  loss ;  first,  in  being  deprived 
of  ihc  legitimate  alimulits  to  study ;  and  secondly,  in  having  their 
inatrtiction  intrusted  to  an  inferior  body  of  men," 

Evidence  to  the  same  effect,  expressly  declaring  this  to  be 
the  crying  evil  in  the  present  condition  of  Oxford,  might  be 
mnltiplted  to  an  indefinite  extent  from  these  pages.  And 
that  the  Com missionera  have  set  themselves  in  most  especial 
earnest,  to  the  remedy  of  these,  and  the  like  abuses,  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  extTacts  from  their  final 
recommendations. 

With  the  view  of  removing  the  goverment  of  the  Uruver- 
sity  from  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  they 
propose  to  create  a  new  Board,  in  which,  with  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  shall  sit  all  Professors,  and  public  Lecturers,  together 
with  the  senior  Tutors  of  all  Colleges  and  Halls. 

To  destroy  the  exclusive  rights  possessed  by  the  Colleges,  as 

residences,  they  recommend  "  That  the  provision  of  the  sta- 

^tutes,  by  which  all  members  of  the  University  arc  obliged  to 

lelong  to  some  College,  or  Hall should  be  annulled ;  and 

ftiat  liberty  be  given  for  the  extenaion  of  the  University,  as 
hrell  by  the  foundation  of  Halls,  as  by  permitting  members  of 
me  University,  under  due  superintendence,  to  live  in  private 
bdgings,  without  connection  with  a  College  or  Hall." 

This  last  recommendation  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  which 
Alas  met  with  any  thing  like  general  disapprobation  at  Oxford. 
'Tfet  it  is  backed  by  the  support  of  several  eminent  Tutors  and 
Professors.  It  is  a  very  great  change  ;  but,  we  believe,  it  ia  the 
only  means  of  reducing,  materially,  the  expense  of  Univer- 
sity residence.  The  new  "  Tutors'  Association,"  in  Oxford, 
declines,  we  find  by  the  recent  newspapers,  to  sanction  this 
plan ;  they  are  eager,  meantime,  for  the  institution  of  Halls 
of  various  kinds,  even  independent  of  the  existing  Colleges. 

The  Commissioners  further  advise, — 

t  all  oatbfl  imposed  by  College  statutes,  and  all  declarations 
list  change  in  statutes,  should  be  prahilnled  as  unlateful. 
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'^  That  all  Fellowships  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  members  of  the 
University,  wherever  bom,  provided  they  have  taken  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  can  produce  a  proper  certificate  of  character. . . 

'^  That  persons  elected  to  Fellowships  should  be  released  from  all 
restrictions  on  the  tenure  of  their  Fellowships,  arising  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  enter  into  holy  orders. .  .  .  That  it  would  be  expedient  to 
modify,  rather  than  remove,  the  restriction  arising  from  the  possession 
of  property ;  and  that  celibacy  should  still  continue  to  be  a  necessary 
condition  for  holding  Fellowships,  with  certain  specified  exceptions.'* 
[This  is  with  a  view  to  ensure  some  rapidity  of  succession ;  the  Fellows 
cannot  all  be  College  Tutors ;  in  many  cases,  Fellowships  are  mere 
subsidies  to  young  men  reading  for  the  bar,  or  otherwise  engaged  in 
study ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  such  benefices  should  change 
hands.] 

"That  all  Scholarships  should  be  thrown  open  to  your  Majesty's 
subjects  under  the  age  of  nineteen,  of  whatever  lineage  or  birthplace... 

"  That  college  revenues  should  be  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  avail- 
able for  the  education  of  the  University.  That,  for  this  purpose,  the 
Lectureships  ...  at  Corpus  Christi,  should  be  restored,  and  endowed 
with  revenues  from  the  College  funds,  sufficient  to  maintain  two  Pro- 
fessors ;  that  at  Magdalen . . .  six  should  be  created,  and  endowed,  for 
the  maintenance  of  six  Professore ;  that  at  Merton,  two ;  at  All 
Souls,  four,  or  more,  similar  endowments  should  be  made ;  to  which 
niifrht  be  added,  if  necessary,  one  at  New  College,  and  one  at  Queen's. 
That  these  Colleges  should  be  emi)owered  to  suppress,  either  for  a 
time,  or  altogether,  a  sulficieut  number  of  their  Fellowships,  in  order 
to  provide  for  these  endowments. . . . 

**  That  these  Professor-Fellows  should  not  be  elected  by  the  Colle^^e 
electors ;  but  that  such  Fellowships  should  follow  the  Professorships 
to  which  they  may  be  respectively  attached." 

To  throw  open  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  to  general 
competition  among  the  proficients  of  the  University ;  and  to 
appropriate  a  considerable  amount  of  College  property  to  the 
endowment  of  a  Professorial  body,  such  as  shall  supersede,  in 
some  degree,  the  College  Tutors,  —  such  is  the  design. 

To  the  principle  of  University  education  which  the  Com- 
missioners maintain  —  that  it  should  be  a  combination  of 
Professorial  and  Tutorial  teaching;  that  Professors  should, 
by  lecturing,  give  and  sustain  broad  and  elevated  views  of 
their  respective  subjects ;  and  that  Tutors,  in  smaller  classes, 
should  examine,  exercise,  and  discipline  the  students,  —  we 
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give  our  hearty  assent ;  and  should  uphold  it  as  true  for  all 
times  and  places.  It  does,  however,  seem  uncertain  how  far 
College  classes,  as  at  present  constituted,  will  be  a  successful 
form  of  the  second  mode  of  instruction.  Clever  boys  do  not 
go  all  to  one  College,  and  stupid  boys  all  to  another.  The 
Colleges  are  not  arranged  on  the  principle  of  proficiency,  as 
are  the  classes  in  a  school,  and  as  all  classes  should  be.  Is  it 
not  desirable  that  "  A,  a  proficient  at  Christ  Church,  should 
receive  instruction,  not  with  X  and  Y,  wwproficients  also  at 
Christ  Church,  but  B,  C,  and  D,  proficients  from  Balliol  ?  " 
While  agreeing  with  Mr.  Patteson  in  his  preference,  in  gene- 
ral, of  Tutorial  discipline  to  Professorial  deliveries,  we  can- 
not but  also  agree  with  Professor  Vaughan,  that,  though 
Tutors  should  continue,  as  now,  to  be  appointed  in  the  Col- 
leges, "  it  should  be  permitted  to  the  undergraduate  to  select 
his  own  Tutor  "  in  the  College,  "  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
instruct  him  in  his  own  particular  subject,  and  to  aid  him  in 
procuring  instruction  on  other  subjects,  either  in  College  or 

out  of  College It  might  be  permitted  to  any  Tutor  so 

appointed  to  teach  any  undergraduate^  of  any  College,  who 
might  wish  to  resort  to  him."  Without  this  reciprocity,  this 
commercium^  it  seems  doubtful  to  us  whether  the  system  of 
College  tuition  can  become  as  highly  effective  as  it  should  be. 
Doubtless,  the  restrictions  of  locality,  birth,  &c.,  have  hitherto 
been  the  great  causes  of  inefficiency;  upon  their  removal 
some  amelioration  will  undoubtedly  follow;  yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  words  will  not  be  occasionally  used,  simi- 
lar to  those  we  shall  quote,  relating  to  College  tuition  such  as 
it  has  been. 

"  I  shall  never  forget "  —  says  Mr.  Lowe,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  new  administration  in  England,  who,  for  some  years,  in  Oxford, 
exercised  the  duties  of  a  private  tutor,  taking,  as  he  says,  ten  successive 
pupils  in  ten  successive  hours,  day  sSter  day,  and  term  afler  term,  — 
"  I  shall  never  forget  the  distaste  with  which,  coming  from  the  top  of  a 
public  school,  I  commenced  construing,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  twenty- 
first  book  of  Livy.  This  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  mind.  A  boy 
(for  he  is  nothing  more)  finds  the  requisitions  of  College  incomparably 
easier  than  those  of  school ;  he  becomes  arrogant  and  conceited ;  the 
Tutorial  system  has  not  only  taught  him  nothing,  but  has  actually  given 
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him  no  idea  of  the  course  of  study  required  for  a  high  degree  ;  and,  in 
the  plenitude  of  ignorance  and  self-sufficiency,  he  wastes  at  least  one 
most,  valuable  year  in  idleness,  if  not  in  dissipation." 

Mr.  Lowe  is  entirely  for  private  tuition,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  continuance,  in  any  shape,  of  the  present  College  Tutorial 
System.  And  assuredly  it  is  true,  that  a  young  man,  coming 
up  from  the  top,  as  he  says,  of  a  great  public  school,  after 
studying  some  three  years,  perhaps,  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  a  ripe  and  distinguished  scholar,  does  feel  rather  degraded 
when  he  finds  himself  seated,  perhaps,  by  the  side  of  some 
school-fellow  whom  he  had  only  known  as  far  below  him  in 
the  school  classes,  to  move  slowly  through  some  familiar 
classic.  Assuredly,  it  is,  or  was,  the  natural  course  of  the 
student,  ambitious  of  distinction,  to  evade,  as  much  as  possible, 
most  of  his  College  lectures,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
true  elevation  of  University  studies,  and  practise  himself  for 
competition  with  the  most  formidable  rival  scholars,  under  the 
charge  —  unintermitted,  if  he  can  afford  it  —  of  an  able  pri- 
vate tutor.  With  him,  he  will  read,  in  his  first  year,  for  the 
Latin  University  Scholarship  ;  in  his  second,  for  the  Ireland ; 
in  his  third,  for  his  Degree.     So,  at  least,  it  used  to  be. 

litit  ns,  however,  listen  to  another  voice.  "  I  went  to 
Oxford,''  says  a  private  narrative,  to  which  we  liave  access, 
'*  from  the  sixth  form  (the  highest  class)  of  a  public  school. 
I  had  at  tliat  time  read  all  Thucydides,  except  the  sixth  and 
seventh  books ;  the  six  first  books  of  Herodotus ;  the  early 
books  of  eacli  author,  I  had  done  at  least  three  times  over.  I 
had  read  five  plays,  I  think,  of  Sophocles,  four  of  ^Eschylus  — 
several  of  these  two  or  three  times  over ;  four,  perhaps,  or 
five,  of  Euripides ;  considerable  portions  of  Aristoplianes ; 
nearly  all  the  Odyssey  ;  only  about  a  third  of  the  Iliad,  but 
that  several  times  over ;  one  or  two  dialogues  of  Plato  —  the 
Phcedo,  I  remember,  was  one  ;  not  quite  all  Virgil  ;  all 
Horace ;  a  good  deal  of  Livy  and  Tacitus  ;  a  considerable 
portion  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  two  or  three  books  of  his 
Ethics ;  besides,  of  course,  other  things.  I  mention  these, 
because  they  have  to  do  with  Oxford.  I  had  been  used  to 
do  my  very  best  in  translating  in  the  class.  We  were  not 
marked ;  but  expressions  of  approbation,  graduated  carefully, 
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and  invariably  given  by  the  rule  so  formed,  were  quite  sure  to 
let  every  boy  know  how  he  had  done  his  part.  The  more 
dlligeiit  used  to  listen  with  eagerncas  for  note  and  comment; 
I  *he  idlest  amongat  us  were  considerably  afraid  of  reprimand. 
^~Ve  were  wont,  moreover,  to  do  three  long  origiiial  exercises 
I  singly,  and  marked  by  a  regular  scale.  To  fall  below  26,  1 
I  every  week,  out  of  echool.  These  were  looked  over  with  us 
I  used  to  consider  latterly  a  dis-grace ;  to  attain  28,  a  very 
I  ^eat  piece  of  honor.  I  knew  perfectly  well  when  I  did  ill, 
I'bnd  when  I  did  well. 

"  No  words,  not  even  those  of  Mr,  Lowe,  can  express  the 
l-ttmount  of  the  change  which  I  experienced  on  entering  the 
I  lecture-rooms  of  my  College  —  though  confessedly  one  of  the 
[  Ttry  best  in  Oxford  —  and  on  embarking  npon  the  course  of 
I  "University  study.     Had  I  not  read  pretty  nearly  all  the  books  ? 
Was  I  to  go  on,  keeping  up  my  Latin  prose  writers,  for  three 
years  more  ?     Logic  and  Ethics  had  some  little  novelty ;  there 
I  was  a  little  extra  scholarship  to  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  Col- 
I  lege  lectures.    But  that  was  the  utmost.    I  should  have  wished 
I  "to  take  to  Mathematics,  which  I  had  hitlierto  rather  neglected ; 
\  'but  Mathematics  alone  would  not  lead  to  a  Fellowship,  and  I 
J  did  not  feel  any  certainty  that  I  could  stand  the  strain  of  work 
I  for  a  "  Double-First."     I  had  been  pretty  well  sated  of  distinc- 
'tion.'i  and  competitions  at  school;  I  would  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed with  any  thing  more  of  success  in  this  kind,  always 
excepting  the  £200  a  year  of  the  Fellowship.     What  I  wanted 

I  was  to  ait  down  to  happy,  unimpeded  prosecution  of  some  new 
'Subject  or  subjects;  surely,  there  were  more  in  the  domain  of 
'knowledge,  than  that  Latin  and  Greek  which  I  had  been  wan- 
•dering  about  in  for  the  last  ten  years.  Surely,  there  were 
■other  accompli shmeuts  to  be  mastered,  besides  the  composi- 
"tion  of  Iambics  and  Ciceronian  prose.  If  there  were,  however, 
they  existed  not  for  me.  There  were  the  daily  lectures  in  the 
■morning,  which  I  did  not  like  to  miss,  (and,  indeed,  could 
■hardly  have  missed,  to  any  profitable  extent) ;  nor  yet,  if  I 
"attended  tliem,  to  neglect  to  prepare  them.  The  daily  Jec- 
'tnres  now,  and  the  weary  reexamination  in  Classics  three 
■•years  alicad!  An  infinite  lassitude  and  impatience,  which  I 
fww  reflected  in  the  faces  of  others,  quickly  began  to  infect 
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me.  Quausque  Latin  prose  1  Though  we  should  gain  hj  il 
prizes  and  honors  academical,  beyond  all  acadenuoal  egamph, 
it  would  not  the  less  certainly  be  a  mere  shame  aad  waste  of 
strength  to  make  the  effort.  I  did  go  on,  for  duty's  sake,  and 
for  discipline  and  docility,  sadly  doing  Latin  prose;  hot, 
except  in  docility,  profiting  but  little.  Conld  I  only  have 
hoped  to  get  through  the  whole  business  in  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half's  time,  and  then  to  be  free  to  do  wha^  before  that  if 
over,  one  never  does,  study  !  Some  pleasure,  too,  there  woold 
have  been,  even  in  that  old  Greek  and  Latin,  conld  one  but 
have  been  free  to  pasture  freely,  following  a  natoral  instiiicl^ 
upon  its  fairly  extensive  field.  But  no ;  if  one  did  any  things 
one  must ''  get  up  "  the  books  for  the  Schools,  and  they  were — 
three  years  ahead.  Even  the  present  alteration  in  the  statute, 
by  which  the  suffering  pilgrim  is  allowed  to  lay  down  a  por- 
tion of  his  classical  burden  at  the  feet  of  the  examiners,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  appears  to  me  insoflSioient ;  ever 
so  much  classics  and  theology  still  remain  behind,  to  be  ca^ 
ried  on,  as  before,  to  the  end  of  the  third  year.  No  proper 
emancipation,  no  true  admission  to  the  rights  of  manly  read- 
ing, is  given,  until  the  moment  when,  for  most,  it  comes  too 
late. 

"  The  masters  of  the  public  schools  have,  it  is  tme,  been  in 
fault ;  they  have  pushed  on  their  pupils  too  hastily ;  have  pre- 
pared them  prematurely  for  the  ultimate  honors  of  the  degree ; 
have  neglected  the  ^neid  and  the  Iliad  for  the  sake  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  the  Ethics.  Yet  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
this  very  examination  in  Ethics,  &c.,  used  to  be  passed,  not 
so  many  years  ago,  by  young  men  not  a  bit  older  than  the 
boys  at  the  top  of  the  public  schools.  Arnold  took  his  First  at 
nineteen,  Peel  his  "  Double-First "  at  twenty.  Surely,  after 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  it  is  really  time  that  this  school- 
boy love  of  racing,  this  empty  competition,  should  be  checked. 
There  is  less,  a  great  deal,  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much,  at  Oxford.  For  the  prelinu- 
nary  discipline  of  boys,  I  grant  it  to  be  needful;  to  carry  it 
forward  into  the  very  years  of  legal  manhood,  appears  to  me 
a  most  foolish  and  ill-advised  innovation.  The  existing 
change  I  cannot  account  sufficient;   every  one,  asJi>efore, 
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"must  do  his  litcrte  humaniores.  Still,  if  four  subsianiial  dfpart- 
mcnta  were  once  really  and  fairly  tstablislied  for  the  tliird  year, 
I  am  happy  in  the  belief  that,  no  one  would  think  so  very  much 
of  high  honors  in  any  one  of  them.  Examinations  are  nsefnl 
things,  and  the  stricter  they  arc,  the  better;  and  the  reaolte, 
I  suppose,  can  hardly  be  made  public  without  some  honor 
attendingthcm.  Bnt  by  the  great  principle,  "  divide  et  impera" 
wc  shall,  I  hope,  overpower  much  of  this  pernicious  tlistinc- 
tion.  We  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  young  men  whether  they 
really  know  what  they  think  they  know,  without  declaring 
them,  {di  meliora .')  to  themselves  and  all  the  world,  to  be  the 
cleverest  men  in  Oxford.  Examinations,  I  repeat,  are  essen- 
tial ;  but  no  examinations  will  do  much  good  unless  there  be, 
independent  and  irrespective  of  them,  a  real  inward  taste,  and 
liking,  and  passion,  shall  I  say,  not  for  competitive  effort  and 
distinction,  but  for  study,  and  the  subjects  themselves  of 
study.  Examinations  are  sadly  apt  to  impair  this  spring 
of  happy  spontaneity:  konos,  indeed,  a/it  arles,  but  not  that 
honor  which  attends  the  success  of  the  race-horse ;  which  tes- 
tifies to  a  mere  personal  and  comparative  superiority.  Far 
more  grateful,  and  of  far  higher  value  than  any  such  popular 
plaudit,  is,  to  the  faithful  student,  the  strictly  plain  and  severely 
true  ascertainment,  not  of  whom  he  has  beat,  but  of  what  he 
has  done :  the  real  desideratum  for  him  is  the  exact  and  wcll- 
considcred  verdict  of  an  accomplished  judge  of  details;  to 
details  and  separate  branches,  therefore,  —  not  to  aggregates  of 
studies,  but  to  distinct  studies,  —  should  examinations  be 
applied.  Qiwt  homines,  lot  studia;  quot  stvdia,  tot  ezamtna- 
tioiies ;  Have  as  many  as  you  please  ;  the  more  they  are  in 
number,  the  less  imposing  they  are  singly;  multiply  them 
indefinitely.  Only,  of  all  Senior  Wranglers,  Medallists,  and 
even  "  Double-Firsts,"  let  us  be  fairly  and  finally  rid.'' 

This  extract  may  restore  us  to  our  general  subject,  —  the 
stndies  of  the  University.  The  defects  which  we  have 
observed  in  them,  and  of  which  wc  are  here  reminded,  may 
be  thus  recapitulated. 

k  1.  The  sameness  and  narrowness  of  their  subjects,  identi- 
~i  as  they  arc  with  those  already  well  taught  at  the  public 
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ftie  sameness  and  narrowness  complained  of,  in  the  subjects 
iof  study,  evils  which  are  fully  acknowledged  in  the  Report, 

lomelhing  lias  already  been  done  by  the  University  itself ;  and 

1  account  of  it  has  been  given  in  this  Review.     The  Com- 

Imissibners  carry  the  change  yet  farther  out,   and  oflfer  the 

I  student,  in   his  third   year,  a  very  considerable   latitude  of 

■  election  in  his  subjects.  After  an  examination  at  the  end  of 
i,1iis  second  year,  he  will  be  allowed  to  lay  aside,  if  he  chooses, 
|his  classics,  and  to  devote  himself  fo  the  school  of  theology; 

Hie  school  of  mental   philusopliy ;   to  oriental  and  modern 
Buropean  languages;  to  jurisprudence,  history,  and  political 

Btconomy;  to  mathematical,  or  to  physical  science.  An 
examination  in  some  one  of  these  various  subjects  will  test 
his  proficiency  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  and  complete  his 
qualiBcation  for  his  Bachelor's  degree.  This  method,  it  is  pre- 
snmed,  will  also  mitigate  the  evil  effects  considered  to  attach  to 
a  single  final  examination  in  an  aggregate  of  subjects,  and 
will  discourage  the  student  from  exhausting  his  strength  upon 

t.  oxeitionti  for  mere   distinction ;    or  vitiating  his  studies   by 

ktmbita  of  cram,  mnemonic  tricks,  and  the  like  dishonesties. 
To  exclude,  by  a  severe  entrance  examination,  the  idlers 
ind  the  dunces  ;  to  test  the  merits  of  the  various  preparatory 

f'Khools  by  a  classification  of  the  pupils  whom  they  send  up; 

■  «nd  to  olFer  large  pecuniary  aid  to  diligent  and  promising 
I  students  who  require  it,  —  such  would  be  the  object  in  thelirat 
J  Btage.  To  complete  the  school  studies  under  University 
■4xiition,  and  to  test  the  result  in  a  general  examination,  would 

■  be  the  next  step.  This  once  effected,  the  student  would  be 
Eleft  free,  under  the  direction  chiefly  of  Professors,  to  pursue, 
■according  to  his  taste  or  his  views  in  life,  any  subject  that  he 
r  chose.  His  diligence  and  his  success  in  this  study  of  predi- 
lection would  be  approved  in  one  more  concluding,  profes- 

[  Borial  examination.  He  would  now,  with  his  University 
t  title,  be  dismissed  for  actual  service  of  life  ;  but  to  any  highly 
l:kccompU3hed  and  proficient  Bachelor  of  Arts,  some  wealthy 
tGoltege  would  be  pretty  certain  to  offer  an  income  of  1000 
■dollars  per  annum,  as  a  subsidy  during  his  professional 
^tudies,  or  a  premium  to  tempt  iiim  to  service  as  a  University 
teacher. 
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The  entrance  examination  and  the  Scholarahips ;  tutorial 
and  professorial  teaching ;  the  completion  of  the  school  stn- 
dies ;  and  the  commencement,  with  full  freedom  of  choice, 
of  the  after-studies ;  the  examinations  testing  both ;  and  the 
Fellowships  rewarding  mature  proficiency,  —  these  items,  in 
respect  of  studies,  constitute  the  ideal  presented  in  the  Oxford 
Report.  Such  a  system  really  bears  the  appearance  of  being  for 
the  nineteenth  century,  and,  for  the  English  race,  as  fair  an 
ideal  as  can  be  reasonably  expected ;  an  ideal  that  may  be 
kept  in  sight  under  social  circumstances  quite  di£ferent  from 
those  of  England.  A  University  is  not  necessarily  a  finishing 
school  for  the  sons  of  richer  people ;  it  may  be  a  finishing 
school  for  those,  whatever  their  parentage  or  private  means, 
who  are  worth  the  pains  and  expense  of  a  finished  and  com- 
plete education.  If  this  country,  in  her  public  schools,  pos- 
sesses a  means  for  discovering,  in  all  parts  and  places,  the 
most  promising  boys,  is  it  not  all  the  more  incumbent  upon 
her  to  give  these  chosen  individuals  that  which,  in  other 
places  is  offered  at  random  to  a  class,  or  section  of  society,  * — 
a  really  high  culture,  an  education  worthy  of  the  name  ?  It 
would  be  well,  no  doubt,  could  we  really  hope  really  to  edu- 
cate all ;  but  time  is  wanting,  if  not  money.  We  cannot 
have  all  our  boys  studying  and  learning  till  they  are  twenty 
years  old.  But  arc  we,  therefore,  disabled  from  picking  out 
for  this  benefit,  not  the  richest,  but  the  fittest;  and  giving 
them  this  benefit  in  its  fullest  measure  ?  The  American 
Republic  does  not  appear  to  be  wholly  unfitted  for  the  exist- 
ence of  institutions  aiming  at  the  highest  ends,  and  using  all 
the  means,  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  learned  European 
Universities.  Might  not  a  University  exist  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  sliould  combine,  with  the  freedom  and 
openness  of  the  French  and  German  institutions,  the  strict 
requirements  and  thorough-going  discipline,  and  the  munifi- 
cent aids  and  rewards,  which  are  found  in  those  of  England, 
or  are,  at  any  rate,  aspired  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Oxford 
Commission  ? 
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I  Art.  V. —  1.  A  Faggot  of  French   Slicks,  or  Paris  in  1S51. 

By   Sir    Fh4Ncis   Head,    Author   of  "  Bubbles   from   the 

Bruiiiien  of  Nasaan."     New  York  :    G,  P.  Putnam.     1853. 

12mo.  pp.  495. 
3.  Parisian  Sig-kls  and  French  Principles,  seen  through  Ameri' 

can  Spectacles.   New  York :  Harpere.   1852.   12nio.  pp.  264, 
3.   Claret  and   Olives ;  from  t/ic    Garonne  to  the  HJione,     By 

ANota  B.  Reach.     Now  York  :  G.  I'.  Putnam. 


I       We  have  upon  our  tabic  half  a  dozen  books  describing 

Tecent  travels  in  Europe,  or  a  residence  in  some  of  its  cities. 

None  of  them  arc  absolntciy  intolerable,  and  a  raoiety,  at 

least,  by  their  vivacity,  and  tb«  solid  information  given  in 

them,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  the  field,  which  has  been 

I  worked  so  long,  is  by  no  means  yet  exhauf<tcd.     The  world 

I  was  never  half  bo  well  known  as  it  is  at  present ;  yet  curiosity 

yiwas  never  more   keen.      Wherever  there  are  men  and  the 

arks  of  men,  there  will  be  something  worth  tlie  seeing  and 

I  She  telling.     What  is  wanted  is  the  intelligent  eye  and  the 

i (Comprehending  mind.     With  these,  Europe,  even  in  its  best 

T'known  portions,  —  through  the  changing  scenes  of  its  actual 

Iflfife,  the  progress  of  its  arts,  the  condition  of  its  people,  and 

1  its  pleasing  or  sorrowfol  memories, — is  still  fresh  and  inex- 

,  haustibte. 

Foremost  in  our  list,  we  have  placed  that  veteran  traveller 
and  sight-seer,  Sir  Francis  Head.     If  Sir  Francis  knew  how 
much  we  admire  his  books,  we  almost  think  (though  that  is 
saying  much)  that  his  feelings  towards  the  American  Repub- 
lic would  become  somewhat  gentler  and  kinder.     His  political 
opinions  do  not  come  near  enough  to  annoy  ns,  while  we 
enjoy,  with  a  keen  relish,  the  felicity  of  his  descriptions,  and 
the  huraor,  grace,  and  vigor  of  his  style.     Nay,  more,  we  have 
Htravelled  so  often  and  so  far  with  him,  as  to  have  formed  a 
bUnd  of  personal  attachment,  which,  we  trust,  may  not  be 
rdisturbcd.     From  the  delightful  "  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen," 
I'^with  its  quaint,  half  deprecatory  motto  —  "  Bubble,  (bobbel, 
utcA)  any  thing  which  wants  solidity  and  firmness.     {John- 
34* 
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imis  Dictkmaryr)  —  Aovm  to  the  -FaCTOt,"  and  indoding 
the   more  recent  work  on  Ireland,  we  find  evcrrwhere   the 

m 

-a me  fre^hne««.  the  same  vividness  of  narration,  and  the  same 
{rood  9^nf*e.  The  -  Babbles  "^  are  not  altosether  empty  and 
frteile :  the  Faggot  is  not  wholly  composed  of  dry  and  crooked 

.'*tiek«. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure  in  the  present  book,  is 
the  adrnirr^ble  manner  in  which  the  author  daguerreotypes  the 
«cerK.-s  of  rh*^-  itjiv  capital.    He  is  specific  and  exact.     Objects 
uyf'.o  and  hniftll.  evf-ry  thing  i?bithin  the  limits  of  his  picture,  is 
pairit^'d  as  if  by  the  ?un.     Whether  it  be  Louis   Xapoleon 
at^^nrlini'  High  Mfiss  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  or  the  killing 
of  fi  poor  hor^e  or  a  fat  pig,  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  or 
th"  Mont  i\f',  PicTr.  the  glories  of  the  Madeleine,  or  the  dis- 
giirtirig  horrors  of  the  Morgue,  the  pencil  is  equally  faithfoL 
W'f  have  here  the  actual  life  of  Paris  in  the  year  1S51,  so  far 
as  a  busy  and  obser\'ing  man  could  see  it  in  three  weeks. 
The  facts  are  often  homely,  but  they  are  valuable  as  the  mate- 
rial  for  opinions.     What  would  we  not  give  for  a  picture, 
frqually  thorough  and  impartial,  of  Paris  under  Charles  IX. 
or  Henry  IV. !    Travellers  often  mistake  in  supposing  nothing 
to  hf,  worthy  of  description  but  the  grand,  the  solemn,  and 
thf  nniiHiiJiI.     It  is  rather  the  common  and  the  lowly  that  we 
an-  riio.-t  igrionirit  of.  and  desire  most  to  know;  —  how   the 
p'Ofilf;   livr*,  th'-ir   habits,  occupations,  the  subject   of    their 
!|ioiij(hts.  tlifir  amusements,  their  education,  their  morality. 
All  th^'se  things  are  given,  both  by  Sir  Francis  and  the  anonv- 
Ffions  American;  and,  what  is  important  to  observe,  in  neither 
cfi.-r-  are  tliey  taken  indiscriminately,  or  without  a  plan.      The 
farts  selected  are  characteristic,  and  are  grouped  so  as  to  illus- 
trate the  dispositions  and  pursuits  of  the  people.     Our  coun- 
tryman (rvid(intly  sees  with  his  own  eyes,  and  speaks  without 
rescr\(j.     We  sliall  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  compact  and 
ainnsing  volume  ;  but  our  first  duty  is  with  the  "  Faggot.'* 

Sir  Francis  tc^ils  us,  that,  having  provided  himself  with  a 
i«-\v  letters  of  introduction,  which,  however,  he  did  not  use,  he 
left  f  iondon  ca  route  for  Paris,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
April,  A.  1).  iHol.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  same  night,  he  was 
••  dead  and  buried,"  (that  is,  dead  to  the  world,  and  buried  in 


^ 
^ 


i. 
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feathers),  at  Dover;  at  five  o'clock  the  next  raorniDg,  he  took 
the  steam-packet  to  cross  the  Channel ;  at  six  o'clock  and 
fojty-five  minutes,  be  was  in  Culais,  and  towards  evening,  the 
3un  yet  two  or  three  hours  high  above  the  western  horizon,  he 
took  his  place,  with  great  satisfaction,  at  the  table  tT/iile  of 
Meurice's  Hotel,  at  Paris.  That  very  evening  he  began  his 
snr.-ey  of  the  strange  and  pleasant  sights  of  the  great  toy- 
shop and  museum,  Paris;  and  for  three  weeks,  excepting 
when  the  prescriptions  of  a  celebrated  occuUst  kept  him  con- 
fined to  his  room,  which  was  for  a  few  hours  daily,  did  not 
cease  prying  into  ail  the  strange  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
place,  taking  notes,  observing  with  a  keen  and  practised  eye, 
'  Betting  down  distances  and  nuuibers  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy;—  in  short,  with  most  commendable  diligence,  which 
must  have  made  his  three  weeks  any  thing  but  a  mere  recrea- 
tion, gathered  and  arranged  thia  Faggot,  "  to  enliven  fora  few 
moments  an  English  fireside." 

In  making  a  selection  of  topics  for  his  light  sketches,  he  covers 
a  broad  field ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  which  evidently  draw 
out  his  affections,  and  there  are  some  whose  omission  is  a 
little  singular.  It  is  the  outward  and  visible  objects  which  he 
most  carefully  inquires  about,  hardly-ever  the  moral  character 
or  condition,  the  state  of  popular  education,  or  of  popular 
literature,  although  these  we  suppose  to  be  peculiarly  neces- 
sary in  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  French 
with  fairness.  He  looks  with  most  interest  to  the  state  of 
the  army,  the  operation  of  the  railroads,  and  the  condition 
and  management  of  the  horses.  We  cannot  tell  how  many 
short,  little,  "punchy"  horses  attracted  his  attention.  His 
very  first  "  stroll "  was  to  the  "  General  Association  of  Omni- 
busses,"  whose  magnificent  stables  he  carefully  describes,  and 
the  history  of  whose  inmates  ho  follows,  till,  worn  out  and 
good  for  nothing  else,  they  arc  ^ven  to  the  Equarrisseitr,  and 
are  slaughtered.  Of  the  railways,  he  describes,  with  much 
minuteness,  the  Great  Northern,  and  that  leading  to  Lyons; 
while,  as  respects  the  army  and  matters  connected  with  it,  he 
devotes  a  chapter  each  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Military 
Models,  the  Musce  de  I'Artillcric,  Eeole  Polylechnique,  Eeole 
Nationate  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  Les  Casernes,  Eeole    Spi^- 
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ciale  Militairc  de  St.  Cyr,  Ecole  d'Etat  Major,  and  a  grand 
military  review  held  by  Louis  Napoleon ;  nor  can  we  name 
the  book  which  contains  information  on  these  topics,  so  minate 

and  so  trustworthy. 

The  prevailing  opinion  respecting  all  that  he  saw,  from  the 
Pre5*ident  of  the  late  Republic,  down  to  the  chiffonnier  claw- 
ing open  with  his  stick  the  heaps  of  refuse  in  the  street,  is  one 
of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  He  only  once  or  twice  met  with 
a  disagreeable  incident,  or  found  a  condition  of  things  to  pro* 
vokc  a  censure.  The  order,  regularity,  and  certainty  with 
which  every  ordinary  matter  pertaining  to  social  life  is  con- 
ducted, the  scientific  exactness  of  all  public  arrangements, 
the  efficiency  of  the  police,  the  drill,  the  discipline,  and  gym- 
nastic expertness  of  the  soldiers,  the  cleanly,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  merciful  routine  of  the  abattoirs^  —  every  thing,  in 
fact,  that  public  law  or  police  regulation  can  touch,  seems 
worthy  of  the  praise  so  frankly  bestowed.  One  great  evil, 
however,  now  no  more,  comes  in  for  censure,  direct  or  implied, 
wherever  seen ;  namely,  the  Republic^  with  its  obtrusive  sym- 
bols, and  its  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity "  flaunting  on 
flags  raised  alike  upon  churches,  prisons,  and  cemeteries.  For 
this  there  is  everywhere  a  sarcasm.  It  is  only  "  thirty  dyers, 
with  black  faces,  throats,  and  hands,  with  bent  knees,  bent 
(»lbows,  bent  backs,  large,  round,  open  eyes,  and  protruding 
chins,  in  attitude  like  tall,  zinc,  crooked  chimney-pots,"  that 
shout,  when  the  President  is  going  to  the  review,  "  Vii*e  fa 
RepiibUfjifc,^^  and  even  they  are  hired  to  do  so.  The  others 
shout  Vive  Napoleon,  The  Republic  was  only  "  provisional,*' 
and  they  have  now  "  changed  all  that."  But  our  author  WTote 
in  iSol,  six  months  and  more  before  the  Coup  irEtat.  Louis 
Napoleon  receives  ample  justice  from  him,  if  justice  means 
unciualitied  resj)ect  and  praise.  He  is  evidently  the  man  for 
the  times,  the  man  for  France,  —  cool,  sagacious,  silent,  obser\-- 
ing.  religious,  patrioiic.  There  is  an  apology  even  (we  must 
confess  it  sounds  rather  droll)  for  universal  suflVage  in  his 
favor,  since  it  is  an  appeal  from  the  corrupted  few  to  the 
honest,  patriotic,  upright  many.  The  admission  of  a  possible 
good  from  so  bad  a  source,  is  justified  only  as  an  extreme 
exception,  to  be  allowed  once,  and  thenceforth  to  be  never 
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heard  of.  Sitting  astride  the  wall  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  where 
the  little  Jews'  burying-ground  lies  separate  from  the  great 
and  common  cemetery,  ^e  goes  off  into  a  protest  against  the 
policy  of  allowing  the  Jews  a  scat  in  parliament ;  and  flying 
along  the  rails  towards  England,  he  cannot  help  indulging  a 
few  last  flings  against  America  and  republics  in  general, 
extended  suffrage  and  voting  by  ballot.  He  is  "  true  blue " 
to  the  last,  and  only  seemed  for  a  moment  to  veer  round 
when  the  voting  which  pleased  him  was  really  an  abnegation 
of  freedom. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  these  political  opinions,  heartily 
entertained,  do  not  disturb  the  pleasure  with  which  we  read 
the  book  ;  and  we  hasten  to  give,  all  that  our  space  will  allow, 
an  extract  or  two  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  In  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  odd  subjects  touched  upon,  as  well  as  to 
present  pictures  from  the  two  extremes  of  animal  and  intel- 
lectual life,  we  will  select  from  the  chapters  entitled  "  Abattoir 
des  Cochons,'^^  and  "  The  National  Assembly."  The  Abattoir 
is  situated  beyond  the  Barriere  de  Montmartre,  and  is 
inclosed  within  a  high  wall,  forming  a  square  of  about  450 
feet  a  side.  On  entering  within  this  outer  wall,  our  author 
found  himself  repulsed  by  the  guardian  of  the  establishment, 
who  announced  to  him  that  it  was  at  present  the  property  of 
a  private  company,  and  no  one  could  be  admitted  without  an 
order.  A  skilful  and  eloquent  statement  of  the  case,  and 
especially,  an  appeal  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  stranger,  effect- 
ually touched  the  heart  of  the  "  c/zq/*,"  who  forthwith  conducted 
him  into  the  interior. 

"  We  now  reached  a  long  building,  one  story  high,  not  at  all  unlike 
a  set  of  hunting  stables;  and  on  door  No.  1  being  opened,  I  saw 
before  me  a  chamber  ventilated  like  a  brewhouse,  with  a  window  at 
each  end,  and  paved  with  flag-stones,  the  further  half  of  which  was 
covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  straw,  as  sweet,  clean,  and  unstained 
as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  flail  of  the  thresher.  Upon  this  whole- 
some bed  there  lay  extended,  fast  asleep,  two  enormous  white  hogs, 
evidently  too  fat  even  to  dream.  They  belonged  to  no  political  party; 
had  no  wants ;  no  cares ;  no  thoughts ;  no  more  idea  of  to-morrow 
than  if  they  had  been  dead,  smoked,  and  salted.  I  never  before  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  any   of  their  species  so  clearly ;  for  in  Eng- 
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land,  if,  with  bended  back  and  bent  knees,  an  inquisitive  man  goes 
to  look  into  that  little  low  dormitory  called  a  stj,  the  animal,  if  lean, 
with  a  noise  between  a  bark  and  a  grunt,  will  probably  jump  over  him ; 
or  if  fat,  he  lies  so  covered  up,  that  the  intruder  has  no  space  to  con- 
template him ;  whereas,  if  the  two  pigs  lying  before  me  Imd  been  in 
my  own  study,  I  could  not  have  seen  them  to  greater  advantage. 

**  Without  disturbing  them,  my  conductor  closed  the  door,  and  we 
then  entered  Nos.  2,  .*>,  and  4,  which  I  found  to  be  equally  clean,  and 
in  which  were  lying,  in  diflerent  attitudes,  pigs  of  various  sizc«,  all  pla- 
cidly enjoying  the  sort  of  apoplectic  slumber  I  have  described.  Mj 
conductor  would  kindly  have  opened  the  remainder  of  the  doors,  but 
as  I  had  seen  suflicient  to  teach  me,  what  in  England  will  be  discre- 
dited, namely,  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  pigsty  without  any  disagree- 
able smell,  I  begged  him  not  to  trouble  himself  by  doing  so  ;  and  he 
accordingly  was  conducting  me  across  the  open  square  when  I  met  seve- 
ral men,  each  wheeling  in  a  barrow  a  large  jet-black  dead  pip,  the  skin 
of  which  appeared  to  be  slightly  mottled  in  circles.  As  they  passed  me 
there  passed  also  a  slight  whifl*  of  smoke  ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
asking  a  few  questions  on  the  subject,  when  I  found  myself  within  the 
great  slaughter-house  of  the  establishment,  —  a  large  bam,  the  walls 
and  roof  of  which  were  as  black  as  soot.  The  inside  of  the  door,  also 
black,  was  lined  with  iron.  The  floor  wjis  covered  for  several  inches 
with  burnt  black  straw,  and  upon  it  lay,  here  and  there,  a  large  black 
lump,  of  the  shajjc  of  a  huge  hog,  which  it  really  was,  covered  over 
with  the  ashes  of  the  straw  that  had  just  been  used  to  burn  Lis  coat 
from  his  bod  v. 

"  III  vain  I  lookoil  beneath  my  feet  and  around  me  to  discover  the 
exact  spots  where  all  this  murder  had  been  committed  ;  but  nowhere 
could  I  discover  a  pool,  slop,  or  the  smallest  vestige  of  blood,  or  .any- 
thing at  all  rcsenihling  it.  In  short,  the  whole  floor  was  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  dry,  crisp,  black,  charred  remains  of  burnt  straw.  It  was 
certainly  an  odd-looking  place  ;  but  no  one  could  have  guessed  it  to  be 
a  slaughter-house. 

*•  There  was  another  mystery  to  be  accounted  for.  In  England,  when 
anybody  in  one's  little  village,  from  the  worthy  rector  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  down  to  the  little  ale-house  keeper  at  the  bottom,  kills  a  pig, 
the  animal,  who  has  no  idea  of  "letting  concealment,  like  a  worm  in 
the  bud,  prey  on  his  damask  cheek,"  invariably  explains,  seriatim,  to 
every  person  in  the  parish  —  dissenters  and  all  —  not  only  the  trans- 
action, but  every  circum>tance  relating  to  it;  and  accordingly,  whether 
you  are  very  busily  writing,  reading,  thinking,  or  talking  about  nothing 
at  all  to  ladies  in  bonnets  sitting  on  your  sofa  to  pay  you  a  morning 
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visit,  you  know,  and  they  know,  perfectly  well  —  though  it  is  not 
deemed  at  all  fashionable  to  notice  it  —  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  —  in  short,  the  whole  progress  of  the  deed  ;  for,  first  of  all,  a  little 
petulant  noise  proclaims  that  somebody  somewhere  is  trying  to  catch  a 
pig ;  then  the  animal  begins,  all  at  once,  with  the  utmost  force  of  his 
lungs,  to  squall  out,  *  They  have  caught  me :  —  they  are  pulling  at 
me:  —  they  are  trying  to  trip  me  up:  —  a  fellow  is  kneeling  upon 
me :  —  they  are  going  to  make  what  they  call  pork  of  me.  O  dear ! 
they  have  done  for  me  ! '  (the  sound  gets  weaker)  *  I  feel  exceedingly 
unwell;  —  Tm  getting  faint;  —  fainter;  —  fainter  still,  —  I  shan't  be 
able  to  squall  much  longer ! '  (a  long  pause.)  ^  This  very  long  little 
squall  is  my  last,  —  'T  is  all  over,  —  I  am  dying  —  I'm  dying  —  I'm 
dying :  .  .  .  I'm  dead  ! ' 

"  Now,  during  the  short  period  I  had  been  in  the  establishment,  all 
the  pigs  before  me  had  been  killed  ;  and  although  I  had  come  for  no 
other  earthly  purpose  but  to  look  and  listen  ;  although,  ever  since  I 
had  entered  the  gate,  I  had  —  to  confess  the  truth  —  expected  to  hear 
a  squall ;  it  was  surprising  I  had  not  heard  one ;  —  I  was  not  only 
ready,  but  really  anxious,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  shorthand-writer,  to 
have  inserted  in  my  notebook,  in  two  lines  of  treble  and  bass,  the  small- 
est quaver  or  demisemiquaver  that  should  reach  my  ears,  yet  I  had  not 
heard  the  slightest  sound  of  discontent !  However,  while  I  was  en- 
grossed with  these  serious  reflections,  I  heard  some  footsteps  outside ; 
a  man  within  opened  the  door  slightly,  and  through  the  aperture,  in 
trotted,  looking  a  little  wild,  a  large  loose  pig,  whose  white,  clean,  deli- 
cate skin,  physically  as  well  as  morally,  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  black  ruins  around  him. 

*'  In  a  few  seconds  he  stopped ;  —  put  his  snout  down  to  the  charred 
ground  to  smell  it ;  did  not  seem  to  like  it  at  all ;  —  looked  around 
him ;  —  then,  one  after  another,  at  the  superintendent,  at  me,  and  the 
three  men  in  blouses;  —  appeared  mistrustful  of  us  all;  —  and,  not 
knowing  which  of  us  to  dislike  most,  stood  as  if  to  keep  us  all  at  bay. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  assumed  this  theatrical  attitude  than  a 
man  who,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  had  been  holding  in  both 
hands  the  extremity  of  a  long  thin-handled  round  wooden  mallet, 
walked  up  to  him  from  behind,  and  striking  one  blow  on  his  forehead, 
the  animal,  without  making  the  smallest  noise,  rolled  over  on  the  black, 
charred  dust,  senseless,  and,  excepting  a  slight  convulsive  kick  of  his 
upper  hind  leg,  motionless.  Two  assistants  immediately  stepped  for- 
ward, one  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  the  other  with  a  sort  of  iron  frying- 
pan,  which  he  put  under  the  pig's  neck ;  his  throat  was  then  cut ;  not 
a  drop  of  blood  was  spilled ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  completely  ceased 
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to  flow,  il  was  poured  from  tli(3  frying-pan  into  a  pail,  where  it  was 
stirred  by  a  stick,  which  caused  it  to  remain  fluid."     Fag.  pp.  93  —  95. 

This  is  indeed  a  scene  which  none  but  Sir  Francis  would 
think  of  describing,  and  none  but  he  could  describe  so  well. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Assembly,  whose  proceedings  may 
prove  more  interesting.  By  a  private  ticket,  Sir  Francis  was 
ushered  early  into  the  Tribune  da  Corps  Diplomatique^  whence 
he  could  (*asily  view  the  arrangements  and  proceedings. 

**  Tlio  construction  and  interior  arrangements  of  the  building  are  so 
simi>le  and  so  sensibly  adapted  for  its  object,  that  at  a  single  glance  it 
is  easily  understood.  The  house  is  in  the  horseshoe  form.  At  the 
heel  end,  surrounded,  in  front,  by  a  small  empty  space,  and  on  each 
side  by  two  others,  called  the  '  cote  gauche '  and  '  cote  droit^  is  the 
platform  of  the  President,  on  which,  elevated  about  six  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  house,  appear  his  desk,  an  ordinary  library  writing-table, 
supported  in  front  by  four  brass  legs,  and  his  elbow-chair,  a  size  larger 
than  that  usual  in  a  library.  l>eliind,  on  the  same  platform,  but  about 
a  foot  lower,  stand,  with  their  backs  against  the  wall,  six  common, 
English-looking,  mahogany  dining-room  chairs,  with  black  horse-hair 
seals ;  and  on  the  right  and  left,  and  about  three  feet  below,  a  line  of 
ei'dit  chairs  and  desks  for  secretaries.  lk'n(.ath,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  rresident's  chair,  is  the  *•  tribune"  or  pulpit,  from  which 
evcrv  number  may  be  re(iuired  to  speak,  composed  of  a  vciy  small 
platform,  about  tlirce  f<'et  above  th(;  lloor  of  the  house,  bounded  in 
front  <»nlv  l>v  a  low  narrow  table,  about  eight  feet  long,  and  about  a 
foot  broad,  rovcrod  wiih  red  vc-lvrt,  which  screens  and  conceals  about 
tlu'  lower  half  of  the  speaker's  j>erson.  The  remainder  of  the  house, 
exccpliiig  its  narrow  Hoor,  is  coinj)(>sed  of  eleven  tiers  of  seats,  rising, 
like  tlio.-c  oi'  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  one  above  another,  and  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  twelve  narrow  passages,  radiating,  by  twenty  steps, 
upward-  from  the  floor  to  the  hexagonal  walls  of  that  portion  of  the 
hon«'  (Hvnpied  by  members.  Kach  tier,  which  is  two  steps  higher 
than  that  beneath,  is  subdivided  into  .-ejiarate  desks,  behind  each  of 
wliicli  is  a  seat  with  iron  elbows,  covered  with  green  cloth,  by  which 
arranL'enit.-nt  7.")0  members,  whosi'  faces  more  or  less  converge  upon 
the  trilMine,  an'  completely  separated  one  from  the  other."     p.  413. 

Tiic  members  strolled  in  with  their  hats  on,  very  much  as 
ill  our  •' HduscSj"  and  occupied  themselve:s,  for  some  time 
after  ilie  entrance  of  the  Speaker  or  President,  in  good- 
humored  and  ordinary  conversation. 
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The  bonse  iraa  now  very  full ;  and  I  wns  surprised  to  perceive  lliat, 
:ce|iling  in  the  upper  raws  of  benches  on  th«  left,  occupied  by  the 
■ly  Rouge,  or  radicals,  tbere  were  fewer  beards  than,  on  an  average, 
lud  been  in  the  babit  of  meeling  in  the  streets.  In  n  button-hole  in 
a  great  tnanj'  was  a  slight  appearance,  about  us  broad  as 
piece  of  bobbin,  of  a  red  ribbon. 

Behind  the  President,  on  bis  right  and  lefl,  on  the  plairorm  on 
^liicli  hchimself  fat,  and  immediately  beneath  the  inscription,  ^  Liberti, 
itcnu'te,   EgrdlCi','  were  two  tables,  occupied  by  six  clerks,  one  of 
black  clothes  and  a  long  beard.  I  repeatedly  observed  intently 
mcniling  a  long  white  goose-quill  pen  ;  another,  also  in  block,  wore  a 
bright  scarlet  ribbon  ;  another  a  long  scarlet  one,  and  also  a  long  yel- 
In  front  of  the  President,  on  bis  rigJit  and  led,  but  below 
'lam,  appeared,  also  dressed  in  black,  and  sealed  in  chairs,  eight  eecre- 
un  decorated. 
"Tlio  buzz  of  conversation  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour;  the  floor  of 
ibe  house  was  covered  witJi  members  in  groups;  and  I  was  admiring 
the  scene,  and  inwardly  wishing  its  fiimplicity  and  sensible  arrange- 
ments could  bo  copied  by  the  British  House  of  Commons,  when  three 
consecutive  doable  rings  of  tho  President's  liule  bell  were  followed  by 
'«all,  by  tho  black-coated  gentlemen  with  silver-billed  swords,  of  '  En 

*  Tho  President,  totally  unsupported  by  any  distinction  of  dress, 
ick  the  table  with  a  ruler,  and  then  rang  again.  At  this  moment, 
iDwn  in  black,  ascending  the  steps  of  his  platform,  brought  him,  in  a 
soup-plate,  a  tumbler  full  of  yellow-looking  water,  apparently 
weak  lemonade.  ^ En  place!  en  place!'  resounded  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.  The  President  rang  again,  struck  ibe  table  again  with  his 
ruler,  waved  it  at  an  nnruly  member,  shook  his  head  violently  in  dis- 
approbation, and,  to  mj  utter  astonishment,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  one 
single  instant,  just  as  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him,  he  addressed  the  house 
in  a  Slate  of  extraordinary  excitement. 

"As  soon  as  order  was  obtained,  a  member  rose  from  bis  seat,  and 
smd  a  few  words  which  elicited  loud  sounds  of  objection.  lie  instantly 
fell  into  an  astonishing  passion  ;  shaking  bis  right  band  at  tlie  Bouge 
party  on  the  upper  benches,  who  answered  him  furiously,  he  became 
iolenlly  excited,  until,  suddenly  stopping,  he  sat  down  in  a  regu- 
rnge. 

The  second  speaker,  who,  from  the  tribune  below  the  President, 
addressed  the  house  for  about  ten  minutes,  spoke  with  more  energy  and 
action  ibnn  is  nsual  among  Englishmen,  but  with  great  propriety.     Aa 
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howeTBTy  the  members  thronghoat  the  honse,  leaning  towards  eaA 
other,  were  all  talking — indeed,  apparently  no  one  was  listening  to 
him — the  President,  sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  standing  with  his 
arms  hanging  down,  and  8<Hnetimes  folding  them  across  his  Iweas^ 
repeatedly  tapped  hard  with  his  raler,  bat  in  vain*  A  member,  step* 
ping  into  the  tribune,  replied  for  about  ^ve  minutes;  then  the  flnt 
speaker  came  back  and  renewed  his  arguments  in  favor  of  inserting  ia 
the  railway  bill  (which  I  now  began  to  understand  was  the  snbjeci  of 
discussion)  a  clause,  insbting  on  a  third-class  carriage  accompanjii^ 
every  train,  as  was,  he  said,  the  case  in  England.  At  this  momeati 
M.  Thiers,  entering  at  the  door  near  the  speaker,  slowly  walked  op  the 
floor  of  the  house  to  his  desk.  His  gait  was  plain,  quiet,  and  easj; 
He  was  very  short,  had  a  brown  face,  totally  devoid  of  any  other  eohMTi 
and  gray,  or  rather  grissled  hair. 

^  Directly  opposite  to  me  were  Generals  Cavaignao  and  Lanu»i» 
ciere,  who  for  some  time  sat  talking  together.  General  C3avaignac*s 
form  was  tall,  elegant,  and  erect ;  his  hair,  cut  dose  all  over,  was  a 
little  bald  on  the  top.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light  olive-green  eoat,  but- 
toned close  up,  so  as  to  show  no  shirt.  With  great  apparent  aflbbility, 
he  occasionally  conversed  with  several  other  members ;  but,  whenever 
he  was  not  talking,  he  continued,  without  intermission,  whirling  his 
eye-glass  very  rapidly  round  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  and  then 
immediately  whirling  it  as  rapidly  back  again. 

<<  The  next  speaker,  on  addressing  the  house  from  his  seat,  was  inter* 
rupted  by  murmurs  from  different  parts  of  the  house,  of  *  On  tCentend 
pa$!^  A  great  disturbance  and  loud  cries  continued,  which  forced 
him  to  leave  his  seat  and  ascend  the  tribune.  The  President  now 
appeared  to  toko  part  in  the  debate.  He  called,  he  ranted,  he  raing; 
but  no  one  appeared  to  hear  either  him  or  his  bell.  At  this  moment, 
Lord  Normanby,  the  British  Ambassador,  entered  the  '  Tribune  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,'  and,  separated  only  by  a  low  partition,  sat 
down  beside  me.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  symbolic  the  uncon- 
trolled and  uncontrollable  scene  before  us  was  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culties he  must  occasionally  have  to  encounter. 

<'As  soon  as  order  was  restored,  or  rather,  as  soon  as  disorder  was 
satiated,  several  members  —  a  few  from  their  seats,  but  principally 
from  the  tribune  —  made  short  speeches  on  the  various  clauses  of  the 
bill.  On  commencing,  a  glassful  of  yellow  fluid,  in  a  white  saucer,  was 
invariably  placed  at  their  right  hand,  on  the  narrow  red  velvet  table  of 
the  tribune,  by  a  servant  in  a  blue  coat,  red  collar,  and  red  waistcoat. 
Usually,  just  before  they  began  to  speak,  they  raised  it  to  their  lips; 
in  the  middle  of  the  speeches  they  kept  sipping  it ;  and  on  concluding 
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sort  of  iwrqnisite,  Ehej  invariably,  on  leaving  lliu  tribane,  swigged 
off  wtiHtcTcr  v&i  left,  and  then,  gently  licking  iheir  lips,  and  somctimea 
Ihcir  musiacliius,  wulked  quietly  towards  tlicir  seuts.  Serei'at,  in  the 
course  of  ihcir  sjieeche?,  dntnk  two  glfu^ee  full. 

"A  young  man  now  ascended  tlic  tribune,  and,  wilh  asupcrahun- 
danee  of  galvanic-looking  action,  wliii'li  really  neillier  explained  nor 
espresscd  any  thing,  he  opposed,  in  a  short  speech,  one  of  the  sixty 
Ctausea  of  the  bill. 

The  next  member  began  his  epeecU  from  his  placo.  A  number  of 
Mtces  instantly  called  out,  '  On  n'enlend  pas .' '  on  which,  will)  the 
Hrfaole  enei^  of  his  mind,  he  gave  one  great  convulsive  shrug  of  his 
itire  person,  and  then,  with  great  dignity,  walked  to  the  tribune. 
"  En  merely  explaining  that  the  line  he  advocated  would  be  more 
direct  from  Paris  to  Cherbourg  than  the  one  proposed  in  the  bill,  he 
threw  away  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  action ;  and,  on  reading  a 
long  list  of  cold  figures,  he  gt^dually  l)ecame  so  miraculously  excited — 
he  got  into  such  u  violent  perspiration,  and  evinced  %q  much  uclivity 
and  geslicululion  —  that  literally  I  expected  to  see  him  jump  over  the 
rails  of  the  tribune. 

"  One  of  the  minister?,  M.  I^on  Foucher,  now  rose,  and,  in  repelling 
some  accusations  which  had  been  made  against  the  Goremraent,  spoke 
with  more  than  English  energy,  but  with  great  dignity,  eloquence,  and 
effect.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  etarliitg  up  from  his  sent,  close  to 
the  wall  on  the  uppei-most  line  of  benches  on  the  lef^,  one  of  the  Red 
Republican  memberfi,  with  his  hair  almost  cut  to  the  quick,  with  a 
beard  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  with  his  right  arm  diagonally  upliAed, 
suddenly,  furioujly,  and  very  loudly  exclaimed,  twice  over,  alluding,  I 
believe,  to  some  statement  in  the  Government  news|>apcr,  '  Ce*t  wn 
ealomniateuT  ! ' 

On  M.  Thiers  ascending  the  tribune  a  marked  and  very  compli- 

itary  silence  prevailed.     Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  hb 

which  is  uot  otdy  tittle,  but  thai  little  squeaky,  he  spoke  with 

■t  ability  and  effect.     Occasionally,  his  wit  caused,  from  all  parts 

of  the  house,  a  joyous  laugh  (described  by  the  reporters  by  the  word 

'kilarile.')      Very  frequently,  after  making  an  asaertion,  he  interlaced 

his  short  arms  upon  bis  chest,  but  almost  before  the  action  — '  I  pause 

rt  reply!'  —  was  completed,  he~entiro!y   spoiled   its  dignity  by 

lickly  unfolding  them.     In  the  course  oF  his  speech,  which  was  not 

g,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  saw  him  drink  olT,  one  afier  another, 

tumblers  of  the  light  yellow  mixture. 

Something  that  he  said  —  I  could  scarcely  Comprehend  a  word  of 

seemed  suddenly  to  prick  very  acutely  the  feelings  of  the  house, 
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"-•.-•;■..  '^^-1  ■»'-•'.■  '.  -rri.^'.  otifrr  '^p  ;•:  iL^  'itLIizz-  waea  tiftrj  ccci^  zk^  ue 

:.i-  !•->  :-jr.I  •.  .::klv  ;.i  iIt/*;  ;  ri'.aiior..  —  ani  iL-ra- wiiK  boch  Liadf 
■; '.;!:'•*-: .  ■; - : r ri .-r •  i  . j.^  1 :  - r. : 7-:a:  1  r. -j.  —  b '; :  :•  j  no  ran •:T?e  w La: e v t r- 

on  t:.':  Iforj-f:  lo  alio:*'  tr.*;  ^r^o^^h  trom  the  iriburi-r  to  come  to  ii*  cI*Dee. 
Kr'rri  :»lv.  ho'*'e^»:r.  rfr^meii  to  obiect-  and  their  dettrmliLation  zvsi^ 
ifj^f  i--  '-llrriaT.  th^  Ifous':.  at  ^-h.  l*>m«.  an>-«r.  a*  ii  bj  accLunation.  and 
th':  iu*'Mxu*;x*,  cn>i?ir.2  each  oih-rr  in  variooi  direction*,  all  walked  oax-* 
Foffjof.  j.f..  410-41 ;». 

At  'h':  ri-Jc  of  extonrJin^  our  ex  tract  i  too  far.  xve  venture 
upon  thf:  dcTcriprion  of  a  peculiar  cla?5  of  functionaries, 
who.-t  fJu-.ie.T.  Sir  FrririCis  :='.ern5.  \vi:h  characTtrir'tic  dii  lire  nee 
aii'l  -:iira*-ity.  to  have  Tiiorouirhly  investigated-  He  notieed, 
stHH'^iinif  at  certain  street  eorners.  intelliireur,  respectable- 
looking'  men.  drer-ed  in  n  kind  of  uniiV-nn.  a.n«l  bearing  upon 
thr-ir  brea-?:  a  bra?-  plate  with  eertain  fiizures  and  a  name. 
These  rxrr=on«  are  comniisiion/tair^ s,  n-adv  for  anv  servii^^  on 
whieh  any  one  may  please  to  employ  him.  Thev  will  cret 
you  a  coach;  carr\'  your  messages,  brin?  letv^rs  and  packasres, 
chan<;e  your  furniture,  direct  you  to  streets  or  shop?,  in  sliort, 
supply  all  the  information  which,  as  a  stranger,  you  need,  and 
do  almost  every  thing  for  which  you  require  the  services  of 
another.  They  also  act  as  agents  of  the  police,  and  arc 
sagacious  and  trustworthy.  Determined  to  take  nothinsi  at 
second  hand,  Sir  Francis  called  to  his  chambers  a  very  respect- 
able member  of  this  corps,  and  took  down,  from  his  own 
lips,  an  account  of  his  employments.  We  give  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  narration. 

"Sir,  I  black  boots;  I  saw  wootl;  I  carry  portmanteaus  and  lu*r. 
',  and  whatever  offers  itself ;  I  rub  the  floors  of  apartments  and 
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stairs ; ....  I  beat  carpets  ; .  ■  ■ .  I  know  bow  to  arrange  a  room  ;  I 
make  the  lieiJs ;....!  walch  a  sick  person  llirough  the  nigbt  anil  dnj  ; 
....I  iiawn  at  tbo  Mont  <le  Piiiti!,  whatever  the  public  b  willing  to 
intrust  to  me,  jewels,  rbains,  watches,  gold,  or  silver. .  . . 

"  Now  ihc-re  is  anolber  subjeol  wUiL-b  I  will  explain  to  you.  When 
a  gentleman  haa  no  confidence  in  bis  wife,  he  employs  a  commissioner 
to  follow  her  when  she  goes  out  nloop.  Then  the  gentlemaa  says  to 
the  commissioner, '  Follow  that  lady  ;  you  must  tell  me  in  detail  every 
place  where  she  stops  :  I  shall  come  to  your  station  this  evening  for 
an  answer.'     Then  I  say  to  the  gentleman, '  Sir,  Madame  slopped  in 

(shrug) Street,  Number  (*hrug).     Madame  remained  for 

half  an  hour  in  that  bouse :  dnring  that  time  I  walked  up  and  down 
opposite  the  carriage-gate  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  in  order  to 
know  when  she  would  leave  the  street.  Madame  wtnt  to  the  ware- 
bouse  tijr  novelties, Street  (shrug),  Number .     From  tbeuce 

Madame  gut  into  a  hackney-carriage,  which  slie  slopped  in  the  street 
on  coming  out  of  the  warehouse.     As  for  me,  I  ran  as  fast  as  my  legs 

could  carry  me  to  follow  lie  carriage,     Madame  got  out  of  it  in 

Street,  say  Number .  Madame  sent  away  the  carriage  after  hav- 
ing paid  for  it.  Madame  went  into  that  house,  where  she  remained  an 
hour  and  a  half.  On  going  out  of  that  house,  Madame  went  straight 
home.  Madame  returned  homo  al  half-past  five.  I  did  not  see  any 
description  of  gentleman  speak  to  Madame.  In  short,  Sir,  Ibese  are 
all  the  detaiU  and  information  which  I  can  give  yoa  (shrug)  for 
to-day.'  The  gentleman  says  to  me, '  Well  done,  Commissioner:  how 
mut^ii  do  I  owe  you  ?  '  I  say,  '  Sir,  you  are  generous  enough  to  com- 
prehend how  much  that  commission  is  worth.'  '  Here,  Commissioner, 
ai*  two  francs.  Are  yon  satisfied  ? '  '  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  satisfied.'  '  If  I 
want  you  lo-morrow,  I  will  let  you  know,  or  I  will  go  to  your  station 
myself.'  I  say  to  him, '  Very  well,  Sir  (shrug),  it  is  all  right.  I  thank 
you.  Good  day.  Sir' (shrug).  Well  (shrug),  the  next  morning  the 
gentleman  arrives.  '  Tell  me  Commissioner,  can  you  do  the  same 
commission  for  mc  that  you  did  yesterday?  you  understand?  Come 
with  me ;  you  will  keep  yourself  o]>poaile  my  cartinge-gate ;  when  a 
lady  comes  out  —  a  little  brunette  —  she  is  to  come  in  half  an  hour; 
she  has  a  gown  of  Tartan  silk,  a  green  bonnet,  and  a  large  shawl,  with 
a  blue  ground  and  red  flowers — you  will  follow  her.  Keep  yourself 
al  a  distance,  some  way  off,  so  that  she  may  not  suspect  that  you  follow 
her  ;  bring  me  back  a  very  exact  account;  you  must  tell  me  wherever 
she  has  slopped,  the  name  of  the  street,  and  the  number  of  the  bouse, 
of  all  the  houses  where  she  may  slop.  I  shall  come  and  get  your 
answer  here  at  your  station  this  evening  at  (shrug)  seven  o'clock.' 
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cities  of  Germany  and  Austria,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  of  late,  and  especially  since  the  advent  of  M.  Kossuth, 
they  are  more  exacting,  and  systematicaUy  more  annoying 
to  Americans  than  ever ;  a  deliberate  purpose  seeming  to  be, 
to  keep  such  troublesome  material  out  of  their  limits.  As  we 
have  given  from  Sir  Francis  some  account  of  the  "  Commis- 
sioner^^  we  give  our  American's  account  of  the  Police. 

"  When  a  newly  arrived  American  is  informed  that  all  his  move- 
ments are .  known  to  the  police,  that  there  is  nothing  he  can  do,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  he  can  say  or  think,  but  what  he  will  find  duly 
chronicled  in  its  records,  he  looks  incredulous.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in 
the  main  true.  The  first  care  of  the  police  is  to  ascertain  the  nation  and 
occupation  of  the  stranger,  his  business  and  general  habits.  If  these  are 
satisfactory,  he  is  subject  only  to  a  general  surveillance.  Should  he 
become  an  object  of  suspicion,  the  Argus-eyes  of  this  mysterious 
power  are  upon  him  everywhere.  They  report  when  he  goes  out  and 
when  he  returns ;  where  he  visits,  and  whom  he  visits ;  who  visits  him ; 
what  letters  he  receives  ;  where  from  ;  and  his  habits,  of  every  name 
and  nature,  even  to  the  number  of  glasses  of  wine  he  may  take  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  and  his  very  conversation.  So  thorough  is  this  watch, 
that  when  Caussidiere,  the  companion  of  Louis  Blanc,  became  prefect 
of  the  police  of  Paris,  having  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  reports  made 
relative  to  himself,  before  the  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  ex- 
claimed with  astonishment,  ^  Not  only  my  actions,  but  my  intimate 
thoughts ! ' 

"How  is  this  effected?  In  various  ways.  There  are,  first,  the 
uniformed  agents  of  the  police,  its  external  eyes,  whose  duties  and 
appearance  are  so  well  known  that  they  are  easily  avoided.  But  in 
avoiding  Charybdis,  the  suspected  seldom  see  the  more  dangerous 
Scylla,  or  the  secret  agents,  whose  eyes  and  cars  are  in  every  cafe, 
restaurant,  comer,  or  place,  where  men  do  congregate,  and  under  every 
disguise.  They  have  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus,  and  as  many  colors 
as  the  chameleon.  There  is  no  locality,  from  the  salon  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  to  the  lowest  haunt  in  the  quarter  St.  Antoine,  in 
which  they  cannot  make  themselves  completely  at  home. 

"  The  employes  relieve  each  other  in  their  watches  with  the  regu- 
larity of  sentinels.  The  following  note  from  an  ex-prefect  of  police 
to  his  successor,  on  finding  himself  incessantly  followed  by  two  police 
agents,  got  wind,  immediately  after  the  change  of  ministry  in  Novem- 
ber last,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  people  of  Paris  :  — 

"  *  Monsieur  le  Pr^fet,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  you,  that 
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iin'i':r  [.':::;.:■;.'.;  \\.  i^.W:-.:*:  *.\\:.<:..  Ti.-.-  •-  >:  ■:  \v:i>  to  cx:iminc 
info  til';  l.i-*'jrv  o:'  •■-^■ii  !:.•■;•.!;.:  .1:  ..:.:  ir.  in  :'..-  «.i:r.!-.:i  of  ihe  i-oUco 
ih':  p'i!;!:'-  fil'::/  ; 'r-j'ii;*-  i  Lii  I^tiT. >:.:.,■:;.:.  !.-■  \.:i-  :ri;i.;vfliatoiv  sent  out 
of  ih'-  ^;o'jr,riv.  S;-.  :r;il  Lji.I::!  v....  i^  ^..y.^  i-:v::u-o.  l,arli^ho^I. 
\W.s*:\iS  rilii'iirv  r:':]i  :i  ji'ir^  i:iv.j  i.iiji.:  i,.;  iu  a  rjtv  liko  New 
York,  o;jr  ir:-:it!ition-  Pr'jiiiio  ili'it  ;i  ..:•.!/.  n  i;-,'.:^:  l"c- cons iik- red  inno- 
Cf;nt  unril  u'lji:'!;:^'!  ;f'iilty  ]*y  u  Jury  if  \.\<  i  ■■■:;.  tiyinon.  Conse- 
qurjntly  wo  are  comi>':llcd  to  nwait  criint.-  ^"  f -ro  '»\e  iu.t.  The  French 
•eek  to  prevent  it,  by  placing  =oci'.-ty  :i5  much  i\s  poisible  out  of  the 
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iiBk.  We  pUDish  ;  they  protect.  Il  u  not  astonishing  lli.it  each  new 
gorcrnment  of  France,  in  its  turn,  (;Iii.'rishes  an  inMiliition  whii;li,  in 
reLurn,  can  gi*c  il  auch  efficient  supporl."     Parisian  Sights,  p.  139. 

We  have  looked,  with  some  interest,  to  tlie  judgment  of  so 
intelligent  an  observer  on  the  education  and  the  morals  nf  the 
people.  The  rpsults,  which  alone  we  have  lime  to  state,  are 
not  very  favorable.  It  seems,  that,  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Pranc-e,  there  are  somewhat  more  than  2,300,000  pupils,  sup- 
ported at  an  annual  expense  of  about  ^1,800,000,  being  about 
seventy-five  cents  a  head.  The  State  of  New  York  expends 
ou  her  common  schools  more  than  Jl,400,000,  an  average  of 
nearly  two  dollars  a  head.  Fmnce  thus  educates  one  six- 
teenth of  her  population  ;  New  York,  one  fourth.  We  might 
go  nn,  more  particularly,  but  the  statistics  would  not  be  more 
favorable.  It  is  stated  that  "  the  total  number  of  pupils  in 
the  lyeeums,  colleges,  and  private  institutions  in  France,  for 
1850,  was  93,231 ;  making  a  total  of  2,424,811  children  only, 
out  of  the  18,000,000  in  France,  receiving  any  degree  of  edu- 
cation." We  cannot  verify  these  figures,  but  they  are  given 
as  if  with  authority. 

There  are  two  forms  of  education,  however,  for  which 
abundant  provision  is  made,  —  namely,  in  the  higher  arts  and 
sciences,  and  for  the  army.  In  no  country  is  eminent  talent 
more  readily  encouraged  or  provided  for.  Nowhere  arc  the 
schools  of  every  art  more  accessible.  Museums  filled  with 
specimens,  arranged  with  the  choicest  skill,  and  exhibiting  the 
latest  scientific  discoveries;  libraries,  galleries  of  paintings, 
collections  of  models,  are  thrown  open  with  the  greiitest  free- 
dom. There  are  prizes  for  discoveries,  and  ample  rewards 
for  successful  students.  The  President  sent  10,000  francs 
to  Foucaiilt,  to  assist  him  in  his  experiments  with  the  pendu- 
lum. A  reward  of  50,000  francs  has  been  oflered  to  any  one 
who  should  make  electricity  available,  with  economy,  to  the 
practical  arts.  The  Institute  offl-Ts  annually  a  prize  of  2000 
&ancs  for  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  10,000  francs  for  the  best 
work  on  French  hislory.     Successful  artists  in  the  fine  arts 

I  sent  to  pursue  their  studies  at  Rome.  In  1851,  there 
fcere  in  Paris  1300  medical  students,  and  2769  students  of 
Kw.     The  schools  for  the  army  are  very  thorough,  and  are 
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managed  with  great  skill.  Among  them  are  the  Ecole  Poly- 
techiiiqiit*.  (of  which  those  destined  for  the  army  form  but  a 
single  branch.)  the  Kcole  Speciale  Militaire  de  St.  Cyr,  and 
the  Ei'ole  d'Etat  Mijor,  all  which  are  particularly  desLcribed 
by  Sir  Francii?.  The  novrrnnient  relies  upon  the  army  no 
less  now  than  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  not  been  neglectful  of  this  great  source  of  his  secu- 
rity. Its  various  corps  are  kept  in  the  highest  state  of 
diseipline,  and  their  sympathies  retained  by  all  possible 
methods. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  that  the  French 
people  should  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  remarkable  unani- 
mity, have  returned  to  the  ••  Empire,"  after  having  so  furiously, 
and  without  apparent  cause,  rushed  into  the  experiment  of  a 
republie.      Even   more   has    it    been  wondered  at,  that  they 
should  have  so  irenerallv  sanctioned  such  barefaced  violation 
of  oaths  and  promises  as  the  Prince- President  did  not  scruple 
to  be  iruilty  of.     A  reader  of  their  history  might  not  be  much 
surpn:?ed  at  any  changes  which  that  mercurial  race  might  see 
fit  to  enact,  and  a  believer  in  Providence  woiUd  not  be  asto- 
nished at  anv  thin*?  which  savored  of  retributive  justice.     But 
we  can  easilv  detect  some  of  the  reasons  which  led   them  so 
early  to  n'jX'Ut  the  rcpui)]ican  experiment  which  they  so  rashly 
tried.     One  is,  ilicir  evident  unfitness  for  that  form  of  jjovern- 
ment,  which  rcquiri-s   so  much  general  intelligence,  sobrietv, 
and  morality.     All  their  *•  antecedents."  —  to  use  a  word  thev 
arc  partial  to, —  are  opposed  to  such  a  mode  of  public  admi- 
nistration.    Their  tastes  and  habits  and  discipline  are  foreign 
to  it.     AVhether  it  be  in  the  innate  tendencies  of  the   (^allic 
race  itself,  so  radically  unlike  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  their  posi- 
tion, their  education,  their  religion,  —  in  any  or  all  of  these, 
from  the  earliest  times,  their  progress  towards  freedom  has  not 
been  parallel  with  that  of  England.     'J'he  vicissitudes  of  their 
fortune  have  been  abrupt  and  awful,  but  have  brought  with 
them  little  instruction  for  the  nation.     AVhy  it  is,  that,  with  a 
literature  so  brilliant,  with  such  ample  intelligence  among  the 
higher  classes,  with  the  names  of  such  statesmen  and  jurists 
as  she  can  show  upon  her  national  roll,  and  of  such  saints 
and  martyrs  as  are  inscribed  within  her   calendar,    Fraucc 
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should  yet  have  attained  a  place  no  higher  among  the  nations 
for  moral  dignity,  and  should  have  accorded  to  her  people  so 
few  civil  and  political  privileges,  is  indeed  a  problem  for  the 
historian.*  The  solution,  whatever  it  be,  cannot  be  given  in 
a  word.  It  may  result,  in  part,  from  the  unwise  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch ;  from  the  bitter  and 
relentless  religious  wars  and  persecutions,  to  which  the  world 
has  hardly  elsewhere  afforded  a  parallel ;  from  the  utter  want 
of  good  faith  of  monarch  towards  the  people — so  entire  as 
to  be  openly  declared  by  some  of  them  as  a  necessary  prin- 
ciple of  government  —  and  from  a  consequent  distrust  and 
hostility  of  the  people  towards  the  government.  A  king 
without  honesty  or  honor,  and  a  people  without  religion,  are 
but  poor  elements  of  national  security  or  national  liberty. 

But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  every  experiment  has  but  made 
it  more  clear,  that  the  people  are  not  fitted  for  a  republic. 
They  do  not  love  it ;  and  when,  in  some  freak,  half  by  acci- 
dent, half  by  design,  they  get  one,  they  know  not  how  to  use 
or  preserve  it.  Still  another  cause,  however,  besides  the 
public  tastes,  led  immediately  to  the  Empire.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible fear  of  Socialism.  This  was,  perhaps,  fostered  by  the 
Emperor  that  would  be ;  but  there  was,  undoubtedly,  ample 
cause  for  alarm.  The  bold  irreligion  and  the  atrocious  doc- 
trines of  the  Socialists  might  well  excite  the  terrors  of  all  to 
whom  property,  or  virtue,  or  life  were  of  any  value.  Under 
the  freedom  of  the  Republic,  secret  affiliated  societies,  bind- 
ing themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  recognizing 
each  other  by  private  signs  and  watchwords,  were  springing 
up  all  over  France.  Their  fundamental  principle  was  hatred 
to  the  "  aristocrats,"  by  whom  they  meant  everybody  better 
ofF  than  themselves.  Assassinations  were  frequent.  Mothers 
taught  their  children  to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  the  rich  citi- 
zens. 

"  A  young  woman  of  Taimay,  mother  of  a  child  but  eighteen 
months  old,  was  in  the  h&bit  of  asking  him,  before  a  circle  of  Socialists, 
*  Tin  !  Tin,*  (the  child  being  named  Mathurin,)  *  what  is  it  they  will 
do  to  the  aristocrats  ? '     The  infant  immediately,  to  the  infinite  satisfac- 

*  TliH  problem  has  been  ably  discossed  by  Sir*  James  Stephen,  in  his  recent 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  France. 
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tion  of  the  spectators  and  the  tender-hearted  mother,  who  covered  him 
with  kisses,  drew  his  hand  rapidlj  across  his  neck,  to  indicate  that  it 
was  thus  they  intended  to  cut  their  throats."     p.  220. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  their  method  of  initiating  a  novice. 

"The  candidate,  blindfolded,  knelt  upon  two  knives  crossed,  and 
upon  two  five-franc  pieces.  He  was  then  asked,  *Do  you  wish  to  join 
this  society  ? '     *  Yes.*     *  Do  you  promise  never  to  reveal  its  secrets  ?' 

*  I  promise  it.'  *  Swear  to  obey  all  orders  which  may  be  given  yon, 
even   if  they  prescribe  to  you  to  kill  your  brother.'     *  I  swear  iL* 

*  What  do  you  feel  under  your  hands  ?  *  *  I  feel  two  knives  and  two 
pieces  of  money.*  *  These  objects  are  placed  there  to  teach  you,  that 
if  tlie  lust  of  money  draws  you  to  betray  this  society,  you  will  be  pat 
to  death.*  His  eyes  were  then  unbandaged,  and  two  of  the  oldest 
bretiiren  seized  the  knives  and  brandished  them  over  his  head,  exclaim- 
ing, *  Yes,  the  brotlier  who  sells  our  secrets  will  deserve  death,  and  we 
will  kill  him  !  *  ** 

It  is  not  surprising,  that,  with  these  things,  and  others  like 
them,  brought  before  their  eyes,  every  citizen  who  had  any 
thing  to  JDse  should  have  desired  the  protection  of  a  strong 
govern mont.  Nor  do  we  see  why  the  present  Empire  may 
not  endure.  But  for  the  permanent  welfare  of  France,  there 
arc  needed  elements  which  now  seem  to  be  almost  entirely 
wanting  —  sobriety,  self-restraint,  and,  above  all,  a  pervading 
religious  faith. 

If  we  may   believe    our   author,  the  extravagance    of    the 
present  age  in  Paris  is  equal  to  any  thing  which  the  past  has 
known,  and  it  may  be  attended  with  results  as  disastrous  as 
any  that  iiistory  has  recorded.     It  is  said  that  Louis   XIV. 
thought  his  profuse  and  reckless  expenditures  advantageous  to 
his  subj(»ets  ;  and  when  solicited  to  relieve  the  mendicants  at 
the  gates  of  his  palace,  he  said,  "A  large  expenditure  is  the 
alms-giving  of  kings."     Of  the  same  kind  arc  the  doctrines 
promulgated    at    the    present  day.      The  chairs  of    Political 
Economy  are  suppressed  in  the  colleges  of  France,  while  it  is 
maintained  that  "  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  expenditure 
of   the  government  are  essential  sources  of  welfare  to   the 
nation  at  large."     The  moral  reformer  in  any  city  in  the  W'orld 
can  find  enough   pollution  and  sin  to  make  a  picture  of  the 
darkest  dye.     But  there  is  one  form  of  vice  from  which  Paris 
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has  been  thought  tolerably  free,  concerning  which  our  author 
gives  quite  a  diUcTent  accouut. 

"  Uiiliiippily,  lliere  is  an  o^nt  far  more  direct  and  active  in  the 
dc^tidnlion  r>f  the  niition,  thnu  either  litxiitiou  or  cstruvagnncir.  No 
one  who  has  made  a  toorof  curiosity  around  the  ^octroi'  wall  of  Paris 
can  have  fiuled  to  make  tlie  discovery.  Here,  for  at  least  three  days 
in  thu  week,  he  will  find  from  20,000  lo  S0,000  of  the  most  difi;oIule 
of  both  sexes  occupied  in  drinking  and  debauchery  of  the  worst  kind, 
in  temporary  liquor  shops.  The  inerease  of  licensed  i-elailcrs  of  wiues 
and  spirits,  throughout  Franee,  haa  been  rapid  since  1830,  Then, 
there  existed  but  250,000.  Now,  there  are  upwards  of  300,000,  an 
increase  of  100,000  in  twenty  years,  and  of  20,000  during  the  lost 
three  }'cars,  under  the  Republic.  This  augmentation  has  been  among 
the  lowest  class  of  cabarets,  of  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
70.000  within  nineteen  years,  paying  a  license  of  only  sis  francs  each. 
Were  Beelzebub  permitted  lo  select  an  agent  for  the  demoralization  of 
huinaniTy.  he  could  not  Und  one  better  adapted  lo  hi«  purpose  than 

that  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  France Such 

evidence  should  destroy  the  common  delusion,  llist,  beeauso  light  vt'mea 
are  cheap  in  France,  intoxication  is  rare.  Brandies,  of  the  most  dele- 
terious nnlure,  are  equally  cheap,  and  more  generally  used."  Parisian 
Sights,  pp.  206,  207. 

It  is  not,  however,  specific  vices,  within  or  without  the  city, 
that  would  make  us  most  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  ;  but  the  careless  principles,  the  reckless  indifference  to 
religion,  the  low  tone  of  private  morality,  which  render  every 
thing,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  inseenre.  Surida,y9  are  dislingnish- 
ed  from  other  days  only  as  being  more  entirely  given  up  to 
'files  and  amusements.  About  one  third  of  the  shops  are 
closed  on  that  day;  labor  is  suspended  in  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion.  No  people  in  the  world  are  ho  fond  of  pleasure, 
none  have  it  provided  for  them  so  freely.  The  Government 
pays  onf  thentre  gJO,000  annually  towards  its  expenses,  an- 
other, §50,000,  another  still,  ((176,000  ;  while  the  whole  cost 
of  the  primary  schools  of  Paris  is  but  §250,000  a  year.  We 
believe  that  each  civilized  nation  has  a  work  to  accomplish, 
has  also  a  course  through  which  it  must  run  in  its  progress 
towards  its  highest  civilization.  For  France,  whatever  be  its 
resent  quiet  exterior,  we  fear  there  is  much  bitter  experience 
a  store  before  it  can  attain  a  permanent  good.     "Who  that 
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i  ''it  T:p,:c.  her  p:i.-r  hi.--*  .rr.  mrr*  ■nirr.il'rcica*-  *aiLSTiin:irT. 
i'TT  il.i  o:  :'rar  :Vr  rue  rc^n:^  .'     ThriiCin  -iie  chaii:re:?  ot  oea- 

•:r..i.-i!:"er  ■sr:*.-.  ■iir.j-..ir  irrcri-.Ti'v.  :ir.«i  :ae  cda.:$e?  oc  its  hLs^orj 

air  'rrr.  r^r-*^:!**-:  Z7:r.\  -i.ir  :r^arn*i':a  10  aaota»»r.      She  aaj 

v.-  -•=:•  -^Tr:  '^r  ■'•:i:r-  ■  c  '::'..  :r»:t?ii':c: :  cc*  eiott  :V*trbie  the  resell 
oi'. r.-.--i.-*7ii  "vrr.  rc^^rrir".  ir.-i  r.':":^  :"ir  odE.  —  eio"S".  alnio*r  far- 
".hrf  T.xr.  r-.--r.  —  'hr  •::  r-ii:  •::  iicr  -ir^^ires  ^ 

il.--.  -vl-.i  oei::i..rir  rie:i' 17^.  Wr  le:iv-?  -.h-e  ho;:  air  ct  the  ci'T. 
wi'f*  i'*  iri£::"ii  'vav*.  r.-i  vl.:e.  i'i  exoLTcziecLT.  for  the   oooL 

Fri;".':»r.  ari-i.  :-:r  Ti  i:  r*:rLT4.c.  thr  DriTicoiil  Lie  has  beea  airro!*! 
^rfiTirv.-'  r.riTrc'eii  jv  rrivrrll-er*.  A  trivrrl.rr  la  Kn gland  i*  no; 
^a'^.-.-ird  'inl'TTr.-  h'r  Ti.-:-:>  :hr?  L"a:ver?i:ifr-j  andsrea:  majiuijjc Tur- 
in 2"  •j'^Ti.-.  rp.e  l-ikr^:  Oi  Cii.T:b»2riaa«i  and  Sx)UinJ.  and  she 
00  '-n-rr  -rr/i'-r  -:•:  tr.-;  n':':^il"v.  Th-e  rriTel.-rr  ia  Fna».*e.  seaeriilT. 
resT*^:'-  r->;rTi-  r.-.or.-.r-r.":  ^.'zir  Hfj^v^  him  a^\y  ltoci  the  capi:aL 
Ev-r.  :r.»r  r.ce  o.i  -.i'L-e-  c:  N-.-niiniv.  *u-.ii  a*  Caea  and 
R'  ■ :  -  Ti .  —  e  ve  r.  : ^ .•:  .;  c  ':>:■  r«:  r. .  1 ;: :;  =:  rv- ::i .  11  -: :  Pro  v ^  nee.  e  vie n  t ae 
o.'i  R.".  ~.:i::  r-rr::  •:;>  1:  Lv;;:- m-i  N>r:-r:r,  —  ciin  hirulv  a:Tact 
r.>  i'*rr.'.-: .1.  1  -"■ .  "^"r  "i.--  z*- :-"  i :r;o  ii: :  -.l:-  iir.u:r»L:en  i:n:r  c-u: 
rr.  >•  i  - . :  ^  'i *  :* : .  1  •"  • :  \  7 : :  v  - «  ^-  -  r.  1  r  ::i : ':.  ■:■  r-  r-.^  t:  U'.>?s  o  :  Fnr. ■.>? 
i-:  "tLriir'.-r  ••■.'•I.I-:.'?  y-^:  *.:  hr^  r-r'-irr-d.  Tc-er*:  arv?  Iii5:ori.."al 
rer«.'.*rorli:ni  to  be  vr::  :i^:ir.  oa-l-rd  ur- :  ol:":i:r^:?  o:  Liie  ve:  to 
be  ^-iv-?:^.  a>  thri.*:.-;:!.  a-  Ti-.tio^.  as  i::?:r'.io:ive.  as  :he  pen  of 
pc*^  z  •:•  r  r-  J  r:;  a  riO ':  r  -  v  -.  r  :ri'  -- :  i ::  i  t  h  *?  ^^•':  r.  -f  ■?  :  •;  i?«e  I  a  id.  no:  in 
Pari?,  ha',  abou:  Xar.'e-.  B-"rdeau.\.  Brzirrs, —  among  rhe 
moMn*aLri=  o:  Auvr-r;jr.v.  alj:::z  tbr^  pla:;!  c:  LiinjrutMoo.  —  if 
t  h  €•  re  we  re  b ;; :  a  F:»^  :i  0  h  Si:  \V  j  i  :r-  r :  1 :  :  h  v  re  we  re  :;  n :  a  a  e  a  r  n- 
e^t  a  [id  r^.l'irlvti*  f«eopi-e  or.  whor.:  "h-^ ::  .irrarive  o:*  niarrvrdoms 
acd  'riumph-.  :hv  pioTure^  c:  niorai  ;rr*:a:ne:-s  and  beaurv, 
might  have  rheir  L-gi'ima:-?  ir.nu-rnc*?. 

Tn-*  author  of  •■  Ciare:  ani  Oii.^^."  TAvelling.  as  he  tells 
05.  for  :he  pu-p'^-?'-*  c:'  pr-^piriri:  a  :ru:?r.vo:'hy  series  of  le iters 
oa  the  agrioiiiture  and  ?.^:iii  5-a-e  of  ti^i^*  poi gantry,  for  the 
l^ndoQ   Moruing    ChroiiiLle.  and  throwing   on   these   light 
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sketches  by  the  way,  takes  us  along  an  unfrequented  path,  and 
in  Ilia  cheerful  narrative  couveyw  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. He  opens  the  scene  at  Bordeaux,  about  the  time  of  the 
vintage,  and  takes  U3  at  once  with  him  to  the  fields  and  the 
wine-press.  Then,  again,  we  are  wandering  out  in  the  sandy, 
barren  district,  called  the  Landes,  which  stretches  away  south* 
ward  from  the  Garonne.  Then  we  follow  up  that  river,  andt 
after  an  excursion  into  the  Pyrenees,  find  our  way  into  Lan- 
guedoc,  and,  by  the  eanal  du  Midi,  are  brought  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  Nisnies,  and  the  Rhone.  We  are  not  afraid  to 
insure  most  agreeable  impressions,  and  no  little  instruction,  to 
whoever  will  take  up  the  volume.  It  is  pervaded  by  an  admir- 
able eheerfulness,  good  humor,  and  intelligence,  and  withal 
by  that  indescribable  vivacity  and  occasional  playfulness, 
whicli  are  indispensable  in  a  book  of  travels. 

Let  ua  glance,  for  a  moment,  at.  the  wine  regions  about  Bor- 
deaux. The  clioicest  products  are  from  localities  where  the 
properties  of  the  soil  have  been  determined  by  experience. 
The  distance  of  a  few  rods  makes  all  the  difTcrence  between 
the  most  costly  wine  and  the  cheapest.  The  most  famous 
vineyards  are  owned  by  rich  proprietors,  who  are  accused,  by 
the  peasants,  of  an  unfair  desire  to  depress  the  fame  of  the  sur- 
rounding lands ;  but  our  author  thinks  these  natural  prejudices 
are  unreasonable,  and  that,  witliout  question,  the  Margaujt, 
Lafitte,  and  other  vineyards,  owe  their  reputation  to  certain 
elements  of  soil,  to  position,  whether  sunny  or  shady,  and  to 
various  nameless  circumstances,  which,  combined,  produce  the 
choicest  flavor  in  the  grape. 

The  viulnige  has  often  been  the  subject  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet;  and,  in  truth,  it  has  real  as  well  as  imaginary 
elements  of  what  is  pictureaqnc  and  joyous;  but  the  gather- 
ing of  the  choicest  grapes,  like  the  vineyards  themselves, 
offers  little  to  gratify  the  eye  or  the  fancy.  Look  at  the  vinesi 
as  pictured  by  this  writer. 

"Fancy  open  and  untL-nued  expanses  of  slunled-lookiag,  scrubby 
bushes,  eeidum  rising  two  feet  above  the  surface,  planted  in  rows  ugMin 
the  eutuDiit  of  deep  furrow  rldgcii,  aad  fastened  with  great  t^are  to  low, 
fenue-like  lines  of  espaliers,  which  run  in  unbrokeu  rauks  from  one 
end  of  the  huge  fields  to  the  other.  These  esiialiors,  or  luths  are  cut- 
tings of  the  walnut  trees  around,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  vine   are 
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attaolu  il  to  the  horizontally  running  stakes  with  withes,  or  thonf^.s  of 
bark.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  vigihint  pains  and  attention  with 
which  every  twig  has  been  supi>orted  without  being  strained,  and  how 
things  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  every  cluster  as  fair  a  chance  as  po3^ 
sibU'  i»t'  a  gixnlly  allowance  of  sun.  Such,  then,  is  the  general  appear- 
ance o\*  matters :  but  it  is  by  no  means  perfectly  uniform.  Now  and 
then  vou  tind  a  patch  of  vines  unsupported,  drooping,  and  strag<'lin<'. 
anil  sprawling,  and  inieriwi>ting  their  branches  like  beds  of  snakes; 
and  again,  you  come  into  the  district  of  a  new  species  of  bush,  a 
thicker,  siouier  affair,  a  grenadier  vhie,  growing  to  at  least  six  feet, and 
supporii'd  by  a  corresponding  >take.  liut  the  low,  two-feet  dwarfs  are 
inNuriablv  the  great  wine-givers.  If  ever  vou  want  to  see  a  homilr. 
not  rriul,  but  grown  by  nature,  against  trusting  to  appearances,  'n)  to 
^Ii'doc  and  study  the  vines.  Walk,  and  gaze,  until  you  come  to  the 
most  >habby.  stunted,  weazened,  scnibby.  dwarfish,  expanse  of  snob- 
bi>h  bushes,  ignominiously  Kanid  neck  and  crop  to  the  espaliers,  like 
a  man  on  the  rack  —  these  utterly  poor,  starved,  and  meagre-looking 
gn»wihs.  allowing,  as  they  do,  the  gravelly  soil  to  show  in  bald  ]mtche5 
i»f  grav  >hingle  thnuigh  the  straggling  branches  —  these  contemptible- 
hniking  shrubs,  like  jKiralyzed  and  withered  raspberries,  —  it  is.  which 
prtnliuv  the  nu»sl  priceless,  and  the  mo^t  inimitably  flavored  wines. 
Such  are  the  vines  which  grow  Chateau  ^largaux  at  half  a  sovcreitni 
thi'  boillc.  The  grapes  ihem>elves  are  equally  unpromising.  If  vou 
saw  ;i  binu'h  in  (\»vent  (lanlen,  you  would  turn  from  them  with  the 
ntilion  lliat  I  lie  tViiitiTcr  was  trviiig  to  <lo  his  customer  with  over-rijM» 
bhu'k  eiinnnts.  Lance's  suul  would  take  no  joy  in  them,  and  no  seulp- 
tiir  in  Iiis  senses  would  plaei*  >ueh  meagre  bunches  in  the  hands  and 
o\er  the  open  mouths  of  his  Xvmphs.  his  Racchantes,  or  his  Fauns. 
Tak*'  lieevl.  then,  by  the  les>on,  and  beware  of  judging  of  the  nature 
of  eitli^T  men  or  grapes  by  iheir  looks."  pp.  JU,32. 

\W  cannot  foUow  the  (h\scription  of  the  gayer  viiitag-e  of 
thi*  more  coiiinioii  species^  of  claret,  but  iiiuj?t  leave  to  be 
iiiiai2[ined  th(»  songs  and  laughter,  the  rudt*  jokes,  the  cartdess 
aiul  varied  cost  nine,  the  moving  figures  of  men  and  women, 
the  laboring  oxen,  with  the  nuh*  eart  creaking  under  the  weight 
of  the  tul)s  heaped  up  with  the  precious  fruit.  We  will  follow 
the  tourist,  however,  to  the  j)rimitive  wine-press. 

*•  The  wine-pros,  or  rurier  de  pressot'r,  consists,  in  the  majority  of 

iuij«>ii.    of  a  massive  shallow   tub,  varying  in  size  from  lour  square  feet 

\y  square  yards.      It  is  j»laced  either  upon  wooden  trestles  or 

lurly  built  ])hilform  of  mason-work  under  the  huge  raftei-s  of 
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subslanlial  oulliou^c.  Close  li>  it  slunds  a  niiige  of  great  bulls,  their 
numlier  more  or  less,  according  to  ihe  size  of  the  vineyard.  The 
grupesaru  Hung  liy  tub  and  CEt^l<ruU  into  the  t^itvier.  The  treadcrs  stamp 
diligently  amid  tlie  masses,  and  the  espressed  juice  potira  plentirully 
out  ol'  a  liole,  level  with  the  botlom  of  ihe  Irougli,  into  a  sieve  of  iron 
or  wickorwork,  which  slops  tlic  passage  of  the  skins,  and  from  thence 
drains  into  tubs  below.  Suppose,  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  the 
cuvier  for  abrief  space  empty.  The  treadcrs  —  big,  perspiring  men, 
in  shirts  and  tuckeil-up  trowsers  —  spntlered  to  tlie  eyes  with  splatcbes 
of  purple  juice,  lean  upon  their  wooden  spades,  and  wipe  their  fore- 
heads. But  their  respite  is  short.  The  creak  of  another  cart-load  of 
tubs  is  heard,  and  immediately  the  wagon  is  backed  up  to  the  brood, 
open  window,  or  rather  hole  in  the  wall,  above  the  irougli.  A  minute 
EuHiees  to  wrench  out  tub  after  tub,  and  to  tilt  their  already  holf-mashed 
dusters  splash  into  the  reeking /ircMotr.  Then  to  work  again.  Jump- 
ing with  &  sort  of  spiteful  eagerness  into  the  mountains  of  yielding, 
(luivering  fruit,  the  treaders  sink  almost  to  the  knees,  stamping  and 
jumping  and  rioting  in  the  masses  of  grapes,  as  fountains  of  juice  spirt 
about  their  feet,  and  rush,  bubbling  and  gurgling,  away.  Presently, 
having,  as  it  were,  drawn  the  first  sweet  blood  of  the  new  cargo,  the 
;er  trumping  subsides  into  a  sort  of  quiet,  measured  dance,  which 

treiiders  continue,  while,  wilfi  their  wooden  spades,  they  turn  the 
Ipy  remnants  of  the  fruit  hither  and  thither,  so  as  to  expose  the  holf- 
equeezed  berries  in  every  possible  way  to  the  muscular  action  of  Ihe 
incessantly  moving  feet.  All  this  time,  the  juice  is  flowing  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  into  the  tubs  beneath.  ^\'hen  the  jet  begins  to  slacken, 
the  heap  is  well  lumbled  wilh  the  wooden  spades,  and,  as  though  a  new 
force  had  been  applied,  the  juice-jet  immediately  breaks  out  afresh. 
It  lakes,  perliap.^  half  or  three-quarters  of  nn  hour  lliorougbly  to 
squeeze  the  conlenta  of  a  good-sized  cuvier,  sufficiently  manned,  "When 
at  length,  however,  no  further  exertion  appears  to  be  attended  wilh 
corresponding  results,  the  tubfuls  of  expressed  juice'  are  carried,  by 
means  of  ladders,  to  Ihe  edges  of  the  vats,  and  their  contents  tilted  in; 
while  the  men  in  the  trough,  sctting-to  with  Iheir  spades,  fling  the 
masses  of  dripping  grape-skins  in  along  with  the  juice.  The  vats  suffi- 
ciently full,  the  fermentation  is  allowed  (o  commence.  Id  the  great 
which  Hie  juice  is  stored,  the  listener  at  the  door  —  he  can- 

brnve  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  enter  further —  may  hear,  solemnly 
ihoing  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  great  <laikened  lioll,  tlie  bubblings  and 
seelhings  of  the  working  li(jnid  —  the  inarticulate  accents  and  indis- 
tinct rumbling  which  proclaim  that  a  great  melem psychos ia  is  taking 
place  —  thai  a  natural  substance  is  rising  higher  in  the  eternal  scale  of 
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and  that  the  oootents  of  these  great  giaots  of  vats  are  beeooi- 
iag  changed  fiXMn  Hoods  of  mere  mawldflh,  sweetish  Ihiid  to  ooible 
wine  **toaliqnid  honored  and  esteemed  in  an  ages — toamedidDeezer- 
dsing  a  strange  and  potent  effect  upon  bodj  and  sool — great  for  good 
and  eriL  Is  there  not  something  iancifal  and  poetic  in  the  notion  of 
thb  change  taking  place  m jsteriooslj  in  the  darkness^  when  all  the 
doors  are  locked  and  barred — for  the  atmosphere  aboot  the  Tats  is 
death — as  if  Nature  woold  suffer  no  idle  piying  into  her  mjstie  ope* 
rmtionsy  and  as  if  the  grand  transmutation  and  projection  fifoBn  joiee  to 
wine  had  in  it  something  of  a  secret,  and  sdemn,  and  awfnl  natare — 
fenced  rounds  as  it  were,  and  protected  from  vulgar  eoxioBitj'  bj  the 
inyjsible  halo  of  stiff  mg  gas  ?  I  saw  the  vats  in  the  Chatean  Maiigaoz 
cellars  the  daj  after  the  grape-juice  had  been  flung  in.  FermentatioB 
had  not  as  yet  properlj  commenced,  so  access  to  tlMS  place  was  potisiUe ; 
stilly  however,  there  was  a  strong  vinous  smell  loading  the  atmosphere, 
sharp  and  subtle  in  its  influence  on  the  nostrils;  while,  putting  mjear, 
on  the  recommendation  df  mj  conductor,  to  the  vats,  I  heard,  deep 
down,  perhaps  eight  feet  down  in  the  juice,  a  seething  gushing  sound, 
as  if  currents  and  eddies  were  be^ning  to  flow,  in  obedience  to  the 
influence  of  the  working  Spirit,  and  now  and  then  a  hiss  and  a  low 
bubbling  throb,  as  thou^  of  a  pot  about  to  boil.  Within  twentj-fimr 
hours,  the  cellar  would  be  unapproachable.''  pp.  43  -  45. 

Agcn  i»  a  little  town  upon  the  river  Garonne,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot  and  Garonne,  which  of  late  years  has  become 
somewhat  famous,  through  the  genius  of  one  of  its  humble 
inhabitants,  —  Jasmin,  the  "  Last  of  the  Troubadours,'*  as  he 
callrt  himself.  He  is  already  somewhat  known  to  us  by  Pro- 
fcH«or  Longfellow's  translation  of  his  "  Blind  Girl  of  Castel- 
Cuille,"  and  the  notices  of  several  travellers. 

"  JaHTnin,  as  rtay  be  imagined,  is  well  known  in  Agen.  I  was  speedily 
dinicted  to  his  abode,  near  the  open  Place  of  the  town,  and  within  ear- 
f»liot  of  tho  rii«h  of  the  (xaronnc ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  I  found  myself 
pausing  before  llie  lintel  of  the  modest  shop  inscribed,  Jatmiuy  Perru^ 
f/uierj  Coiffeur  dcjeunes  Gens.  A  little  brass  basin  dangled  above  the 
threshold  ;  and,  looking  through  the  glass,  I  saw  the  master  of  the 
eHtablishrnent  shaving  a  fat-faced  neighbor.  Now,  I  had  come  to  see 
an«l  pay  my  eomi)linient8  to  a  poet ;  and  there  did  appear  to  me  to  be 
something  strangely  awkward  and  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  bavin;;  to 
address,  to  some  extent  in  a  literary  and  complimentary  vein,  an  indi- 
vidual actually  engaged  in  so  excessively  prosaic  and  unelevated  a  ape- 
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eies  of  performance.     I  retrculed,  unoortaiii  wlial  lo  ilo,  anU  wailed  out- 
^ile  until  iLc  shop  wae  rlenr. 

"Three  wonk  <;xp]aineil  the  DHltire  of  my  vi*!!;  ami  •Tit.'<min 
Mceivwl  me  with  a  species  of  warm  courtesy,  whicii  was  very  pemiliar 
bikI  veiy  chiirming — dualling  at  once,  witli  the  most  clattering  volubi- 
lity and  flery  speed  of  longuo,  into  a  sort  of  rhapsodical  discourse  upon 
poetry  in  general,  and  bia  own  in  particular  —  upon  tlie  French  Inn- 
gnage  iu  gi^neral,  atid  the  patou  of  it  spoken  in  Laiiguedot^  Pi'ovenue, 
and  Uiiscony  in  particular.  Jasmin  is  a  well-built  and  ^trougly  limbed 
aiAn,  of  about  fifty,  with  a  lar^e,  massive  liea<l.  and  a  broad  pile  of  fure- 
bead,  overhanging  two  piercingly  bright  black  eyes,  and  features  whieh 
would  be  heavy  were  they  allowed  a  moment's  repose  from  th*-  con- 
tinual play  of  the  facial  muecles  which  were  continually  sending  a  series 
of  varying  expressions  across  the  ewnrlhy  visage.  Two  acnlences  of 
liis  conversation  were  quite  sulTicient  lo  stamp  liis  individualily.  The 
first  thing  which  struck  mo  was  the  uller  absence  of  all  ihe  mock- 
inoile&Iy,  and  the  pretended  self-unclerrating,  conventionally  assumed 
by  persons  expecting  lo  bo  complimented  upon  llieir  sayings  or  doings. 
Jusrain  seemed  thoroughly  to  despise  all  such  flimsy  hypocrisy,  '  God 
only  made  four  Frenchmen  poeta ! '  be  buret  oat  with ; '  and  iheir  names 
are  Comeille,  Lafontaine,  Beranger,  and  Jasmin  I '  Talking  will)  the 
most  impassioned  vehemence,  and  the  most  redundant  energy  of  ges- 
ture, he  went  on  to  declaim  against  Ihe  influences  of  civilizalion  upon 
language  and  mHnners  as  being  fatal  to  alt  real  poetry.  If  the  true 
inspiration  yet  existed  upon  earth,  it  burned  in  iho  hearts  an<I  brains  of 
men  far  removed  from  cities,  taloni,  anil  the  clash  and  din  of  t^oeiid 
influences  Your  only  true  poets  were  the  unlettered  peasants,  who 
poured  Ibrth  their  hearts  in  song,  not  because  they  wblied  to  moke 
poetry,  but  because  they  were  joyous  and  true.  Colleges,  academies, 
schools  of  learning,  schooU  of  literature,  and  all  such  institutions, 
Jasmin  denounced  as  the  curse  anil  the  bane  of  true  poetry.  They 
bad  spoiled,  he  said,  the  very  French  language.  You  could  no  more 
te  poetry  in  French  now,  than  you  could  in  arithmelicol  figures. 
Tlie  language  had  been  licked,  and  kneaded,  and  tricked  out,  and 
plumed,  and  dandified,  and  scented,  and  minced,  and  ruled  square,  and 
chippej  —  (I  am  trying  to  give  an  idea  of  the  strange  flood  of  epiilicls 
be  used)  — and  pranked  out,  and  polished,  and  muscadJned,  urilll,  tor 
all  lionest  purposes  of  true,  high  poetrj-,  it  was  mere  unavailable  and 
conlemplible  jargon.  It  might  do  for  cheating  agents  de  change  on  the 
Bourse  —  for  squabbling  politicians  in  the  Chaml>ers  —  for  mincing 
dandies  in  the  salons  —  fur  the  sarcasm  of  Scribei^li  comedies,  or  the 
'   coarse  drolleries  of  Palais  lioyal  farceBi  but  for  poetry,  the  French 
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language  was  extinct.  All  modem  poets  who  used  it  were  meie 
faiteuTz  de  phrase — thinking  about  words,  and  not  feeling  '  Uto^  no/ 
mj  Troubadour  continued ;  ^  to  write  poetrj,  you  moat  get  the  Ian* 
guage  of  a  rural  people — a  language  talked  among  fielda,  and  treesi 
and  bj  rivers  and  mountains — a  language  never  minced  or  diafignxed 
bj  academies,  and  dictionary-makers,  and  joamalista ;  yoa  mast  have 
a  language  like  titat  vrhidk  jour  own  Bums  (whom  I  read  of  in 
Chateaubriand)  used ;  or  like  the  brave  old  mellow  tongue  nndianged 
for  centuries  —  stuffed  with  the  strangest,  quaintest,  richesti 
idioms,  and  odd,  solemn  words,  full  of  shifting  meanings  and 
tions,  at  once  pathetic  and  familiar,  homely  and  graceful — the  ba- 
guage  which  I  write  in,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  defiled  by  ealco- 
lating  men  of  science  or  jack-a-dandy  KUerateursJ 

^  The  above  sentences  may  be  taken  as  a  spedmen  of  the  ideas  with 
which  Jasmin  seemed  to  be  actually  overflowing  at  eveiy  pore  in  his 
body,  so  rapid,  vehement,  and  loud  was  his  enunciation  of  them. 
Warming  more  and  more  as  he  went  on,  he  began  to  fdcetch  the  oat* 
lines  of  his  favorite  pieces,  every  now  and  then  plunging  into  recita- 
tion, jumping  from  French  to  patois^  and  from  paiaU  to  French,  and 
sometimes  spluttering  them  out,  mixed  up  pellmell  together.  Hardly 
pausing  to  take  breath,  he  rushed  about  the  shop  as  he  disoonrsed,  lug- 
ging out,  from  old  chests  and  drawers,  piles  of  old  newspapers  and 
reviews,  pointing  me  out  a  passage  here,  in  which  the  estimate  of  the 
writer  pleased  him,  a  passage  there,  which  showed  how  perfectly  the 
critic  Imd  mistaken  the  scope  of  his  poetic  philosophy,  and  exclaiming^ 
with  the  most  perfect  naivete,  how  mortifying  it  was,  for  men  of  original 
and  profound  genius,  to  be  misconceived  and  misrepresented  by  pigmy 
whippersnappcr  scamps  of  joumalists.  There  was  one  review  of  his 
works,  published  in  a  London  <  Recutil^  as  he  called  it,  to  which 
Jasmin  referred  with  great  pleasure.  A  portion  of  it  had  been  trans- 
lated, he  said,  in  the  preface  to  a  French  edition  of  his  works ;  and  he 
had  most  of  the  highly  complimentary  phrases  by  heart.  The  £nglish 
critic,  lie  said,  wrote  in  the  Tintinum  ;  and  he  looked  dubiously  at  me 
when  I  confessed  that  I  had  never  heard  of  the  organ  in  question, 
'  Pourtanty*  he  said,  ^je  vous  le  ferai  voir:*  and  I  soon  perceived  that 
Jasmin's  Tintinum  was  no  other  than  the  AthemtumJ*    pp.  103—  106. 

This  barber-poet  has  been  called  the  Burns  of  Provence  and 
Languedoe.  His  songs  are  in  all  mouths,  and  have  found  their 
way  far  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  patois  —  a  cross 
between  the  old  French  and  Spanish,  the  author  thinks — in 
which  they  were  written. 

We  have  already  omitted  to  notice  the  excursion  to  that 
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singular  part  of  France,  the  Landes,  where  the  sheplierds  all 
walk  on  stilts  ;  and  must  pass  over  the  rough  journey  to  Pau, 
the  birth-place  of  the  greatest  of  French  monarchs,  Henri  IV. 
We  must  omit  all  notice  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  the  journey 
through  Beziers,  — the  scene  of  the  most  relentless  and  inhu- 
man massacre  of  the  Albigenses,  where  the  Bishop,  rejoicing  in 
his  triumph  over  the  heretics,  shouted  to  his  soldiers  to  slay  all, 
friend  and  foe,  "  Ccedite  omnes,  cccdile  ;  noverit  enim  Domi- 
nus  qui  sunt  ejus  ;  "  —  and  must  refuse  to  speak  of  the  great 
Canal  of  the  South,  which  connects  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
with  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  planned  by  Pierre  Paul 
Riquet,  sustained  by  Colbert,  the  energetic  minister  of  Louis 
XIV.,  of  which  Vauban  said,  "  The  work  is  absolutely  perfect, 
with  one  exception  —  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  statue  of 
Riquet."  There  is  an  account,  however,  of  one  city,  so 
strange,  so  unlike  France,  that  we  will  quote  as  much  of  it  as 
our  space  will  allow.  The  traveller  had  been  riding  along  a 
flat  and  marshy  region  towards  the  sea. 

"  Presently  we  saw  the  gray  walls  of  Aigues-Mortes  rising,  massive 
and  square,  above  the  level  lines  of  the  marshes,  fronted  by  one  lone 
minaret,  called  the  *  Tower  of  Constance'  —  a  gloomy  steeple-prison, 
where,  in  the  time  of  the  Camisards,  a  crowd  of  women  were  coniincd  — 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  brave  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes, 
who  fought  their  country,  inch  by  inch,  against  the  dragoons  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  and  who  —  the  prisoners,  I  mean  —  were  forced  to  swallow 
poison  by  the  agents  of  that  right  royal  and  religious  king,  the  pious 
hero  and  Champion  of  the  Faith,  as  it  is  in  the  Vatican.  Outside,  the 
town  looks  like  a  mere  fortification  —  you  see  nothing  but  the  sweep  of 
the  massive  walls  reflected  in  tlie  stagnant  waters  which  He  dead  around 
them.  Not  a  house-top  appears  above  the  ramparts.  It  is  only  by 
the  thin  swirlings  of  the  wood-fire  smoke  that  you  know  that  human 
life  exists  behind  that  blank  and  dreary  vail  of  stone.  We  entered  by 
a  deep  Gothic  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  narrow,  gloomy,  silent 
streets,  the  houses  gray  and  ghastly,  and  many  ruinous  and  deserted. 
The  rotten  remnants  of  the  green  jalousies  were  mouldering  week  by 
week  away,  and  moss  and  lichens  were  creeping  up  the  walls ;  many 
roofs  had  fallen,  and  of  some  houses  only  fragments  of  wall  remained. 
The  next  moment  we  were  traversing  an  open  space,  strewn  with  rub- 
bish of  stone,  brick,  and  rotten  wood,  with  patches  of  dismal  garden- 
ground  interspersed,  and  all  round  the  dim,  gray,  silent  houses,  dismal 
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ng  proiully  upon  tliB  poop,  while  tlie  bisliops  round  Lim  rnised  loud 
Latin  chants,  and  the  warriors  claBbcd  tlicir  harneii±i.  The  king  wore 
the  pilgrim's  scrip  and  the  jiilgrim's  «liell."  .... 

"  Wu  stood  before  n  gray,  maseive  tower  —  a  Gothic  finger  of  niould- 
erii>g  stone.  '  Louis  de  Malagne,'  said  my  old  cicerone,  '  a  traitorous 
Frenchman,  delivered  these  boly  waJU  lo  rfur  oueiniea  of  Burgundy, 
and  llie  gnri'ison  of  Iho  Dake's  held  possession  of  the  sacred  city  of 
Aigues-Morles.  But  the  sacrilege  «a3  fearfully  avenged.  The  ori- 
flaninio  was  spread  by  the  forces  of  the  king,  and  the  townspeople  rose 
within  ibo  walls,  and,  elep  by  step,  the  foreign  garri»<un  were  driven 

fk  till  lliey  fought  in  aring  round  this  old  tower.     They  fought  well 

'  died  hard,  but  they  did  die — every  man  —  always  round  this  old 
jr.  So,  when  tlto  question  came  lo  he,  where  lo  fling  llic  corpses, 
a  citizen  said,  '  Tliis  is  a  town  of  salt ;  salt  is  the  harvest  of  Aigucs- 
Mortes — let  us  salt  the  Burgundians.'  And  another  said,  'Truly, 
there  is  u  cask  ready  for  llie  meat,'  and  he  pouited  lo  the  lower.  Then 
they  laid  the  dead  men,  slurk  and  stiff,  as  (hough  lo  floor  the  lower. 
Then  they  heaped  salt  on  them,  a  layer  two  feel  thick ;  then  they  put 
on  auotlier  gtralum  of  Bnrgundian  flesh,  and  another  stratum  of  salt — 
till  (be  tower  was  as  a  cask  —  choke-full — bursting-full  of  pickled 
Burgundians."  .... 

"  Rebuul,  the  Nismes  poet  —  I  called  upon  him,  but  ho  was  from 
home  —  is  a  baker,  and  lives  by  selling  rolls,  as  Jasmin  is  a  barber, 
and  lives  by  scraping  chins.  Reboul  is,  like  M.  Auguste  Saint  Jean, 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  poor,  dying,  fever-struck  Gothic  lown. 
Lcl  nie  translate,  as  well  as  I  may,  hnlf-a-dozen  couplets  in  which  he 
oharacleri;;es  the  dear  city  of  the  Crusades.  The  poetry  is  not  unlike 
Victor  Hugo's — stem,  rich,  fanciful,  and  colored,  like  an  old  cathe- 
dral window." 

"  Sw,  from  the  Eiilly  water*,  anil  nbovo  chc  sleEpjr  swamp, 
Where,  glcamins  up,  the  fcvpr-fog  rolls  grim,  nm!  emy,  iind  damp  : 
Cow  t[ie  bolj,  royal  tify  —  AiguES-Mortcs,  that  silent  towii, 
Luoms  like  the  ghost  of  GrcmiKM,  anil  of  Pride  thai'e  been  pulled  down. 
See  how  its  twenty  eilcnt  lowers,  with  nolliiug  to  defnul, 
Stnnd  np  like  ancient  coffins,  nil  erimly  hcI  on  end ; 
Willi  ruini  all  around  thcin,  for,  deeping  and  at  rest, 
Liei  the  life  of  thot  old  dty,  lite  n  dead  owl  jii  ils  nest  — 
Liko  IbB  BlirunkcD,  sodden  body,  ao  ghostly  and  ea  pale, 
Of  a  warrior  who  has  died,  and  who  haa  rotted  in  hlB  mail  — 
Like  tlio  grimly-twisted  corpse  of  n  nun  wiihin  her  pall. 
Whom  Ibcy  bound,  and  gaegod,  and  bail),  all  llviiig,  in  a  wall," 
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beautiful;  passing  through  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  whore 
he  found  Apollyon ;  enticed  by  Vanity  Fair,  and  so  on  ;  — so 
we  miglit  very  well  see  the  youthful  popt,  leaving  his  Irish  home 
to  SL-ek  his  fortune ;  housing  in  Loudon  among  "  poor  French 
emigrants,"  in  a  lodging  at  six  shillings  a  week ;  seizing  on  the 
civility  of  Lord  Moira,  with  the  readiness  of  desperation  ;  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  hopes  and  fears,  public  flatteries  and 
secret  want;  a  guest  at  Donington  Park,  with  the  Earl  of 
Moira  in  person  bearing  his  bed-candle  ;  undergoing  all  sorts 
of  trials  among  savage  Yankees  and  dishonest  Bermudan 
agents,  which  last  he  thinks,  and  no  wonder, "  the  very  devil ;" 
back  in  London  again,  dinnered  by  dukes,  petted  by  the  peer- 
age, corresponding  with  countesses,  prattling  with  the  Prince 
Regent;  and,  if  we  may  go  so  far  in  likening  earthly  things 
to  sacred  ones,  bearing  within  his  bosom  a  talismanic  roll,  of 
power  to  preserve  him  through  many,  if  not  all,  dangers,  in 
that  feeling  of  domestic  affection  and  fond  love  of  home,  and 
the  dear  mother  and  sisters  there  —  never  stronger  or  more 
enduring  in  any  human  breast,  we  truly  believe. 

It  would  be  possible,  we  think,  to  picture  the  genial  poet 
not  untruly  thus  ;  and  it  would  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  painter,  whether  the  principal  figure  should 
be  a  frisking  mountebank, living  on  applause,  yet  with  a  sharp 
look-out  for  the  coppers  in  the  hut;  or  a  gentle,  kindly,  some- 

■  what  feminine  son  of  Erin,  most  at  home  "  in  rosy  bowers," 
V       "  'Mid  summer  floteer?,  with  briglit  eyes  broming  round  him, 

K  Whilo  wit  and  wine,  in  dance  dirinc.  witb  rosy  ftltcrs  bonnd  liim  ; " 

t»ut  true  of  heart,  generous  in  sentiment,  and  most  considerate 
of  those  he  loved.  We  confess,  at  the  outset,  that  this  last 
would  be  our  view  ;  a  perusal  of  the  two  only  volumes  as  yet 
given  us  by  Lord  John,  leaving  in  our  hearts  no  critical  acid 
wherewith  to  depreciate  a  character  that  may  well  be  called 
shining. 

■  *  It  does  not  require  much  courage  to  praise  Moore,  spite  of 
^kie  disparaging  tone  adopted  in  certain  quarters.  He  who 
Hjnutd  delight  the  most  instructed  society  in  the  world,  could 

not  clear  land,  or  make  constitutions  ;  neither  did  he  attempt 
these  robust  labors.  But  Sir  "Walter  Scott  said  of  him  —  "  It 
would  be  a  delightful  addition  to  life  if  Thomas  Moore  had  a 
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cottage  within  t^vo  miles  of  me;"  and  Byron  — «  He  has  bnt 
one  fault,  and  that  one  I  daily  regret  —  he  is  not  here."  And 
our  grave  Editor,  chary  of  words,  charier  of  praise,   says, 


apropos 


to  the  fact  that  Moore  wrote  twice  a  week   to  hia 


mother  all  his  life  —  "  His  expressions  of  tenderness,  hovrever 
simple  and  however  reiterated,  are,  in  my  estimation,  mora 
valuable  than  the  brightest  jewels  of  his  wit.  They  How  from 
a  heart  uncorrnpted  by  fame,  unspoilt  by  the  world  ;  and  con- 
tinue to  retain,  to  his  old  age,  the  accents  and  obedient  spirit 
of  infancy."  Lord  John's  praise  means  a  good  deal.  Only 
brave  hearts  win  such,  amid  the  intoxications  of  a  sDCcesg 
beyond  dreams. 

As  to  Moore's  beginnings,  no  man  born  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  a  "Tom  Codd"  for  his  grandfather,  and  a 
father  who  kept  a  small  wine  store  in  Dublin,  could  have  started 
in  life  with  any  considerable  family  impetus,  even  though, 
as  the  poet  sUly  insinuates,  the  said  Tom  Codd  was  a  geotlp* 
man,  in  so  far  as  he  had  the  gout.  Tom  went  to  school  first 
to  a  wild  old  fellow,  who  whipped  the  boys  when  they  dis- 
turbed his  slumbers  in  schooltime,  which  we  can  hardly 
wonder  at,  seeing  that  the  good  man  spent  the  greater  part 
of  every  night  drinking  at  the  public  house.  Then  he  went 
to  a  great  Dublin  grammar  school,  under  the  care  of  Samael 
Whyte,  the  same  who  had,  some  years  before,  pronouacAd 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  an  incorrigible  dunce.  This  sage 
was  a  leading  director  of  private  theatricals,  for  which  he  had 
imbibed  a  taste  from  his  intimacy  with  the  Sheridan  family, 
contracted,  we  may  suppose,  after  he  changed  his  mind  about 
Brinsley.  He  was  also  employed,  occasionally,  in  giving  loft- 
s  in  elocution  to  persons  who  were  preparing  for  the  sla^ 
among  the  rest  to  Miss  Campion,  for  whose  amusemetit 
■'  Tommy  Moore,"  then  eight  or  nine  years  old,  was  "  wanted 
in  the  drawing-room,"  to  recite  Alexander's  Feast,  one  day 
when  she  was  taking  her  lesson.  It  is,  indeed,  a  rnstrvel  that 
Tommy  did  not  himself  get  on  the  stage,  as  all  the  world 
prophesied  he  would  ;  for  his  mother,  who  had  almost  as  the* 
atrical  a  taste  as  Mr.  Whyte  himself,  was  a  warm  and  poetr 
ical  patriot  partisan  in  those  stirring  times,  and  taught  liim, 
before  he  was  four  years  old,  to  recite,  in  company,  K>ta« 
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terses  which  had  just  then  appi^ared  against  Grattau,  who 

had  given  offence  by  his  conduct  on  the  question  of  Repeal. 

So  conspicuous  was  his  talent  for  recitation  and  acting,  at  the 

tpe  age  of  eight,  that  rival  mothers  were  faui  to  whisper, 

lO,  he's  a  UtUe  old  crab  I  be  can't  be  less   than  eleven  or 

Ive  years  of  age  I "     Harlequin  was,  however,  his  spicialili. 

•To  have  been  put  in  possession  of  a  real  Harlequin's  dresa," 

says,  "  would  have  made  me  the  happiest  of  mortals ;  and 

iscd  sometimes  to  dream  that  there  appeared  at  my  bed- 

te  a  good  spirit,  presenting  to  me  a  full  suit  of  the  parti- 

lorcd  raiment.     But  the   utmost  I  ever  attained   of  this 

isire  was  the  possession  of  an  old,  cast-olf  wand,  which  had 

ilonged  to  the  Harlequin  at  Aatley's,  and  which  I  viewed 

with  as  much  reverence  and  delight  as  if  it  really  possessed 

the  wonderful  powers  attributed  to  it."       ' 

Wt  cannot  here  follow  ■flJoore'a  somewhat  minute  notes  of 
school  life ;  his  learning-thc  harpsichord  of  a  teacher  who 
!nt  most  of  the  hour  devoted  to  the  lesson  in  vaulting  over 
lairs  and  tables  with  his  pupiJ ;  his  barely  missing  being 
engraved  at  thirteen,  as  one  of  the  "  public  characters,"  whose 
physiognomies  were  to  ornament  a  certain  Dublin  monthly  ; 
and  all  the  naughty  feelings  his  precocity  excited  jn  tlie  elder 
boya  at  Mr.  Whyte'a  school,  who,  naturally  enough,  did  not 
what  they  deemed  the  diagrace  of  having  so  little  a 
>\v  at  the  head  of  the  class,"  These,  with  private  theatrl- 
1b,  blaiting  politics,  and  combustible  companions,  were  the 
lative  influences  provided  for  keeping  the  gay  little  Irish- 
lan  in  business  order.  That  he  escaped  tinrning  out  a  very 
good-for-nothing  is  enough,  of  itself,  to  make  one  believe  in 
special  providences. 

He  himaelf  finds  a  nearer  reason.  ■'  I  was  saved,"  he  says, 
all  that  coarser  dissipation  into  which  the  frequenting  of 
society  (particularly  as  then  constituted)  would  have 
id  me;  and  this  I  owed  partly  to  my  natural  disposition, 
which  always  induced  me,  especially  in  my  younger  days,  to 
prefer  women's  society  infinitely  to  mens;  and  partly  to  the 
r  habit  which  I  early  got  into,  of  never  singing  but  to  ray 
arcorapaniment  at  the  piano-forte,  1  thns  became  alto- 
ler  dependent  on  the  instrument,  even  in  my  convivial 
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r;.?:-.':  '*-  rr.'^Ki'Tfi"':  in  quo'in?  =0  early.  Indeed.  \re  have 
f\"r.'j*.\  ^rir-'rlv'-i  rrior*:  rh'in  oric^  tailing  into  thar  error  ot 
\'',*\'j*:.'ir.  'y:u\n\\.  \*  -o  -ev«-r*:ly  r»-preh*:-nci'rti  in  the  di^nided 
fif<:f:i''':  'o  Tom  ThnrfiO :  -  Wha:  make*  a  sreat  mac  ?  A 
^/it.'  f*'-''!'!  '  No!  A  bii^  i'.-ir?  No!"  e*c. :  from  an  irresisribie 
f/f.'.i- i"y  *o  i'iury  Tha:  rhe  inciderr.T  in  Moort'j  life  bear 
-o:f.<:  -vrui^r':  [>fopor ion  'o  f.ir  r'a'urv.  'v^.'hieh  was  notedlv 
dirrji/i'J*iv<-, 

III-   riro^T':'--  Thro-jr/ii  Triiiitv  CoI!-£/r.-.  Dublin.  i<  no:  uiiu- 
-ijJiilv  ifitr-rrr-.Tin:/.  filrljoiir/h  the  trruri'J.  melanchoiv  fisiire  of 
Robert.  Krnr/i''r,   s^aiHU  out  eon.-pieuon^  ainonsr  careless,  rol- 
iir'kin((  boy-?  like   Moore,  who.  with  all  hi-  poetry  of  parriot- 
i-ffij  had  not,  at  that  early  day.  any  very  eiiicieni  >ynipathv 
with  the  r^enlirnent  that  was  to  cost  hi-s  fellow-?rudcnt  <o  dear. 
Patriotism  was  oniv  one  of  the  excitement?  of  his  life :  iiiu<ic, 
poetry,  the  flrama.  love,  and  risinsr  fame  combined  with  it  to 
intoxieate  the   vonihful  bard,  who  savs.  in  his  //</i/ stvle  — 
"  Nor  ean  I  conceive  a  voiith  much  more  delightful  and  inte- 
rcHtin^  to  have  fallen  to  any  one's  lot."     Moore  left  Dublin- 
soon  after  his  ^adnation,  to  r«tudy  law  in  London :  and  we 
find  him,  in  1799,  making  acquaintance  with  Peter  Pindar, 
who  diHguHtcd  him  by  coarse  manners  and  conversation  ;  and. 
in  the  next  year,  with  Lord  Moira,  of  whom  he  tried  hard  to 
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make  a  patron,  though,  fortunately,  with  but  indifTcrent  suc- 
cess. Lady  Donegal  and  her  sister,  Miss  Godfrey,  were  by 
thia  time  his  very  good  friends,  and,  il  must  be  confessed, 
ither  his  superiors  in  letter-writing,  which  was,  by  no  means, 
is  forte.  But  the  good,  kind,  simple  heart  peeps  out  every- 
"lere ;  and  so  rare  a  charm  must  atone  for  all  that  is  disap- 
pointing in  the  familiar  letters  of  u  man  of  wit.  He  could  be 
grateful  even  to  a  lodging-house  keeper.  Complaining  of  the 
urgency  of  a  tailor  one  day,  he  says,  "  The  good  woman  took 
that  opportunity  of  telling  me  that  her  money  was  at  her 
banker's,  and  would  be  much  better  employed  by  me  than  to 
lie  idle ;  and  that  she  requested  I  would  make  use  of  any  part 
of  it  to  any  amount  1  might  have  occasion  fur.  1  could  not 
help  crying  a  little,"  he  adds,  "  at  such  kindnesu  from  a  stran- 
ger ;  told  her  1  did  not  want  it,  and  went  and  thanked  God 
upon  my  knees  for  the  many  sweet  tilings  of  this  kind  he  so 
continually  throws  iu  my  way."  We  shrewdly  suspect  the 
landlady  had  diacovered  in  Tommy  Moore  a  lodger  comnte  U 
0  en  a  peu. 

In  1800,  the  Prince  of  "Wales  appears  as  a  patron. 

"Mr  DEAR  Mother,  —  I  hare  got  the  Prince's  name,  and  pcrmis- 
Q  to  dedicate  Anacreon  to  him.     Hurruli !  hurrah ! 

>  But  the  "dear  Mother"  ia,  after  all,  of  far  greater  conse- 
mence  to  the  poet. 

"  I  hope  you  got  my  Anacreon.  Mow  did  you  look  at  it  ?  What 
d  you  feel  V  Oil  know  what  you  felt,  and  I  know  how  you  looked  ! 
■  Sweetest,  dearest  mamma  !  keep  up  your  spirils  and  health  till 
i  meet,  which  shall,  please  Heaven!  be  in  eummer.  ....  Write 

2  80on,  dearest  litde  mamma,  and  tell  me  you  nre  well 

my  love  comes  more  pure  to  you  now  from  the  clear  air  of  Donington.'' 
Por  our  happy  Irish  boy,  with  hia  little  debts  cleared  off  by 
Ihe  proceeds  of  his  translation,  was  now  rusticating  at  the 
splendid  mansion  of  Lord  Moira,  who  was  "  uncommonly 
kind  and  attentive."  Whisking  back  and  forth  between  Lon- 
Lon  and  the  country,  w^e  find  him  already  in  great  request 
Ferywhere.  "  The  day  of  the  great  illuminations,  I  break- 
",  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  dined  with  Lord  Moira,  and 
37' 
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went  in  the  evening  to  Mrs.  Butlers,  the  Duchess  of  Athors. 
I^rjy  Mount  Edgecumbe'?.  and  Lady  Call's^  irhich  ^ras  a 
ball,  where  I  danced  till  five  in  the  momiofir-^  Bat.  in  another 
letter,  he  savs,  and,  we  doubt  not.  with  all  his  heart,  "  O  soli- 

tude  I  solitude !  vou  hold  the  very  next  rank  to  the  society  of 

•  •  • 

the  few  we  love.  I  wish  prudence  did  not  keep  me  away 
from  you.  dearest  mother,  and  I  should  exchange  all  my  fiine* 
ries  for  Irish  stew  and  salt  fish,  immediately." 

Something  less  desirable  was.  however,  in  store  for  him. 
A  collectorship  in  Bermuda  was  offered  by  Lord  Moira,  and 
Moore,  possessed  with  an  idea  of  the  necessity  of  patronage. 
easily  concluded  it  to  be  the  best  thing  for  him,  and  especially 
as  he  at  first  hoped,  ?nor€  suo.  that  the  place  would  be  consi- 
derable enough  to  allow  him  to  take  his  whole  family  with 
him!  Soon  convinced  that  this  was  impossible,  the  next 
thought  is  to  console  his  mother  for  his  unavoidable  absence. 

''  I  shall  come  home,  please  that  Heaven  which  watches  over  me. 
better  stocked  in  constitution  and  pocket  than  I  ever  should  become  by 
loitering  here.     I  find  Bermuda  is  a  place  where  physicians  order  their 

patients  when  no  other  air  will  keep   them  alive. Nothing 

could  be  more  lucky ;  I  shall  have  just  time  to  prepare  myself,  and  all 
diflicultied  are  vanishing  very  fast  before  me.     Heaven  smiles  upon 

my  jiroJL'ct,  and  I  sec  nothing  in  it  but  hope  and  happiness 

Among  the  lighter  sacrifices  I  make,  the  j)oor  piano  is  included.  I 
«hall  be  strangely  at  a  loss,  without  that  favorite  resource  of  mine. 
However,  I  must  carry  music  in  my  heart  with  me :  and  if  that  beats 

livelily  in  tune,  it  will  supply  the  want  of  other  harmonies 

Just  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  wide  sea  before  my  eyes,  I  write 
my  heart's  farewell  to  the  dear  darlings  at  home.  Heaven  send  I 
may  return  to  P^nglish  ground  with  pockets  more  heavy  and  spirits 
not  loss  light  than  I  now  leave  it  with." 

Moore's  sharp  remarks  on  the  United  States,  and  some 
<;austic  verses,  called  forth  by  various  new-country  experiences, 
which  the  so  recent  elegancies  of  London  had,  doubtless, 
made  much  more  striking  than  they  would  have  been  to  the 
<piite  raw  Irish  boy  of  a  year  or  two  earlier,  with  the  flavor  of 
salt  fish  and  Irish  stew  a  little  fresher  in  his  memory  —  caused 
the  dashing  translator  of  Anacreon  to  be  ill  thought  of  in  this 
country  for  some  time.      "Music,   here,"  he  says,  "is   like 
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whistling  in  a  wUderness,"  "  This  Norfolk,  the  capital  of 
Virginia,  is  a  most  strange  place ;  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the 
atrcela  but  dogs  and  negroes ;  and  the  few  ladies  that  pass 
for  white  are,  to  be  sure,  the  most  unlovely  pieces  of  crockery 
I  ever  set  my  eyes  upon,"  Such  strictures  as  these  should 
not  mucli  have  nettled  the  Norfolk  people,  especially  as, Ber- 
muda, British  ground,  fares  no  better.  "  If  I  were  a  painter, 
and  wished  to  preserve  my  ideas  of  beauty  immaculate,  I 
would  not  suffer  the  brightciit  belle  of  Bermuda  to  be  my 
housemaid."  "  The  women  dance,  in  general,  extremely  well ; 
though,  like  Dogberry's  'writing  and   reading,'  it  comes  by 

nature  to  them Poor  creaturi^s  I  I  feel  real  pity  for  them  ; 

many  of  them  have  hearts  for  a  more  favorable  sphere;  but 
they  are  here  thrown  together  in  a  secluded  nook  of  the  world, 
where  they  learn  all  the  corruptions  of  human  natnre,  without 
any  one  of  its  consolations  or  ornaments."  Even  of  Yankees 
one  could  hardly  say  worse  things,  though,  a  little  further  on, 
in  a  letter  from  New  York,  we  find  the  opinion  —  "Barren 
and  secluded  as  Bermuda  is,  I  think  it  a  paradise  to  any  spot 
in  America  that  I  have  yet  seen.  If  there  is  less  barrenness 
of  soil  here,  there  is  more  than  enough  of  barrenness  in  intel- 
lect, taste,  and  all  in  which  the  heart  is  concerned," 

A  graphic  scrap  is  curious,  when  we  look  at  the  New  York 
of  to-day.     In  a  letter  of  May,  1804,  we  read, — 

"  The  environs  of  New  York  are  pretty,  froai  the  number  of  fanci- 
ful, little  wooden  houses,  thnt  are  Bcatlercil  to  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  miles,  round  the  city ;  but  when  one  reflects  upon  ihe  cause  of 
this,  antl  that  these  houses  are  the  retreats  of  the  terrified,  desponding 
inhabitants,  from  the  wilderness  of  death,  which  every  autumn  pro- 
duces in  the  city,  there  ia  very  little  pleasure  in  the  prospect ;  and 
notwithstanding  tlie  rich  fields,  and  various  blossoms  of  their  orchards, 
I  prefer  the  barren,  bree/y  rock  of  Bermuda  to  whole  conlineuls  of 
dearly  purchased  fertility," 

Here  was  a  tropical  fancy,  surely  1 

Of  Philadelphia,  our  traveller  aaya,  "  It  is  the  only  place  in 
lerica   which   can    boast  any   literary  society."      Perhaps 

lis  favorable  view  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  preced- 
ing paragraph :  "  My  reception  at  Philadelphia  was  extremely 
flattering."     In  short,  the  youthful  poet  was  evidently,  about 
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these  days,  a  little  off  his  amiability,  through  the  wiles  of 
that    treacherous    bosom-companion,   vanity,    although     he, 
amusingly  enough,  fancied  himself  much  on  his  guard.     "  This 
is  the  very  nectar  of  life,"  he  says,  speaking  of  some  "  grati- 
fying and  indeed  convenient "  compliments ;  "  aad  I  hope^  I 
trusty  it  is  not  vanity  to  which  the  cordial  owes  all  its  sweet- 
ness.    No ;  it  gives  me  a  feeling  towards  all  mankind,  that  I 
am  convinced  is  not  unamiable  ;    the  impulse  which  begins 
with  selfy  spreads  a  circle  instantaneously  round  it,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  sociabilities  and   benevolences  of  the   heart'' 
The  truth  seems  to  have  been  more  evident  to  others  than  to 
himself,  for  we  find  this  kindly  hint  from  Captain  Douglas, 
R.  N.,  with  whom  Moore  came  home :  "  Now,  my  good  fellow, 
allow  me  to  advise  you  not  to  be  too  careless  about  the  w^arm 
reception  you  received  at  Philadelphia ;  in  my  opinion,  those 
new  acquaintances    ought   always   to   be   treated    "with    the 
greatest  respect  and  attention."     Moore  was  candid  enough, 
in  after  life,  to  say  in  his  Diary,  (1818)  "  I  forgive  the  Yankees 
for  abusing  my  dancing;  I  brought  w^orse  charges   against 
them,  and  perhaps  with  quite  as  little  truth." 

Tlie  Bermuda  affair  came  to  nothing,  or  worse,  and  Moore 
rc^turned  to  Enghmd  with  little  other  fruit  of  his  transatlantic 
voyage  than  some  rath(?r  vapid  satirical  verses,  and  that  pretty 
C/ifinsoii  (Ics  Vo//afrci(rs  —  half  genuine,  half  Moore-ish  —  since 
known,  on  every  piano-forte,  as  the  Canadian  Boat  Song.  In 
London,  the  Prince  says  gracious  things ;  but  the  poet  tells  his 
*' darling  mother''  —  '^Everybody  that  I  ever  knew  in  this 
big  city  scorns  delighted  to  see  me  back  in  it ;  this  is  com- 
fortable, and  if  the  flowers  strewed  before  me  had  a  little 
g'o/d  leaf  on  tlicni,  1  should  be  the  happiest  dog  in  the  world. 
AH  in  good  tiin(j ;  but  it  is  strange  that  peoj)le  that  value  the 
.S/7A'  so  nincli,  should  not  feed  the  poor  worm  that  wastes  him- 
>cir  spinning  it  ont  to  them.-' 

It  was  in  the  very  same  year  with  the  inditing  of  this 
"  poor  worm  ''  metaphor,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  made 
such  a  savagely  contemptuous  onslaught  upon  the  poet's 
'•  Odes  and  Epistles,"  and  the  writer  of  them  too,  that  his 
Irish  blood  boiled  up  and  over  into  that  very  laughable  demon- 
stration, known  traditionally  as   *'  Moore's  duel  with  Jeffrey" 
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though  there  was  really  no  duel.  From  the  natural  and  habit- 
ual sweetness  and  easiness  of  Moore's  temper,  we  must  con- 
clude him  sincere  in  his  disclaimer  of  "  mere  personal  hostility  " 
in  the  case,  as  in  his  acknowledgment  of  "a  certain  Irish 
predilection  for  such  encounters,  not  unleavened  by  a  dash  of 
vanity."  But  the  mild  poet,  nevertheless,  thought  it  conve- 
nient to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  tediousness  of  argument, 
or  the  disappointment  of  apology,  by  saying,  in  his  cartel  to 
the  astonished  critic — "  You  are  a  liar;  yes,  sir,  a  liar,"  and 
this,  when  he  had  but  once  in  his  life  fired  a  pistol,  on  which 
occasion  he  blew  his  thumb  half  off!  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  particulars  of  the  rencounter. 

"  Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
That  ever-glorious,  almost  fatal  fray, 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye, 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  ? 
O  day  disastrous  !  on  her  firm  set  rock 
Dunedin's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 
Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth, 
Low  groaned  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  the  north  ; 
Tweed  ruffled  half  his  waves  to  form  a  tear, 
The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career. 
Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base. 
The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place ; 
The  Tolbooth  felt  —  for  marble  sometimes  can, 
On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man  — 
The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  his  charms, 
If  Jeffrey  died  except  within  her  arms. 
Nay  —  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  morn, 
The  sixteenth  story  where  himself  was  bom. 
His  patrimonial  garret  fell  to  ground, 
And  pale  Edina  shuddered  at  the  sound  ! 
Strewed  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white  reams. 
Flowed  all  the  Canongate  with  inky  streams ; 
This  of  his  candor  seem'd  the  sable  dew. 
That  of  his  valor  showed  the  bloodless  hue  ; 
And  all,  with  justice,  deemed  the  two  combined. 
The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 
But  Caledonia's  goddess  hovered  o'er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore, 
From  either  pistol  snatched  the  vengeful  leady 
And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favorite's  head." 
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Reviewing  was  certainly  dangerous  business  in  those  days; 
for,  if  <'  either  pistol "  was  leadless,  as  it  seems  JeSBtey^Bf  not 
Moore's,  really  was,  by  some  accident,  Byron's  scalping-knifi! 
was  even  then  sharpening  to  repair  the  deficiency.  But  the 
combatants,  not  unnaturally,  fell  in  love  with  each  olher 
on  the  very  field,  and,  while  awaiting  their  examination  ia 
Bow  street,  began  talking  on  some  literary  sabjecty  Mooie 
says,  Jeffrey  expatiating  upon  it  v^th  all  his  pecnliar  eloquence 
and  fluency.  ^'  I  can  now  most  vividly  recall  him  to  my  memoiyi 
as  he  lay  on  his  back  on  a  form  which  stood  beside  the  waUi 
pouring  volubly  forth  his  fluent  but  most  oddly  {Nronounoed 
diction,  and  dressing  the  subject  out  in  every  variety  of  anay 
that  an  ever  rich  and  ready  wardrobe  of  phraseology  oonld 
supply.  I  have  been  told  of  hb  saying,  soon  after,  that  he 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  me  from  the  first  moment  of  bnr  meet- 
ing  together  on  the  field,  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  my  liking 
for  him  is  of  the  samei  eady  datQ.'' ,  :Mr.  JeJEbpy  ^  inaiide  tl^ 
most  satisfactory  apologies,''  and:  declared  iMmiself 'sinceiely 
sorry  for  having  written  the  review;  andheand'Moore  were 
fast  friends  ever  after  — -  even  to  the  extent  of  Jeffrey's  offering 
him  money  so  cordially  that  he  might  almost  have  accepted 
it  —  the  whole  aflair  proving  the  wisdom  of  Mrs.  M alaprop's 
declaration,  that  it  is  "  safest  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion." 

In  spite  of  this  brilliant  passage,  the  burden  of  Moore's 
life-song  continues  to  be  the  same  as  before ;  money  and  Lord 
Moira,  empty  pockets  and  grand  society,  are  topics  that 
recur  like  the  doublings  of  a  rondo.  At  the  time  of  the  duel, 
the  challenger  lacked  funds  to  carry  him  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  supposed  his  antagonist  to  be,  though  it  proved  afterwards, 
"  fortunately,"  as  Moore  thought,  that  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  jfriends  in  London,  quite  "convanient"  to  be  shot 
at.  Then,  amid  the  self-gratulations  of  the  poet  on  coming 
off  with  whole  bones  and  a  reputation  for  spirit,  we  have  the 
old  story  :  —  • 

"  I  am  made  very  comfortable,"  (at  Donington  Park,)  "  and  it  is 
certainly  friendly  of  Lord  Moira  to  do  me  these  little  kindnesses,  but 
the  main  point  is  still  wanting ;  //  me  donne  des  manchetteSf  et  je  iCai 
point  de  chemise  J'  ^'  There  is  a  fish-pond  here,  that  Lord  Moira  has 
always  heen  trying  to  fill,  hut  he  could  n't,  and  it  has  long  furnished 
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me  with  a  very  neat  resemblance  to  my  ovm  pockety  which  I  dare  say 
he  would  like  to  do  the  same  with,  but  could  n't.  This  pond,  however, 
in  the  late  rain,  has  got  the  start  of  my  pocket,  and  is  brimful  at  this 
present  writing."  "  Many  of  the  reasons  why  Austria  should  not  go  to 
war,  were  the  reasons  why  I  should  not  go  to  London  —  an  exhausted 
treasury,  dilapidated  resources"  (the  italics  are  the  poet's,)  "  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  subsidies  from  those  who  would  fleece  me  well  for  it 
in  turn,  the  unprepared  state  of  my  capital,  &c.,  &c.  I  have  here 
a  home  where  I  can  live  at  but  little  expense,  and  I  have  a  sum- 
mer's leisure  before  me  to  prepare  something  for  the  next  campaign, 
which  may  enable  me  to  loojc  down  upon  my  enemies  without  entirely 
looking  up  to  my  friends;  for  let  one  say  what  one  will,  looking 
up  too  long  is  tiresome,  let  the  object  be  ever  so  grand  and  lovely, 
whether  the  statue  of  Venus  or  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's."  "  I  am  not 
doing  much ;  indeed,  the  downright  necessity  which  I  feel  of  doing 
something,  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  I  do  almost  nothing.  These 
things  should  come  of  their  own  accord,  and  I  hate  to  make  a  conscript 
of  my  Muse  ;  but  I  cannot  carry  on  the  war  without  her,  so  to  it  she 
must  go." 

The  undertaking,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Power,  of  the 
Irish  Melodies,  which  became  so  instantaneously  popular,  now 
(1810)  relieved  Moore  somewhat,  and  by  concentrating  his 
efforts,  made  his  mind  quieter,  though  his  expenses  are 
always  in  advance  of  his  means.  The  fable  of  the  giant  and 
the  dwarf  is  realized  whenever  the  great  and  the  little  attempt 
to  travel  side  by  side.  His  cheerfulness  and  his  "  knack  at 
hoping,"  however,  never  flagged.  He  picked  up  crumbs  of 
comfort  wherever  they  were  scattered,  and  never  forgot  to 
love  his  friends  or  write  to  his  mother.  He  grows  a  little 
rriore  serious  as  he  nears  thirty,  and  the  boyish  air  of  his 
letters  has  almost  disappeared  when  he  reaches  that  age  ;  but 
his  thoughts  and  the  objects  of  his  life  are  evidently  the  same 
as  before,  only  sobered  a  little  by  the  teachings  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

In  1811,  wc  hear  first  of  "  a  person "  whom  his  mother 
"  little  dreams  of,"  and  to  whom,  without  one  syllable  of 
previous  warning,  we  are  told  Mr.  Moore  was  married,  March 
25th,  at  St.  Martin's  church.  And  here  we  must  pause  to 
exclaim  against  the  utterly  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  Lord 
John  Russell  has  executed  his  task  as  editor,  and  to  wish 
heartily  that  the  poet  had  chosen  somebody  below  the  rank 
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of  prime  minister,  for  an  office  which  demands  full  sympathy 
and  cordial  admiration,  instead  of  grand  approbation    and 
stately  regard.     The  letters  form  no  series  as  to  the  informa- 
tion they  convey ;  yet  the  editor,  though  exercising  the  most 
absolute  discretion  as  to  what  should  be  admitted  and  what 
omitted,  vouchsafes  us  no  connecting  or  explanatory  line  in  a 
hiatus  of  months ;  not  a  syllable  of  collateral  information,  no 
hint,  except  in  the  preface,  of  any  private  knowledge,  which 
must  be  in  his  power  after  so  long  an  acquaintance.     No 
mode  of  giving  the  world  a  biography  of  any  man  in  whom 
it  takes  the  slightest  interest,  could  be  more  unsatisfactory ; 
and  we  sincerely  hope,  that  all  living  poets  who  have  great 
friends,  will  take  warning  by  the  posthumous  fate  of  one  but 
too  much  dazzled  by  rank,  and  provide  that,  in  death  at  least, 
their  peers,  and  not  those  of  the  realm,  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment of  their  remains,  and  the  guardianship  of  their  fame. 
As  members  of  one  of  those  "communities,"  spoken  of  by 
Lord  John,  in  his  lumbering  preface,  "  whose  government  and 
institutions  are  American,  but  whose  literature  is   English," 
and  whose  office  it  is  to  "  hold  aloft  the  literature  of  England 
through  the  ocean  of  Time,"  "  neither  subject  to  conquest  by  a 
superior  state,  like  the  Greeks,  nor  exposed  to  invasion  of  bar- 
barians, like  the  Romans," — we  protest  against  this  mode  of 
gratifying,  or  rather  disappointing,  our  "inquiry,"  "curiosity," 
and  "  allbctionate  concern." 

Of  Mrs.  Moore,  Lord  John  says,  in  his  preface,  — 

**Froin  1811,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  to  1852,  the  year  of  his 
deatli,  tliis  excellent  and  beautiful  person  received  from  him  all  the 
homage  of  a  lover,  enhanced  by  all  the  gratitude,  all  the  confidence, 
which  the  daily  and  hourly  happiness  he  enjoyed  were  sure  to  ins]>ire. 
Thus,  whatever  amusement  he  might  iind  in  society,  whatever  sights 
he  might  behold,  whatever  literary  resources  he  might  seek  elsewhere 
he  always  returned  to  his  hom(i  with  a  fresh  feeling  of  delight.  The 
time  he  had  been  absent  had  always  been  a  time  of  exertion  and  of 
exile  ;  his  return  restored  him  to  tranquillity  and  to  peace." 

This  must  hiivo  been  Irish  good  hick,  if  we  can  believe  the 
report  of  Mirss  Godfrey  as  to  Moore's  inherent  notions  of  female 
character.     In  a  letter  written  two  or  three  years  earlier,  she 
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says,  "  Have  yoa  read  Madame  de  Stael's  new  novel  of 
Corinne?  Read  it,  if  you  have  not;  it  will  amuse  you  in 
your  cottage.  You  will  hate  the  heroine,  for  you  like  to  chain 
women  down  to  their  own  firesides,  and,  provided  that  they 
are  beautiful  and  foolish,  you  ask  nothing  more.  Now  I  don't 
quarrel  with  you  about  the  fireside  and  the  beauty,  but  I  think 
it  a  pity  you  should  protect  and  preach  up  folly."  For  what- 
ever reason,  the  marriage  was  evidently  kept  profoundly  secret 
for  a  while,  even  from  the  dear  mother;  and  Moore's  letters 
show  great  anxiety  as  to  the  reception  of  the  intelligence  by 
his  parents.  His  affectionate  heart  was  distressed  at  the 
thought  that  his  parents  might  feel  less  dependence  on  his  aid 
than  before. 

"  If  I  thought,"  he  writes  to  them,  alluding  to  a  proposed  change  of 
residence,  "that  this  resolution  arose  from  any  feeling  of  hopelessness 
or  disappointment  at  my  marriage,  it  would  make  me  truly  miserable ; 
but  I  hope,  and  indeed  am  confident,  dearest  mother,  that  you  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  quite  sure  that  this  event  has  only  drawn  closer  every 
dear  tie  by  which  I  was  bound  to  you  ;  and  that,  while  my  readiness  to 
do  every  thing  towards  your  comfort  remains  the  same,  my  power  of 
doing  so  will  be,  please  God !  much  increased  by  the  regularity  and 
economy  of  the  life  I  am  entering  upon.  Indeed,  I  may  be  a  little  too 
alive  to  apprehension,  but  it  struck  me  that  there  was  rather  a  degree 
of  coldness  in  the  manner  in  which  my  dearest  father's  last  letter  men- 
tioned my  marriage ;  and  if  you  knew  how  the  cordiality  and  interest 
of  all  my  friends  has  been  tenfold  increased  by  this  event,  you  would 
not  wonder,  my  darling  mother,  at  the  anxiety  which  I  feel  lest  those 
whom  most  in  this  world  I  am  chiefly  anxious  to  please,  should  in  the 
least  degree  withhold  that  full  tribute  to  my  conduct  which  my  own 
conscience  tells  me  I  deserve,  and  which  the  warm  sympathy  of  all  my 
other  friends  has  given  such  a  happy  and  flattering  sanction  to  ;  but 
I  know  I  am  (like  yourself)  too  tremulously  alive  upon  every  subject 
connected  with  the  affection  of  those  I  love,  and  I  am  sure  my  father 
by  no  means  meant  to  speak  coldly." 

Certainly  few  men,  of  two-and-thirty,  feel  or  speak  thus  to 
poor,  old,  obscure  parents. 

It  was  in  1812  that  the  incubus  of  Lord  Moira's  patronage 
was  happily  removed  from  Moore's  breast.  He  writes  to 
Lady  Donegal,  <'  In  Lord  Moira's  exclusion  from  all  chances 
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of  power  I  sec  an  end  to  the  long  hope  of  my  life  ;  '*  and  to 
Miss  Godfrey  — 

"  You  seem  to  think  that  the  late  events  are  likely  to  depress  my 
spirits ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  did  think  so,  because  the  affec- 
tionate things  it  has  made  you  say  to  me  are  too  sweet  to  be  lost ;  bat  I 
rather  believe,  if  you  were  here  to  see  with  what  a  careless  spirit  I 
bear  it  all,  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  consolations  and  condolences 
are  thrown  away  upon  me.  The  truth  is,  I  feel  as  if  a  load  were  taken 
off  me  by  this  final  termination  of  all  the  hope  and  suspense  which 
the  prospect  of  lA)rd  Moira's  advancement  has  kept  me  in  for  so  many 
years.  It  has  been  a  sort  of  Will-o'-the-wisp  to  me  all  my  life,  and 
the  only  thing  I  regret  is,  that  it  was  not  extinguished  earlier,  for  it  baa 
led  me  a  sad  dance." 

It  were  well  if  Moore's  experience,  and  that  of  too  many 
other  Englishmen  of  talent,  who  have  been  weak  and  short- 
sighted enough  to  dance  after  patronage,  could  teach  all 
future  aspirants  to  wealth  and  fame  the  prudence,  as  well  as 
dignity,  of  self-dependence.  From  any  truckling  spirit,  or  any 
intention  of  degrading  compliance,  Lord  John,  however,  in  his 
preface,  exonerates  his  friend  entirely.  He  says  his  love  of 
independence  was  a  characteristic  quality,  and  adds,  in  con- 
firmation, — 

**  Wlien  Lord  Moira  went  to  India,  ho  lamented  that  he  could  not 
take  Mr.  Moore  witli  him,  but  made  some  indistinct  offer  of  exchan^'infi: 
some  portion  of  h\<  patronage  to  helj)  his  friend  at  home.  Mr.  Moore's 
answer  was  prompt  and  conclusive.  Whatever  he  might  have  done 
had  emi)loyment  inmiediately  under  Lord  Moira  been  oifered  him,  he 
replied  to  this  last  proposal,  —  *  I  would  rather  struggle  on  as  I  am,  than 
take  any  thing  that  would  have  the  elFect  of  tying  up  my  tongue  under 
such  a  system  as  the  2)resent.*  Within  a  few  days  of  giving  this 
answer,  lie  was  obliged  to  write  to  Mr.  Power,  the  publisher  of  his 
nmsic,  for  an  advance  of  three  or  four  pounds,  as  he  had  not  sixpence 
in  his  house." 

Moore  himself  writes,  after  his  renunciation  of  all  hope  from 
Lord  Moira,  "  7,  thank  Heaven,  (and  it  consoles  me  for  my 
poverty,)  am  free  to  call  a  rascal,  a  rascal,  wherever  I  find  him, 
and  n(ner  was  I  better  disposed  to  make  use  of  my  privilege." 
What  would  have  become  of  the  freedom,  and  whether  the 
privilege  would  have  been  exercised  in  case  of  success  instead 
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T)f  fiiilure,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  His  account 
of  the  decisive  interview  with  my  lord  is  amusing.  "  He 
began  by  telling  me  that  he  had  'not  been  oblivions  of  me  — 

(had  not  been  obliiiious  of  me  !'  After  this  devil  of  a  word, 
ftere  was  little  heart  or  soul  to  be  expected  from  him." 
r  Verses  for  the  Irish  M^odies  uow  oecupy  all  the  working- 
Hays  ;  and  there  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  idea,  not  very  pleasant 
to  us,  yet  we  hardly  know  why.  Here  is  a  passage  from  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Power  :  "  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Bessy 
has  consented  to  my  passing  next  May  in  town  alone.  To 
take  her,  wonid  be  too  csponaive  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  on 
my  representing  to  her  that  ray  songs  would  all  remain  a  dead 
letter  with  you,  if  I  did  not  go  u[»,  in  the  gay  time  of  the  year, 
and  give  them  life  by  singing  them  about,  that  she  agreed  to 
my  leaving  her.  This  is  quite  luy  object.  I  shall  make  it  a 
whole  month  of  company  and  exhibition,  which  will  do  more 
service  to  the  songs  than  a  whole  year's  advertising." 

Now  we  are  told  that  Homer  sang  his  own  poems  to  the 
harp  ;  yet  we  hate  to  think  of  Moore's  accepting  invitations 
among  his  friends  in  London,  and  enchanting  them  with  his 
music  "married  to  immortal  verse,"  with  an  express  reference 
to  the  shop.  "  Sing  a  song  o'  sixpence,"  or  for  sixpence,  18 
rather  belitfJing,  after  this  delicate  pencilling  of  WitUs'e. 

"'Mr.  Moore,'  cried  the  footman  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase; 
'  Mr.  Moore,'  cried  the  footman  at  the  top ;  and,  with  his  gliiss  at  his 
eye,  stumbling  over  an  Ottoman,  between  his  d ear-si ghtednesa  and  the 
darkness  of  the  mora,  the  poet  entered.  Half  a  glance  tclla  j-ou  he  is 
at  home  on  the  caqiel.  Sliding  his  Utile  feet  up  to  Lady  Blesaington, 
he  made  his  compliments  with  a  gayoty  and  un  ease  combined  with  a 
kind  of  worshipping  deference  thai  ivaa  worthy  of  u  prime  minister  at 

the  Court  of  Love XolblDg  but  a  short-hand  report  could 

retain  llie  delicacy  and  rlegiince  of  Itloorc's  language,  and  memory 

ilsulf  cannot  embody  again  the  kind  of  frostwork  of  imagery  which 

was  formed  and  melted  on  his  lips.     His  voice  is  soft  or  firm,  as 

_0ie  subject  requires,  but  perhaps  the  word  'gentlemanly'  describes 

I  better  than  any  other.    It  is  upon  a  natural  key ;  but,  if  I  may 

0  express  it,  is  fitted  with  n  high-bred  affectation,  expressing  dcfer- 

e  and  courtesy,  at  tlie  same  time  that  ila  pauses  are  constructed 

I  peculiarly  to  vMvk  the  ear.    It  would  be  dilHcuIt  uol  to  attend  to  him 

E^irtulo  he  is  talking,  though  the  subject  were  but  the  shape  of  a  wioe- 
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j^».     Ma^re"'  head  u  dinxnctlj  before  me  while  I  wrise.  jet  I  «han 
find  ::  dinicult  to  describe.     HU  hair,  which  curled  once  all  OT«f  it  in 
Ior*7  tendril?,  anlike  anjb^/dj  eL^;'*  in  the  wori<L  and  which  probdUj 
•u^^^'ifzfi  hb  %f//r\fpi€t  of  Ba'^::ha?.  ii  dimLoisheti  now  to  a  few  cuxk 
•pn:.kl*:<l  'iriih  ^rav.  and  >«::&: lereii  in  a  single  ring  above  hi«  ears.  .  .  . 
IIU  iriOiith  i*  iLe  mrrst  cliarairteri-iic  tVature  of  alL     The  lip^  are  deli- 
car  <:  I  r  cut.  rllgh:.  and  changeable  as  an  aspen ;  bat  there  is  a  set-up 
Ifjf/tc  ;!>/•; *il  the  lowc-r  Up  —  a  dctermir^iion  of  the  moscle  to  a  particular 
'rxprT-^ion  —  an  1  vo'j  fancv  that  vou  can  almost  see  wit  astride  apoa 
it.     It  i-  written  legiblr  with  the  imprint  of  habitual  snccess.     It  is 
arch,  confident,  vet  half  diffident,  as  if  he  was  sli«rhtlr  dissnisinff  his 
p]'r^-ure  at  applaa*e.  while  another  bright  gleam  of  fancy  was  break- 
ing ripon  him.      The   slighilv-tossed   nose   confirms  the  fun  of  the 
irn predion  ;  and.  altogether,  it  is  a  face  that  sparkles,  beam&  radiates. 
We  went  up  to  coffee,  and  Moore  brightened  again  over  his  ckatte- 
caf^.,  and  went  glittering  on  with  criticisms  on  Grisi This  intro- 
duced music  very  naturally,  and.  with  a  great  deal  of  didlcaliy,  he 
was  taken  to  the  piano.     I  have  no  time  to  describe  his  singing.     It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  its  efiect  is  only  equalled  bj  the  beantj  of 
hi.-,  own  words ;  and  for  one,  I  could  have  taken  him  into  my  heart 
with  rleliglit.     It  is  a  kind  of  admirable  recitative,  in  which   every 
shade  of  thought  is  j-yllabled  and  dwelt  upon,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
.■.on;r  iro':-  throu'di  vour  bUx>d.  warmin;r  vou  to  the  ver\-  evelids.  and 
rt'irfiri''  vour  tc;ir*.  if  vou  have  a  soul  or  sense  in  vou.     I  have  heard 
of  a  womanV   fjiintin;r  at  a  .-on^'  of  Moore's  ;  and  if  the  burden  of  it 
an«\v«;rcd  by  diance  to  a  secret  in  the  bosom  of  the  listener.  I  should 
think,  from  the  comj^arative  effect  upon  so  old  a  stager  as  niyseltl  the 
heart  would  break  with  it.'* 

To  think  of  «iich  singing  in  the  light  of  an  advertisement, 
lowers  the  tone  a  little. 

We  can  hardly,  in  this  country,  conceive,  much  less  relish, 
the  position  of  a  man  like  Moore,  associating  habitually  with 
men  who  did  not  consider  him  their  equal,  and  whose  inter- 
course with  him  was  a  speciality, —  something  quite  distinct 
from  their  understanding  and  intimacy  with  each  other.  Such 
a  state  of  things  supposes,  or  must  produce,  a  radical  differ- 
encfj  bf'tween  an  Englishman  and  an  American,  such  as  it  is 
diflieult  for  us  to  make  due  allowance  for,  in  estimating  a 
character  like  Moore's.  He  certainly  thought  himself  very 
independent,  and  not  unfrequently  makes  a  little  flourish  of 
his  democratic  sentiment ;  but  the  struggle  of  his  whole  life, 
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as  far  as  it  was  seliUh,  was  to  keep  high  company,  although 
bo  held  in  it  the  position  of  a  spectator  admitted  on  an  "  or- 
der "  —  or  what,  in  our  vernacular,  is  called  a  "  dead-head"  — 
that  is,  one  who  has  not  paid  fof  his  ticket  It  is  trne,  that, 
with  a  few  people  of  iiitcllei.'t  and  cnltivation,  like  Lady  Done- 
gal and  Mis3  Godfrey,  and  with  a  man  of  genius,  like  Lord 
Byron,  this  mortifying  distinetioH  does  not  appear;  such  peo- 
ple form  a  guild  of  their  own,  all  the  world  over,  a  commu- 
nity whose  rertificate  of  membership  eancels  all  patents  of 
nobility.  But  we  fed,  all  the  way  through  Moore's  life  as 
unfolded  in  his  letters,  a  mortified  consciousness  of  the  false 
position  of  such  a  man  in  English  aristocratic  society.  Many 
yearn  ago,  when  Mrs.  Hartley,  an  actress  of  genius,  was  in 
this  country,  she  described  to  some  friends  her  intercourse 
with  her  English  friends  of  the  nobility.     She  said  that  when 

Lord  T ,  or  the  Honorable  C.  B.,  with  their  families,  came 

to  visit  her,  they  always  Bent  their  servants  and  the  supper,  so 
as  not  to  burden  her  limited  household  and  small  means. 
Now,  if  this  were  only  a  Christian  world,  we  see  not  why 
such  a  proceeding  should  not  be  most  agreeable  as  well  as 
friendly;  but  as  it  is  not  such  in  any  very  eminent  degree,  it 
is  not  every  spirit  that  could  sit  easy  under  this  form  of 
friendship.  A  Scotch  penny-wedding  is  a  friendly  thing,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  must  require  more  than  American  bonliommie  to 

I  snake  it  acceptable,  and  not  moTtifying.  We  do  not  admire 
ihe  spirit  which  prides  itself  on  being  able,  without  a  miagiv- 
I  "fhoke  a  king  lif  tlic  hind, 

I  Anil  ask  him  the  price  of  tliu  iliruno  ho  sat  on  j" 

■at  we  as  little  sympathize  with  a  willingness  to  occupy  an 
'undefined  and  equivocal  place,  for  the  gratification  of  a  very 
blind  kind  of  pride  —  a  pride  to  which  humiliation  is  the  only 
stepping-stone,  as  all  the  world  iinows,  however  men  like 
Thomas  Moore  may  be  able  to  give  a  gay  and  careless  tone 
to  it,  or  even  to  disguise  it  to  themselves  by  their  amiability 
and  alfectionateness. 

I  We  like  Moore's  fneuds,  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal  and 
her  sister,  exceedingly  ;  their  letters  are  full  of  spirit  and  intel- 
K^nce.     They  love  a  bit  of  fashionable  gossip,  as   Moore 
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himself  does;  but  they  are  kind-hearted  and  humane.  We 
must  extract  a  few  pieces  justificatives  from  Miss  Grodfirey's 
many  letters. 

Here  is  something  about  Ireland. 

'^I  like  this  county  (Kerry)  a  thousand  times  better  than  any  part 
of  Ireland,  and  the  common  people  are  delightful.     They  are  savages, 
with  the  strongest  feelings  and  the  most  intelligent  minds  I  ever  met 
with,  and  so  alive  to  kindness  and  so  unused  to  it,  that  they  seem  to 
adore  any  one  that  treats  them  with  humanity.     To  be  sure,  they  cheat 
whenever  they  can,  and  they  have  not  the  smallest  value  for  their  own 
lives  or  the  lives  of  others  ;  and  as  they  have  strong  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, they  have  also  strong  feelings  of  resentment,  so  that  murder  too 
often  occurs  amongst  them.     But  I  intend  to  prove  to  your  satisfactioD, 
when  we  meet,  that  their  vices  are  the  work  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  and  their  virtues  all  their  own ;  so  wait  till  then,  and  bless 
your  good  fortune  in  escaping  my  reasoning  for  the  present.     The 
beauty  of  all  this  part  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  told.     The  lake 
(Killarncy)  does  not  belong  to  this  world  at  all,  but  is  certainly  some 
little  corner  of  heaven  that  broke  off,  and  fell  down  here  by  some 
accident  or  other ;  and  the  musical  echoes  can  only  be  produced  by 
some  of  the  choirs  from  heaven,  who  fell  with  this  little  comer,  but 
don't  choose  to  show  themselves  to  mortal  eyes.     You  think,  I  dare 
say,  in  England,  that  we  are  all  in  an  uproar  (1811)  about  the  procla- 
mation and  the  Koman  Catholic  petitions.     I  really  don't  believe  that 
there  are  iifty  people  in  Ireland  that  think  upon  the  subject  after  the 
meetings  are  over,  and  the  resolutions  sent  to  the  paper.     There  is  not 
depth  or  steadiness  enough  of  character  in  Irishmen  to  make   great 
patriots  of  them.     They  talk  much  and  do  little ;  this,  too,  to  be  proved 
to  you  when  we  meet.     This  is  one  of  the  most  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
ties in  Ireland ;  yet  none  of  the  leading  ones  attended  the  meeting,  for 
they  condemn  all  violence.      Bab   (the  Marchioness)   has  got  great 
credit  for  asking  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  bishop  to  the 
same  party  at  her  house.     I  suppose,  because  she  is  a  courtier,  they 
expected  her  to  be  a  bigot.     I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  upon  the  same  subject,  as  I  can  for  this  county ;  but  I  can't ; 
and  unless  they  all  turn  Mahometans,  I  see  no  chance  of  their  livin*' 
together  like  Christians." 

Here  is  a  bit  of  the  same  lady's  philosophy  on  the  subject 
of  Moore's  opera,  which  he  himself  disparaged  excessively. 

"  "What  more  would  you  have  ?     If  you  had  written  something  that 
had  pleased  yourself  and  half  a  dozen  people  of  taste  very  much,  that 
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bod  been  fuU  of  sentiment  and  refinement,  and  not  it  Tulgar  joke  in  it, 
it  might  have  been  very  delightful  for  the  above-mentioned  seven  peo- 
ple, but  tlie  public  would  not  liave  borne  it  the  second  niglit.  You 
wrote  to  please  the  public,  a,nA  not  yourself;  and,  if  the  public  aro 
plcaseil,  upon  iheir  heads  he  the  sin  and  shame  if  it  be  unworthy  of 
giving  pleasure.  An  author  who  hopes  for  success  ou  the  stage  must 
fall  in  with  the  popular  tasle,  ( ! )  wlitch  is  now  at  the  Inst  gasp,  and 
past  all  cure.  1  dare  say,  however,  that  this  piece  has  a  great  deal 
moi-e  merit  than  you  allow  it,  and  that,  whenever  you  could  give  your 
taskmasters  the  slip,  you  have  put  in  something  excellent  in  your  own 

way Pray,  don't  let  Mr.  Arnold  client  you  ;  it  is  really  toe  bad 

that  everybody  cheats  you,  and  mokes  money  of  your  talents,  and  that 
you  sit  smiling  by,  not  a  farthing  the  belter  for  ihem." 

Pity  this  kind  bint  did  not  take  effect ;  but  we  find  Moore, 
a  little  while  after,  saying,  "  I  have  been  sadly  cheated. 
What  a  pity  we  '  swans  of  Helicon '  shonld  be  auch  geese. 
Rogers  is  indignant,  and  so  am  I;  and  we  ring  the  changes 

upon and often  enough,  singing  of  them,  like  Cadet 

Ronssel's  children,  ' L'un  est  voleur,  V autre  est  fripoti  —  ah! 
all !'  but  it  all  won't  do." 

Among  "  noble "  letters,  we  must  not  forget  one  of  Lord 
Glenbervie,  on  the  subject  of  franking  letters  for  Moore.  By 
the  way,  is  it  not  marvellous  how  prodigious  an  amount  of 
space,  in  all  collections  of  English  letters  before  the  days  of 
cheap  postage,  is  taken  up  in  talking  about  franks  ?  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  matter  on  which  one's  gentility  depended, 
never  to  pay  postage  on  a  letter.  Moore  complains,  in  one  of 
hia  letters,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  "  getting  too  heavy 
to  be  franked."  Hear  the  grave  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests  promise  that  writing  home  should  noteost  Moore  any- 
thing.    Moore  himself  prefaces  it  to  Miss  Godfrey  thus  :  — 

"  You  must  take  every  line  1  write  to  you  now  as  matter  of  pure 
friendship,  without  one  grain  of  self-interestedness  in  it ;  for  my  Lord 
Glenbervie  has  given  me  free  leave  to  make  use  of  him  on  my  own 
accoiinl,  and  so  I  am  now  independent  of  you,  if  it  were  not  for  a  little 
sneaking  kindness  that  makes  me  think  of  you  even  when  you  are  not 
doing  mo  services ;  a  sort  of  repose  in  which  you  so  seldom  indulge 
youraelf,  that  I  ought  to  avail  myself  of  every  short  opportunity  that 
you  allow  me  for  the  display  of  my  disinterestedness." 
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From  Lord  CRenibavU. 

<*  Lcmdoii,  June  S5, 1811. 
^Deab  Sib,  —  I  can  assure  you  itwillgiyemeveiyamoere  pleasnn 
to  be,  in  anj  respect,  instmmental  in  enabling  you  to  oontinae^  widi 
your  accustomed  periodical  regularity,  the  exereiae  of  that  tender 
office  in  which  your  filial  affection  has  been  ao  long  engaged.  I 
request  that  you  will  not  deprive  your  mother  of  the  ccHnfbrt  of  hear- 
ing from  you  as  often  as  formerly,  from  any  scruple  in  making  me  the 
channel  of  your  correspondence.  I  lost,  too  early  in  life,  the  blesaiDg 
you  have  still  the  happiness  to  possess,  to  have  personaUy  experienced 
the  gratificaticm  you  seem  so  worthy  of  enjoying.  I  ha^e,  howereri 
ample  domestic  obseryation  to  confirm  what  our  earliest  feelings  teadh 
us  —  that  there  is  no  sentiment  so  tender,  so  permanent,  and  ao  pnie^ 
as  the  reciprocal  sympathy  of  filial  and  maternal  love. 

^  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  most  sincerely  joaza, 

^  Gl.BIIBEBTIS.'* 

This  reads  as  solemn  as  an  epitaph ;  but  when  we  conaider 
the  immense  importance  of  Mr.  Moore's  getting  his  letten 
carried  at  the  expense  of  government,  we  can  account  for  the 
earnestness  of  the  good  old  lord;  —  old,  we  say,  from  hia 
style,  and  from  Moore's  elsewhere  calling  him  ^  the  old  l^ood- 
man." 

But  wc  return  with  pleasure  to  Miss  Grodfrey,  especially  for 
the  sake  of  her  pleasant  picture  of  Moore's  domestic  hap- 
piness. 

"  I  have  not  much  to  say  to  you  ;  but  as  I  have  said  nothing  to  you 
since  I  received  your  last  note,  which  was  a  very  amiable  production, 
I  feel  disposed  to  give  you  a  few  lines  to-day,  as  I  can  get  a  frank. 
Your  retirement  will  soon  be  broke  in  upon,  I  suppose,  by  your  great 
neighbors,  who  are  either  gone  or  just  going  to  Donington.  You  will 
also  see  Rogers,  who  will  tell  you  all  about  this  gay  world  that  you 
have  so  wisely  quitted.     You  will  still  like,  I  hope,  to  hear  something 

of  us,  poor  fools,  who  yet  remain  in  it I  dare  say,  you  feel  much 

more  indifferent  about  politics,  and  all  the  ambitious  pursuits  of  men, 
now  that  you  have  got  out  of  their  way,  than  you  did  when  you  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle ;  and  if  Heaven  has  blest  you  with  a  fiuue 
large  tree  and  a  seat  under  it,  you  sit  there  rejoicing  on  a  fine  evening, 
with  your  wife  at  your  side,  your  child  at  your  feet,  and  a  book  in  your 
hand,  wondering  at  poor,  foolish  man  that  can  wish  for  more ;  and 
many  is  the  word  of  contempt  you  bestow  upon  your  poor  fellow-czear 
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tures  who  keep  toiling  on  their  weary  way.  I  am  sure  these  are  the 
moments  in  which  men  think  themselves  wisdom  itself;  and  I  believe 
they  are  right,  —  but  why  abuse  the  rest  of  mankind?  Dear  Tom, 
look  upon  us  with  kindness  from  under  the  shade  of  your  oak  tree. 
May  one  venture  to  hint  to  you  how  the  rest  of  the  world  employ 
themselves  ?....!  saw  a  French  gentleman  yesterday,  who  has  lately 
arrived  in  this  country,  and  I  am  told  one  may  believe  every  thing  he 
says.  lie  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  Bonaparte's  impatience 
to  have  the  English  papers  translated  to  him.  While  his  secretary  is 
translating  them,  he  is  looking  over  his  shoulder,  reading  every  word 
as  fiist  as  he  writes.  This  gentleman,  and  a  Russian  who  is  just 
arrived,  say  nothing  can  equal  the  enthusiastic  admiration  that  is  felt 
for  Lord  "Wellington  all  over  the  Continent,  and  that  they  can  take 
back  no  present  to  their  friends  which  would  be  half  so  much  liked  as 
a  print  of  him." 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  "  pretty  Bessie,"  now  and  then,  that 
is  very  pleasant. 

"Lady  Lansdowne  has  been  very  kind,  indeed,"  writes  Moore  to 
Lady  Donegal,  "  and  has  a  good  deal  won  me  over,  (as  you  know  kind- 
ness will  do,  now  and  then.)  After  many  exertions  to  get  Bessy  to  go 
and  dine  there,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  this  week,  in  consequence  of 
our  being  on  a  visit  at  Bowles's,  and  her  having  the  shelter  of  the 
poet's  old  lady  to  protect  her  through  the  enterprise.  She  did  not, 
however,  at  all  like  it,  and  I  shall  not  often  put  her  to  the  torture  of 
it.  In  addition  to  her  democratic  pride  —  which  /  cannot  blame  her 
for  —  which  makes  her  prefer  the  company  of  her  equals  to  that  of  her 
superiors,  she  finds  herself  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  midst  of  people 
who  are  all  intimate ;  and  this  is  a  sort  of  dignified  desolation  which 
poor  Bessy  is  not  at  all  ambitious  of.  Vanity  gets  over  these  difficul- 
ties, but  pride  is  not  so  practicable." 

And  again,  from  Sloperton  Cottage  :  — 

"  We  are  getting  on  here  as  quietly  and  comfortably  as  possible ;  and 
the  only  thing  I  regret  is  the  want  of  some  near  and  plain  neighbors 
for  Bessy  to  make  intimacy  with,  and  enjoy  a  little  tea-drinking  now 
and  then,  as  she  used  to  do  in  Derbyshire.  She  continues,  however,  to 
employ  herself  very  well  without  them ;  and  her  favorite  task  of  cut- 
ting out  things  for  the  poor  people  is  here  even  in  greater  requisition 
than  we  bargained  for,  as  there  never  was  such  wretchedness  in  any 

place  where  we  have  been It  is  a  pity  Bessy  has  not  more  means, 

for  she  takes  the  true  method  of  charity  —  that  of  going  herself  into 
the  cottages,  and  seeing  what  they  have  need  of." 
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Somewhat  earlier  than  this,  he  says,  — 

'^  We  dined  oat  to-day  with  the  Ackroyds,  neighbors  of  oicro.     Toa 


would  have  laughed  to  see  Bessy  and  me  in  going  to  dinner.  We 
found,  in  the  middle  of  our  walk,  that  we  were  near  half  an  hoar  too 
early  for  dinner ;  so  we  set  to  praeiising  eounirjf-danees  in  the  middle 
of  a  retired  green  lane,  till  the  time  was  expired."* 

Moore  was  highly  delighted,  as  well  he  might  be,  with  Iioid 
Byron's  dedication  of  the  Giaour  to  him.  He  says,  <*  Thej 
may  say  the  praise  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel ;  but  at  least,  it  is 
a  golden  trowel  that  lays  it  on."  And  again,  **  The  overflow^ 
ing  praise  he  lavishes  on  me  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  profase,  magnificent-minded  fellow,  who  does  not  wait 
for  scales  to  weigh  what  he  says,  but  gives  praise  as  sailors 
lend  money,  by  handfhls." 

Reviewing  certainly  appears  in  a  very  amiable  light  in  these 
volumes;  the  lion's  claws  had  been  lately  pared  by  Loid 
Byron.  First,  Mr.  Jeffrey  writes  to  TSLogets^  to  intercede  with 
Moore  for  a  contribution  to  the  Edinburgh,  and  then,  on  a  little 
encouragement,  to  Moore  himself,  cap  in  hand.  The  regular 
allowance  to  "contributors  of  the  first  order"  is  about  twenty 
guineas  per  printed  sheet  of  sixteen  pages ;  but  to  Mr.  Moore 
not  less  than  thirty  guineas  would  be  offered,  "  and  probably 
a  good  deal  more."  (O  the  golden  age!)  And  when  the 
solicited  article  is  in  progress,  Mr.  JefBrey  writes  remindingly, 
and  says,  "  I  certainly  should  not  survive  an  absolute  disap- 
pointment." This  is  certainly  the  sublime  of  editorial  compli- 
ment.    Lady  Donegal  writes, — 

"  Upon  mature  deliberation,  I  cannot  but  feel  great  regret  that  you 
have  embarked  as  a  reviewer.  If  you  were  a  bard-headed,  hard-hearted 
sort  of  man,  like  the  rest  of  them,  I  should  not  care  what  you  did. 
But  if  the  person  that  you  attack  be  ever  so  ridiculous,  if  you  give 
him  pain,  you  will  be  sorry  for  it," 

It  is  amusing  to  find  Jeffrey  saying,  —  "  My  natural  foible  is 
to  admire  and  bo  pleased  too  easily,  and  I 'am  never  severe 
except  from  effort  and  reflection.  I  am  afraid  some  people 
would  not  believe  this,  but  you  will,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  say 
it  quite  in  earnest."  But  he  appears  in  a  really  noble  light 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  Moore's  being  threatened  with  a 
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prison,  in  consequence  of  the  defalcation  of  his  agent  in  "  the 
still  vex-(ing)  Bermoothes,"  he  writes  him,  — 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  misfortunes,  and  of  the  noble  way  you  bear 
them.  Is  it  very  impertinent  to  say  that  I  have  500/.  entirely  at  your 
service,  which  you  may  repay  when  you  please,  and  as  much  more 
which  I  can  advance  upon  any  reasonable  security  of  repayment  in 
seven  years  ?  Perhaps  it  is  very  unpardonable  in  me  to  say  this,  but 
upon  my  honor  I  would  not  make  you  the  offer,  if  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  would  accept  it  without  scruple  from  you.  At  all  events,  pray  don't 
be  angry  with  me,  and  don't  send  me  a  letter  beginning  Sir.  I  shall 
ask  your  pardon  with  the  truest  submission  if  I  have  offended  you,  but 
I  trust  I  have  not,  at  all  events  ;  and  however  this  end,  no  living  soul 
shall  ever  know  of  my  presumption  but  yourself." 

Considering  that  the  acquaintance  began  with  a  ridiculous 
duel,  and  that  Moore  was  a  gay,  laughing,  joking  little  fellow, 
scarce  bigger  than  the  "little  husband"  immortalized  by 
Mother  Goose,  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  inspire  the 
sharp,  hard  Scotch  reviewer  with  a  marvellous  degree  of  re- 
spect. It  is  pleasant,  in  this  wicked  world,  to  find  a  wicked 
critic  so  kind  and  generous ;  for  one  can  hardly  help  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  perhaps  other  unlovely  seemings  have 
more  good  under  them  than  w^e  know  of.  It  is  instructive, 
too,  to  note  how  infectious  the  amiability  of  Moore  is,  so 
that,  wherever  he  goes,  there  is  at  least  a  smooth  spot  about 
him,  however  troubled  the  waters  may  be  elsewhere.  Whig 
and  Tory,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  rival  wits,  exacting  beau- 
ties —  all  harmonize  when  Moore  is  present.  One  learns  how 
potent  is  a  kindly  heart,  and  also  what  to  think  of  those  who 
find  everybody  ill-tempered  or  worse. 

Moore's  Diary  is  less  interesting  than  his  letters,  and  natur- 
ally, for  he  wrote  it  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Such  a  man 
as  he  could  not  possibly  do  that  as  well  as  he  could  pour  him- 
self out  to  partial  friends  and  worshipping  relatives.  Yet,  we 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  that  the  Diary  was 
written  with  a  single  eye  to  the  benefit  of  his  family  after 
his  death.  Future  fame  is  a  thing  he  never  talks  of  in  his 
most  familiar  moments.  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  society, 
and,  as  such,  lived  very  much  in  and  for  the  present,  well 
satisfied  with  its  award,  and  with  neither  hopes  nor  fears  for 


tn.'"^  r^r.'.o-f>  fr;:are,  Bac  :or  tae  dear  »3a«»s  rfaar  betocs^  to 
h[rr.-  hi*  •'=-r»^i^m^^*  ttsls  niL-i^^pin^:  and  web«5eTe  liL*  chofse 
•/:/  I>:/rd  Jorm  Ra**r:iL  *o  ro  dan-iae  the  paper?  lie  ^hoold 
Wt^:  rvrhlnd  him  a_*  ro  make  some  provifioD  for  Iiis  "wrife  and 
fjirnuv.  i-  the  kev  to  the  whole  volaminoiu  Diari-  of  roarDexs 
generally  tririin:?.  ioter?pers&d  with  coaversations*  6oim-«<3<s. 
ar.d  rho^e  ^ip-irkiing  poict^  that  make  a  book  readable  in  this 
orjr  ^Uy  r>:  hlgh-^picIng.  The^^;  condiments  are  le^r  of  tfaem 
oriirlnal :  indeed,  the  man  who  wa^  cxamming  the  Twopenny 
Fo-^.t-Ba;?,  and  the  Fadge  Familv.  with  witticisms  politicaL 
fnfjf'A^L  znd  iiteran',  rronid  hardly  be  expected  to  keep  any  laz^ 
arnonnt  on  hand  for  private  consumption.  Bat  he  loved  to 
.v;e  the  volumef;  grow  when  he  thought  of  dear  Bessy  and  the 
children :  xo  he  UTote  down  talks  with  Lord  Lansdowne.  and 
Dr.  Farr.  and  Rogers,  and  Davies*  and  a  dozen  others,  feeling 
that  if  thev  were  not  verv  valuable  in  themselves,  thev  would 
have,  for  the  next  half  centnrv  at  least,  the  interest  which  dailv 
ex[^  rience  told  hirn  whatever  be  was  concerned  in  inevitably 
in:ipired.  And  he  waa  right;  for  we  do  read  with  interest, 
thoiJL^i  with  no  verv  vivid  admiration. 

Moore  was  a  man  of  society  —  a  character  as  yet  unknown 
among  n.-^.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  whose  principal 
djiily  hu.-ifie.'-r  Jirema  to  have  been  dining  out  and  making 
hirriJ^elf  agreeable,  and  whose  main  dependence  for  subsij?ience 
and  popularity  should  be  ^ong-writing,  and  singing  his  own 
verrte.s  to  ladien  after  dinner  ?  What  kind  of  position  would 
Hiich  a  per.-ona^e  hold,  as  a  man  among  men,  in  Boston, 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia  ?  With  neither  ability  nor  incli- 
nation to  make  money  ;  obstinately  adhering  to  the  discredit- 
able Hide  in  politics ;  an  enemy  to  gloom,  and  an  eschewer  of 
puritanism — what  could  we  make  of  him?  Who  would 
consort  w^ith  him  ?  lie  would  go  about,  forlorn,  in  vain  search 
for  companionship  in  gayety  and  insouciance,  like  the  poor 
truant  boy  in  the  story  — 

"  Pretty  bcc,  prcttv  bee  — 
Won't  you  eomc  and  play  with  me  ?  " 

And  the  puritanic  bee  would  elongate  his  face  and  say,  "  I 
must  go  and  make  honey ; "  and  the  grave  and  stolid  horse 
""ould  say,    "  I  must  draw  burdens ; "  and  the  pattern  ant 
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would  talk  of  the  coming  winter;  —  and  our  poor  truant  from 
care  and  toil  and  sorrow  would  be  driven  oil'  into  more  sum- 
mery regions,  or  die  of  ennui  here.  But  in  Europe,  there  is 
place  and  companionship  for  sucli  people,  and  such  a  man  as 
Moore  is  a  treasure  there.  He  has  a  thomand  pleasant 
accomplishments,  and  he  suggests  kind  thoughts  wherever  he 
goes,  and  pours  the  balm  of  good  humor  on  any  bruised 
spots  in  the  social  body.  Then  what  advantages  he  reaped 
from  his  position  I  —  one  has  only  to  road  the  Diary  to  see 
bow  a  man's  available  mind  must  grow  in  such  company;  — 
how  suggestive  are  wcll-infornned  men,  and  accomplished 
women  !  how  one's  wit  must  flow  out  under  the  sunshine  of 
such  bright,  appreciating  eyes!  how  the  sparks  must  need  iiy 
at  such  collisions !  how  one's  resources  must  be  searched,  and 
every  old  closet  of  memory  turned  out  to  meet  the  needs  of 
such  guests  1  Moore  himself  was  evidently  a  much  lighter 
man  than  many  of  those  with  whom  he  habitually  conversed ; 
but  his  geniality  was,  as  evidently,  uo  evcry-day  quality,  and 
his  friends  prized  it  accordingly.  It  was  something  to  be 
called 

"Tho  ubrid^aeot  of  oil  tliat  is  (ilensaiii  jn  man." 

Although  the  two  volumes  in  hand  bring  us  only  to  the 
"bright  consummate  flower"  of  Moore's  popularity  as  a 
Vriter,  his  social  life  has  yet  to  exhibit  many  a  phase  before 
the  last ;  so  that  we  shall  not  here  attempt  any  minuter  deli- 
neation, but  rather  await  the  full  picture,  in  order  to  a  better 

ilection  of  parts.  We  shall  alrfo  reserve  our  general  notice 
of  his  writings  for  another  article,  to  be  forthcoming  when 
the  overworked  editor  shall  find  leisure  to  pick  out  more  let- 
ters,—  on  what  principle  we  can  hardly  guess.  Hardly  can 
matters  more  intimately  personal  and  private  be  disclosed ;  yet 
many  particulars  that  were  required  for  a  continuous  history 
are  withheld.  Some  faults  of  character  in  the  subject  are  made 
enfTiciently  evident;  yet  we  miss  letters  that  would  certainly 
liave  given  us  a  fairer,  because  more  complete,  kiiowledge  of 
ithe  man  who  ^vrote  so  frankly  every  thought  of  his  heart, 
[ood  and  bad,  generous  and  selfish.     Let  us  hope  that  the 

imainder  of  the  etory  will  be  rather  filtered  than  strained ; 
B  latter  process  resulting  in  a  general  turbidity,  not  devoid 
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and  quote  once  more  from  Moore's  letters  to  his  mother,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  loss  which  was  to  burden  him  in  future  with 
their  almost  entire  support. 

"  Indeed,  ray  darling  mother,  1  am  quite  ashamed  of  llie  lillle  reao- 
lution  you  seem  to  hare  shown  upon  this  occurrence  ;  .  .  .  .  instead  of 
looking  upon  i(  as  such  an  overwhelming  thunderclap,  yon  ought  to 
thank  Providence  for  liaving  let  you  enjoy  it  eo  long,  and  for  having 
defen-ed  the  loas  (ill  1  was  in  a  situation  (which,  thank  God !  I  am 

noiv)  to  keep  you  comfortably  without  it Surety,  my  dear  mother, 

the  stroke  was  just  as  heavy  to  us  ns  to  you,  for  I  trust  we  have  no 
separate  interests,  but  share  clouds  and  sunshine  equally  together ;  yet 
you  would  have  seen  no  gloom  in  1*5  —  nolbing  like  it.  We  instantly 
made  up  our  minds  to  the  reUuclion  and  economy  that  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  felt  nothing  but  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  being  able  to  do  eo 
well ;  and  this,  my  sweet  mother,  is  itie  temper  of  mind  in  which  you 

should  take  it For  my  father's  sake,  (who  is  by  no  means  so 

stoat  himself  as  he  ought  to  he,)  you  ought  to  summon  up  your  spirits, 

and  make  (he  best  and  brightest  of  it Your  cbildren  are  all  well 

and  happy,  and  loving  you  ivitU  ail  their  hearts  and  souls ;  and,  thongh 
for  B  time  absent  from  you,  looking  forward  (o  being  very  speedily 
about  you,  and  showing  you  how  fondly  and  perfectly  they  love  you. 
....  I  am  glad  you  /eel  liow  I  love  jou.  I  can  but  half  show  it,  but 
I  would  do  more  if  I  could.  Bessy  i:^  continually  making  projects  for 
our  all  living  together ;  and  no  later  than  this  morning,  at  breakfast, 
imagined  a  very  prelly  scheme  for  our  taking  the  house  next  you, 
a  door  in  the  wall,  dining  every  day  together,  &c.  I  am  not 
jrithout  hopes  that  some  of  her  visions  may  yet  be  realized." 

This  man's  poetry  was  not  merely  at  the  point  of  his  pen. 


JIT.  VII.  —  Discourses  on  the  Chrislian  Body  and  Form.  By 
C.  A.  Baktol,  Junior  Minister  of  the  West  Church,  Bos- 
ton.    Boston :    Crosby,  NidioU  &  Co.     1853.     pp.  376. 

Thk  word  religion  denotes  rebindit^,  —  the   fastening  of 

lundered  chain,  —  the  rcriewing  of  some  severed  rela- 

jSon.     Its  earliest  use,  no  doubt,  had  reference  to  the  sanction 

F  an  oath,  by  which  the  natural  obligation  to  veracity  and 
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bor^'b^'j  T-i*  boHfid  TTirh  r*?neTred  or  increased  scren^tfa.  lo 
':hi*  :ni:iai  -Tk*i:^Kin^.  i:  im piles  a  permanent  and  immovablf 
pnrrti^^*^..  '."j  'jrh:^:h  ^n  el-?*?  unrrable  oblisatioa  may  be  M-'emcli 
fai.»:f:r.frr3.  And.  in  i's  secondarv  and  broader  sra.-ge,  ii  still 
pr^r-riprj-^-e-*  a  d*^:an::fr.  nxed.  and  nntadlinglj  tmsmonhy 
ob'^rr;-  of  alU- fiance  and  confidence,  from  which  the  soul  maT  be 
ali'Tj'it^d  ro  ii?  p*:ril  and  damage,  —  to  which  h  may  reanadi 
ir?^If  for  ir-  «afery  and  happine*?.  In  fine,  the  very  name  of 
frlij^-ori  Indi^-r^te*  tv.'o  parties,  and  the  possibility  of  their  hokl- 
in^  a  d'=-tr:rrri!nate  and  cognizable  relation  to  each  other. 

R^-Iigion.  then,  is  something  more  than  self-development. 
Indeed,  there  i*  in  this  direction  no  material  for  self-develop- 
ment bat  ignorance.     Ignorance  loves  to  sknlk  behind  euphe- 
mism **.  and  feel  Ie=^  blank  ander  shelter  of  a  name  that  seems 
'jignificant.     Then,  too,  the  consciousness  of  personality  and 
will  tenddi  to  repeat  itself  in  the  realm  of  the  unknown,  by  the 
conception  of  vital  and  controlling  forces.*     It  is  in  this  way 
alone  that  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that  the  \rord  Crod 
ha.s  its  «ynonyme  in  every  language,  and  that  absolute  atheism 
has  never  Uren  the  avowed  belief  of  a  nation.     In  the  rude 
iiifancv  of  soeietv,  when  man's  cofirnizance  embraced   but  a 
few  IfairiKrf  around  him,  and  a  mile  or  two  above  him,  the 
world  beyond  hi-  cognizance  presented  no  large  or  grand  con- 
ception.^ to  hi:-  imagination,  and  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in 
th'-  mo-t  paltr\'  and  degrading  impersonations  of  its  forces. 
llcjK'.c.  fetiehism.  the  worship  of  animals,  and  idolatry  wher- 
ever it  was  anv  thin^r  short  of  the  deification  of  art.     But  as 
the  limits  of  man's  knowledsre  extended,  his  iOTorancc  became 
infinite   in   cverv  dimension:  and,  while  the  common  mind 
crowded  its  Pantheon  till  every  niche  held  double,  and  still 
had  room  for  more,  the  speculative  and  philosophical  were 
driven,  by  the  miiltitudinousness  of  the  popular  mythology,  to 
the  indefinite,  formless  idea  of  the  divine  unity.     But   the 
God  of  natural  theology  is  not  an  object  of  religion.     The 

*  ••  I^norantia  cau«anim  conferrc  deorum 

Cojrit  ad  impcrium  rc5«,  et  concedcrc  rcj^num  ; 
Quorum  operum  causas  nulla  rationc  vidcrc 
I'ossunt,  ac  fieri  divino  numinc  rentur." 

Lucretius,  Z>e  lierum  Natura,  vi.  53-57. 
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conception,  whether  detached  and  isolated  from  the  outward 
nniverse,  or  indissolubly  blended  with  it,  is  too  vague  to 
prodtir  any  hold  for  the  personal  relations  of  trust,  homage,  or 
service.  Thus  theoretical  monotheism  resolves  itself  into 
practical  atheism. 

Aside  from  revelation  there  is  no  reli^on.  In  saying  this, 
we  by  no  meaus  deny  the  religious  character  of  polytheism; 
but  we  believe  that  its  worship  was  derived,  through  corrupt 
channels  of  tiadition,  from  the  primitive  epoch  of  divine  com- 
munication, and  a  heaven-appointed  ritual.  The  mythologies 
that  have  been  subjected  to  philosophical  research,  all  bear 
indubitable  traces  of  the  events  which  are  represented  in 
sacred  history  to  have  been  the  occasions  or  means  of  super- 
natural revelation  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  earlier  ages.  The 
habit  of  worship  survived  the  knowledge  of  its  one  supreme 
object,  and  attached  itself  to  what  were  originally  only  its 
exciting  causes,  its  instruments,  or  the  recipients  of  a  second- 
ary homage,  as  reflecting  the  attributes  of  the  Creator.  But 
those  who  cut  themselves  adrift  from  tradition,  and  developed 
for  themselves  an  independent  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
acquiesced  in  a  divine  essence,  without  definite  attributes  or 
personal  relations.  We  therefore  find  the  being  and  nature 
of  God  treated  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  as  a  subject, 
not  of  ethical  inquiry  or  interest,  but  of  speculative  reasoning 
alone.  The  ease  has,  indeed,  "been  otherwise  with  modern 
English  Deists,  simply  because  they  have  borrowed  their  con- 
ceptions of  God,  and  of  their  obligations  to  him,  from  the 
Bible  which  they  repudiate,  and  the  religion  which  they  deny. 

It  is  in  the  German  philosophy  of  the  last  and  the  present 
century,  that  we  most  clearly  perceive  the  dependence  of 
leligion  on  revelation.  The  culture  of  all  anterior  ages  has 
been  forced,  as  by  a  condensing  pump,  into  the  German 
mind;  while  traditionary  faith  and  reverence  have  grown 
obsolete.  The  result  has  been  the  origination  of  numerous 
abstract  formulas  for  the  Divine  nature,  bristling  with  inde- 
finable terms  and  unimaginable  abstractions.  In  one  system, 
God  is  the  plastic  principle  inherent  in  self-existont  matter; 
in  another,  an  otiant  spectator  of  a  system  evolved  by  an 
tt  priori  necessity.    Now,  he  is  a  logical  terminus,  and  then,  a 
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full  sweep  of  hia  power,  the  depth  of  his  wisdom,  or  the 
theory   of   hia   administration.     It   recognizes   unfathomable 
mysteries  in  Him,  whose  being   comprehends   and   exceeds 
immensity,  and  spans  twin  eternities.    But  there  is  an  aspect, 
in  which  definite  and  satisfying  knowledge  of  God  is  attaina- 
ble.    So  far  as  our  self-knowledge  extends,  we  can  compre- 
hend his  relations  to  us.     So  far  as  we  can  understand  the 
constitution  and  condition  of  our  race,  we  can  understand 
his   dti<positions   and   purposes   with   regard   to   the   human 
family.     Though  we  may  comprehend  but  an  infinitesimal 
fraction,  as  it  were,  of  the  Divinity,  we  yet  can  form  adequate 
conceptions  of  all  that  he  is  to  us  as  Creator,  Preserver,  Bene- 
factor, Father.     These  truths,  appertaining  to  the  manward 
aspects  of  his  character  and  administration,  must  be  not  only 
surmised,  but  known,  to  render  religion  possible.     But  it  ia 
absurd  to  maintain  that  they  can  be  known  without  revela- 
tion.    Conaeiousness  concerns  our  own  being  a)one,  and,  at 
most,  eau  apprise  us  only  of  what  we  might  wish  God  to  be, 
I  not  of  what  he  is.     Our  experience  embraces  phenomena  and 
Lttieir  proximate  causes,  without  bringing  us  into  direct  con- 
erse  with  the  Supreme  Cause.     The  focus  of  tiie  divergent 
'  aya  of  the  divine  manifestation  in  nature,  is  too  remote  for 
the  access  of  unaided  reason.     Nor  can  any  recorded  experi- 
ences, beliefs,  or  deductions  of  preceding  generations  come  to 
us  with  authority,  unless  there  have  been  those  who  have 
I  enjoyed   direct  communication    with   the    Almighty.      It   is 
L  alone  from  such  communications  of  this  latter  class,  that  we 
'   can  derive   positive  knowledge    of  his   attributes,  purposes, 
will,  and  law. 

Religion   must  then  have  a  historical  basis  in  the  super- 
natural.    It  must  verify  the  truths  to  which  it  attaches  itself 
by  authentic  records  of  the  divine  manifestations  and  revela- 
tions.    It  must  repose  on  some  epoch  or  epochs,  when  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  waa   superseded,  when  there  was 
I  clearer  vision  than  is  open  to  us  now,  wiien  the  divine  be- 
voame  incarnate  in   forms  patent  to  human  intercourse  and 
1  apprehension.      It   craves  reliable   scriptures,  free   from   the 
I  doubt  which  must  ever  rest  on  oral  tradition,  and  capable  of 
Et>eing  verified  by  research  and  historical  criticism. 
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»^io:iT.  Irr.firifir-.Si'rfrr.  'ii-ov::-.  iriLr  .-rinviijri^.  v.-h:i;h  T^-owiJ  mar 
f:\f:ri  r-i-ziv  Ji*  r'.C'i il  r*..:2'i-:  i-i  ii:--.  "i.-^  Li::t:np:  would  arrow 
irifr«:qfi«:rir.  and  v.Tul'i  :»oon  L"?  -;•:>•:!■.■  i-d.  N»^\v  ire {lemt ions 
and  non-reli^iou-  f^r;.ii:*_*^  arid  oo::-::-.ur.i::-r>  wo'iild  no  ion^r 
\jf:  r':arh';d  tvoii  by  the  -pon-iio  voic-j  of  livvorion  or  insr ruc- 
tion. The  kno*Al».'d2».'  which  if  ih^*  basis  of  religion,  the 
records  from  which  that  knowIv«J:z»^  i-  derived,  would,  in  a 
brief  lap^e  of  time,  become  obsolete  and  pass  into  oblivion. 
Hence  the  neces<iry  of  organization,  of  sot  times  for  worship 
and  instruction,  of  consecrated  j)laces,  hallowed  forms,  and 
an  established  ritual.  These  may.  indeed,  be  so  adjusted  as 
till  to  leave  a  broad  range  for  individualism.     Organization 
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lay  bo  left,  in  many  of  its  details,  to  the  iHrcnmstancea  or 
lies  of  different  bodies  of  worshippers;  and  a  wide  diversity 
ysteins  may  equally  serve  the  ends  proposed,  if  they  be 
ly  si/stems,  with    iLu   functions,  rights,   and   liiibilities   of 
Icera  and  members  Hcarly  defined.     The  rittial  need  only 
stringent  enongh  to  ensure  order  and  regniarily  of  admi- 
nistration, and  may  be  adapted,  in  its  fulness  or  paueity  of 
onics,  in  its  prescribed  forms  of  holy  words,  or  in  its 
openness  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  to  Ihc  eonserva- 
progressive   Bpirit,  the   aesthetic   or   the   ieonoclastic 
indeneics,  the  more  recondite  or  the  simpler  cuitwre  of  difl'er- 
it  nations,  communities,  or  congregations.    The  three  things 
lecded  in   the  formal   part  of  religion  are,  the  church,  or  a 
icial  compact  for  the  orderly  performance  of  tht!  offices  of 
'orship  and  instruction  ;  the  sabbath,  or  concerted  and  regu- 
larly recurring  reasons  for  religious  observances;  and  ordi- 
nances, or  universally  recognized  tokens  of  religious  profes- 
sion, purpose,  and  self-conseeration. 

We  have  thus  defined  what  Mr.  Bartol,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  aptly  terms  "  The  Christian  Body  and  Form."  In  a 
previous  volume,  which  was  duly  noticed  in  our  pages,  he 
had  exhibited,  in  a  series  of  sermons  of  rare  beauty  and  elo- 
quence, "  The  Christian  Spirit  and  Life," —  the  subjective  part 
of  religion,  its  emotional  and  phenomenal  developments. 
The  volume  now  before  us  is  designed  aa  a  sequel  or  counter- 
part to  that  previously  published.  Its  purpose  is  to  define 
and  substantiate  the  objective  basis  of  personal  religion. 
That  basis,  as  we  have  seen,  includes  absolute  truth  concern- 
ing God,  reliable  scriptures,  and  enough  of  organization  and 
form  to  serve  for  the  social  recognition,  the  diffusion  and 
the  transmission,  of  religious  belief,  reverence  and  allegiance ; 
but  we  may  better  express,  in  still  more  comprehensive  and 
in  hallowed  words,  the  simplicity  of  the  foundation,  —  "Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone."  The  divine 
revelations  and  manifestations  all  culminate  in  him,  as  the 
representative,  the  image,  of  the  invisible  Creator,  so  that 
"God  in  Christ"  comprises  all  that  we  do  know  or  can  know 
of  God.  For  this  reason  is  Christ  the  central  subject  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  have  a  more  remote  or  a  nearer  interest,  a 
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temporary  and  local  or  a  Dniversal  bearing,  according  as 
tbey  dcr.^rribe  the  isolaied  acLs  and  experiences  of  men  and 
natiorj:^,  or  pursue  the  one  line  of  blended  history  and  pro* 
ph'.-ey.  which  stretches  on  from  Eden  to  •*  Paradise  Regain- 
ed/'—  from  the  first  forc-^hining  of  the  Messiah's  adTeni  to 
the  y^'t  distant  consummation  of  hi:5  redeeming  and  renoTating 
ministry.  As  regards  th'j  ritual  of  religion,  in  the  endless 
variety  of  possible  forms,  and  the  unbounded  dissiliencr  of 
individual  or  national  preferences,  the  show  of  virtual  har- 
mony, or  rather  compatibility,  could  never  have  been  preserved, 
bad  not  Christ  sanctioned  or  prescribed  certain  modes  of 
religious  observance,  which  could  retain  their  significance, 
use,  and  elTicacy  under  a  wide  diversity  of  detaiL  Had  not 
he  hallowed  the  Sabbath,  commended  public  worship  by 
precept  and  example,  prescribed  a  rite  of  initiation,  and  insti- 
tuted a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  sacrifice,  religion  might 
have  had  a  *- spiritual  body'*  of  revealed  truth;  but  it^  visible 
form,  its  epiphany^  its  outward  manifestation,  \Kroald  have 
been  too  vague  to  attract  regard,  to  express  reverence,  or  to 
cherish  piety.  Most  aptly,  therefore,  has  Mr.  Bartol  charac* 
tcrized  his  book  as  "  on  the  Christian  Bodv  and  Form/' 

m 

We  are  glad  that  our  author  has  adopted  the  form  of  ser- 
mons rather  than  of  a  set  treatise.  On  an  infinite  theiue, 
wc  like  not  the  pretence  of  a  compendious  statement  or  an 
exhausting  division.  It  seems  to  imply  that  the  whole  can 
be  told.  It  violates  the  analogy  of  scripture  and  arrogates  a 
comprehensiveness  of  wisdom  superior  to  that  the  inspiration 
of  which  pervades  the  sacred  record.  God  would  have  given 
us,  had  we  needed  it,  "a  body  of  divinity."'  But  had  the 
Scriptures  been  cast  in  that  form,  they  would  have  been 
studied  like  a  schoolbook,  and  the  mind  which  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  educalion  had  mastered  their  contents,  would 
have  had  nothing  left  to  minister  or  to  correspond  to  its 
farther  progress,  and  would,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  have  out- 
grown and  looked  down  upon  its  original  conceptions.  When- 
ever a  compend  of  religious  doctrine,  a  technical  formulary, 
is  placed  between  the  soul  and  the  Bible,  it  dwarfs  men  into 
theological  pigmies,  and  they  describe  their  subsequent  course 
•»ot  even  in  a  self-returning  circle,  but  in  a  constantly  dimi- 
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Dishing  epiral.  Detached  discourses,  on  single  traits  of  the 
spirit  Of  members  of  the  "body"  of  religion,  recognize  the 
incomprehensible  vastness  of  the  thenat",  the  incshnnstible 
wealth  of  the  treasury  of  inspiration,  the  fragmentary  cha- 
racter of  our  highest  attainments,  and  the  spaces  still  left  to 
be  filled  by  the  breaking  forth  of  new  light  from  God's  word 
and  spirit  in  the  present  state  of  being,  and  still  more  by  the 
revelations  of  the  future  life, 

We  rejoice,  too,  in  the  appearance  of  such  volumes  of 
sermons  as  can  reflect  credit  and  honor  on  that  often  despised, 
but  inestimably  precious,  form  of  literature.  We  believe  that 
the  actual  standard  of  American  preaching,  as  tested  by  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  people,  is  far  higher  than  is  com- 
monly admitted.  The  proportion  of  preachers  that  edify, 
instruct,  and  satisfy  their  congregations,  is  very  large.  But 
there  must  needs  be  many  excellent  sermons  tliat  would  not 
appear  so  in  print.  Many  preachers,  whose  talents  and 
endowments  are  large  with  reference  to  their  sphere  of  duty, 
make  but  a  lame  appearance  before  a  more  intelligent  and 
exacting  public  than  that  to  which  Ihey  mJniater.  Many 
sermons,  too,  that  demand  aud  manifest  a  positively  liigh 
order  of  ability,  are  addressed  to  local  and  temporary  states 
of  feeling,  and  derive  tiieir  completeness  and  unity  from  their 
adaptation  to  existing  circumstances.  Now  it  is  precisely 
these,  which,  because  they  arc  the  most  impressive  in  the 
delivery,  are  the  most  frequently  sought  for  publication.  But 
occasional  sermons  (unless  tho  occasion  be  one  of  wide- 
spread and  permanent  interest)  do  their  authors  exceedingly 
little  credit  and  the  pulpit  scanty  honor,  when  read  out  of 
the  community,  or  subsequently  to  the  events,  which  called 
them  forth.  And  we  believe  that  it  is  the  prolific  issue  of 
these  ephemeral  pamphlets  from  the  press,  which,  more  than 
all  other  causes,  has  brought  printed  sermons  into  disrepute. 
But  there  are  delivered,  every  Sunday,  by  devout  Christians, 
able  rcasoners,  and  accomplished  rhetoricians,  numerous  ser- 
mons, which  can  bear  detachment  from  their  occasions  and 
I  Realities,  and  are  finished  monographs  on  momentous  sub- 
I  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  Of  this  class  are  the 
iscourses  in  the  volume  now  under  review.     While,  by  their 
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deep  seriousness  of  spirit,  their  directness  of  aim  and  appeal, 
their  adaptation  to  the  temptations,  errors,  and  sophistries  at 
this  present  moment  rife  in  New  England  and  its  metropolis, 
they  vindicate  their  claim  to  have  been  parish  sermons  for 
home  use,  they  relate  to  troths  of  universal  moment,  to  duties 
of  unchanging  obligation,  and  to  phases  of  opinion  and  con- 
duct  of  perpetual  recurrence. 

Mr.  Bartol's  style  has  none  of  the  flash  and   glitter  of  a 
superinduced  polish  —  none  of  the  smooth  and  tawdry  bril- 
liancy of  plating  on  cheap  metals;  but  wears,  throughout,  a 
subdued,  but  never  clouded  lustre,  as  of  pure  and  massive 
gold.     We  look  in  vain  for  the  attempt  to  exalt  or  adorn  a 
feeble  or  trite  thought  by  verbal  artifice,  —  for  a  showy  meta- 
phor, or  a   burst   of  declamatory   vehemence,  employed  to 
replace  the  meagreness  or  to  clothe  the  penury  of  sentiment 
His  w^ords  derive  their  glow,  their  beauty,  and  their    force 
from  their  being  the  most  simple,  natural,  and  transparent 
expression   of  what  he  believes  and  feels.     Yet  his  style  is 
marked  by  striking  individualities,  because  his  mind   never 
borrows  moulds  from  another,  but  conceives  of  every  subject 
under  conditions,  aspects,  and  limitations  peculiarly  its  own. 
He  is  fervent,  but  his  fervor  is  that  of  profound  and  ever- 
conscious  conviction  and  experience,  not  the  self-mesmerism 
for  the  occasion  close  at  hand,  which  characterizes  the  merely 
popular  orator,     llis  eloquence   is  not  of  the  iakuig-^  but  of 
the  holding^^  kind.     We  can  conceive  that  his  sermons  migrht 
fail  to   attract   tlic  omnivorous   reader,   but  they  could   not 
otherwise  tlian  constrain  the  lively  and  continuous  interest  of 
one  whose  spiritual   nature  has  been  truly  awakened   to    a 
sense  of  its  infirmities,  its  needs,  and  its  destiny.     He  lacks 
vivacity  in  tlie  lowest  sense  of  tlie  term;  but  of  unflagging 
vitality  we  hardly  know  the  religious  writer  that  is   so  full. 
His  periods   are    heavy,   never  from    dnlness,   but   from   the 
solemn   weight  with  which  they  are  always  freighted.     He 
has    a    marvellous    power   of    condensing   thought,   without 
becoming  elliptical  or  obscure.     He  is  highly  imaginative,  but 
never  fanciful.     On  the  other  hand,  his  imagery  furnishes  a 
sign-language  for  severely  logical  statement,  close  reasoning, 
ad  cogent  demonstration.     He  often  couches  a  prolonged. 
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ttompact,  and  conclasive  train  of  mttoci nation  in  a  oorapari- 
90n  or  a  series  of  metaphors,  which  absolutely  incarnates  the 
truth  under  discussion  to  the  conception  of  his  readers,  and 
'  makes  the  successive  members  of  the  argument  move  as  in 
I  Visible  procession  across  the  mental  retina.  If  we  may  judge 
I  of  his  intellectual  processes  from  his  writings,  we  should 
I  terra  him  preeminently  a  sccr.  Abstract  truth  passes  before 
I  tia  thought  in  concrete,  embodied  forms,  becomes  impcr- 
bBon^tcd  and  endowed  with  vitality,  enters  into  face-to-face 
r^nvcrae  with  him,  responds  to  his  interrogations,  waits  till 
rfcc  nan  sketch  its  features,  fasten  its  expression  upon  the 
I  canvas,  and  portray  the  very  folds  of  its  drapery.  "We  need 
1.  not  say  how  beautifully  appropriate  this  picture-writing  ia  to 
[  Christianity,  which  is,  in  itself,  an  earthly  impersonation  of 
I  the  divine,  and  of  which  the  Author  did  not  point  the  way, 
I  teacj]  the  truth,  and  reveal  the  life  eternal,  but  could  say  with- 
f  out  a  figure,  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 

The  volume  under  review  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  introduc- 
rtion,  vindicating  the  necessity  of  the  positive  and  the  formal 
I  In  religion,  as  that  which  alone  can  give  fulness  to  the  needy, 
I  satisfaction  to  the  seeking,  and  repose  to  the  aspiring  soul. 
IW^equote  from  it  a  characteristic  passage  on  the  ritual  of 
Eieligiun. 

"Whatever  luay  be  the  evils  in  an  impoailion  of  exact  religious 

L  inetliods,  to  understand  tlic  worlli  als«  of  such  methods,  one  need  only 

E  k  occiuiionally   in    a   region    where   no    Christian    institulions   are 

r observed;  but  the  undiscriminated  dnjs  glide  on  in  continual  aUention 

to  worldly  cares,  while  the  general  tone  of  thought  ia  unbraced  with 

UetleBsness,  or  let  down  into  imbecility  ;  and,  with  no  feet  moving  or 

Standing  in  even  beauty  together  to  own  wliat  ia  above,  the  community 

fklls  laterally  apart,  eneh  member  to  walk  in  his  own  separate,  un- 

cheercd  path  through  the  world.     It  is  ono  thing  to  be  elaves  to  routine, 

and  another  to  be  animated  by  a  decent  order  of  divine  serriee  ;  one 

thing  to  be  idolatrous  of  tlie  letter,  and  another  to  be  truly  evangeli- 

I  eal ;  one  thing  to  be  rationalistic  sclieitierf,  and  another  to  be  re^oson- 

i  and  Christianity's  real  proposition  to  us  is  of  the  happy 

I  side  of  every  such  alternative. 

"  What  msy  be  called  the  formul  pari  of  our  religion  is,  more- 
^fffer,  but  a  vehicle  of  Uie  moral  and   the  spiritual.     No  ritual,  of 
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coursFi,  i^  lo  be  sustained  for  its  own  sake,  bul  otil;  in  belmlf  of  tUot 
spirilual  elevacion,  wbicli  is  (bo  glory  of  our  nalure,  and  only  enchaat- 
menl  of  the  yrorld :  und  beside  wbich  all  tbat  time  and  epoce  conl»B 
is  of  no  account,  but  as  ila  means.  As  an  elliereal  essence  la  guarded 
for  use  in  a  phial ;  as  the  elemenlal  fotcea  of  nature,  from  tbeir  diffu- 
Bion  through  the  universe,  are  made  at  special  points  to  strike  iukI 
flash  on  our  senses ;  so  is  it  with  Ibe  divine  power  through  the  agency 
of  the  Christian  services.  A  lifeless  administration  or  deathly  inat- 
tention may  despoil  them  of  their  viriue ;  but  their  fit  and  natural 
effect  ia  to  initiate  the  mind  into  a  stronger  sense  of  eternal  realities 
than  could  arise  from  any  ethical  teaching.  Undoubtedly,  hdcH 
services  as  at  present  ordered  trill  at  length  fall  away  from  the  soul  in 
the  vaal  Bpiritiial  pri^ess  of  future  stages  of  his  being.  NeverthB- 
less  they  are  suited  to  train  successive  human  generations,  and  espe- 
cially to  lead  on  children  to  their  first  perceptions  of  invisible  reality, 
though  they  would  not  suffice  to  conduct  one  advancing  intellect,  nip- 
posed  lo  remain  on  earth  through  all  the  duration  of  the  church. 

"  It  is  lo  be  counted,  too,  ns  a  great  benelit  of  the  riles  of  religion, 
that  ihey  operate  to  keep  the  spiritual  in  its  proper  precedence  to  ibe 
merely  moral,  and  thus  to  insure  the  best  morality  on  the  basis  of  the 
noblest  sentiments.  The  soul  can  no  more  than  the  songster,  flying 
yonder  in  the  summer-day,  weave  its  nest  out  of  its  own  bosom,  but 
only  from  the  material  God  provides.  We  must,  indeced,  know  men 
by  their  fruits.  But  in  order  lo  good  fruit,  the  first  thing  is  a  good 
tree.  The  gardener's  anxiety  centres  primarily  on  the  seed  be  shall 
plant,  or  the  slip  he  shall  set  out  in  his  nursery.  So  what  is  most 
necessary  to  our  virtue  is  that  germ  of  a  right  disposition  towards 
God,  which  comes  from  the  exercises  of  his  worship."    pp.  0-11. 

On  the  sarae  subject,  the  following  occurs  in  a  profoundly 
impressive  sermon  on  "  Ordinances." 

"Not  as  a  superstition  or  weakness,  then,  but  among  the  graces  luid 
virtues  of  the  character,  may  be  justly  counted  a  love  of  holy  timet 
and  places  and  things.  So,  indeed,  nature  herself,  the  heart's  own 
instinct,  decides.  For  who  esteems  a  man  the  more  for  being  destilatfl 
of  this  feeling,  and  owning  no  such  association  as  made  David's  heart 
yearn  for  the  stones  of  Zion,  and  her  dust  dear  unto  him  ;  nay.  led  oar 
Saviour  himself,  on  the  sabbath  day,  as  his  custom  was,  into  the  syna- 
gogue, in  ibe  town  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  to  open  the  hock  of 
the  law  and  read  ?  If  the  royal  singer  of  Israel,  and  bis  greater  de- 
scendant, could  light  the  Ilame  of  their  aspirations  with  that  itnaent 
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fuel  of  letter  and  form  and  ordinance,  —  he  may  be  considered  a  mis- 
taken, vainglorious,  or  imprudent  man,  who,  from  any  hatred  of  old 
priestly  corruptions,  or  offence  at  existing  clerical  pride,  or  supposition 
of  a  personal  superiority,  not  needing  foreign  influence,  loses  or  throws 
away  the  advantage  of  such  habitual  suggestives  of  those  invisible 
and  eternal  realities,  of  which  we  are  not  too  often  reminded,  and 
which  we  do  not  powerfully  enough  feel  press  on  the  heart  and  con- 
trol the  life. 

"  Will  any  one  still  say  it  does  not  strike  him  so  seriously  ?  Will 
he  allege,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  can  afford  to  be  slack  on  these 
points ;  and  that  he  will,  for  his  trust,  fare  forth  into  the  unbounded 
freedom  of  reason  and  nature  ?  Ah  !  that  measureless  field  of  reason 
and  nature  is  too  large  to  protect  us.  We  are  lost,  we  perish  in  it ! 
Just  as  the  whole  great  ball  of  the  earth,  with  the  vast  spread  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  not  a  shelter  for  us ;  but  to  preserve  the  body,  guard 
health,  and  lengthen  life,  we  must  build  a  house  on  it,  against  the 
wildness  and  the  storm  :  so  the  house  of  God  is  our  necessary  retreat 
from  the  bleakness  of  an  unfathomed  universe,  from  tempests  of  mortal 
trial,  and  the  winter  of  death.  As  when  the  first  snow  falls,  and  the 
north  wind  blows,  every  one  rejoices  in  his  roof  and  his  hearth ;  so 
may  we  in  the  eaves  of  the  sanctuary,  and  that  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
they  cover.  To  run  away  from  these,  relying  on  nature  and  reason 
for  a  refuge,  is  like  seeking  the  craggy,  icy,  and  blustering  peaks  for  a 
dwelling.  Some  young  men  lately  went  forth,  thinly  clad,  and  trust- 
ing to  themselves  to  reach  the  summit  of  one  of  our  lofliest  hills. 
When  they  started,  the  sun  was  warm,  the  breeze  soft,  the  path  grassy, 
and  all  was  inviting.  But  soon  the  zephyr  turned  to  a  blast,  and  the 
sunshine  seemed  stiffening  to  frost,  and  the  way  had  become  flint,  and 
the  unmoving  granite  rocks  around  them  seemed  to  be  terribly  work- 
ing a  petrifaction  of  stupor  and  death  within.  Benumbed  and  over- 
wearied, they  sat  down  to  weep,  and  had  not  assistance  come  to  them, 
would  have  surely  died.  So  is  it  with  solitary  wanderers  in  the  light 
of  their  own  minds  through  this  mysterious  creation  towards  the  incom- 
prehensible eternity.  The  beginning  flatters  and  allures,  but  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  fail  on  the  ascent.  The  progress  is  deviation  ;  and  the 
end,  bewilderment  and  death.  Names  from  among  the  living  and  the 
departed  alike  might  be  given  in  melancholy  illustration  of  so  untow- 
ard a  destiny."     pp.  27-29. 

But  we  should  do  our  author  atrocious  wrong,  were  we  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  prescribed  ritual  of  Christianity 
holds  a  sole,  or  even  the  chief,  place  in  its  "  body  and  fornn." 
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"With  him,  tbe  body  is  Christ, — not  the  supposititious  foundling 
of  rationalism;  not  the  residuum  of  a  heartless  nnd  occptical 
criticism  ;  but  the  very  God-born  and  heaven-ascended  Christ, 
whom  the  prophets  saw  in  vision,  whose  birth-song  was  sung 
by  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven,  whom  disease  obeyed,  at  whose 
voice  the  grave  yielded  up  its  dead,  who  had  the  divine  right 
to  be  implicitly  believed  and  obeyed,  whose  continued  pre- 
sence, intercession,  and  mediation  are  the  trust,  hope,  and  joy 
of  bis  followers.  The  whole  volume  bears  marks  of  the 
simple  faith  of  childhood,  confirmed  by  searching  investiga- 
tion, matured  by  ripe  experience,  rooted  deeper  by  its  conQicts 
with  unbelief,  and  deriving  fresh  nutriment  from  the  rich  and 
varied  culture  of  the  cognitive,  imaginative,  and  spiritual 
faculties.  We  believe  not  Christianity  the  more  for  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  others.  We  think  that  we  have  sotticd 
the  issue  so  thoroughly  for  ourselves,  that  we  could  not  be 
driven  from  onr  ground  even  by  a  general  defection,  like  that 
which  has  darkened  the  religious  hi.^tory  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many. But  in  these  days,  when,  in  a  once  Christian  pulpit,  it 
can  be  uttered  without  rebuke,  that  "  Christ  wrought  no 
miracles,"  that  "he  is  no  mediator,"  and  that  "an  absolute 
miracle  is  an  absolute  impossibility;"  when  mere  sciolists 
can  vent,  before  once  Christian  congregations,  the  boldest 
sophisms  and  the  boldest  blasphemies  of  Voltaire  and  Paine, 
without  the  reverence  of  the  early  English  Deists,  or  the  teu- 
deriiess  of  Rousseau  ;  when,  in  our  own  city,  thousands  can 
be  convened  to  listen  to  the  coarsest  ribaldry,  and  to  hear  the 
sinless  purity  of  Jesus  jeered  at  as  "  existing  only  in  theda'atus 
of  girls," — it  is  refreshing  and  exhilarating  to  meet  such  utter- 
ances of  unshaken  contidcnce  in  the  uncorrupted  word  and 
the  faultless  manifestation  of  God,  as  abound  in  this  volame, 
from  one  who,  with  a  strong  mind  and  a  free  heart,  has  tried 
for  himself  the  great  questions  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  has  sought  intimate  conversance  with  these  modern  (or 
rather  disintened)  forms  of  infidelity;  has  thoroughly  sifted  the 
popular  arguments  against  revelation  and  its  records:  and  has 
entitled  himself  to  the  rest  of  faith,  by  having  "  fought  the 
good  tight  of  faith."  The  following  passage  most  felicitously 
exhibits  the  adaptation  of  the  Christian  miracles  to  an  essential 
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element  and  an  undeniable  need  of  human  nature,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  mind,  when  deprived  in  this  regard  of  its 
God-given  aliment,  to  msh  into  those  delusions,  which,  in 
numerous  instances,  have  reached  only  their  fitting  climax 
in  madness  and  suicide. 

"They  [the  Christian  miractesj  do  something  to  satisfy  what  may 
be  called  our  natural  longing  for  the  supernatural.  This,  with  some 
Btrange  exceptions  of  peculiarly  constituted,  morally  perverted,  or  logi- 
cally sophisticated  minds,  all  have  felt.  It  possesses  early  the  hearts 
of  children,  in  their  eagerness  for  wonderful  stories.  It  appears  in 
almost  every  form  of  religious  belief  and  worship.  It  is  manifest  in 
the  wellnigh  universal  impatience  of  the  human  soul  to  get  beyond  llie 
r^on  of  fixed  order  and  monotonous  routine.  Fair  and  beautiful  aa 
are  the  uniform  shape  and  regular  ongoings  of  the  world,  the  heart  ia 
not  content,  till,  in  some  way,  it  escapes  from  the  dominion  of  )t« 
established  statutes  into  the  region  of  original  divine  activity,  and 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  highest,  ungovernable,  and  all-decree- 
ing One.  Our  very  frame  is  thus  built  on  wonder,  and  presumes  upon 
some  supernatural  disclosure.  The  very  make  of  man's  constitution  is 
a  signal  for  the  expectation  of  it,  and  an  argument,  not  in  any  case,  but 
in  some  case,  for  its  reality. 

"  Tel,  because  superstition  has  sometimes  fancied  miracle,  or  impos- 
ture feigned  it,  there  are  those  who,  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  would 
scout  the  very  idea  of  any  such  thing,  and  class  the  New  Testament  nar- 
ratives, and  impregnable  proofs  of  it,  as  no  better  than  priestly  frauds 
and  old  wives'  fables.  Philosophy !  —  pretending  to  chain  the  Almighty 
to  h\f  wot^s,  forbidding  the  Creator  to  interpose  among  his  creatures, 
branding  a  fundamental  tendency  of  man'a  nature  as  futile,  anil  fixing 
the  stigma  of  supercilious  scoru  on  facts  sustained  by  ail  the  demon- 
stralions  that  make  history  possible,  —  facts,  moreover,  whose  very 
intent,  while  impressing  the  Omnipotent  Hand  on  the  human  heart,  is 
to  break  the  otherwise  boundless  reign  of  superstition,  and  to  save  the 
human  mind  from  those  fictions  and  absurdities  about  the  supernatural, 
into  which  it  woidd  otherwise  hopelessly  run. 

"  For  all  experience  proves,  that  something,  solid  or  shadowy,  in  the 
shape  of  the  supernatural,  human  nature  must  and  will  have.  It 
craves  this,  and  without  it,  famishes.  To  ttus  native  appetite,  the 
miracles  of  Christianity  furaisli  the  true  and  wholesome  food.  These 
miracles,  being  not  merely  strange  dgns  and  astounding  ]>ortents,  bnt 
as  full  of  reason  and  goodness  as  they  are  of  power,  by  iheir  pure  and 
lofiy  character  nourish  and  edify  the  soul.  They  who  are  laboring  to 
40* 
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cut  ofF'these  migbt7  deeds:,  and  to  rob  the  soul  of  Ihe  ntitriment  tk^ 
^-apply,  would,  hj  thdr  success,  only  plunge  il  back  into  all  the  windy 
imnginatious  and  poisonous  falsehoods,  after  whicU,  lUrougb  cadi  syv 
tem  of  delusion,  credulilj  ever  tiankcred,  aud  tVou)  which  it  is  ike 
Saviour's  glory,  by  hia  bread  of  life,  to  redeem. 

"  From  what  a  botlttaile^  gulf  the  hand  of  Christ  hath  thua  placked 
U8 ;  over  what  on  abyss  of  endless  error,  and  devious  abandonment  to 
all  vagary  and  deceit,  we  are,  by  the  verities  of  his  religion,  safely  sus- 
pended, ii  plain  troia  the  exposures  of  our  own  days,  as  well  as  ihe 
wanderings  of  past  ages.  The  present  time,  of  a  somewhat  rife  scep- 
[icism  respecting  the  Christian  miracles, —  not  alone  among  ihe  igno- 
i-aiit,  but  with  some  men  of  intellectual  claims,  —  ie.  singularly  enough, 
a  time  also  for  the  setting  up  of  every  vulgar  and  trivial  pretence  of 
mirncuIoDs  demonstmtiotis.  8(Hne,  unable  to  accept  Christianity  on 
account  of  its  prodigies,  ?ecm  to  have  opened  their  breast  to  the  liillest 
admission  of  the  ephemeral  stories  of  preternatural  power,  and,  by  b 
backward  way,  to  be  coming  round,  through  the  amazement  of  modem 
discoveries,  fo  an  acceptance  of  the  very  religion  which  they  hud 
despi:ied.  It  is  curious,  as  a  striking  indication  of  the  original  and 
unalterable  fashion  of  the  human  heart,  to  see  the  Babel  tower  of  wis- 
dom, so  laboriously  reared  to  heaven  against  God's  word,  shaking  and 
tumbling,  as  a  feather,  before  the  breath  of  this  marvellous  rumor. 

"  It  is  not  time,  and  here  is  not  place,  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
reported  fuels,  doubtless  deserving  investigation,  and  pcrhi^is  only 
involving  some  heretofore  unknown  law,  from  which  this  new  super- 
natural faith  has  sprung.  It  may  only,  in  this  connection,  occur  to  lu 
to  note  their  vast  inferiority,  in  all  dignity  and  worth,  to  the  mirsdea 
which  we  receive  with  our  religion.  In  what  port  of  grandeur  tko 
deeds  of  Jesus  Christ  stand  apart  from  the  insignificance  or  tririali^^ 
from  Ihe  malice  or  the  trickery,  of  these  fresh  disclosures  I  Indeed, 
these  latter,  whether  olTered  in  the  way  of  an  amusement,  with  noisoe 
aud  motions  at  a  neighboring  door,  or,  under  the  imposing  figure  o£  a 
whole  community,  rising  out  of  like  assumptions,  in  a  far-off  territory 
of  Utah,  appear  but  as  a  tinsel  surface  and  hollow  foil  to  the  solid  gloty 
and  eternal  splendor  of  those  works  of  Jesus  wliich  have  brought  God 
and  heaven  into  contact  with  llie  human  soul.  The  compurisoD  is 
nothing  but  contrast.  Until  the  recent  wonders  sliull  fetch  us  some 
revelation  of  truth  or  moral  power  or  spiritual  excellence,  or  oveo 
earthly  convenience  and  comfort ;  until  science  ur  poetry,  virtue  or 
earthly  utility,  are  advanced  by  them;  until  the  angelic  visitationa, 
which  ihcy  would  imply,  become  as  precious  ns  mortal  and  humsn 
Influence,  now  at  band  and  everywhere  within  our  reach  ;  or  some  of 
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the  very  personnges  culled  up  uct  at  least  according  to  llieir  former 
wisdom  in  the  fleali,  —  we  may  well,  with  preoccupied  attention,  con- 
dnDu  to  feed  our  aspiraliona  and  rejoice  our  liopcs  with  what  ia  at  once 
SO  much  hotter  tind  more  ovoilaLle  to  our  belier,  iu  the  sublime  tuid 

Lfracious  doinga  of  him  who  was  in  all  ways  approved  by  God  for  the 

I  Bedeemer  of  the  world."     pp.  2S2  -  25G. 

We  have,  indeed,  no  fear  of  the  permanent  ascendency  of 
anti-supernaturaliam.  But  thert;  is  one  aspect  of  our  times 
which   sometimes   makes   us   apprehensive  of  a   temporary 

I  eclipse  of  faith.  These  are  days  of  hurry  and  engrossment  in 
>cular  and  material  interests.  Through  the  stream-driven 
Gncs  of  daily  interconimunication  between  distant  nations 
and  continents,  through  the  continuous  pulae  of  the  magnetic 
wires  from  the  confines  of  the  arctic  zone  to  the  Great 
Southern  Gulf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  late  fabulous  "  far 
West,"  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  civilized  world  are  brought 
under  the  perpetual  and  exciting  cognizance  of  all  its  deni- 
zens. Rumor  treads  on  the  heels  of  rumor,  and  yesterday's 
news  is  staled  by  the  crowded  budget  of  to-day.  In  mecha- 
nical and  industrial  agencies,  marvel  supersedes  marvel,  and 
this  year's  achievements  surpass  the  alleged  possibilities  of  last 
The  mind  reels  and  staggers  under  an  incessant  ava- 
iinche  of  novelties,  speculations,  socialistic  theories,  political 
"bvertures,  aggressions  upon  ancestral  and  time-hallowed  bc- 

'  Uefs,  customs,  and  habits.  He  who  would  not  be  left  stranded 
by  the  rapid,  eddying  current  of  the  world's  tumultuous  life, 
must  make  himself  almost  exclusively  a  man  of   to-day  — 

kntust  so  identify  himself  with  the  new  and  the  transient,  as 
to  find  little  time  or  disengaged  thought  for  research,  reflec- 
tion, or  introspection,  nay,  for  distinct  self-consciousness  as  a 
^iritual,  accountable,  and  immortal  being. 
'  Now,  the  canon  of  infidelity  was  long  since  closed.  No 
original  argument  against  historical  Christianity  or  its  records 
has  signalized  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  the  purlieus 
of  Antichrist  are  the  only  region  upon  earth  In  which  "  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  Every  existing  form  of  scepti- 
oism  and  unbelief  has  been  triumphantly  vanquished,  and  the 
Christian  armory  is  full  of  thoroughly  proved  weapons  of 
efence,  and  fairly  captured  trophies.     Could  we   have  the 
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patieat  heed  of  caadid  Boeptics,  (and  we  say  it  not  ^thoot 
having  made  the  saocessfol  ezperimenti)  there  is  not  a  pn^io- 
flition  or  statement  alleged  on  the  side  of  infidelity,  ^rhi«di  we 
coold  not  meet  with  ample  refutation  from  the  champioiis  of 
our  faith,  whose  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraiy  of  eveij 
theologian.    But  the  suggestion  of  a  doubt  is  a  momentaiy 
process;  while  it  may  take  hours  and  days  of  diligent  and 
thoughtful  study  to  rebut  it    And  of  the  llioasands  -who  will 
recklessly,  and  for  the  mere  love  of  piquant  novelty,  hear  and 
read  the  wholesale  assaults  upon  our  faith,  there  is  bat  here 
and  there  one  who  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  diligent 
study  to  its  evidences.     They  are  too  ample  and  multiform  to 
be  presented  in  brief.    It  may  take  volumes  to  cover  with 
rebutting  testimony  the  ground  laid  open  by  a  single  sneer. 
Denial  is  cheap  and  easy,  while  proof  must  work  its  w^y  up 
the  fountain  of  truth  to  its  original  sources,  in  dead  languages, 
in  an  unfamiliar  age,  and  among  a  denationalized  and  scat- 
tered people.    Thus,  to  take  an  obvious  instance,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels,  and  to 
breach  the  theory  of  their  gradual  accretion  through  the  first 
two  or  three  centuries.    But  the  evidence  that  they  were  truly 
the  writings  of  the  men  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
their  text  has   come  down  to  us  in   almost  unprecedented 
purity,  demands  (and  it   amply  rewards)  conversance   with 
the  whole  body  of  Christian   antiquity,  with  the   history  of 
versions,  with  patristical   attestations  and  citations,   with  a 
vast  amount  of  ancient  lore  that  has  neither  interest  nor  value 
aside  from  this  end.     If,  indeed,  men  were  not  too  busy  to 
know  that  they   have   souls  capable   of    perdition,   and  to 
become  only  dimly  conscious  of  their  infinite  concern  in  these 
questions,  they  would  spare  neither  time  nor  effort  in  sifting 
them  to  the  bottom.     But  they  are  often  only  too  glad  to  be 
released  from  the   sense   of  obligation,  and  to  escape  the 
shadow  of  retribution  ;  and,  in  the  very  pretence  of  rejecting 
the  authority  which  purports  to  be  divine,  they  will  receive 
any  loose,  infidel  opinion  on  the  sole  authority  of  any  eloquent 
scorner  who  may  have  the  fortune  to  arrest  the  admiration  of 
an  unreasoning  public. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  our  sincere  admiration  and  love  for 
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the  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  but  because  we  know  of 
no  more  timely  antidote  to  the  infidel  tendencies  that  we 
deplore,  that  we  have  invited  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  masterly  exposition  and  defence  of  "  the  Christian  Body 
and  Form."  The  author  has  talents  and  culture  that  might 
win  for  him  extensive  fame  and  enduring  honor  in  any  depart- 
ment of  literature.  The  offering  that  he  has  laid  on  the  altar 
of  faith  is  of  "  mind  and  heart,  soul  and  strength."  It  is  the 
tribute  of  well-matured  powers,  in  their  deliberate,  patient, 
vigorous  exercise.  It  is  worthy  of  one  whose  ordination 
vows  have  left  their  ineffaceable  impress  on  his  whole  mental 
and  spiritual  activity.  If  it  shall  have,  in  any  quarter,  con- 
firmed wavering  faith,  revived  waning  reverence,  kept  the 
young  and  impressible  fast  by  the  oracles  of  revealed  truth, 
reclaimed  wanderers  from  the  fold  of  the  Divine  Shepherd,  — 
this,  and  not  our  commendation,  will  be  the  reward  which 
these  discourses  seek  and  merit  —  even  "a  witness  in  heaven, 
a  record  on  high." 


Art.  VIII. —  The  Works  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Vol.  I.  A 
Disquisition  on  Government^  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  Government  of  the  United  States.  Edited  by 
Richard  K.  Cralle.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1853.    8vo.  pp.  406. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  works  are  announced  for  publication  in  four 
volumes,  the  second  of  which  will  contain  his  Speeches  in 
Congress,  the  third,  his  Diplomatic  Papers  and  Correspond- 
ence, and  the  fourth,  his  Life.  Only  the  first  volume  has  as 
yet  appeared,  and  this  contains  two  elaborate  dissertations 
that  had  not  before  appeared  in  print.  The  principal  portion 
of  these  discourses,  if  not  the  entire  work,  was  composed,  as 
the  editor  believes,  "  between  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  and  its  meeting  in  December,  1849."  Mr. 
Calhoun  died  on  the  31st  of  March,  1850.  This  volume, 
therefore,  contains  his  latest  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  and 
has  the  melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  the  posthumous 
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work  of  so  distingaUhed  a  Btateaman.  It  contains  his  poltti* 
cal  legacy  to  his  countrymen,  —  understanding  hy  that  term, 
however,  the  inhabitants,  not  of  the  whole  United  States,  bat 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union,  to  the  support  of  whose 
rights  and  interests  his  whole  political  life  was  devoted.  Mr. 
Calhoun  hardly  aspired  to  be  considered  as  an  American 
statesman, —  at  least,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
public  service;  he  was  content,  he  was  even  proud,  to  be 
viewed  only  as  a  Southern  statesman.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  party  which  battled  for  State  Rights,  —  the  foremost 
champion  of  those  doctrines  of  constitutional  law  which  have 
not  found  much  favor  of  late  years  in  any  State  north  of 
the  Potomac.  To  these  doctrines  he  adhered  with  singular 
tenacity;  and  this  work,  to  which  his  last  thoughts  seem  to 
have  been  given,  is  far  the  ablest  and  most  thorough  exposi- 
tion of  them  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  is  written  with 
great  earnestness,  and  an  air  of  perfect  sincerity.  As  the 
writer  had  obtained  an  advanced  age,  and  the  failure  of 
health  had  already  admonished  him  that  the  sands  of  life  had 
nearly  run  out,  the  promptings  of  personal  ambition  could  not 
have  guided  his  pen.  He  evidently  wrote,  not  for  himflelfj 
but  for  the  generation  which  was  to  remain  upon  the  stage 
after  he  had  passed  away.  The  great  controversy  respecting 
the  admisijion  of  slavery  into  the  territories  recently  acquired 
from  Mexico  was  in  prospect,  and  had  even  begun,  though  it 
had  not  reached  its  crisis,  while  he  was  engaged  upon  this 
work;  but  it  has  no  especial  reference  to  that  subject,  or  to 
any  other  theme  of  immediate  but  temporary  interest.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  Discourse  is  to  advocate  that  theory  of  the 
Constitution,  which,  if  it  were  established,  would  supersede 
the  discussion,  in  the  national  councils,  of  such  questions,  hy 
rendering  any  settlement  of  them  impossible  except  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  States. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  characteristic,  and  its  literary 
merits  are  considerable.  The  author  was  too  much  in  ear- 
nest, and  too  severe  a  reasoner,  both  in  his  speeches  and  bis 
writings,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  mere  garb  of  liu 
thought.  "  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,"  said  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  a  manly  and  feeling  speech  which  he  made  in  tbft 
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Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  day  when  the  deceaae  of 
his  colleagut!  was  aniionnced,  "the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  cxhibitfd  his  sentiments  in  public 
bodies,  was  part  of  his  intellectual  character,  it  grew  out  of 
the  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was  plain,  strong,  terse,  con- 
densed, concise :  sometimes  impassioned,  still  always  severe. 
Rejecting  ornament,  not  often  seeking  far  for  illustration,  his 
power  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  propositions,  in  the 
closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  earnestness  and  energy  of 
his  manner."  To  this  felicitous  description  of  the  manner  of 
his  great  rival,  Mr.  Webster  added  a  just  and  noble  tribute  to 
the  uprightness  and  purity  of  his  public  character. 

"  JAf.  President,  lie  had  tbc  basis.  Ilio  indispensable  basis  of  all 
high  character;  and  tlmt  was  utwpulled  integrily  and  unimpeached 
honor.  If  he  bad  aspirolioiis,  they  were  iiigh,  and  honorable,  and 
noble.  There  was  nothing  grovelling,  or  low,  or  meanly  Belfish,  that 
came  near  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Firm  in  bi^  pur- 
pose, perfectly  patriotic  and  honest,  as  I  am  sure  he  was,  in  the  prinoi- 
pies  that  be  espoused,  and  in  the  measures  that  he  defended,  aside 
from  that  largo  regard  for  the  speuies  of  distinction  that  conducted 
him  to  eminent  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  had  a  selfish  motive  or  selfish  feeling.  However  he  may 
havp  differed  from  others  of  us  in  his  political  opinions  or  his  political 
principleii,  those  principles  and  those  opinions  will  now  descend  to 
posterity  under  the  sanction  of  a  great  name.  He  has  lived  long 
enough,  he  has  done  enough,  and  he  has  done  it  so  well,  so  euccesa- 
fuUy,  so  honorably,  as  to  connect  himself  for  all  lime  with  the  records 
of  his  country.  He  is  now  an  hisloricul  character.  Thoi^e  of  us  who 
havo  known  him  here  will  find  that  he  has  left  upon  our  minds  and 
our  hearts  a  strong  and  lasting  impression  of  his  person,  hia  character, 
and  his  public  performances,  which,  while  we  live,  will  never  be 
obliterated.  We  shall  hereafter,  I  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a  grateful 
recollection,  that  wc  liave  lived  in  his  age,  that  we  have  botu  his 
contemporaries,  that  wc  have  seen  him,  and  heard  him,  and  known 
him.  Wo  shall  delight  to  speak  of  him  to  those  who  are  rising  up  to 
fill  our  places.  And,  when  the  time  shall  come  that  wc  ourselves 
must  go,  one  after  another,  to  our  graves,  we  shall  carry  with  us  a 
deep  sense  of  bis  genius  nud  eliaracter,  his  honor  and  integrity,  his 
amiable  deportment  in  private  life,  and  the  purity  of  his  exalted 
patriotism." 
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As  a  reasoDer,  Bfr.  Calhonn  was  jnnt^  intiepid,  and  ecmriBt^ 
ent.    He  traced  oat  bis  doctrines  to  tiieir  lemotest  oonse^ 
qoences,  and  shrank  from  no  oondnaion  that  ooaU  be  leg^- 
mately  dednced  from  them,  howerer  it  miglit  abode  the 
received  opinions  and  common  judgments  of  mankind.    Here, 
indeed,  was  bis  great  defect  as  a  thinker.    He  *was  partially 
blinded  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  the  severitj  of  bis  logic 
The  thread  of  bis  argament  was  span  so  fine,  that  ocdinaiy 
people  lost  sight  of  it  altogether;  bis  doctrines  ^rere  pnabed 
so  far  that  they  came  to  be  slighted  as  mere  metapbysical 
refinements.    Absorbed  in  the  process  of  reasonings  that  kd 
to  bis  result,  he  could  not  fairly  weigh  the  practical  objeo- 
tions,  coming  from  another  quarter,  to  which  his  theory  was 
exposed,  or  be  tried  to  evade  them  by  considerations  too 
subtile  to  impose  on  an  ordinary  understanding.    As  a  states- 
man, he  was  deficient  in  comprebensiYeness  of  view  and 
vigorous  common  sense.    Though  be  was  an  acttve  man  of 
business,  and  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  worid  and  the 
world's  affairs,  his  political  speculations  had  a  refined  and 
scholastic  air,  as  if  they  had  emanated  from  a  reduse  student 
or  solitary  thinker.     His  arguments,  and  especially  his  an- 
swers to  objections,  often  appear  to  be  mere  Ic^cal  puzzles, 
which  the  reader  may  not  be  able  to  analyze  and  refute, 
though  they  scarcely  seem  intended  to  produce  conviction. 

The  excellencies  and  the  defects  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  manner 
and  intellectual  character  are  strikingly  displayed  in  this 
volume.  The  reasoning  in  it  as  refined  and  subtile  as  any 
in  Spinoza  or  Kant;  it  is  nearly  as  abstract,  or  as  little 
checked  by  reference  to  known  facts  and  previously  admitted 
truths.  And  the  theory  of  government  to  which  it  leads,  we 
had  almost  said,  is  as  impracticable  and  incredible  as  any  of 
their  metaphysical  speculations.  Certainly,  the  theorist  who 
is  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  form  of  government  which  he 
advocates  was  never  fully  exemplified  and  carried  out,  except 
by  a  confederacy  of  savages,  (that  of  the  Six  Nations  or 
Iroquois  Indians,)  and  under  the  elective  monarchy  of  Poland 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Polish  Diet,  which  gave  to  every 
member  a  right  to  negative  any  measure,  and  to  stop  all  pro- 
ceedings, —  such  a  theorist,  we  say,  has  very  much  the  air  of 
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►eing  forced  to  acknowledge  tbat  liis  doctrine  leads  to  an 
kbaurdity.  Yet  Mr.  Calhoun  hardily  adopts  this  very  coiiclu- 
■don,  and  has  nothing  to  urge  in  palliation  of  it  but  the 
Istatcinent  that  "this  government  lasted,  in  this  form,  more 

■  ihun  two  centuries,  embracing  the  period  of  Poland's  greatest 
li'power  and  renown;"  and  "the  fact  tbat  a  government,  in 
I , which  the  principle  was  carried  to  the  utmost  extreme,  not 
\  only  existed,  but  existed  for  bo  long  a  period,  in  great  power 
I  and  splendor,  is  proof  conclnsive  both  of  its  practicability 
I  and  its  compatibility  with    the   power  and    permanence   of 

■  government."  Of  the  Council  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  he 
\  obforvca,  that,  "as  in  the  Polish  Diet,  each  member  possessed 
L  a  veto  on  its  decision,  so  that  nothing  could  be  done  without 
[  ;tlie  united  consent  of  all." 

I  this,  instead  of  making  the  Confederacy  weak  or  impraclicft- 

iiUe,  hail  ibe  oppof^ile  ofTect.    It  secured  harmony  in  cotincil  and  action, 

iviih  them  a  greut  incri^ase  of  power.     Tlie  Sis  Nutions,  in  coose- 

pueDCti,  became  (he  most  powerful  of  all  (he  Indian  tribes  witiiin  the 

r  country.     They  curried  their  conquest  and  uuthority  for 

feyond  llie  country  they  originally  occupied." 

But  where  are  Poland  and  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  now? 

**rhat  they  once  flourished  is  indisputable ;  but  to  maintain 

that  their  prosperity  arose  chiefly  from  that  peculiar  feature 

of  their  const itu lions,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  any 

gjneasure  to  be  carried,  or  any  thing  to  be  done,  except  by 

Unanimous  consent,  only  shows  how  far  a  love  of  paradox, 

r  the  slavish  adherence  to  a  theory  with  all  its  consequences, 

may  blind  even  an  acute  mind  to  the  perception  of  the  truth. 

I  The  Six  Nations  were  indebted  for  their  victories  rather  to 

L  the  principle  which  united  them  in  any  sort  of  a  confederacy, 

f  however  imperfect,  than  to  that  which  tended  to  break  up 

I  their  union  and  expose  them  separately  to  all  the  evils  which 

I  they  brought  upon  the  isolated  tribes  around  them.     It  is 

|.tiardiy  worth  while  to  argue  this  point;   the  experience  of 

I  flavages  so  low  in  the  scale  as  our  North  American  Indians 

L cannot  throw  much  light  upon  the  principles  which  ought  to 

ft^overn   a  confederacy  of  civilized  nations.     But  let  the  in- 

ance   be  worth  what  it  may,  it  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  the 

oly  times  when  the  Indians  became  really  formidable,  were 
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when  many  of  their  tribes  were  uDited  under  one  able,  daring, 
and  politic  leader,  whose  vigor  and  resolution  gave  unity  to 
their. usually  distracted  councils.  Such  leaders  were  King 
Philip,  Poniiac,  Teciimaeh,  Blackhawk,  and  Oceola. 

Poland  furnishes  a  more  significant  illustration,  but  not  a 
more  fortunate  one  for  Mr.  Calhoun's  argument.  Montes- 
quieu cpigrammaticaily  describes  the  constitution  of  this 
unhappy  country,  by  saying  that,  "through  the  great  care 
which  it  took  of  the  liberty  of  every  one,  it  caused  the  op- 
pression of  all."  liord  Brougham  expresses  the  unanimoas 
opinion  of  it  entertained  by  European  historians  and  states- 
men, when  he  pronounces  it  to  be  "the  worst,  without  any 
exception,  that  has  ever  been  established  for  any  length  of 
time  in  any  part  of  the  world  —  the  one  which  most  signally, 
most  constantly,  and  most  inevitably  failed  to  bestow  upon 
its  subjects  the  benefit  that  all  government  is  formed  to  disr 
penBe  —  internal  tranquillity  ami  security  from  foreign  aggret- 
sion.  Whatever  we  have  already  seen  of  misfortune  befalling 
the  country,  whatever  we  are  yet  to  observe  of  tumult  and 
anarchy  in  the  administration  of  ita  affairs,  all  proceeded 
directly  from  this  fruitful  source  of  public  calamity."  And  of 
the  characteristic  feature  of  this  bad  constitution,  tliu  clement 
in  it  which  Mr.  Calhoun  most  admires,  and  which  he  directlj 
commends  for  our  imitation,  the  famous  libcrum  veto,  tn 
absolute  negative  which  every  member  of  the  diet  could  put 
upon  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  session,  his  Lordship 
further  remarks,  —  "Surely  no  human  contrivance  was  ever 
devised  so  eflectual  to  tie  up  the  will  and  paralyze  the  judg^ 
ment  of  any  deliberative  a.ssembiy."  True,  Poland  obtained 
great  prosperity  and  renown,  and  held  ihem  for  two  centu- 
ries, under  the  Jagcllons,  whose  energetic  sway  kept  the 
ill-omened  constitution  in  abeyance,  and  the  nominally  elect- 
ive crown  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  or  to  the 
nearest  male  heir,  with  as  much  regularity  as  in  any  heredi- 
tary kingdom  in  Europe.  It  was  not  till  the  splendid  Jagrlloa 
dynasty  became  extinct,  upon  the  death  of  Bigismond  An- 
gustus,  in  1572,  that  the  elective  system,  luul  Ihc  other  peco- 
liarilics  of  the  Polish  conptilnln  i  ■  t  :ill  the  cv its 
which  subsequently  befell  the  c  .plirtcly  erta- 
^iJwbed  in  subetance  aa  well  as  m  r  lh,  . 
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The  purpose,  for  which  theae  iiislances  are  adduced  In  Mr. 
Calhoun's  Discourse  is  safficiently  obvioae.  He  has  found 
the  liberum  veto  where  no  one  formerly  suspected  its  exist- 
ence,—  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  main- 
tains that  the  framers  of  that  instrument  knowingly  placed  it 
there,  and  that  it  is  the  dialinctive  feature  and  crowning  merit 
of  the  system,  which,  without  it,  would  place  all  the  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  absolute  and  tyrannical  majority,  that  would 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  less  numerous  party,  and  finally 
compel  the  country  to  seek  refuge  from  the  evils  of  its  away 
in  a  military  despotism.  Give  to  each  State  that  which  the 
Constitution  grants  it,  an  absolute  negative  on  the  proceedings 
ef  all  the  other  t^tates,  and  a  power  of  nullifying  any  law 
Whieh  is  distasteful  to  it,  or  which  it  deems  unconstitutional, 
and  the  proceedings  of  Congress  will  necessarily  become 
harmonious.  No  law  can  then  be  passed  except  by  the 
ananimoUB  consent  of  the  States.  Parties  will  cease  to 
rage;  fuction  and  discord  will  give  way  to  harmony  and 
peace  ;  and  the  government,  instead  of  falling  into  weakness 
aiid  decrepitude,  will  be  one  of  nnequalled  firmness  and 
strength.  "  It  is  this  negative  power, —  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing or  arresting  the  action  of  the  government,  —  be  it  called  by 
■what  term  it  may  —  veto,  interposition,  nullilication,  check,  or 
balance  of  power  —  which,  in  fact,  forma  the  Constitution. 
They  are  all  but  different  names  {or  the  negative  power. 
"Without  this,  there  can  be  no  systematic,  peaceful,  or  effective 
resistance  to  the  natural  tendency  of  each  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  others;  and  without  this,  there  can  be  no 
Constitution." 

Said  we  not  well  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  an  intrepid  reasoner, 
and  that  he  shrinks  from  no  conclusion  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  his  premises?  If  he  were  a  statesman 
of  inferior  rank  or  less  experience,  and  if  his  doctrines  were 
not  defended  with  peculiar  ingenuity  and  force,  in  an  argument 
slmost  unrivalled  for  compactness,  method,  and  severity  of 
logic,  we  might  leave  this  naked  statement  of  his  theory  to  be 
rejected,  as  it  surely  would  be,  by  every  reader  with  a  sound 
and  unprejudiced  understanding.  But  the  author  of  tiiesc 
Discourses  is  too  formidable  a  dialectician  to   be  treated  so 
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cavalierly.  His  general  reasoning  upon  the  science  of  govern- 
ment in  both  plausible  and  profound.  He  is  an  acute  com- 
mentator upon  the  Constitution,  and  many  of  his  incidental 
remarks  upon  the  past  and  present  stale  of  parties  in  this 
country,  upon  the  tendency  of  our  institutions,  and  npon 
EOTue  evils  which  are  apparent  in  our  habits  of  political 
thought  and  action,  are  eminently  just  and  forcible.  The 
book  is  written  with  more  freedom  and  boldness,  more  inde- 
pendence and  originality  of  thought,  than  we  are  wont  to  find 
in  the  political  speculations  of  onr  countrymen.  Mr.  Calhoun 
seems  determined  to  savi  not  only  what  he  believes,  but  all 
that  he  believes,  without  that  gingerly  reference  to  the  demands 
of  party  or  to  the  general  course  of  public  opinion,  and  that 
dread  of  giving  offence,  which  cause  most  publications  of  this 
sort  to  appear  timid,  feeble,  and  meagre.  We  are  equally 
pleased  with  the  novelty  of  his  thoughts  and  the  frankness 
of  his  expressions  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

The  Disquisition  on  Government,  and  the  Discourse  on  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  are  parts 
of  one  whole,  the  former  part  being  intended  to  prove  that 
every  form  of  polity  tends  to  absolutism  or  abuse,  which  is 
not  so  organized  that  one  or  more  members  of  it  can  cheok 
the  proceedings  of  all  the  ofhers  by  an  absolute  negative ;  and 
the  latter  proceeding  to  demonstrate  that  the  government  of 
the  United  Stales  is,  or  ought  to  be,  so  organized,  under  the 
Constitution,  and  that  all  the  evils  which  have  resulted,  or  are 
in  prospect,  from  the  actual  operation  of  the  systcin,  have 
arisen  from  this  essential  feature  of  it  being  overlooked  or 
suppressed.  The  argument  in  the  former  part,  therefore,  is 
general,  being  designed  to  establish  a  fundamental  principle 
in  the  theory  or  science  of  government ;  in  the  latter  part,  it 
is  particular,  the  object  being  to  show  that  this  principle  is 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
designedly  placed  there  by  its  framers  as  the  main  pillar  of 
the  edifice  which  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  support.  The 
ing  in  the  first  Discourse  appears  to  us  more  satisfactory 
than  ill  the  second.  Mr.  Calhoun's  mind  turned  more  natnr- 
ally  to  generalities  and  abstract  speculations,  than  to  details 
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and  the  interpretation  of  a  particular  instrument,  Yet,  even 
here,  we  must  coniplaiu  of  a  lack  of  precision  ainl  (lefinttcnens 
in  his  statement  of  the  point  to  be  established.  If  he  means 
only  that  the  auprcme  power,  wherever  lodged,  must  be  checked 
or  balanced  by  some  independent  member  of  the  etate,  his 
doctrine  is  a  mere  truism.  Without  such  a  cheek,  the  govern- 
ment becomes  a  pure  despotism  ;  and  the  despotism  of  a 
democracy  is  jnat  as  formidable  as  that  of  a  monarchy, — 
perhaps  more  so.  If  he  means  farther,  that  this  limitation  of 
the  Bupremc  power,  to  be  effectual,  must  not  merely  be 
expressed  in  a  \\Titleu  Constitution  or  form  of  law,  but  must 
be  lodged  in  hands  powerful  and  independent  enough  to  pre- 
serve and  enforce  it,  still  the  theory  lacks  novelty.  Absolute 
governments  are  not  easily  found  nowadays,  among  civilized 
nations;  even  those  of  Russia  and  Tnrkey  have  been  wittily 
defined  to  be  "  despotisms  tempered  by  assassination."  The 
most  effective  check  on  any  government  is  the  limit  of  what 
its  subjects  will  bear.  The  most  powerful  and  despotic  prince 
in  Europe,  on  some  points,  stands  jn  awe  of  his  people.  In 
what  manner  a  check  can  be  devised  wliich  shall  obviate 
every  possible  abuse,  and  which  shall  be  coiii^tant,  gentle,  and 
efficient  in  its  operation,  is  a  problem  which  has  exercised  the 
wits  of  political  reformers  for  centuries.  Mr.  Calhoun  hardly 
takes  a  step  towards  its  solution,  but  only  attempts  to  prove, 
what  no  one  denies,  that  such  a  check  is  necessary.  Surely, 
it  is  bat  a  rude  and  coarse  expedient  to  require  that  the 
supreme  legislative  power  in  the  slate  shall  be  so  limited  that 
no  law  can  be  passed  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  a 
large  assembly.  Such  a  scrheme  might  be  consistently  main- 
tained  by  one  who  believed  all  legislation  to  be  an  evil,  or  that 
it  constantly  tends  to  excess.  But  we  do  not  understand  that 
our  author  favors  so  sweeping  a  doclrine. 

Let  us  try  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  Calhoun's  views  are  by 
following  his  argument  somewhat  in  detail.  Beginning  with 
a  theory  somewhat  like  timt  of  Hobbes,  he  shows  that  men 
camiot  exist  except  in  a  social  state,  and  that  society  can- 
not exist  without  a  government.  The  necessity  of  govern- 
ment arises  from  the  simple  fact,  that  every  man  naturally 
prefers  his  own  interest  or  well-being  to  that  of  his  fellows; 
■11' 
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and  from  thi.*i  preference — which  onght  not  to  be  denominated 
seifishnfSSf  af9  that  term  implies  reproach,  or  that  the  feeling 
exists  in  excess  —  endless  disputes  and  conflicts  woold  arise 
bfftween  individuals,  if  not  prevented  or  controlled  by  some 
authority  or  governing  power  in  the  state.  Government 
exists,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  its  subjects : 
but  as  its  authority  must  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  indivi- 
dual:<,  who  are  equally  prone  to  prefer  their  own  interests  to 
those  of  other  people,  the  question  next  arises,  "What  shall 
restrain  the  government  ?  Whatever  exercises  this  office, 
whatever  keeps  the  government  in  check,  is  properly  called  a 
Comlituiion.  whether  it  be  a  written  form  or  code  of  law.  or 
a  body  of  immemorial  usages,  or  merely  the  disposition  and 
ability  of  the  people  to  bear  and  to  resist. 

"Having  it:^  origin  in  the  same  principle  of  our  nature,  constituitaM 
standi  to  (fovernmeut,  as  government  stands  to  society  ;  and^  as  the  end 
tor  wliich  .society  is  ordained  would  be  defeated  without  govemmeDU 
.so  that  fur  wliicli  government  is  ordained  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  defeated  without  constitution.     But  they  differ  in  this  striking  par- 
ticular.    There  is  no  diirK-ully  in  forming  government.     It  15  not  even 
a  matter  of  elioioe,  niieilier  there  .-hall  be  one  or  not.     Like  breathin*'. 
it  i-  not  jxrinitted  to  <lej»<:nd  on  our  volition.     NecC"?>ity  will  foroe  it 
on  all   ooniniuniiie-:  in  .-oni<.'  one  form  or  another.     Very  diiR'rent  is 
thf*  <-Ji^e  a->  to  con-^tituiion.     Instead  of  a  matter  of  necessitv,  it  is  one 
of  tlie  morft  (iifrieult  ta-k-  imposed  on  man  to  form  a  constitution  worthv 
of  the  name  ;  while  to  fonn  a  perfect  one,  —  one  that  would  eompletely 
counteract   the  tenrk-ncy  of  government  to  oppression  and  abuse,  and 
hold  it  strictly  to  the  great  ends  for  which  it  is  ordained,  —  has   thus 
far  exceeded    human  wisdom,  and   possibly    ever   will.     From    this, 
another  striking  difference   results.     Constitution  is  the  contrivance  of 
man,  while  government  is  of  Divine  ordination.     Man  is  left  to  perfect 
what  the  wisdom  of  the  Infinite  ordained,  as  necessary  to  presene 
the  race."     pp.  7,  8. 

The  difTicuIty  of  forming  a  Constitution  which  shall  effectu- 
ally restrain  the  tendency  of  the  government  to  abuse  and 
cxcer^s  is  strongly  stated.  Mr.  Calhoun  exaggerates  the  evil, 
because  he  wishes  to  apply  a  violent  remedy.  He  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  many  minor  circumstances  that  concur  to 
Tiitigate  the  disease,  —  for  the  attachment  which  may  spring 
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Up  between  the  governors  and  the  governed;  for  the  unity  of 
infercat  which,  on  many  points,  binds  them  together ;  for  the 
force  of  association  and  habit,  which  tends  to  limit  their  wan- 
dering; for  nntnral  deference  to  justice  and  established  law; 
Fjbr  the  fact,  aiteated  by  almost  every  page  of  history,  that  a 
jgood  government  may  exist  under  a  bad  or  imperfect  Consti- 
itotion.     It  docs  not  suit  the  purposes  of  his  argument  to 
Udmit  any  other  truth  than  this,  —  that  man  is  prone  to  evil 
«B  the  sparks  fly  upwiirds.     Reasoning  under  the  bias  of  a 
preconceived  theory,  following  a  narrow  line  of  argument,  he 
rigidly  presses  every  conclusion  that  follows  from  his  single 
premiHe,  and  rejects  every  fact  or  consideration  which  lies  out- 
side of  his  wilfoUy  circumscribed  path.     Because  every  man 
prefers  his  own  interest  to  that  of  his  fellows,  those  who  hold 
authority   will   seek   to    aggrandize    themselves,   instead   of 
endeavoring  to  protect  society.     In  vain  arc  persons  set  to 
watch  them,  for  the  guardians   of  the  Constitution  will  be 
Kjually  tempted,  and  by  the  same  Ciiasc,  to  be  unfaithful  to 
their  trnat.     Universal  suffrage  will  afford  no  protection,  for 
le   government  will   then  become  the   mere   agent  of   the 
lajority,  and  the  greater  number,  from  the  ineradicable  infirm- 
ity of  human  nature   already  mentioned,  will  be  constantly 
tempted  to  oppress  the  less.     "  The  dominant  majority  for 
the  time  would  have  the  same   tendency  to  oppression  and 
ibuse  of  power,  which,  without  Ihe  right  of  sutfrage,  irrespon- 
able  rulers  would   have,"     A  written  Constitution  will  not 
■otect  us,  for  the  party  in  power  will,  "  from  the  same  consti- 
tion  of  man  which  makes  government  necessary  to  protect 
ty,"  be  prone  to  enlarge  the  powers  granted  by  the  Con- 
itution,  and  to  limit  its  restrictions,  and  will  finally  come  "to 
igard   these   restrictions  as   unnecessary  and   improper  re- 
'straints,"  which   ought  to  be  evaded  or  done  away.     A  free 
press  aRbrds  no  safeguard,  because,  first,  "it  cannot  change 
that  principle  of  human  nature  "  which  makes  governments 
necessary,  and  constitutions  necessary;  and  because,  secondly, 
it  always  throws  its  weight  into  the  heaviest  scale,  or  expresses 
most  strongly  "  the  opinion  or  voice  of  the  strongest  interest 
combination  of  interests."     It  thus  tends  rather  to  exasper- 
!  the  evil,  than  to  palliate  or  subdae  it. 
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We  need  not  pause  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  narrow 
species  of  reasoning,  however  severe  and  lo^cal  it  may  seem. 
Starting  with  the  assumption  of  an  original,   all-pervading, 
and  ineradicable  sin  in  human  nature,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
show,  that  all  human  contrivances  to  prevent  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  appropriate  effects  must  be  vain.     Every  political 
device  must  be  executed  by  men,  —  by  the  very,  beings  whose 
evil  passions  or  evil  tendencies  we  seek  to  restrain  ;  and  when 
we  have  nothing  but  evil  to  work  with,  nothing  but  evil  can 
result.     Accordingly,  we  shall  show  the  vice  of  Air.  Calhoun's 
reasoning,  merely  by  proving  that  his  own  panacea,  bis  own 
grand  expedient  for  keeping  the  evils  of  government  in  check, 
is  just  as  powerless  as  any  of  the  methods  whose  inefficiency 
he  has  exposed,  —  that  it  either  does  away  with  government 
altogether,  or  leaves  a  miserable  fraction  of  it  with  just  as 
strong  a  tendency  to  oppression  and  injustice  as  that  which 
operated  upon  it  in  its  perfect  state.     He  would  divide  the 
government  and  the  nation  into  a  number  of  independent 
parts,  and  require  the  consent  of  each  one  of  them,  taken 
separately,  for  the  enactment  of  any  law.     Obviously,  then, 
very  few  laws  would  be  passed,  as  the  opinions  of  men  are 
even  more  various  than  their  interests.    The  sphere  of  govern- 
nieiiral  action  would  thus  be  diminished,  and   its  functions 
would  be   imperfectly  discharged.     The  conflicting  passions 
and  interc^sts  of  men,  therefore,  which  government  was  ori- 
ginally instituted  to  regulate  and  control,  would  have  a  looser 
rein   and  a  free  development,  just    in   proportion,  according 
to  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory,  as  the  Constitution  was  perfected. 
Carry  out  the  system  boldly,  make  the  number  of  parts  very 
great,  and  the  government  will  be  virtually  dissolved.      Then, 
indeed,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  oppression,  but  society  will 
fall  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  ruin.     If,  to  avoid  this  risk,  the 
government  is  not  broken  up  into  small  fractions,  but  only 
distributed  into  three  or  four  large  Estates,  as  it  is  in  England, 
w^here   King,  Lords,  and  Commons    have  concurrent  power, 
and  offset  or  check  each  other,  an  encroaching  and  tyrannical 
majority   in    one  of  them  —  the    House    of    Commons,    for 
instance  —  can  still  inflict  upon   the  minority  the  very  evUs 
of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  complains.     So  it  would  be  in  this 
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iountry;  the  government  of  the  Union  may  be  held  in  check 
by  allowing  a  negative  to  each  one  of  the  States.  But  Mr. 
Calhoun  seems  to  forget,  that  hia  theory,  being  one  of  unlimit- 
ed application,  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  reference  to  each 
State,  as  well  ns  to  the  national  government.  New  York 
alone  now  contains  nearly  as  large  a  population  as  there  was 
in  the  whole  Union  when  the  Constitution  was  first  adopted. 
Even  our  intrepid  theorist  does  not  propose  that  each  State 
should  be  resolved  into  a  confederation  of  couaties,  each 
county  into  a  confederation  of  towns,  and  each  town  into 
a  confederation  of  its  inhabitants,  —  every  one  of  the  con- 
federates, in  each  case,  being  allowed  a  negative  upon  the 
proceedings  of  all  the  others.  Such  an  extension  of  the 
scheme  would  nullify  all  government  with  a  witness.  Yet 
our  author  is  bound  to  accept  and  defend  it,  if  he  would  be 
consistent,  Mr.  Calhoun  argues  that  a  jury  of  t\jrelve  men 
are  required  to  be  unanimoua,  and  yet  that  they  seldom  fail  to 
find  a  verdict;  whence  he  infers,  that  it  should  not  be  deemed 
impraclicahle  for  the  various  confiicling  interests  of  a  commu- 
nity lo  adopt  any  one  line  of  policy  without  a.  dissenting 
voice.  They  will  come  to  a  conclusion,  that  is,  to  a  com- 
promise, he  says,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  ;  and  the 
conclusion,  because  it  is  a  compromise,  will  be  generally 
acceptable  to  the  community.  He  forgets  that  a  jnry  have  to 
pronounce,  generally,  on  but  one  question,  and  that  one  which 
can  usually  be  answered  by  yea  or  nay.  Is  the  defendant 
guilty  or  not  guilty  1  Is  Charles  or  William  the  aggrieved 
party  ?  K  a  jury  were  required  to  settle  all  the  complicated 
affairs  of  state,  to  adjust  both  its  external  and  internal  policy, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  would  so  often  be  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion.  Besides,  they  are  always  selected  with 
special  reference  to  the  fact,  that  no  one  of  them  has  any  per- 
sonal iutecest  in  the  case  presented  to  them  for  trial.  If  they 
were  as  deeply  interested  in  the  issue,  as  the  members  of  a 
Congress  or  otiier  legislative  body  are  in  almost  every  law 
which  they  pass,  who  would  expect  them  to  agree  on  a  ver- 
dict ?  It  may  well  be  doubted,  also,  whether  a  forced  verdict, 
though  it  be  a  compromise,  is  likely  to  be  a  just  one,  or  satis- 
factory to  the  public.     When  tlie  decision  arises  from  the 
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necessity  of  doing  something,  and  from  the  fact  that  entire 
unanimity  is  required,  the  sorrowing  and  jadicious  many  are 
more  frequently  compelled  to  yield  to  the  factious  and  obsti- 
nate few.  The  conflict  will  be  no  longer  one  of  reason  and 
argument,  but  of  blind  strength  of  will,  and  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  consequences.  It  was  so  in  the  Polish  Diet,  the  only 
perfect  exemplification  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory  that  is  recorded 
in  history.  A  fool  can  interpose  a  sullen  and  unbending  nega- 
tive ;  a  wise  man  will  make  concessions,  and  strive  to  save  a 
part  when  he  cannot  command  the  whole. 

As  a  general  theory  of  government,  then,  wc  must  regard 
Mr.  Calhoun's  system  as  impracticable  and  unsound.     In  the 
only  case  in  which  it  has  been  fully  carried  out,  it  produced  a 
long  train  of  frightful  disasters,  and  ended  by  destroying  the 
nationality  and  dividing  the  inheritance  of  a  most  chivsdrous 
and  gallant  people.     To  many  of  his  particular  remarks  and 
speculations,  wc  not  only  take  no  exception,  but  find  them 
eminently  ingenious,  striking,  and  correct     But  they  are  not 
arguments  which  tend  to  support  his  whole  theory ;  they  do 
not  go  far  enough  for  that.     They  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  justification  of  such  portion  of  it  as,  by  the  confession 
of  all,  is  actually  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     Ill  his  preference  of  the  system  which  requires  the 
assent  of  several  '*  concurrent  majorities,"  as  he  calls  them, 
for  the  passage  of  a  law,  over  that  which  trusts  the  decision 
in  every  case  to  a  mere  "numerical  majority"  of  the  whole 
people,  we  heartily  agree  with  him.     The  former  system  is 
ex(?inpHlied,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  mixed  or  con- 
stitutional government.     It  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
English  Constitution,  which  Mr.   Calhoun   greatly    admires, 
because   every   important  act  of    the   government   "  may   be 
fairly   considered   as  the   result  of  the   concurrent  and  joint 
action  of  the  thrc^e  estates  of  the  realm."     But  why  does  he 
impliedly  give  the  preference  to  it,  in  this  respect,  over  the 
American  Constitution,  even  as  this  Constitution  is  understood 
and  administered  at  the  present  day,  by  the   party  w^ho   are 
most  desirous  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ?     Why  is  it  the  burden  of  complaint,  throughout  his 
book,  that  here  in  the  United  States,  wc  have  departed  from 
the  system  of  "  the  concurrent  majorities,"  and  have  perverted 
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tJie  true  ro(;aiiing  and  intent  of  the  Coni^titutioii,  by  throwing 
so  much  power  into  the  hnnda  of  a  "numerical  majority"  of 
tlie  whole  pL-opJo?  Our  syslem,  at  the  worst,  is  still  i»refL*r. 
able  to  that  of  England,  which  he  praisL-a,  —  preferable  to  it 
in  the  very  point  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress. 

According  to  the  American  Constitution,  at  least  four  con- 
current majorities  are  required  for  the  passage  of  any  law; 
and  the  bodies  in  which  theee  Bcveral  votes  are  taken  are  so 
artfully  composed  and  set  ofi"  against  each  other,  —  they  repre- 
sent so  many  distinct  interests  and  exist  under  such  dissimi- 
lar  circumstances, —  that  any  undue  or  corrupt  influence 
which  may  come  to  sway  the  deliberations  of  one  of  them 
has  little  chauec  of  aflecting  the  decision  in  others.  A  bill 
must  first  be  approved  by  a  majority  in  the  lower  House  of 
Congress,  which,  though  the  most  popular  branch  of  the 
government,  still  does  not  represent  the  opinion  of  a  numeri* 
cal  majority  of  the  whole  people,  but  is  an  aggregate  of  233 
separate  voices,  coming  from  as  many  distinct  constituencies, 
the  population  of  which  (discarding  the  slaves,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  their  masters,)  varies  from  about  50,000  to  more 
than  100,000  souls.  This  House  is  so  constituted,  that  a  prin- 
ciple may  fail  to  obtain  its  consent,  though  it  be  approved  by 
three  fourths  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  nmst  next  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  in 
which  the  States  are  separately  and  equally  represented,  as 
such,  —  in  which,  Delaware,  with  a  white  population  of  leas 
than  7'2,000,  has  a  voice  as  potential  as  that  of  New  York, 
with  its  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  —  in  which,  to  adopt 
Mr.  Calhoun's  own  calculation,*  "  sixteen  of  the  smallest 
States, —  embracing  Maryland  as  the  largest,  —  with  a 
federal  population  of  3,411,672,  have  the  power  of  legislating 
for  the  other  fourteen,  with  a  population  of  12,775,933." 

The  law  is  now  sanctioned  by  Congress,  but  it  has  not  yet 
passed  through  all  its  dilHculties.  It  is  still  subject  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  President;  and  if  he  vetoes  it, 
it  can  become  a  law  only  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  Houses.     The  vote  of  eleven  States  in  the 

*  This  caluuUtion  is  founded  oa  the  mdeiu  or  1840;  litit  Uiv  proporiiuiia  would 
not  b«  miLteiiiillf  duuiged  ]ij  the  ennmeratiou  made  in  18S0. 
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Senate  may  convert  tlic  Pres^ident's  refusal  of  his  signatara 
into  an  absolute  negative  of  the  law.  The  eleven  amallest 
States  in  the  Union  contain  an  aggregate  white  population  of 
leas  than  2,200,000;  and,  practically,  the  Senators  of  these 
States  may  be  chosen  by  less  than  a  majority  of  thia  number. 
The  President,  therefore,  with  the  aid  of  about  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  people,  can  defeat  any  law.  There  is  so 
little  approach  to  unanimity  in  the  decisions  of  Congress 
upon  any  iniportant  measure,  that  it.  may  be  safely  said,  upon 
all  occasions  of  any  moment,  that  (he  President's  disapproval 
will  bo  fatal  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  And  if  be  sanctions 
it,  the  law  may  still  be  pronounced  unconstitutional  by  a 
majority  of  the  nine  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  hold 
their  oHices  for  life,  and,  in  every  important  respect,  are  alike 
independent  of  the  government  and  the  people.  The  decision 
of  this  Court,  as  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  "operates 
as  un  absolute  veto,  which  can  only  be  overruled  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution." 

Here  arc  fences  enough,  one  would  think,  against  rash  or 
unjust  legislation,  and  against  the  overwhelming  and  tyranni- 
cat  dominion  of  the  mere  numerical  majority,  which  Air.  Cal- 
houn so  much  dreads.  And  they  are  so  wisely  framed,  that, 
while  they  arc  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  wrong-doing  by 
the  dominant  party,  they  do  not  put  means"  of  aggression  or 
offence  into  the  hands  of  the  smaller  number.  They  are 
strictly  defensive  weapons.  The  President's  veto,  for  instance, 
is  a  shield  against  injurious  legislation ;  but  it  is  not  a.  swoid 
with  which  he  can  force  Congress  to  do  his  bidding,  or  to  { 
such  laws  as  he  may  require.  It  is  mighty  to  prevent,  but  it 
is  powerless  to  compel. 

But  all  these  checks  are  as  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing, 
in  Mr.  Calhoun's  eye?,  because  his  favorite  device  —  the  eeptr- 
rate  and  absolute  negative  of  any  State  upon  the  passage  of 
a  bill — is  not  reckoned  among  them.  Failing  to  show  the 
necessity  of  so  extreme  a  precaution  in  any  other  way,  be  is 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  the  indirect  ineana 
and  practices,  which  have  grown  up,  so  to  speak,  outside  of  the 
Constitution,— not  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  and  yet  not  ro- 
cognized  by  it, — through  which  the  encroaching  and  domin 
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■jng  influence  of  the  mere  numerical  majorily  has  made  itsolf 
'felt.  But  his  whole  argumptit  on  this  point  is  only  an  in- 
Istrnctive  commentary  on  the  rcsisUess  development  of  the 
democratic  principle,  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
present  age,  though  it  is  not  ruore  strongly  marked  here  in 
America  than  in  most  of  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  Worid. 
Here,  because  it  has  reasonable  sway  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution,  it  expends  little  force  against  it;  —  there,  it  is 
altogether  revolutionary  and  destructive.  The  theory  of  the 
'English  Constitution,  certainly,  has  not  been  changed  during 
Uie  last  tliirty  years ;  but  the  popular  element  in  it,  through 
'the  perfected  machinery  of  popular  agitation,  tiiniugh  Irish 
Associations  for  Repeal  and  Anti-Corn  Law  Leagues,  to  say 
nothing  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  has  made  greater  relative 
progress,  than  it  has  in  the  United  States.  Its  greatest 
'friumph  is,  that  it  has  effectually  cowed  its  opponents,  the 
roost  conservative  politicians  now  seeking  only  to  evade  its 
Bssaults,  instead  of  meeting  them  with  direct  opposition.  We 
may  admire  the  boldness  of  so  experienced  a  statesman  as 
Wr.  Calhoun  in  openly  resisting  its  encroachments,  withont 
idmitting  that  there  is  snIHcient  reason  for  the  alarm  with 
K^hich  he  looks  forward  to  its  ulfimate  triumph.  His  opinions 
ipon  this  subject  arc  so  inwoven  with  his  doctrines  respecting 
iie  true  import  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  is  difficnll  to  jw^ 
lent  them  separately.  But  the  following  ext»e*»  gm  m 
korrcot  notion  of  the  tendency  of  his  argument. 

"The  first  nnd  leailing  error  wliicli  naturally  arhts frvM •■  ubiiiBg 
ic  distmclion  referreil  to,  [the  UislinctioQ  between  tW  a^t^ned  or 
t)so)ule  majority,  anil  the  concurrent  of  i  iiiiiiliiiLiiil  fti"^-]  ^ 
I   confound   the  numerical  majority  with   tb«  pnfl*:  ^^  ^^  *" 
»ni)letely  as  lo  regard  tbem  as  UlenticaL     TUt  i»  •  itMU^ijnrmm 
lat  noccssarilj  results  from  considering  tlw  aa^nal  »  *^  ""^T 
HJurily.     All  admit,  thai  a  popular  ^nii  iiiiwii,  ^  AtSKtacy,  n 
le  govemment  of  ihc  people ;  far  tike  li  iiti  fafff  ^^    -^  pevfert 
>vernment  of  the    kind  would    he   OM  wlA*  «wU  «abn»  *1» 
iiisent  of  every  citizen  or  member  of  tfas  Maamtt^ ;  ''*''  "*  '^ 
impracticable,  in  (be   opinion   of  ihuM  wte  lijpi  I  (he   uuinvriral 
llie  only  majority,  and  who  can    pcmi*«  m  vtitr  "»v  I.*  ■Ki-  b 
llie  sense  of  the  people  con  tie  tKk«n,  —  Uiej  an  (Wnpfll"!   ■'■  ^'^'E" 
OS  IUb  only  true  huris  of  pupulsr  gDvttnmnt,  in  t},u\^-^'.  '  " 
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lo  governments  of  the  aristocratical  or  monarchical  form.  Being 
thus  constrained,  they  are,  in  the  next  place,  forccil  to  regard  the 
numerical  miijorily,  as,  in  oSect,  the  entire  people;  that  is,  tbe  grcalsr 
part  OS  the  whole ;  ami  the  government  of  ihe  greater  part  a$  the 
government  of  the  whole.  It  ia  thus  the  two  come  fo  be  confoUDded, 
and  a  part  mode  identical  with  the  whole.  And  it  ia  thus,  aUso, 
that  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  immunities  of  tiie  whole  people  GOm« 
to  be  attributed  to  the  numerical  majority ;  and,  among  others,  tlio 
supreme,  sovereign  authority  of  establishing  and  abolishing  govern- 
ments at  pleasure. 

"  This  radical  error,  the  consequence  of  confounding  the  two,  and  of 
regarding  the  imraerical  as  the  only  majority,  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  cause,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  popular  constitutional 
governments,  —  and  to  dealroy  them  even  when  they  have  been 
formed.  It  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  tlieir  formation  and  esta- 
blishment, nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  right  of  suffrage,' — and 
the  allolmcnt  to  each  division  of  the  community  a  representation  in  tbe 
government,  in  proportion  to  numbers.  If  the  numerical  nu^orjtr 
were  really  tbe  people;  and  if,  to  take  its  sense  truly,  were  lo  tak« 
the  sense  of  the  people  truly,  a  government  so  constituted  would  be  a 
true  and  perfect  model  of  a  popular  constitutional  government ;  and 
every  departure  from  it  would  detract  from  its  excellence.  Bui,  ob 
such  is  not  ihe  case,  — as  the  numerical  majority,  instead  of  being  the 
people,  is  only  a  portion  of  them,  —  such  a  government,  instead  of 
being  a  true  and  perfect  model  of  the  people's  government,  that  is,  a 
people  self-governed,  is  but  the  government  of  a  part,  over  a  part, — 
Ihe  major  over  the  minor  portion. 

"  But  this  misconception  of  the  true  elements  of  constitutioi»l 
government  does  not  stop  here.  It  lends  lo  others  equally  false  and 
&ta1,  in  reference  lo  the  best  means  of  preserving  and  per|ietuatiiig 
them,  when,  fi-om  some  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  Ibejr 
are  correctly  formed.  For  they  who  fall  into  these  errors  regard  tbe 
restrictions  which  organism  imposes  on  the  will  of  tlic  numerical 
majority  as  restrictions  on  the  will  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  aa  not 
only  useless,  but  wrongful  and  mischievous.  And  hence  they  endeavor 
to  destroy  organism,  under  the  delusive  hope  of  making  govemmciat 
more  democratic."     pp.  29-31. 

"  It  is.  indeed,  the  single,  or  one  poicer,  which  excludes  the  negative, 
and  constitutes  absolute  government ;  and  not  the  number  in  whom  the 
power  is  vested.  Tlie  numerical  ronjorily  is  us  truly  a  limjU  /tower, 
and  excludes  the  negative  as  completely,  as  Ihe  absolute  government  of 
one,  or  of  the  few.    The  former  is  as  much  the  absolute  govemraenl 
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t  the  democratic,  or  popular  form,  a«  llie  lallcr,  of  iho  uioiiurcliicttl  or 
islocmltcul.  It  lias,  acuordingly,  in  common  with  thcui,  (he  £;uiiq 
mdency  to  oppression  anil  abuse  of  power. 
"  CuiiHtilutionn]  governments,  of  whatever  form,  are,  indeed,  much 
}  similar  l»  cotth  other,  in  their  Btruelurti  and  character,  than  tlioy 
ri.'spcctively,  to  the  absolute  govaromciits,  oven  of  their  own  class. 
Ul  constitutional  govcrnmenta,  of  wlialever  class  tbcy  maj  be,  take 
e  of  the  community  by  its  pnrl«,  —  eacb  through  its  appropri- 
e  organ ;  and  regard  the  nense  of  all  iU  parte,  aa  the  sense  of  the 
Irhole.  They  all  rest  on  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  responsibility  of 
Biers,  directly  or  indirectly.  On  the  eoolrary,  all  absolute  govem- 
,  of  whatever  form,  concentrate  power  in  one  uncontrolled  and 
u'spon^ible  individual  or  Irady,  whose  will  is  reganled  as  ihe  sense  of 
^^e  community.  And,  lience,  the  great  and  broad  dielineliou  between 
goveniments  is, —  not  tbal  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many, — but  of 
the  constitutiounl  and  the  absolute."     pp.  3C  -  J7. 

So  far  aa  the  theory  of  the  government  is  concerned,  the 
and  calculations  already  tsited  aecm  to  prove  that  the 
toDstilTition  has  sufficiently  limited  the  power  of  the  nuraeri- 
majority.  No  one  coinplninij  of  these  limitations;  no 
Bttcmpt  is  made  to  shake  the  basis  of  representation  in  the 
tenate,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  stulTiciently  democratic. 
;  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  practice  under  the 
Constitution,  and  the  usage  of  parties,  have  done  much  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  these  salutary  provisions,  and  to  give 
to  the  majority  of  the  whole  people  power  far  more  extensive 
and  immediate  than  the  framers  of  that  instrument  ever 
dreamed  of.  The  war  of  parties  now  relates  almost  excla- 
sively  to  the  quadrennial  election  of  a  President,  The  im- 
mense patronage  which  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  this 
officer,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dispensed,  have  given  to 
this  occasion  a  factitious  interest  and  importance.  All  other 
political  contests  arc  waged  with  reference  to  it ;  parties  are 
organized  with  a  single  view  to  the  effect  which  they  may 
produce  at  this  crisis,  Ati  important  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution—  the  establishment  of  an  electoral  college  —  has 
been  practically  set  aside,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  tlie 
decision  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  ybrm  is 
preserved,  of  voting  immediately  for  the  electors;  but  every 
one  knows  that  this  is  a  mere  farce.     Kwry  elector  is  pledged 
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irretrievably  to  vote  for  one  out  of  the  two  candidates  who 
alone  are  permitted  to  appear  in  the  field.  If  a  tbird  candi- 
date is  sometimes  nominally  presented,  it  is  from  no  expecta- 
tion that  he  may  possibly  be  chosen,  or  even  that  be  may  so 
divide  the  vote  as  to  throw  the  decision  inio  the  hands  of  the 
Representatives  in  Congress;  but  from  a  vague  hope,  (hat  the 
party  which  supports  him  may  thus  acquire  a  prominence  and 
consistency,  which  shall  enable  it  to  select  one  of  the  two 
leading  candidates  at  the  next  trial.  The  election  being  com- 
pleled,  all  the  eftbrts  of  the  newly  constituted  government  are 
immediately  turned  to  the  contest  which  is  to  recur  after  four 
years' interval  The  Senate  fails  to  be  an  efficient  check  upon 
the  House,  and  the  President  js  no  longer  tlie  efficient  guardian 
of  the  Constitution  against  both,  because  every  other  object  is 
made  secondary  to  the  chances  of  success  when  this  great 
contest  shall  recur. 

All  this,  it  seems  to  us,  however  much  it  may  be  deplored, 
is  not  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be 
remedied  by  amending  that  instrument,  or  in  any  other  way 
than  by  increasing  the  watchfulness  anil  intelligence  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  result  of  the  strife  of  parties ;  it  is  caused  by 
political  management  and  intrigue.  Demagogues,  wire-pnilere, 
and  office-seekers  have  been  permitted  to  usurp  the  control  of 
the  elections,  —  to  devise  machinery,  and  keep  it  in  action, 
through  which,  aided  by  the  supineness  and  neglect  of  the 
major  and  better  portion  of  the  community,  they  have  taken 
the  work  out  of  the  bands  of  the  population  at  large,  and 
have  performed  it  In  their  own  way  and  for  their  own  beneSt 
The  evil  is  rather  a  moral  oik,  than  an  indication  of  defect  in 
the  political  fabric  Universal  suffrage,  it  must  be  admitt^, 
is  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  most  persons  set  Utile 
store  by  a  privilege  which  is  common  to  all,  and  which,  nfter 
all,  is  but  seldom  exereised.  Voting  day  comes  round,  nsoalljf 
but  once  or  twice  a  year ;  we  vote  for  a  President  only  onoe 
in  four  years.  Those  who  have  no  personal  interest  at 
stake  —  that  is,  who  are  not  seekers  after  office  —  come  to 
regard  the  afi'air  with  great  indilfcrence,  and  often  do  not  vote 
at  all.  As  for  making  preparations  beforehand,  and  selecting 
tbe  proper  persons  to  be  caadidates  for  office,  tbey  give  tbeill> 
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selves  no  trouble  wliatpver;  nil  this  is  managed  by  a  few 
busybodies  and  a  few  political  aspirants,  whose  previous 
action  is  really  decisive  of  the  issue.  Casting  the  actual 
ballots  is  a  mere  form ;  the  choice  was  really  made  in  the  pre- 
liminary meetings,  —  in  the  previous  designation  of  the  candi- 
dates. Hardly  any  one,  nowadays,  votes  for  the  man  of  his 
own  choice  j  he  votes  for  one  already  chosen  by  other  persona, 
and  often  by  persons  to  whose  ju<lgment,  in  any  matter  which 
really  affected  his  interest  and  his  feelings,  he  would  disdain 
feto  submit.  As  the  system  ia  now  arranged,  the  only  ireedom 
Q  which  is  left  to  the  individual  voter,  is,  to  select  that 
bne  out  of  two  or  three  persons  previously  designated,  whose 
svation  to  the  Presidency  he  would  consider  to  be  least  inju- 
tous  to  the  country. 

'  Mr.  Calhoun  saw  this  evil  clearly,  and  paints  it  in  the 
U'kest  colors ;  but  he  characteristically  attributes  it  to  that 
^ndment  of  the  Constitution  ■which  was  adopted  after  the 
»Dtest  between  Jefferson  and  Burr  in  1801. 

"The  first  step  was,  to  diminish  the  number  of  cnndidates,  from 
which  the  selection  should  be  made,  from  the  five,  to  the  three,  highest 
on  the  list ;  and,  —  in  order  to  lessen  tlie  chances  of  a  failure  to  choose 
by  the  electoral  college, — to  provide  that  the  electors,  instead  of  voling 
for  Iwo,  without  discriminRting  the  o9ii:es,  should  deBtgnate  which  was 
for  the  President,  and  which  for  ihe  Vice-President.    This  wna  effected 
_  ^  the  regular  way,  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.     Since  then, 
islitution,  Oi  amended,  has  been  in  practice  superseded  by  what 
y  called  l^e  titaye  of  parlies  ;  that  is,  by  each  selecting,  informally, 
0  meet  at  some  central  point,  lo  nominate  candidates  for  the 
esidency  and  Vioe-Presidency,  —  with  the  avowed  object  of  pre- 
mting  the  election  from  going  into  the  House  of  Bcpresentalivcs ; 
Bid,  or  course,  by  superseding  the  eventual  choice  on  the  part  of  this 
body,  to  abolish,  in  effect,  one  of  the  two  elements  of  which  the  govern- 
ment is  constituted,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  executive  department  is  con- 
cerned.   As  it  now  stands,  the  complex  and  reJined  machinery  provided 
■ri^  tlie  constitution  for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-Fresi- 
:  is  virtually  superseded.     The  nomination  of  the  successful  partyi 
rresponsible  individuals,  makes,  in  reality,  the  choice."     p.  22i. 
t  is  true  that  the  Constitution,  as  amended,  has  been  practi- 
ally  superseded  by  the  usage  of  parties;  but  the  same  cause 
vuld  equally  have  superseded  it,  if  it  had  remained  in  its 
42" 
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original  statr.  The  usage  of  designating  the  candidates  in 
party  conveDtiona  has  epning  up  to  nvoid  the  incouvenience 
(if  a  M'attcrcd  vote  and  a  freqaent  failure  to  elect,  so  that  tbe 
House  of  Rc|)reBcntatives  would  generally  be  retiuiivd  1o 
choose  the  President.  This  result  haa  been  almost  universally 
deprecated,  though  it  meets  with  bo  ranch  favor  in  the  cyca  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.  As  that  body  is  now  constituted,  it  is  cerlaiidy 
unfit  to  exercise  this  high  function.  Intrigues  and  cabals  would 
be  rife  among  the  members,  and  all  confidence  in  the  purity  of 
the  election  would  be  lost.  No  judicious  Jriend  of  his  couotry 
would  wish  for  a  repetition  of  the  scene  that  was  enacted 
when  Mr.  Jeflerson  was  chosen. 

The  decision  made  in  1789,  and  which  was  carried  in  tbe 
ijenate  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President,  that 
the  heads  of  departments  and  all  inferior  officers  are  remova- 
ble from  office  at  the  mere  will  of  the  President,  though  most 
of  them  cannot  be  appointed  by  him  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  was  certainly  an  unfortunate  one,  and 
has  been  followed  by  a  long  train  of  evils.  Mr.  Madison 
rightly  observed  at  the  time,  that  the  decision  "  would  become 
rhe  permanent  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  aitd  on  that 
permanent  exposition  would  depend  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  whole  government."  We  have  tbe  high  authority  of 
Mr,  Webster,  to  which  is  added  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  say- 
ing that,  on  Constitutional  groundi^,  the  decision  is  indefina- 
ble. Its  evil  consequences  were  not  fully  developed  till  aboat 
1830,  when  the  system  of  wholesale  removal  from  office,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  rewarding  unscrupulous  political  partisans  witil 
"the  spoils,"  commenced.  The  following  is  not  too  strongs 
picture  of  the  disastrous  result 

■*Ila  affect  lifts  been  to  engender  tbe  most  corrupting,  lonlhsomo,  and 
•langcrwis  disfuje.  (hat  can  infect  a  popular  govemmenl ;  —  I  mesa 
llial  known  by  tho  name  of  *'  (Ae  Spoilt"  It  is  a  di^ase  easily  coo- 
trsctcd  unilftr  nil  fonns  of  goverunieiil : — hard  lo  prevent,  and  mool 
diffic-idt  lo  cure,  when  contracted!  hut  of  all  Ilicforumof  guvemtDeiil,it 
IS,  by  far.  tho  most  fatul  in  tlioMt  of  a  popniar  character,  llio  riecision, 
wkidi  loft  lh«  President  free  lo  exercise  thi''  nti?lttyp"wpr.  nrivinltnfrto 
Lm  will  mid  pkasuro, —  anconlrolli  i'  "     '' 

icTQil broodciui  tlinscudsof  diiciliiij 
pftMin.    It  mtt;ht  be  long  before  iLl; 
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ffoultl  spring  up  in  time ;  nnd,  if  not  entdicateil,  that  Uiej'  would  spread 
over  the  whole  body  politic  a  i^orrupting  and  loathsome  distemper,  was 
jast  us  certJiiii  as  any  thing  in  [he  tul  ure.  To  expect,  with  its  growing 
influence  and  patninugc,  that  the  httni)rs  and  einolumeiila  of  tbe  govern- 
ment, if  left  Id  the  free  and  unchecked  will  of  the  Executive,  would 
not  be  brought,  in  time,  to  bear  on  the  presldenUal  election,  implies 
profound  ignorance  of  ihat  constitution  of  our  nature  wliicb  renders 
jovernraents  necessary  (o  preserve  society,  and  constitutions  to  jjre- 
Wnt  the  abuses  of  governments."     pp.  347-348. 

Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  diflerent  esposilion  of  the  Con- 
tution  would  have  removed  all  the  evils  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
complains  of;  and  we  are  (|uite  sure  that  his  great  pana- 
;a,  of  allowing  each  Stale  an  absolute  negative  upon  any 
tcision  of  Congress,  would  have  been  wholly  inoperative  to 
end.     The  power  to  remove  dishonest  or  incompetent  per- 
ns from  office  must  be  lodged  somewhere;  the  incumbents 
luld  not  safely  be  permitted  to  hold  their  posts  on  the  same 
idependent  tenure  as  the  members  of  the  judiciary.     The 
.tural  check  would  be,  what  was  proposed,  to  make  removal 
otHce,  as  well  as  appointment  to  it,  dependent  upon  the 
!e  nnd  consent  of  the  Senate.     Yet  this  check  would  be 
insufficient,  as  can  be  easily  shown.     Even  now,  the  removal 
of  the  old  incumbent  takes  place  only  as  a  consequence  of 
the   appointment  of  a   new  one;  and  as  the    Senate  must 
approve  or  reject  the  latter  proceeding,  it  has  an  opportunity, 
if  it  would  only  exert  it,  of  intimating  very  significantly  its 
opinion  of  the  former  one.      It  Joes  not  use  this  opportunity, 
«ud  is  consequently  participant  in  the  guilt  or  shame  of  the 
hole  system.     In  truth,  the  source  of  the  evil  lies  farther 
ick  ;  it  consists  ia  the  strength  of  the  party  ties  which  bind 
igethor  so  firmly  the  President  and  hia  political  supporters 
Congress   and  out  of  it.     We   need  not  make  the 
supposition  that  the  Senators  themselves  are  influ- 
enced by  the  expectation  of  office,  to  be  received  from  the 
President,  as  a  reward  for  their  confirmation  of  his   other 
appointments.     The  position  which  they  already  hold  is  so 
elevated,  that  hardly  any  office  in  the  executive  department 
can  appear  desirable  to  them  ;  and  many  of  them  are  so  situ- 
ated that  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  accept  such  office.     It 
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is  not  as  a  matter  of  personal  interest,  then,  bat  as  one  of 
party  interest,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  political  com- 
bination to  which  they  belong,  that  they  do  not  exercise  the 
power  which  they  possess,  to  overturn  the  whole  shameless 
system  of  purchasing  and  rewarding  unscropuloas  ser\'ices, 
chicanery,  and  intrigue,  by  "the  spoils."  And  the  measore 
of  blame  which  is  due  even  to  this  motive  ought  to  be  divided 
between  them  and  their  constituents.  By  such  conduct,  they 
only  fulfil  the  expectations,  and  even  the  wishes,  of  those  who 
gave  them  their  places  in  the  Senate. 

The  public  interest  suffers  in  many  ways  by  this  system, 
apart  from  the  loss  of  national  reputation  and  dignity  by  the 
shameless  procedure.  Frequent  change  of  the  incumbents  of 
oiflce  is  a  wilful  sacrifice  of  all  the  tact,  skill,  and  knowledge 
which  may  be  gained  from  experience.  In  the  management 
of  foreign  affairs,  for  instance,  how  much  injury  is  likely  to 
result  from  the  removal  of  every  agent  as  soon  as  he  has  had 
time  to  qualify  himself  for  the  thorough  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  post!  This  country  alone  is  generally  repre- 
sented at  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe  by  persons  who 
speak  no  other  language  than  their  own,  who  have  had  no 
diplomatic  training,  and  who  were  not  selected  for  the  office 
on  account  of  any  peculiar  fitness  for  it  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  result  from  character  or  education,  but  solely  because 
they  had  rendered  important  political  services  at  home,  in  a 
very  (liU'erent  sphere  of  action.  It  is  idle  to  say,  that  the  pecu- 
liar principles  of  our  government  require  this  sacrifice  of  the 
national  interest,  or  that  frequent  rotation  in  office  is  conso- 
nant with  th(?  genius  of  democratic  institutions.  It  is  not  so; 
true  democracy  regards  the  public  officer  as  a  public  servant, 
as  appoin1(;(l  not  because  he  has  any  personal  claim  to  the 
olliee,  not  because  the  appointment  itself  is  a  reward,  but 
because  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  he  should  sustain  the 
burden  of  tlie  station.  The  contrary  supposition  would  imply, 
that  the  interest  of  the  public  must  be  made  subservient  to 
tlie  interest  of  tlie  individual,  or  that  the  individual  is  entitled 
to  claim  a  rt^ward  for  simply  doing  his  duty  to  the  country. 
At  any  rate,  if  such  a  reward  is  due,  let  it  be  paid  by  a  public 
pension,  by  a  laurel  wreath  or  an  olive  crown,  and  not  by 
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placing  the  person  to  be  benefiktl  in  a  sJtiialion  where  he  will 
only  eaneel  the  memory  of  his  former  semces,  and  injure  or 
disgrace  the  nation,  by  his  incompetency  and  his  blnndera. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  these  reniarka  are  not 
designed  to  censure  the  conduct  of  one  party  more  llian 
another.  We  suppose  it  is  now  frankly  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  practice  here  complained  of  has  become  llie  esta- 
blished usage  of  all  parties ;  and  we  do  notcare  even  to  inquire 
with  which  of  them  it  originated.  What  is  done  by  the  Demo- 
crats to-day,  was  done  by  the  Whigs  yesterday,  and  would  be 
done  by  any  other  parly  that  might  acquire  the  ascendency 
tomorrow.  It  has  become  the  common  law  of  our  political 
contests.  But  this  fact  does  not  render  the  usage  defensible, — 
does  not  even  afford  a  preanmption  in  its  favor.  At  best,  the 
system  is  one  of  recent  introduction ;  it  did  not  exist,  as  a 
system,  nnder  the  first  five  or  siic  presidential  terms.  But  it 
has  been  a  fungus  of  rapid  growth,  and  its  poisonous  exhala- 
tions have  already  infected  the  whole  political  atmosphere. 

If  a  remedy  Is  possible,  it  inust  be  sought  for,  not  in  an 
ilniendment  of  the  Constitution,  but  in  some  modification  of 
|he  present  stale  of  parties.     The  object  would  be  to  inspire 

s  body  of  the  people  with  more  interest  in  rtie  elections,  and 
hereby  to  take  the  exclusive  management  of  them  out  of  the 
lands  of  polilieal  intriguers  and  otfice-seekers.  We  are  not 
■topian  enough  to  imagine  that  party  spirit  in  the  republic 
nn  be  done  away  with,  and  that  all  good  men  can  be  united 
» the  pursuit  of  a  common  spirit.  Parties  must  exist;  they 
would  grow  out  of  the  diversities  of  men's  characters,  if  they 
did  not  spring  from  the  opposition  of  their  interests.  But 
great  benefits  may  result  from  breaking  up  the  old  organiza- 

Itiou  of  them,  and  allowing  new  ones  to  be  formed  under  fresh 
hnpulsea,  and  with  dift'erent  ends  in  view,  —  accommotiated 
R>  the  altered  cireumatauces  of  the  times.  We  have  gone 
Ibrough  such  a  process  once  or  twice  already,  since  the  forrna- 
liktn  of  the  Constitution.  The  old  Federal  party  has  long 
•een  extinct,  though  Mr.  Calhoun  bitterly  complains  that  its 
principles  and  policy  were  never  more  fully  developed,  or  more 
completely  reduced  to  practice,  than  under  the  administration 
of  General  Jackson,  whose   ludomitable  will,  aided   by  the 
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splendid  powers  of  Mr.  Webster,  effectually  crashed  the  Nul- 
lification   heresy.     At  the  end  of  Mr.  Monroe's   administra- 
tion, —  "  the  last  of  the  line  of  Virginia  Presidents,  —  the  old 
State  Rights'  party   [also]   ceased  to  exist  as  a  party,  after 
having  held  power  for  twenty-four  years."     Monroe's  adminis- 
tration, indeed,  was  generally  distinguished  as  "  the  era  of 
good  feelings,"  on  account  of  the  extinction  of  the  old  party 
animosities  ;  he  was  elected  to  office  for  his  second  term  with- 
out opposition,  receiving  every  vote  but  one  in  the  electoral 
college.     The  old  republican  party,  which  had  risen  to  power 
under  the  able   guidance  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  now  changed  its 
name ;  "  it  took  the  title,"  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  '*  of  the  Demo- 
cratic  party,  or,    more   emphatically,  the   Democracy.     The 
change  of   name  was  ominous   of  a   change  of  policy.     It 
showed   much    less   devotion  than  before   to  "  the    reserved 
powers"  of  the    States,   "and  was   much  more  inclined  to 
regard  mere  numbers  as  the  sole  political  element,  and  the 
numerical  majority  as  entitled  to  the  absolute  right  to  govern. 
It  was,  also,  much  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  national  than 
the  republican  creed,  as  far  as  the  money  power  was   con- 
cerned ;  and,  to  this  extent,  much  more  disposed  to  act  with 
tlio  advocates  of  the  former  than  the  latter." 

What  has  happened  once  may  happen  again.  It  is  time 
for  th('  old  apprlhitions,  and  the  old  j)arties  themselves,  to  die 
out,  when  the  contest  between  them,  in  respect  to  principles 
and  measures,  has  virtually  ceased,  and  the  opposition  is  only 
kept  alive  as  a  means  of  political  intrigue,  and  an  avenue  for 
the  attainment  of  oflice.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  old 
party  lines  are  beginning  to  fade  out  at  the  same  time  both  in 
England  and  this  country  ;  and  great  inconveniences  are  expe- 
rienc(»d  in  both,  from  the  attempt  to  continue  the  vitality  of 
the  old  organisms  after  their  natural  life  has  departed.  The 
Whig  and  Tory  parties  in  England  exist  no  longer;  after  the 
principU;  of  Protection  was  finally  abandoned,  the  ministry  of 
Earl  Derby  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  differed  from  "  Her  Majesty's 
opposition"  in  no  other  manner  whatever,  than  as  those  con- 
tented politicians  who  are  in  office,  must  always  differ  from 
the  asj)iring  politicians  who  are  out  of  it.  This  state  of  things 
may  be  very  well  in  any  country  where  there  are  statesmen  to 
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Spare;  but  eveu  the  nominal  dilTert'iipe  becomea  somewhat 
hicoiivenient,  when  "all  the  talents"  combined,  of  nil  the  par- 
ties, are  hardly  enough  to  furnish  forth  one  able  ad  ministra- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  when  both  were  out  of  oliice,  found  it  a  very  easy 
matter  to  form  a  union,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  again; 
and  the  present  patchwork  ministry  ia  the  result.  It  1h, 
indeed,  "an  administration  checkered  and  speckled,"  —  "a 
cabinet  variously  Inlaid,"  —  "a  tessellated  pavement,"  —  "  pa- 
triots and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  republicans,  Whigs  and 
Tories."  But  though  coalitions  are  generally,  and  with  good 
reason,  unpopular  in  England,  the  present  ministry  appears  to 
be  a  strong  one,  and  to  tttand  high  in  public  opinion.  The 
individual  members  of  it  had  been  acting  in  opposite  camps  ; 
but  tliey  found,  to  Iheir  surprise,  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
their  acting  in  concert,  that  the  grounds  of  former  quarrel  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  there  was  no  principle  to  be  sacrificed 
by  either  party,  and  no  "  open  questions "'  to  be  left,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  act  together  with  perfect  harmony. 

In  this  country,  also,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
cause  of  dissension  between  the  Whiga  and  Democrats,  ex- 
cept that  one  party  has  now  got;  all  the  ofBces,  and  the  other 
has  recently  forfeited  them;  and  this  cause,  the  body  of  the 
people,  who  neither  hold  olEce  nor  wish  for  it,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  regard  with  profound  indifference.  Tliere  are,  in- 
deed, questions  enough  which  are  fiercely  debated  in  Congress 
and  the  newspapers;  but  they  are  not  questions  in  respect  to 
which  Whigs  are  separated  from  Democrats.  In  relation  to 
a  protective  tariff,  a  national  bank,  the  management  of  the 
public  lands,  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  State 
rights,  slavery,  and  all  other  notorious  topics  of  agitation  and 
dispute,  politicians  array  themselves  on  opposite  sides  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  their  connection  with  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  great  parties,  which,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  contended  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of 
the  Presidency,  and  all  the  other  ollices  under  the  national  go- 
I  vernment.  Though  these  two  parties  had  other  objects  in 
■-view  when  they  were  first  instituted,  they  have  long  since 
lost  sight  of  them,  and  now  continue  to  exist  apparently  for 
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the  sole  pturpose  of  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the  gOTonnnent 
patronage.    We  do  not  mean  that  they  are  ooiuinoiis  ci  Hub 
alteration  of  purpose.     Most  of  those  who  qaietly   allow 
themselves  to  be  counted  as  Whigs  and  Democtata^  though 
they  never  do  duty  in  that  capacity  except  on  Todog  day, 
and  not  always  then,  have  a  vague  apprehensiou,  founded  on 
the  recollection  of  old  contests,  when  principles  and  meaaoKB 
were  really  at  stake,  that  the  government  would  be  more 
safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  own  party  than  in  thoee 
of  their  opponents.    Perhaps  this  confidence  has  been  a  little 
shaken  by  the  course  of  events  during  the  last  two  or  three 
political  campaigns.     A  good  deal  of  discontent  baa  existed 
among  "  the  rank  and  file,"  as  to  the  conduct  and  management 
of  their  self-appointed  commanders,  the  office-seekers.     Those 
who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  vote,  have  begun  to  be  wonied 
by  the  incessant  solicitations  of  their  leaden  not  to  omit  the 
performance  of  this  very  patriotic  duty,  in  which  about  as 
mncii  liberty  of  choice  is  left  to  them,  as  is  given  to  the 
convict,  who  is  permitted  to  say  whether  he  will  be  shot  or 
hanged.     In  spite  of  all  this  solicitation  and  drumming,  in 
spite  of  repeated  assurances  that  "  to  throw  away  one's  vote," 
by  casting  it  for  the  man  whom  one  really  prefers,  is  a  crime 
little  short  of  treason,  it  frequently  happens  that  nearly  half 
of  tho  population  do  not  vote  at  all,  and  many  of  the  others 
arc  ttMiipted  to  exclaim,  with  honest  Mercutio,  <'A  plague  on 
botli  the  houses!" 

The  present  moment  seems  a  favorable  one,  therefore,  for 
(Milling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  these  party  names  of  Whig 
tuul  Dt^niocrat  now  mean  nothing  and  point  to  nothing— that 
they  arc  only  the  memorials  of  a  past  conflict -^  that  the 
antagonism  which  they  indicate  is  with  difficulty  maintained 
by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  a  few,  who  alone  have  any  interest 
in  keeping  it  alive  —  and  that  this  factitious  hostility,  this 
seeming  warfare,  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests,  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  good  name,  of  the  republic  It  is  not  at  all  to 
the  j>urpoae  to  say,  that  if  these  two  parties  are  allowed  to 
die  out,  others  will  soon  arise  to  take  their  places.  Parties 
eiinnot  be  formed  anew,  unless  some  great  principle  or  mea- 
Murc  is  at  stake ;  men  will  not  rally  around  a  new  standard,  if 
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i  hp  not  erected  for  a  more  creJitablc  motive  Ihati  a  division 
W  the  spoils,  though  their  attachment  to  it  may  continue 
rtcr  the  motto  which  it  bears  has  become  a  meaninglese 
phrase.  If  but  one  Presidential  election  could  pass  without 
a  contest,  as  in  1821,  this  indecent  scramble  for  office  could 
not  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  eight  yeara,  and  might  not  be 
repeated  for  a  much  longer  time.  He  who  was  elected  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  whole  people  would  have  no  partisans 
to  reward,  and  no  opponents  to  piiniBb.     He  would  be  relieved 

(firom  the  humiliation  of  having  tnost  of  bis  appointments  to 
OfiicG  dictated  by  party  considerations,  —  by  the  necessity  of 
■erving  the  interests  of  a  faction,  instead  of  coni^ulting  the 
Welfare  of  the  state.  Legislators  would  no  longer  be  forced, 
by  the  imperative  behests  of  their  party  leaders,  to  vote  for 
measures  which  at  heart  they  condemn.  The  people  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  selecting,  once  in  a  while,  their  own 
candidates  for  office,  and  thus,  perchance,  of  electing  those 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  instead  of  being  com- 
I  pelled  to  "  choose  "  those  only  who  are  pointed  out  to  them 
9  the  most  available,  candidates  for  jiarty  ptu'poses. 

Two  antagonistic  parties  mutually  exasperate  and  endanger 
lach  other,  and  thus  each  becomes  an  indirect  cause  of  the 
Ibjudicious  and  blameworthy  measures  which  it  censures  in 
I  opponent.     Pressed  by  numerous  and  watchful  adversa- 
pies,  each  is  obliged  to  follow  expediency  instead  of  right,  to 
jiforce  strict  discipline  in  its  own  ranks,  to  oblige  its  adher- 
ints  to  sacrifice,  not  only  their   preferences,   but  their  con- 
eiences,  and  to  clutch  at  every  measure  which   may  give 
a  slight  accession  of  strength  in  a  single  closely  con- 
tested district,  though  the  great  majority  of  their  own  forces 
Bconie  to  support  it  with  heartfelt  reluctance.    True  patriotism 
ind  elevated  statesmanship  become  impracticable  conceptions 
1  this  state  of  things.     A  generous  neophyte  in  polities,  who 
I'Seeks  to  keep  such  lofty  ends   in  view,  is  told  by  his  more 
lo:cperienced  associates,  that  he  is  sacrificing  a  general  and 
L  immediate  good,  the  continuance  of  their  own  party  in  office, 
for  a  remote  and  doubtful  advantage  ;  every  minor  considera- 
tion  must  be  given  up  in  the  struggle  to  keep  wicked  men 
and  dangerous  principles  out  of  power.    The  welfare  of  party 
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IB  thns  established  as  the  sole  rale  of  condnct,  and  high- 
minded  men  become  disgusted,  and  refnse  even  to  enter  the 
arena  where  so  miserable  a  conflict  b  waged.    Politics  have 
already  become  a  dishonored  profession  in  our  land,  and  the 
roost  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens  refuse  to  expose  them- 
selves to  its  contaminations.     The  most  eminent  and  deserv- 
ing find  that  the  vigor  of  their  chamcters  and  the  splendor  of 
their  abilities  are  the  only  insuperable  obstacles  to  tiieir  suc- 
cess in  the  general  scramble  for  power.    They  must  be  passed 
over,  because  their  merits  have  been  great  and  their  lives  con- 
spicuous, in  order  that  some  candidate  may  be  found  whose 
career  has  been  so  obscure  that  nothing  can  be  said  against 
him.    We  do  not  fear  that  this  language  will  seem  too  strong. 
There  is  hardly  a  citizen  of  the  republic  who  does  not  now 
sincerely  grieve,  that  the  three  great  statesmen  whom  the 
country  has  recently  lost  were  not  rewarded,  in  turn,  with  the 
highest  honor  in  her  gift.    The  loss  was  not  theirs,  but  ours. 
Widely  as  they  differed  from  each  other  in  their  political 
views  and  tendencies,  all  parties  will  now  admit,  not  merely 
that  each  one  of  them  had  fairly  earned  the  Presidency,  but 
that  the  administration  of  one  or  all  of  them  would  have 
been  an  honor  to  the  country,  and  would  have  cast  new 
lustre  upon  our  republican  institutions.     All  will  admit,  also, 
that  the  present  organization  of  parties  in  the  Union  was  the 
only  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  rise  to  power. 

Two  of  these  great  men  have  sanctioned,  by  their  argu- 
ments and  their  names,  the  views  which  we  have  here 
endeavored  to  present  respecting  the  consequences  of  party 
divisions  in  the  United  States;  and  we  gladly  borrow  their 
clear  and  forcible  statements,  which  now  come  to  us  with  the 
authority  of  voices  from  the  tomb.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
April  3d,  1825,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  express  purpose  of 
approving  a  dissolution  of  the  old  party  ties,  and  ratifying 
the  nominations  that  had  been  made  without  reference  to 
party. 

"  He  hardly  conceived  how  well  disposed  and  intelligent  minds  could 
differ  as  to  the  question,  whether  party  contest  and  party  strife,  organ- 
ized, systematic,  and  continued,  were  of  themselves  desirable  ioj 
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•MiU  in  tlm  iu>ia]imiiu>n  iif  sooicty.  Diti'creDra  of  opiniuD  on  polilioal 
subjects,  Iionornble  compotition.  and  emulous  rivnlry,  iimy  indectl  be 
nseful.  liut  these  are  very  iliHvrcat  tliinga  from  organized  and  syslcm- 
iiliu  [iju-ty  comliiiiatioiis.  lie  odiailtvd,  it  wua  Irui',  tliut  parly  osso- 
ciatioTi9  were  sometimes  unavoidable,  and  perhaps  necessary  to  the 
ueeomplishiuent  of  olbcr  ends  and  purpose^;.  Ihit  this  did  not  prove 
that,  of  thcmsclres,  tley  were  good;  or  Ibat  lliey  sbould  be  continued 
jind  preserved  for  their  own  sake?,  wben  there  had  ceased  to  be  any 
object  lo  be  effected  by  ihem, 

"But  there  wore  those  who  supposed,  ibnl.  whether  political  party 
distinctions  were  or  were  not  useful,  it  was  impossililc  to  abolish  them. 
Now  ho  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that,  under  present  circumstaucee,  it 
was  Huito  impossible  to  conliuue  tbem.  New  parties,  indeed,  might 
arise,  growing  out  of  new  events  or  now  questions;  but  as  to  those 
old  parties  which  had  sprung  from  controversies  now  no  longer  pend- 
ing, or  from  feelings  which  lime  and  other  trusts  liad  now  changed. 
or  greatly  allayed,  he  did  not  believe  tliat  ihey  could  long  remain. 
Rfibrls,  indeed,  made  to  that  end,  with  zeid  iind  perseverance,  might 
delay  their  extinction,  but,  be  tbought,  could  not  prevent  it.     There 

8  nothing  to  keep  alive  these  distinctions  in  the  interests  and  objects 
which  now  engaged  society.  New  questions  and  new  objects  arise, 
liaving  no  connection  with  the  subjects  of  past  controversies,  and  pre- 
sent interest  overcomes  or  absorbs  the  recollection  of  former  conlro- 
sies.  Those  who  are  united  on  these  existing  questions  and 
present,  interests  will  not  be  disposed  to  weaken  their  efibrts  to  pro- 
mole  them,  by  angry  reflections  on  post  differences.  If  there  were 
nothing  in  things  lo  dinde  about,  ho  tliought  the  people  not  likely  to 
mtunlain  systemutie  controversies  about  men.  They  have  no  interest 
in  80  doing.  Associalions  formed  to  support  pn'ncijiles  may  be  called 
partiet;  but  if  they  have  no  liond  of  union  but  adherence  to  particular 
limn,  ibey  become  fuclions." 

Surely,  these  worda  nre  as  applicable  at  the  present  hour 
as  when  they  were  first  iitlcred.     The  circumstances,  indeed, 

■  strikingly  similar  in  the  two  cases.  Then,  as  now,  we 
had  as  President  a  New  England  man,  recently  elected,  who 
had  belonged  for  many  years  to  that  political  party  which 
was  predominant  in  the  whole  Union,  though  it  had  been 
most  frequently  in  the  minority  in  Massachusetts.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  administration  of  Air.  Adams,  on  the  old  party 
grounds,  was  abandoned  as  meaningless  and  impolitic. 

In  the  volume  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  writinga  that  is  now  before 
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US,  we  find  this  brief  and  able  exposure  of  one  of  the  great 
evils  resulting  from  a  division  of  the  whole  people  into  two 
well  organized  and  almost  equally  balanced  parties.  Allud- 
ing to  the  triumph,  in  1833,  of  the  Constitutional  doctrine, 
that  the  national  government  has  the  right  to  judge,  in  the 
last  resort,  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  and  to  use  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  Union  to  carry  its  decisions 
into  eflfect,  he  says, — 

"  By  the  great  increase  of  power  and  patronage  which  it  conferred 
on  the  government,  it  contributed  vastly  to  increase  the  concentration 
and  intensity  of  party  struggles,  and  to  make  the  election  of  President 
the  all-absorbing  question.     The  effect  of  this  was,  to  induce  both  par- 
ties to  seek  the  votes  of  every  faction  or  combination  by  whose  aid 
they  might  hope  to  succeed ;  —  flattering  them,  in  return,  with  the 
prospect  of  establishing  the  doctrines  they  professed,  or  of  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  they  desired.     This  state  of  things  could  not  fail  to 
give  importance  to  any  fanatical  party,  however  small,  which  cared 
more  for  the  object  that  united  them,  than  for  the  success  of  either 
party ;  especially   if  it   should  be  of  a   character  to  accord,  in  the 
abstract,  with  the  feeling  of  that  portion  of  the  community  generally. 
Each  of  the  great  parties,  in  order  to  secure  their  support,  would,  in 
turn,  endeavor  to  conciliate  them,  by  professing  a  great  respect  for 
them,  and  a  disposition  to  aid  in  accomplishing  the  objects  they  wished 
to  etVect.     Tliis  dangerous  system  of  electioneering  could  not  fail  to 
increase  the  party,  and  to  give  it  great  additional  strength  ;  to  be  fol- 
lowed, of  course,  by  an  increased  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  who 
de.^ired  its  aid,  to  conciliate  its  favor ;  thus  keeping  up  the  action  and 
reaction  of  those  fatal  elements,  from  day  to  day,  —  the  one,  rising  in 
importance,  as  its  influence  extended  over  the  section  —  the  other  sink- 
ing in  subserviency  to  its  principles  and  purposes."     p.  374. 

According  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  own  showing  here,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  Constitutional  doctrine  respecting  the  powers  of 
the  general  gov(»rnmcnt,  as  the  sharp  contest  between  two 
great  parties  which  are  almost  equally  balanced,  that  often 
induces  one  of  them  to  take  into  favor  opinions  which  it  did 
not  originally  share,  and  which  arc  still  distasteful  to  the 
great  body  of  its  adherents,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
the  good  will  and  support  of  a  small  combination  of  men, 
whose  weight  is  just  suflicient  to   turn   the    political    scale. 
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Hence  iiriscs  what  may  be  called  the  paradox  of  a  popular 
government,  —  that   the   opinion    or   the   policy  of  a  ft^ebJe 
minority  often  comes  to  sway,  with  tlm  greatest  violonee  and 
arbitrariness,  the  determinations  of  the  majority,  and  ihna  to 
rule  in  tho  councils  of  the  nation.     Whenever,  on  the  eve  of 
a  Presidential  election,  a  small  number  of  persona  are  found 
to  be  banded  together  with  grt-at  resoluteness  in  the  pursuit 
of  some  one  object,  the  ties  which  unite  them  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  great  parties  being  held  in  comparatively 
light  esteem,  a  doubt  arises  whether  they  do  not  hold  the 
balance  of  power  at  the  coming  contest ;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this   doubt,  the   most   extravagant   concessions  arc 
made   to   them  by  one  or  both  of  the  contending   parlies. 
Their  favorite  object  Is   suddenly  exalted  from  its  obscure 
position  to  a  high  place  in  national  esteem ;  it  becomes  a 
mark  and  guide  of  all  political  efTort     The  country  appears 
to  be  seized   with  a   sudden  frenzy;  indifference  upon  this 
single  point  is  stigmatized  aa  a  crime.     This  was  the  secret 
of  the  sudden  but  temporary  success  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
I  and  the   Native   American   excitement.     Thrice,  within  the 
L  last  twelve  years,  the  same  cause  has  brought  the  country  to 
)  the  brink  of  a  war  with  England.     It  is  a  cheap  method  of 
I  obtaining  a  little  additional  popularity,  or  buying  a  few  extra 
L  votes,  to  vapor  about  preserving  the  honor  and  the  interests 
I  of  the  country  in  its  foreign  relatione.    As  no  one  is  supposed 
I  to  be  hostile  to  the  successful  prosecution  even  of  a  doubtful 
national  claim,  the  good  will  which  is  thus  conciliated  is  all 
I  clear  gain.     A  bullying  assertion  of  our  country's  rights,  or 
I  what  are  called  such,  can  ofi'end  no  one,  and  may  afford  great 
I  delight  to  a  few.     Accordingly,  the  people  usually  seem  to  be 
seized  with  a  war-frenzy  just  oiice  in  every  four  years.    There 
I  appeared  to  be  serious  danger,  at  one  time,  that  success  in  the 
I  last  Presidential  contest  might  seem  to  depend  on  the  favor 
of  the  little  faction  which   has  twice  signalized  itself  by  an 
[ie   and   piratical   invasion    of   Cuba.      Fortunately,  the 
1  number  of  those  who  wished  to  repeat  the  mad  experiment 
3  found  to  be  so  contemptibly  small,  that  their  votes  would 
I  not  be  worth  purchasing. 

Remove  the  constant  pressure  of  a  formidable  opposition, 
43* 
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take  away  the  dread  of  surrendering  any  advantage,  lion-evcr 
alight,  to  the  adverse  party,  and  the  dorainaut  party  will  not 
feel  itself  constrained  to  adopt  these  extreme  measiires,  to  niatce 
the.ie  disgraceful  concessions,  or  to  plunge  the  country  inlo  a 
war,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  its  own  superiority  at  home. 
Strict  party  discipline  will  no  longer  be  enforced  j  inembera  of 
Congress  will  be  allowed  sometimes  to  vote  according  to  their 
consciences ;  individuals  will  seek  to  acquire  honor  and  sta- 
tion by  some  more  creditable  means  than  mere  subserviency 
to  the  interests  of  a  facrion,  which  has  no  higher  end  in  view 
than  the  attainment  of  office.  To  oppose  the  party  which  is 
in  possession  of  the  government,  whether  its  conduct  be  right 
or  wrong,  is  a  sure  method  of  driving  it  into  wrong,  in  self- 
defence.  So,  also,  in  the  Presidential  election;  if  a  rival 
candidate  is  to  take  the  field  at  all  events,  whether  the  nomina- 
tion be  a  good  one  or  not,  then  the  party  will  feel  itself  com- 
pelled to  put  forward,  not  the  most  capable  and  deserving 
person,  but  the  most  available  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  it  be  generally  understood  that  no  organized  opposition  will 
be  made,  if  one  of  the  more  eminent  and  respeetable  mem- 
bers of  the  party  should  be  selected  as  a  candidiite,  and  those 
who  have  this  selection  to  make,  for  the  sake  of  their  qwo 
credit,  will  be  sure  to  make  a  good  one.  To  allow  one  or 
more  of  the  elections  to  pass  without  a  contest,  would  also 
be  the  best  policy  for  those  who  seek  the  aid  and  eountenance 
of  the  general  government  for  one  or  more  of  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  or  to  advance  some  scheme  of  public 
utility.  At  present,  it  is  notorious  that  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress caunot  be  diverted  from  the  discreditable  game  of  party 
tactics  and  the  indecent  scramble  for  ortice,  to  any  of  the 
great  measures  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
The  greater  part  of  the  session  is  consumed  in  making 
speeches  avowedly  intended  to  affect  the  elections,  or  in  call* 
ing  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  contesting  points  of  order,  in  order 
1o  stave  off  a  discussion  or  a  vote.  Take  away  party  hos- 
tility, and  these  scenes  will  not  be  of  so  frequent  occurrence, 
and  perchance  a  little  time  may  be  gained  for  the  considera- 
tion of  subjects  so  momentous  as  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the 
proper  disposal  of  the  public  lauds,  the  fisheries,  and  recipro- 
city  of  trade  with  the  British  Colonies. 
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But  Mr.  Calhoun's  speculations  have  already  led  us  farther 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  venture  into  the  discussion 
of  the  party  politics  of  the  hour.  We  return  to  his  volume, 
however,  only  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave  of  it  with  an 
expression  of  sincere  respect  for  the  frankness  and  ability  with 
which  it  is  written,  and  for  the  honesty  of  the  author's  pur- 
poses, however  we  may  dissent  from  many  of  his  opinions. 
We  have  not  even  noticed  his  elaborate  argument  for  the  Con- 
stitutionality of  the  doctrine,  that  every  State  has  the  right  of 
interposing  an  absolute  negative  upon  the  proceedings  of 
Congress.  It  implies  no  disrespect  to  his  memory  to  say,  that 
the  time  for  this  discussion  is  past,  and  that  the  question  has 
been  definitively  settled  against  him.  What  he  could  not 
accomplish  when  contending,  with  the  whole  vigor  of  his  intel- 
lect and  the  great  weight  of  his  character,  in  his  favorite 
arena,  the  Senate,  before  a  tribunal  composed  exclusively  of 
representatives  of  the  States,  certainly  cannot  be  effected  by 
a  posthumous  publication,  which  men  may  read,  though  they, 
may  not  care  to  answer.  The  doctrine  of  Nullification  is 
buried  in  the  grave  of  its  most  illustrious  defender. 


Art.  IX  —  Remarks  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious  MetalSj 
and  on  the  Depreciation  of  Gold.  By  M.  Michel  Cheva- 
lier, Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  Translated 
by  D.  Forbes  Campbell,  Esq.  London:  Smith,  Elder, 
&  Co.    1853.    8vo.  pp.  117. 

M.  Chevalier  stands  at  the  head  of  the  political  econo- 
mists of  France.  He  is  eminent  not  only  for  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  science,  but  for  his  familiarity 
with  statistical  details,  and  for  the  successful  manner  in  which 
he  has  applied  them  to  the  elucidation  and  proof  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  political  economy.  It  was,  indeed,  as  a  sta- 
tistical writer  that  he  first  became  distinguished,  and  gained 
the  high  honor  of  membership  of  the  French  Institute.  His 
work  upon  the  resources  of  this  country,  in  particular,  is  an 
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excellent  repertory  of   carefully  observed  and  well  digested 
facts,  which,  with  the  conclusions  founded  upon  them,  may 
yet  be  studied  with  interest  and  profit  by  the  scientific  inquirer. 
During  the  saturnalia  of  opinion  and  action  which  followed 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  his  writings  did  raach 
to  calm  the  public  mind,  and  to  refute  those  heresies  of  Louis 
Blanc,    Proudhon,   and   others,  in   economical   and    political 
science,  which,  under  the  terrible  excitement  of  that  epoch, 
seemed  about  to  plunge  the  whole  country  into  anarchy  and 
ruin.     His  demonstration  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
theories  of  these  persons,  and  of  the  various  schemes  of  Com- 
munistic and  Socialist  philosophy,  preceded  the  decisive  refu- 
tation of  them  which  soon  followed  from  actual  experiment 
His  opinions,  therefore,  upon  any  subject  falling  within  the 
range  of  his  peculiar  studies,  are  entitled  to  be  received  with 
much  respect. 

In  common  with  other  political  economists  and  statisti- 
cians, the  attention  of  M.  Chevalier  has  been  specially  turned 
to  the  great  problem  which  now  so  deeply  interests  the  whole 
commercial  world,  —  the  probable  effect  of  the  immense 
increase  in  the  annual  supply  of  gold  which  has  proceeded 
from  the  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia.  He  is  pre- 
paring a  work  upon  the  subject,  and  the  pamphlet  now  before 
us  is  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  it,  which  he  furnished  in 
manuscript  to  a  friend  in  London.  The  translator,  himself  no 
mean  authority  upon  such  a  point,  has  judiciously  added  to 
this  fragment  two  very  able  and  elaborate  articles  upon  the 
subject,  that  were  published  eight  or  nine  months  ago  in  The 
Times  newspaper,  and  some  useful  tables  in  farther  illustra- 
tion of  it  tliat  appeared  in  the  same  journal.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find,  that  the  facts  adduced  and  the  opinions  expressed  by 
M.  Chevalier  coincide,  in  the  main,  with  those  which  were  pub- 
lished in  this  Review  six  months  since.  We  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject at  present,  not  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  ground 
anew,  but  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  views  of  this  emi- 
nent economist,  and  such  extracts  from  his  work  as  tend  to 
corroborate  the  statements  made  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  general  conclusion  of  M.  Chevalier  is  well  stated  by 
his  translator,  —  "  namely,  that  the  supplies  of  gold  now  pouring- 
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[  into  Europe  must,  at  an  early  period,  occasion  an  im 
i  in  the  price  of  all  commodities^^  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a 
'  great  decline  in  the  valne  of  money.     The  change  is  already 
risible  to  some  extent,  though   the  enhancement  of  prices 
hitherto  certainly  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  abun- 
dance of  gold.     But  as  soon  as  the  eft'ect  becomes  strongly 
marked  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  "  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  public  suddenly  push  the  advance  in  prices  as  much 
above  the  point  warranted  by  the  augmented  supplies  of  gold, 
I  BB  these  prices  are  now,  in  my  opinion,  below  that  point." 
There   will  be    an    excitement,    perhaps    a    panic,   surh   as 
[   naturally  arises  when  the  people  suddenly  learn  that  they  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  of  unparalleled  magnitude  iu  a 
k, matter  that  most   nearly  concerns  their  commercial  under- 
■  takings  and  their  fortunes.     But  the  panic  will  subside,  and 
the  world  will  slowly  come  to  recognize  the  fact,  supported 
by  indubitable  evidence,  that  the  revolntion  will  be  for  good 
and  not  for  evil,  that  it  will  be  -uniform  and  diffused  through 
I  long  period  of  years,  and  that  these  will  be  years,  on  the 
I  whole,  of  increasing  industry,  enterprise,  and  prosperity.    The 
.  Opinion  that  the  depreciation  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
kvommunity,  is  not  e-tpressed  by  M.  Chevalier  so  decidedly  as 
we  could  wish.     Yet  he  has  no  gloomy  forebodings  in  relation 
I^D  it,  and  he  admits  enough  to  prove  that  he  does  not  regard 
I  it  as  a  public  calamity.     In  the  first  place,  he  says,  "  a  fall  in 
1  the  value  of  gold,  like  that  of  any  other  eommodily,  and 
I  vieved  as  such,  is  a  decided  benefit ;  because  every  commodity 
P  that  falls  in  price  becomes  thereby  more  accessible,  or  rather 
less  inaccessible,  to  the  bulk  of  mankind."     So  far,  however,  as 
\  gold  performs  the  functions  of  a  standard  of  value,  the  change 
I  must  be  injurious  to  a  portion  of  the  community,  whose  in- 
h  come  will  no  longer  bear  so  high  a  proportion  to  their  wants. 
j  While  their  income,  nominally,  will  remain  the  same,  it  will 
not  suffice  to  purchase  so  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
I  of  life  as  it  does  at  present.     Yet  in  respect  to  the  whole  com- 
I  munity,  the  direct  loss  and  gain  will  be  exactly  balanced; 
whatever  one  person  may  li>se  by  the  derangement  of  prices 
and  existing  contracts,  others  must  gain  to  the  same  extent. 
In  this  democratic  country,  also,  we  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
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sider  it  as  an  advantage,  that  the  gain  will  be  very  -widely 
diffused  —  will  be  shared  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  cominunity ; 
while  the  corresponding  loss  w^ill  fall  upon  a  comparatively 
small  number,  and  upon  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it 
The  great  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  the  most 
frightful  social  evil  that  civilized  man  has  to  contend  with, — 
an  evil  which  is  felt  more  keenly,  because  all  the  remedies 
which  theorists  have  proposed  for  it,  looking,  as  they  always 
do,  to  some  infraction  of  the  right  of  property,  would  unques- 
tionably tend  to  an  aggravation  of  the  disease.     But  when 
human  wisdom  is  most  at  fault,  God's  moral  government  of 
the  world  is  most  effectually  vindicated.     Who  could  have 
foreseen   that  a  famine  of  unprecedented  severity,   and  the 
compulsory  expatriation  of  one  half  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
would  be  the  means,  in  the  long  run,  of  effecting  the  regenera- 
tion of  that  unhappy  country  ?     Yet  who  can  doubt,  after  the 
experience  of  the  last  five  years,  that  such  will  be  the  ultimate 
result  ?     In  like  manner,  the  discovery  of  immense  deposits  of 
gold  ill  California  and  Australia  is  fast  relieving  Great  Britain 
of  her  superfluous  population,  and  raising  the  price  of  labor, 
while  the  eftbct  of  that  gold  upon  the  prices  of  all  merchanta- 
ble articles  promises  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  indebted 
classes,  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  to  counteract 
the   inordinate  aggregation  of  the  goods  of  this  life  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  most  sanguine 
philantliropist,  till  recently,  ever  dreamed  of.     The  same  cause 
is  also  o|)erating,  and  will  long  continue  to  operate,  as  a  most 
effective  stimulus  to  industry  and  enterprise  throughout  the 
world  ;  and  this  good  will  not  be  oflset  by  any  corresponding 
evil. 

But  we  return  to  the  question  which  is  first  in  order,  whether 
the  present  influx  of  gold  will  cause  a  certain  and  early  decline 
in  the  value  of  money.  M.  Chevalier  considers  at  some  length 
the  arguments  of  those  who  still  maintain  that  any  important 
variation  in  ihi;  (exchangeable  value  of  gold  is  beyond  the 
range  of  probabilities.  These  persons  insist  chiefly  on  the 
new  and  vast  outlets  which  are  preparing  for  the  increased 
supply  of  gold  ;  on  the  fact  that  several  nations  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  adopting  gold  as  the  basis  of  their  currency ;  on 
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the  rapid  increase  of  population  which  results  from  the  long 
continuance  of  the  peace  of  nations,  and  on  the  consequent 
enlarged  demand  for  coin  ;  on  the  new  colonies  formed  in  the 
gold-bearing  regions  themselves,  where,  for  a  time  at  least,  a 
metallic  currency  will  be  exclusively  used  ;  on  the  rapidly 
advancing  civilization  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the  new 
demand  thus  created  for  coin  and  for  articles  of  luxury,  in  the 
production  of  which  gold  is  consumed  ;  and  on  the  general 
progress  of  mankind,  the  advancement  of  wealth,  and  the 
illimitable  extension  of  human  desires.  M.  Chevalier  admits 
the  presence  of  all  these  countervailing  causes,  and  even  indi- 
cates others,  which,  he  thinks,  have  escaped  notice.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  fact  that,  as  rapidly  as  the  coin  is  depreci- 
ated, more  gold  is  required  to  be  used  as  coin.  It  is  usually 
computed,  that  the  metaUic  currency  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land amounts  to  60  millions  sterling,  or  about  300  millions  of 
dollars.  If  this  consisted  exclusively  of  gold,  its  weight  would 
be  about  1,176,470  pounds  troy.  Now  suppose  a  fall  of  one 
third  to  take  place  in  the  value  of  the  metal ;  then  the  quantity 
required  to  effect  the  same  number  of  exchanges  as  before  would 
be  half  as  much  again,  or  1,764,705  pounds  troy,  being  an  addi- 
tion of  588,235  pounds  for  Great  Britain  alone.  The  whole 
world  would  require  at  least  ten  times  as  much,  or  somewhat 
less  than  six  millions  of  pounds  troy.  The  whole  annual  pro- 
duct of  California  and  Australia,  taken  together,  probably  dpes 
not  exceed,  as  yet,  30  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  about  the 
sum  necessary  for  effecting  this  reduction  in  Great  Britain 
alone  ;  so  that  ten  years  must  elapse  before  the  value  of  gold 
can  be  depreciated  to  this  extent  all  over  the  earth,  even  if  the 
annual  product  should  all  be  coined  into  money,  —  a  supposi- 
tion which  is  far  from  being  correct.  The  annual  depreciation, 
therefore,  can  hardly  exceed  one  thirtieth,  or  a  little  more  than 
three  per  cent.  The  depreciation  must  be  very  gradual,  then, 
but  in  spite  of  these  counteracting  causes,  it  is  inevitable. 

"  Does  it  follow,  in  sound  logic,  from  the  above  and  other  facts, 
which  are  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  serious  fall  in 
the  value  of  gold  appear  highly  improbable  —  does  it,  we  say,  really 
follow,  that  gold  will  remain  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  even  on  the  sup- 
position, (for,  after  all,  we  are  dealing  with  a  conjecture,  though  that 
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conjecture  is  every  day  approaching  nearer  to  a  certainty,)  that  the 
production  will  attain,  or  rather,  will  maintain,  for  many  years  to  come, 
much  higher  proportions  than  before  the  recent  discoveries  ?  I  confess 
that  I  can  discover,  in  all  the  arguments  advanced,  nothing  more  than 
grounds  for  anticipating  delay,  or  slackened  progress,  in  the  deprecia- 
tion. Nay,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  delay,  or  slackened  progress, 
must,  ere  long,  cease.  I^t  us  examine  consecutively  the  different  rea- 
sons that  have  been  put  forward. 

"  The  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  Russia,  we  are  told,  are 
coining,  or  storing  in  their  vaults,  as  security  for  their  paper  circula- 
tion, large  quantities  of  gold  coin.     Nothing  is  more  true  as  regards 
late  years ;  but  for  the  very  reason  that  this  drain  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  not  destined  to  be  of  much  longer 
continuance.     If  one  milliard  of  francs  (forty  millions  sterling)  in  gold 
amply  suffices  for  the  monetary  wants  of  England,  we  may  conclude 
that,  for  the  present,  less  than  one  milliard  suffices  for  the  United 
States,  because,  in  the  latter  country,  the  practice  of  private  individuals 
keeping  on  hand  a  supi)ly  of  specie  is  even  more  unusual  than  it  is  in 
England.     Banking  accounts  current,  which  greatly  economize  the  use 
of  coin,  are  there  universally  adopted,  even  in  the  villages.     It  must 
be  remarked,  too,  that,  in  the  United  States,  bank-notes  replace  specie, 
even  more  extensively  than  they  do  in   England,  inasmuch   as  the 
Americans  have  bank-notes  for  five  dollars  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  for  a  still  lower  denomination,  in  certain   States,  and  it 
would  be   next  to  iinpossil)le  to  induce  tliem  to  adopt  ten  dollars,  or 
fifty-i'oiir  francs,  as  the  lowest  denomination  of  their  notes  ;  wh<,'rc«'is, 
in  the  Uiiitrd  Kin^^dom,  the  lowest  Bank  of  England  note  is  for  live 
pounds,  and  tiie  circulation  of  small  notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is 
extreniely  limited.     According  to  this  calculation,  the  United  States, 
to  judge  from  the  (quantity  of  gold  coined  there  since  the  discovery  of 
the  Californian  mines,  must  already  be  supplied  with  at  least  one  half 
of  the  stock  of  that  metal  which  is  required,  at  its  present  value  ;  and 
we  exairj^erate  somewhat  in  supposing  that,  to  complete  their  metallic 
circulation,  they  may  still  require  lo0,()0O  kilogrannnes  of  gold.     That 
amount  of  coin  would  represent  500  millions  of  francs,  or  twenty  millions 
sterling.     As  regards  Russia,  we  may  presume  that  she  is  still  nearer 
repletion,  since,  during  many  years,    the    Kussian    Government   has 
coined,  and  deposited  in  the  vaults  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  at   Petersburg,  a  large?  portion  of  the  gold  produced  by  their 
own  mines,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  security  for  the  paper  money 
which  circulates  tin'oughout  that  empire,  and  answers  all  the  purposes 
trade.     We  will  allow  a  wide  margin,  and  estimate  her  additional 
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ffants  at  150,000  kJlogrammeB  of  gold.  As  for  Turkej,  wilhout  decry- 
ing tljut  ccuDtrj',  anil  wUile  paying  a  due  tribute  of  reepect  to  sotne  of 
hev  statesmen  who  nre  striving  to  rcgsnenite  its  institutions,  ne  muet 
add,  with  rcgrel,  tbal  tlicir  progress  is  slow,  and  the  quaotit;  of  gold 
irhii^li  that  couiilry  seems  destined  to  absorb,  both  for  coinngc  and  otber 
I  wants,  appears  likely  to  be  very  insignificant  for  a  long  lime  to  come. 
"  Unquestionably  there  are  countries  where  civiUzBtion,  but  recently 
introduced,  is  rapidly  spreading.  Striking  examples  of  this  arc  pre- 
sented by  Australia  and  her  dependeucics,  as  well  as  by  California, 
Oregon,  and  several  regions  of  Central  America.  Of  these  countries, 
some  will  coin  gold,  and  perhaps  employ  gold  esclusively  ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  tliey  will  i-eceive  back  from  Europe,  in  the 
shape  of  coined  money,  for  the  trtwaaction  of  current  business,  a  frac- 
tion of  the  gold  transmitted  thence  in  luus  or  dust.  As  regards  Austra- 
Ua,*  at  least,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  iLe  subject.  But  we  shall 
exceed  all  the  bounds  of  |)09sibilily,  if  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  (wbut  does  appear  to  me  to  bo  a  great  exaggeration,)  that, 
during  ibe  next  ten  years,  these  countries  and  Turkey,  together,  may 
absorb,  for  their  melallic  cireulation,  gold  to  the  extent  of  one  milliard 
of  francs,  (forty  millions  sterling,)  or  about  300,000  kilogrammes." 

pp.  38-42. 

I       "Wifh  respect  to  the  consamptioii  of  gold  in  gilding  and  the 
arte,  M.  Chevalier  finds  reason  to  belipve  that  it  is  trifling 
indeed,  when  compared  with  the  anticipated  increase  in  the 
production  of  the  metal.     Gold  leaf  is  so  thin  that  a  pound  of 
it  will  cover  a  very  large  surface  ;  and  in  the  manufaitute  of 
I  lace,  as  the  coating  is  but  one  twelfth  part  as  thick  as  gold 
I  leaf,  it  is  found  that  a  piece  of  gold  which  is  now  worth  only 
■ixty-five  cents  will  suffice  to  gild  a  wire  2,187  yards  long. 
The  trinkets  and  other  articles  manufactured  of  gold  are  usu- 
ally very  light,  aud  the  demand  even  for  these  is  inconsiderable. 
Jewellers  and  goldsmiths  often  remelt  old  trinkets  and  coins, 
not  more  than  half  of  the  metal  which  they  consume  being 
new  or  unworked.     The  official  returns  of  the  bureaux  de 
gorantie  in  France,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  show  that  the 
I  average  quantity  of  gold  work  annually  tested  and  stamped 
[  in  that  country  has  not  exceeded  5,000  Idlogrammes,  or  about 

*  II  ia  eoiimatod  thnt,  up  to  iho  prcicnt  lime,  (November,  19S2,]  Atistralia  ku 
imported  rrom  Engkad  Ibnr  miUioni  sterling,  in  tovcrcigns.  As  much  mora  is  now 
OA  iu  w«j  unt. 
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jC680,000.  Corresponding  official  returns  of  the  gold  plale 
annually  manufactured  iu  England,  on  which  duty  was  paid, 
show  that  the  average  did  not  exceed  7,000  ounces  troy,  ot 
about  £27,020.  Watch-casea,  however,  and  a  number  of 
other  articles,  are  exempt  from  duty,  though  they  would  be 
Bubject  to  it  in  France  ;  and  it  ia  probable,  also,  that  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  gold  is  surreptitiously  manufactured  and 
exported  to  escape  the  duly.  But  the  quantity  on  which 
duty  is  paid  probably  maintains  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  whole  quantity ;  and  the  returns  of  the  former  quantity 
for  the  last  fifty  years  prove  that  Iherc  has  been  but  very  iiltJe 
increase  in  the  demand  for  such 'articles,  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  of  wealth  and  of  population. 

"In  England,  luxury  is  assuming  ihe  same  features  as  in  Fmnra. 
It  ia  leas  exirnvagant.  People  are  becoming  more  economicnl.  The 
vealthy  even  calculate  more,  and  spend  lc$s  for  o$lenlalion.  True,  as 
Mr.  Porter  remarks,  we  now  find  in  the  houses  of  workmen,  artisans, 
and  the  other  lower  clasees  of  Bociety,  utensils  and  articled  made  of  tba 
precious  melals,  which  were  not  formerly  to  be  seen  there.  Oceosloo- 
ally  we  meet  witli  silver  cups,  and  sometimes  even  with  orticle«  of  sU- 
ver  gilt,  and  very  generally  widi  silver  epoons.  In  the  generality  nf 
taverns,  silver  forks  Lave  replaced  steel  ones.  SHU,  on  the  tohoh,  (A* 
loUtl  quantilil  of  tilver  emjiloyed  in  Ike  mrmii/aelvre  of  articlra  of  ha>- 
ury,  is  rather  diminiskiiig  than  iucreaiing.  As  for  gold,  its  cooslinip- 
tion  has  only  begun  to  rise  within  ihe  last  few  years.  No  year  ttihtt- 
qvcat  to  1830  has  ever  reaehed  the  Jignre  of  1820,  icA/cA  wot  8,-W5 
ounce$.     pp.  47-48. 

On  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  data  already  given,  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  principal  manufacture  of  gold  is  in  England  and 
France,  and  that  at  least  half  of  the  metal  ia  obtained  for  thtfl 
purpose  by  melting  up  old  articles,  we  arc  rather  surprised  that 
M.  Chevalier  allows  so  large  an  amount  as  20,000  grammes, 
(£2,720,000,)  to  "represent  the  average  quantity  of  new  gold 
which  is  likely  to  be  annually  absorbed  by  the  goldsmillia 
during  the  next  ten  years,  on  the  presumption  that  gold  shall 
retain  its  present  value."  But  even  this  large  amount  is  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  present  annual  product  of  the  metal. 
Our  author  makes  allowance,  with  equal  liberality,  for  tha 
other  countervailing  forces  which  tend  to  maintain  gold  ut  its 
present  value ;  and  still  finds  that  a  surplus  of  at  least  130 
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millions  aterling  must  be  accumulated  within  the  next  ten 
yeare,  the  whole  effect  of  wliich  will  be  felt  in  dlminii^hing  the 
present  relative  value  of  gold  to  other  orticlcs. 

'*  It  may  bo  asked,  in  what  way  will  the  fall  in  die  valuo  of  the  pre- 
cious mclals  manifest  itself?  Wc  might  rc^ply,  in  general  terms,  that 
any  eomnioility  which  is  oflered  pri-Hy  continuously  in  iiuantitica  wLidi 
exceed  the  demand,  must,  from  that  very  circumstance,  decline  in  value, 
and  that  iU  fall  must  continue,  if  (lie  cost  of  production  be  less  dian  it 
previously  waa.  We  will,  however,  enter  into  some  delaiU  on  this  point, 
or,  at  least,  cite  some  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the  redundant 
pitxluction  aSects  the  value  of  die  precious  metals,  and  depresses  it> 
When  the  Spanish  colonists  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  extracted  from 
the  mines  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  they  sent  exten- 
sive ordcra  to  their  mother  country  for  such  articles  aa  suited  their 
wants  and  taslea.  These  extensive  ordera  enhanced  the  price  of  iheae 
articles  at  home,  and  there  was  no  reaction  from  that  higher  range  of 
prices,  (except  occastouAlly  from  trcinsient  ftuctualions  of  the  colonial 
uurkcts);  for  die  quantiues  of  the  precious  metals  shipped  homewards 
by  the  colonists  did  not  diminish,  but, on  Che  cunlrury,  went  on  increas- 
ing. Again,  the  inhuhitaule  of  the  Spanish  peningula,  Into  whose  pos- 
Bession  the  silver  and  gold  passed  on  very  profitable  terms,  exercised, 
in  their  turn,  a  like  vivifying  influence  on  trade  in  general.  By  the 
demand  they  thus  created  for  article  of  consumption,  ibr  raw  produce 
destined  to  be  worked  up,  and  for  Inlior,  they  raised  the  market  price 
of  these  articles  of  consumption,  of  raw  produce,  and  of  money  wages 
of  all  kinds.  Now,  lo  say  that  the  price  of  a  thing  has  risen,  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  ihe  value  of  the  precious  metal  which  constitutes 
Ibat  price  has  fallen.  At  the  present  hour,  as  regards  ihe  gold  im- 
ported from  California  and  Australia,  the  rationale  is  susceptible  of 
Btitl  easier  illustration.  It  is  unquestionable  that  England  receives,  by 
tlie  vessels  arriving  from  the  above  countries,  a  large  poi'lion  of  that 
gold,  the  bulk  of  which,  we  know  for  a  fact,  finds  its  way  into  the 
vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Accordingly,  ihc  slock  of  bullion  of 
that  institution,  which  used  formerly  to  range  from  8  to  9,000,000 
sterling,  now  exceeds  21,000,000,  With  the  view  of  turning  this 
itock  of  bullion  to  account,  that  Banlc  has  lowered  its  minimum  rate  of 
discouDt  by  degrees  from  tliree  to  two  and  a  half,  and  even  two,  per 
cent.  The  reduction  of  the  rale  of  discount  encourages  industrial 
enterprise,  and  especially  stimulates  speculation,  which  again  has  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  price  of  goods.  Hence  a  variety  of  articles  have 
Already  experienced  a  rise  which,  in  pi-oceas  of  time,  must  gradually 
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epreitd  to  nil  olhers.  Nov,  in  a  counir;  where  the  standard  is  gold, 
whut  else  is  n  general  rise  of  pricea  but  a  full  in  the  value  of  gold  in 
relation  to  commodities  in  general  ? 

"The  aim  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  present,  and  of  the  holders  of 
the  precious  metals  at  all  times,  ia  to  put  into  cirnilation  llie  gold  or 
Bilver  in  their  coffers  ;  but  the  coin  which  circulalea  in  a  country  bus 
natural  limits,  provided  the  melal  or  metnla  of  which  it  is  composed 
remain  unchanged  in  value.  The  metflllic  circulation,  praclicAlly, 
bears  a  cenain  proportion  to  the  mass  of  business  transacted.  All 
beyond  that  is  redundant,  and  the  current  of  business  throws  it  bade 
into  its  natural  reservoirs,  which,  in  our  days,  are  the  public  banks.  A 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  njctals  is  the  only  means  by  which  tie 
augmented  mass  of  them  can  remain  permanently  in  circulation.  And 
this  problem  is  now  about  lo  be  solved,  before  our  eyes.  Suppose 
Ihc  mass  of  bu,=iness  transactions  to  be  twenty  milliards,  and  the  coin 
reiiuired,  therefore,  to  be  only  one  tenth  of  ihat  sum  ;  any  greater  qnnn- 
^ly  of  coin  you  may  put  into  circulation  will  not  possess,  tn  relation  to 
tfae  mass  of  exchangeable  commodities,  a  higher  value  than  that  now 
possessed  by  the  two  milliards  of  coin.  In  vain  will  you  add  one  lialf 
to  the  circulation,  and  increase  it  from  two  to  three  milliards,  —  that  ia 
to  say,  if  the  coin  be  silver,  from  nine  million  kilogrammes  to  thirieen 
and  n  half  million  kilogrammes  i  your  thirteen  and  a  half  million  kilo- 
gnimmes  will  only  command,  in  commodities  of  every  kind,  the  sama 
quantity  as  was  formerly  exchanged  for  nine  million  kilogrammes. 
Let  us  imagine,  for  example,  that,  some  morning,  every  housewife,  on 
her  way  to  market,  at  Paris,  were  to  find  in  her  purse  three,  instead  of 
U)c  two,  6ve  franc  pieces  with  which  she  had  supplied  herself  for  the 
morning's  purchases,  and  that  she  proceeded  to  market  resolved  to 
expend  the  whole :  that  all  of  them  acted  in  this  respeet  alike,  <md 
that  thr.y  found  at  the  market  only  the  mual  supply  of  vetfelahlai  and 
other  provUiont :  her  three  pieces  would  go  no  farther  than  th«  two 
would  have  gone ;  she  would  be  obliged  to  \ib.j  for  every  thing  one 
half  more  than  usual;  and,  after  having  laid  out  the  entire  fifloea 
francs,  she  would  return  home  with  precisely  the  some  tjuantity  of  pro- 
visions as  if  no  addition  hail  been  made  lo  her  purse.  This  familiar 
illustration  conveys  a  tolerably  correct  ideo  of  the  effect  produced  when 
(Vesh  and  copious  supplieH  of  ihe  precious  metals  augment  the  quaniitj 

"  We  must,  however,  odd,  llmt,  concurrently  with  the  above  pheoa- 

I,  another  is  elicited  by  the  discovery  of  rich  mines  and  gold  DeMa. 

i  thereby  given  to  enterprise,  industry,  and  trade,  ns  wm 

i  when  speaking  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  sup|)Iica  dnw* 
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from  the  mines  of  America,  after  tUe  UUcorery  of  that  conliitcnt,  and 
of  tlie  gold  now  flowing  inio  the  Bank  ofKngltinil  from  California  nnd 
Ausiralin.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  melallii:  currency  Icnda  to 
expand,  without  liie  value  of  llie  predous  metnl  being  afleeied  by  thai 
expansion,  becaitie  it  it  the  remit  fi/ etilarfftd  butinei*  transacliom.  37ie 
two  phenomena  prexmt  countenmiling  forreg,  but  the  IrMer,  though  it 
may  delay,  cannot  neutralize  the  much  ttcongcr  and  perrnanenl  effectt  of 
the  former  phenomenoiu  The  depreciation  of  the  predoui  meCafs  mty 
be  checked,  in  cnntr-qutnce  of  the  enhanced  demand  countrraetiny,  to 
lome  extent,  the  augmented  supply;  but  the  final  result,  aupponng  the 
production  to  prove  permanent,  it  nevertkelest  certain.  The  value  of 
the  precious  metals,  as  compared  with  t/iat  of  other  commodities,  mutt 
uitimatelg  depend  on  the  relative  cost  of  production."  pp.  57  -  Gi- 
ls it  probable  that  the  gold-fields  of  California  and  Austra- 
lia, rich  as  they  are  at  preacnt,  will  be  exhausted  before  they 
have  prodnceii  any  material  effect  on  the  valae  of  the  precious 
metals  t  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  "  placer:;,"  or  gold- 
deposits,  are  generally  of  an  alluvial  character,  and  arc  there- 
fore sooner  exhausted  than  silver,  lead,  or  copper  mines.  The 
process  of  collecting  gold,  from  a  larger  or  smaller  extent  of 
surface,  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  following  a  single  vein  of 
silver  far  into  the  rock  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  latter 
enterprise,  under  favorable  indications,  may  be  pursued  to  an 
unlimited  extent  and  for  an  unlimited  period.  Only  a  given 
number  of  workmen,  however,  depending  on  the  thickness  of 
the  vein,  can  be  profitably  employed  upon  it  at  one  time.  But 
as  gold  exists  only  in  a  stratutn  of  no  great  thickness,  either 
at  the  surface  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  any  number  of 
persons  can  work  side  by  side,  without  interfering  with  each 
other's  operations ;  and  as  soon  as  a  given  surface  has  been 
dug  over,  and  carefully  examined,  the  product  of  that  spot 
is  exhausted,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  hunt  up  new  locali- 
ties. It  has  frequently  happened,  therefore,  that  gold-fields 
of  extraordinary  promise  have  been  worked  to  exhaustion 
without  producing  any  perceptible  eiTeet  on  the  bullion  mar- 
ket. "  Colonel  Acosta,  in  his  history  of  the  discovery  of  New 
Grenada,  adduces  several  examples  of  this  kind."  Notwith- 
standing the  great  amount  of  gold  already  collected  from 
tiiem,  we  cannot  say  positively  that  the  auriferous  districts  of 
44* 
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Bussta,  California,  and  Australia  are  not  of  this  character. 
But  the  evidence  all  seema  to  point  the  other  way ;  in  each 
caac,  new  localitiea  have  been  found  with  little  dilliculty,  aflet 
those  which  were  first  worked  had  been  exhausted.  The 
absolute  gains  of  each  miner  may  be,  even  now,  less  than  they 
were  at  first ;  but  from  the  greater  number  of  hands  employed, 
the  total  product  is  greater.  Chevalier's  opinion  ia  expressed 
very  decisively  on  this  point. 

"  The  conililiun  of  a  vast  superficies  appears  to  us  lo  lie  completely 
fulfilled  by  the  fieiils  which  ore  now  being  worked.  Tliero  are  an 
immense  number  of  square  niyriamelres  of  auriferous  ^oil  in  California. 
There  ia  also  a  vast  tmct  of  similar  rich  soil  in  the  Mcsicnn  province 
of  the  Sonora,  which  adjoius  California,  and  irhich  is  still  oil  but  vir* 
,  gin.  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  that,  in  Australia,  the  gold-fields  are 
of  boundless  extent ;  there  is  even  ground  for  believing  that  Ihey  are 
much  vaster  than  those  of  California.  In  Rua»in,  the  auriferous  »ona 
exicnds  over  nn  immense  surface.  There,  the  gold  veins  are  scattcivd 
at  intervals,  in  a  lino  which  extends  from  Karaskatka  and  the  Oudsktn 
mountains,  the  feet  of  which  are  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Fncitic 
Ocean,  to  the  latitude  of  Perm,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Onral  CImin,  and  that  immense  auriferous  zone  is  900  kilome- 
tres wide.  To  adopt  llie  words  of  H,  de  Humlioldt,  the  presence  of 
gold  nearly  continuously  throughout  that  immense  tract  is  one  of  the 
moat  alriking  phenomena  which  can  be  indicated  on  the  globe."  pp.  63, 
64. 

Our  author  also  finds  reason  to  believe,  though  we  do  not 
share  his  anticipations,  that  "the  process  of  quartz  crushing 
will  yield  a  large  quantity  of  gold,"  in  addition  to  that  which 
is  washed  and  sifted  out  of  the  soil.  Certainly,  the  quartz 
was  the  original  matrix  of  the  gold,  which  can  still  be  found 
in  it,  that  which  is  now  scattered  over  alluvial  or  diluvial 
tracts  having  been  rubbed  or  ground  out  of  the  rock  by  the 
various  disintegrating  processes  of  nature  ihrongh  past  agca. 
But  the  attempts  which  have  thus  far  been  made  to  obtain 
the  metal  from  quartz,  crushed  by  powerful  stamping  machi* 
nery,  have  been  signal  failures.  The  rock  is  too  stubborn,  and 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  it  too  uncertain,  to  allow  the  operation 
to  be  pursued  with  profit.  Time  enough  has  also  elapsed 
since  this  process  was  first  suggested  to  allow  it  a  lair  trial. 
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When  the  gold-fields  are  exhausted,  people  may  try  crushing 
ihe  gold-rock  again. 

M.  Chevalier  enters  into  a  cursory  examination  of  the  ques* 
tioM,  whether  the  whole  decline  in  the  value  of  money  \\-ill  be 
indicated  by  the  variation  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and 
ailvcr.  As  we  expected,  he  answers  this  question  decidedly  in 
the  negative.  The  annual  product  of  silver  is  increasing,  as 
well  as  that  of  gold,  though  not  so  rapidly.  Humboldt  de- 
clared, forty  years  ago,  that  the  mines  of  New  Spain  con- 
tained silver  enough  to  deluge  the  world.  A  recent  observer, 
M.  Dupont,  who  has  lately  published  an  excellent  work  on  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  in  Mexico,  adopts  the  views 
of  Humboldt,,  and  adduces  a  considerable  amount  of  addi- 
tional testimony  in  confirmation  of  them.  He  describes  seve- 
ral formations  of  rock,  in  which  silver  is  almost  sure  to  be 
found,  and  says,  that,  although  these  formatioDB  are  rare  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  we  travel  farther  north 
they  become  of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  on  crossing  the  prin- 
cipal chain  of  mountains  towards  the  Gulf  of  California,  the 
whole  western  slope  of  the  Sonora  Cordillera  is  composed  of 
them.  Improved  methods  of  mining,  also,  have  produced 
great  results  in  some  of  the  old  localities,  where  the  work  had 
been  given  up  for  years,  under  the  belief  that  it  coald  not  be 
continued  with  profit.  Thus,  the  Frasnillo  mine,  which  now 
yields  ailvcr  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
was  described  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  traveller,  in  1827,  as  an 
abandoned  property,  on  which  tio  hope^j  could  be  founded  for 
the  future.  From  another  locality  in  Zacatecas,  which  was 
thought  to  be  exhausted  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  ' 
"  there  was  extracted,  between  the  years  1827  and  18-39,  about 
150  million  francs'  worth  of  silver."  If  an  efficient  govern- 
ment and  a  race  of  energetic,  immigrants  should  ever  be 
introduced  into  Mexico,  a  revolution  would  take  place  in 
silver-mining,  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  would  then  be 
inevitable.  Meanwhile,  the  annual  product  of  Mexican  silver 
baa  been  considerably  enlarged  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
the  Chilian  mines  have  abo  been  worked  to  greater  advantage. 

The  depreciation  of  gold,  moreover,  has  somewhat  a/iected 
the  value  of  silver,  by  throwing  a  large  quantity  of  it  out  of 
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ase  as  coin,  and  thereby  glutting  the  market  with  it  to  some 
extent  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Till  within  a  few  years, 
the  metallic  currency  of  the  United  States  was  composed  in 
great  part  of  silver,  the  bank  reserves  of  specie  being  chiefly 
in  that  metal.  The  currency  of  France,  also,  which  was 
almost  exclusively  metallic,  consisted  mainly  of  silver  coin. 
The  influx  of  gold  has  changed  all  this,  the  greater  part  of  the 
silver  coin  having  left  these  two  countries,  and  gone  abroad  in 
search  of  a  better  market.  Of  course,  its  value  abroad  was 
thereby  somew^hat  diminished ;  and  this  effect  would  have  been 
still  more  marked,  if  Holland  had  not  adopted  just  the  opposite 
policy,  and  "  demonitized"  gold,  in  order  to  keep  the  silver  at 
home,  Spain  and  Belgium  also  partially  adopting  the  same 
course. 

It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  silver  is  a  little  depreciated 
already,  and  a  still  greater  fall  is  in  prospect,  though  there  will 
be  a  great  apparent  rise  in  its  value,  when  compared  with 
gold.  We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  the  absolute 
value,  or  purchasing  power,  of  silver  will  be  directly  enhanced 
by  the  depreciation  of  gold.  Silver  will  command  more  gold, 
but  not  a  larger  amount  of  commodities  in  general.  Mr. 
Campbell  states  the  principle  correctly  when  he  says,  that 
"  the  working  or  the  abandonment  of  the  silver  mines  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  cost  of  extraction,  and  on  the  value  of 
the  produce  extracted,  quite  irrespective  of  the  supply  and 
value  of  gold."  The  variation  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals  will  still  afford  a  measure,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  money.  If  regard  be  not  had  to  the 
considerations  which  we  have  stated,  the  variation  will  lead 
us  to  underrate  this  decline. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  bullion  market,  especially  in  the 
price  of  silver,  during  the  last  three  years,  have  been  so  irregu- 
lar that  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  diflicult  to  account  for  them  by 
the  operation  of  a  single  cause  tending  constantly  in  one 
direction.  But  the  irregularity  may  be  easily  explained  with 
the  aid  of  the  facts  and  principles  just  mentioned.  Two  years 
ago,  silver  suddenly  rose  to  a  considerable  premium,  from  the 

^bined  effect  of  the   increased   supply  of  gold,  and  the 
d  for  silver  coin  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  where  the 
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authorities  wore  endeavoring  1o  "  demonitize  "  gold.  But  the 
speculators  overrated  the  importance  of  the  former  cause,  or 
rather,  they  did  not  make  allo^vance  enough  for  the  slowneaa 
of  its  operation  ;  sd  that  the  rise  was  excessive.  Then,  as  the 
demand  for  silver  coin  in  the  Low  Countries  was  soon  satis- 
fied, and,  as  fast  as  goid  was  poured  into  France  and  the 
United  States,  niiver  coin  was  pushed  out  of  them,  and  had 
to  seek  a  market  in  other  lands,  the  price  of  silver  fell  again, 
and  many  persons  began  to  think  that  there  hnd  been  an 
unfounded  panic,  and  that  the  influx  of  gold,  alter  all,  was 
not  to  uflcct  the  value  of  money.  They  were  soon  unde- 
ceived. Australia  came  to  the  aid  of  California,  gold  steadily 
fell  in  value,  silver  rose  to  a  premium  again,  and  to  so  high  a 
premium  that  serious  inconvenience  began  to  be  felt,  especially 
in  this  country,  from  the  want  of  small  coin  for  change.  Con- 
gress tardily  came  1o  the  rcseiie,  and,  after  much  urging  from 
the  very  persons  who  had  formerly  resisted  the  measure,  passed 
the  bill  which,  recognizing  the  depreciation  that  had  taken 
place  in  spite  of  them,  diminished  the  quantity  of  silver  in 
our  small  coins  nearly  seven  per  cent.  This  remedy  is 
effectual  for  the  present;  but  the  operation  must  soon  be 
repeated.  The  nominal  value  of  the  coin,  as  established  by 
this  law,  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  per  cent,  above  its 
present  real  value ;  and  the  influx  of  gold  will  soon  reverse  this 
inequality.  Vaticination  is  hazardous,  especially  in  financial 
matters ;  but  we  will  venture  to  prophesy  with  great  positive- 
nesfl,  that,  within  three  years,  the  scarcity  of  silver  coin  will 
again  be  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  Congress  will  be  again 
urged  to  pass  a  law  to  diminish  still  more  the  amount  of  silver 
which  now  passes  for  a  dollar.  When  the  next  reduction  is 
made,  we  trust  it  will  equal  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  so  as  to  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  again  altering  the  standard  for  some  years. 
Some  persons,  who  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, cry  out  that  this  is  tampering  with  the  currency ;  that  the 
law  just  enacted  only  reverses  the  operation,  and  undoes  the 
work,  of  the  Gold  Bill  of  1834  ;  whence  they  infer,  cither  that 
any  legislation  upon  the  subject  is  improper,  or  that  silver 
should  be  made  the  exclusive  standard,  and,  the  present 
weight  of  the  silver  dollar  remaining  £xed,  gold  should  be 
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happen  to  be  its  msirket  value.  It  is  true  tbat  the  eflect  of  the 
Act  of  1834  was  to  lower  the  nominal  value  of  silver  in  oom- 
parison  with  gold,  while  that  of  the  recent  law  is  to  raise  it ; 
and  other  changes  also  are  in  prospect,  which  will  render  neces- 
sary further  alterations  in  the  coin.  But  legislators  are  not  to 
blame  for  these  frequent  modifications,  which  proceed  from 
causes  that  are  beyond  their  control.  The  origin  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  country  has  a  tiouble 
standard,  —  that  both  gold  and  silver  arc  used  as  currency, 
and  that  every  man  consequently  enjoys  by  law,  and,  in  this 
country,  always  has  enjoyed,  the  option  whether  he  will  pay 
his  debts  in  coin  of  one  metal  or  the  other.  But  we  cannot 
fix  by  law  the  relative  value  of  these  two  metals,  which  is 
constantly  changing,  and,  under  anomalous  circumstances,  as 
at  present,  may  change  very  rapidly.  We  might  as  well  enact 
a  law,  that  no  more  rttin  should  fall  in  May  than  in  April,  as 
that  silver  should  never  vary  its  proportionate  value  to  gold. 
The  rain  will  fall,  and  the  value  will  alter,  in  spite  of  ua. 
After  a  double  standard  has  once  been  adopted,  the  most  that 
legislation  can  do  is  to  follow  the  variations  of  relative  value, 
and  change  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  gold  coins  or  tlie  silver 
coins,  so  that  the  nominal  valuation  shall  always  coincide  with, 
or  approximate  to,  the  real  one.  If  this  ia  not  done,  after  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  market,  the  metal  which  is  under- 
valued in  the  coinage  will  be  driven  out  of  circulation.  Before 
183 1,  the  law  required  that  24.75  grains  of  pure  gold  should  be 
deemed  an  equivalent  for  371,25  grains  of  pure  silver, — either 
of  these,  in  the  shape  of  coin,  being  legal  tender  for  a  dollar. 
It  was  found  that  the  gold  was  thus  undervalued,  and  this 
metal,  therefore,  disappeared  from  the  currency ;  whatever  gold 
coins  were  issued  from  the  mint  were  melted  up  or  sent  out  of 
the  country.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Congress  altered  the  law  in 
1834,  and  ordained  ihat  only  23.3  grains  of  pure  gold  should 
be  exchanged  for  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver.  For  a  while, 
this  remedy  was  eflectual,  and  the  gold  and  silver  coins  circu- 
lated side  by  side,  till  the  inllux  of  California  gold  disturbed 
the  market.  It  was  then  found  that  tlie  silver  coin  was  uiidur* 
valued,  and  it  was  sent  out  of  the  country  to  so  great  aa 
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extent  Ihiit  ihe  comtuuiilty  were  subjected  to  great  inconve- 
nience from  the  want  of  smalt  coina  for  change.  Congress 
has  now  agiiin  stepped  forward,  and  ordered  that  33.2  grauis 
of  pure  gold  shall  pass  for  only  345.G  grains  of  pure  silver; 
adding  a  very  proper  proviso,  however,  that,  as  silver  has  not 
yet  risen  to  this  point  of  relative  value,  silver  coin  shail  not 
be  legal  tender  for  more  than  five  dollars.  They  have  thus 
legislated  not  only  for  the  nccei^sitics  of  the  present  moment, 
but  to  some  extent  for  the  future.  The  recent  Act,  therefore, 
does  not  vary  i«  principle  from  the  Aet  of  1834  ;  the  object, 
in  both  cases,  was  to  make  the  respective  weights  of  the  gold 
and  the  silver  dollar  correspond  to  the  values  of  the  two  metals 
in  the  market.  The  principle  is  the  same,  though  the  opera- 
tion of  it  is  now  turned  the  other  way. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  making  silver  the  exclusive 
standard,  really  insist  upon  depriving  debtors  of  a  privilege 
now  secured  to  them  by  law,  and  which  is  implied  in  every 
contjact — namely,  of  discharging  a  debt  by  paying  a  gold 
eagle  containing  232  grains  of  pure  gold  for  every  ten  dollars 
which  they  owe;  these  persona  would  fore*  them  to  pay  250 
or  2G0.  perhaps  300,  grains  of  such  gold,  or  their  equivalent, 
for  every  ten  dollars  ;  —  an  operation  very  pleasant  to  the  cre- 
ditor, no  doubt,  but  to  which  he  cannot  show  the  shadow  of  a 
claim,  either  in  law  or  equity.  On  this  point,  we  are  happy 
to  &id  that  M.  Chevalier's  opinion  fully  coincides  with  our 
own,  as  appears  from  a  portion  of  the  following  extract. 

"  Tbu  depreciation  of  gold  must.  In  Kn^lnnd,  wliere  it  is  the  sole 
standard  of  value,  injuriously  afftet  the  reoipicnla  of  aoiiuilics,  and  of 
all  lixf^d  or  deferred  [layments,  and  benefit,  pro  larito,  those  ivho  have 
nnderifiken  to  provide  for  them.  Let  us  supjKwe,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, tliat  gold  should  fall  to  half  its  present  value,  in  consequence 
of  the  indux  of  the  Culifornian  and  Australian  supplies.  It  is  a  sup- 
position whicb  may  probably  be  realized,  ere  many  years.  In  that 
case,  the  interest  of  tie  national  debt,  which  amounts  to  about  twenty- 
eight  millions  sterling,  per  nnntim,  would  not  then  press  more  U]>on  the 
tax-paying  public,  ihiin  half  the  amount,  or  fourteen  millious,  do  at 
present.  Tlie  ditference  of  fourteen  millions  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
entire  annual  expenditure  of  Gitat  13riluin  for  her  land  and  sen  furues. 
Sui'li  an  alleviation  of  tbe  burdens  of  taxation  would  be  an  immense 
boon  to  the  community  at  large,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  tho  fund- 
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holder.     Yet,  the  latter  could  not,  with  justice,  complain  that  the  laws 
of  equity  were  violated  by  such  treatment  of  him.     Tlie  public  cre- 
ditor would  merely  be  incurring  the  clear  and  simple  application  of  the 
law,  such  as  it  was  passed  after  grave  and  conscientious  deliberation. 
By  iatc,  as  in  equity^  the  Government  is  hound  to  do  nothing  more  than 
to  provide^  every  year,  twenty-eight  millions  sterling  ;  or^  in  other  termSy 
twenty-eight  million  times  113  grains  Troy,  of  fine  gold,  which  is  equal 
to  549,314  pounds  Troy ;  to  be  divided,  pro  rata,  among  the  holders 
of  stock.     Had  the  value  of  gold  risen  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  quar- 
ter of  wheat,  which  is  usually  worth  fifty  shillings,  could  command,  on  an 
average  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  only  twenty-five  shillings,  or  that  a 
laboring  man  could  only  earn,  on  an  average,  two  shillings  a  day, 
instead  of  four  shillings,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  never- 
theless have  been  bound  to  provide  annually  the  stipulated  540,314 
pounds  Troy,  of  fine  gold,  for  pro  rata  distribution  among  the  public 
creditors.     The  two  contracting  parties,  it  is  plain^  ran  converse  risks  ; 
the  State,  that  of  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  gold,  the  fund-fiolderSy 
that  of  its  depreciation.     If  ever  our  conjecture  be  realized,  the  wheel 
of  fortune  will  have  favored  the   British  treasury.     The  otli<;r  party 
must  submit,  and  will  have  no  right  to  complain."     pp.  73-75. 

We  have  already  borrowed  so  liberally  from  M.  Chevalier's 
instructive  pages,  that  we  can  find  room  but  for  one  extract 
more,  —  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which 
different  kinds  of  property  will  be  affected  by  the  depreciation 
of  gold. 

"As  a  general  rule,  whenever  the  value  of  the  metal  whioh  forms 
the  standard  coin  is  falling,  he  who  lays  out  money  for  a  long  term  of 
years  ought  to  avoid  what  are  termed  cash,  and  select  real,  invest- 
ments. The  public  funds  are  of  the  former  category;  so,  al<o,  arc 
mortgage  bonds,  bank  stock,  and  the  loans  i*aised  by  railways,  canals, 
and  other  public  companies.  True,  £100,  invested  in  consols,  will  still 
be  worth  that  amount,  provided  the  political  and  other  causes,  which 
influence  the  price  of  the  funds,  have  produced  no  fluctuation. 

^  But  if  gold  becomes  depreciated,  £100  will  command  a  smaller 
quantity  of  land,  real  property,  and  commodities  in  general ;  lor  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  that  metal  declines,  other  articles  advance  in 
price.  The  rise  of  the  latter  is  correlative  with  the  fall  of  the  former, 
or  rather  they  are  two  features  of  the  same  fact. 

"The  shares*  in  railways,  canals,  bridges,  docks,  and  other  similar 

•  ''^•Uway  deb&Uurea  [bonds],  on  the  contrary,  being  cash  securities,  must  deteri- 
beoomes  depreciated. 
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public  undertakings,  rank  in  the  category  of  real  property  ;  were  the 
currency  to  fall  fifty  per  cent.,  the  market  price  of  railway  shares 
would  double  itself,  on  the  supposition  that  no  change  for  better  or 
worse  occurred  to  the  lines,  that  the  traffic  remained  the  same,  and  the 
Companies  had  the  power  of  proportionally  raising  (viz.,  doubling) 
their  tariffs, 

"In  every  case,  where  a  railway  or  other  public  company  already 
exacts  the  maximum  rate  of  charge  authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
(unless  Parliament  should  raise  the  tarifi^,)  the  value  of  the  shares 
must  decline ;  inasmuch  as  the  trafiic  receipts  will  remain  stationary, 
while  the  working  expenses  will  be  doubled.  It  may  even  come  to 
pass,  on  certain  lines,  that  the  receipts  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  work- 
ing. Without  fresh  powers  from  Parliament,  the  shares  would  become 
worthless,  and  the  lines  would  either  be  abandoned  or  ceded  to  the 
state."    pp.  83  -  85. 


Art.  X.— critical    NOTICES. 

1.  HeaveUy  and  its  Scriptural  EmUems.     By  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clakk. 
Boston:    John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1853.     12mo.  pp.  2C9. 

This  book  is  well  worthy  of  its  attractive  title,  its  beautiful  typo- 
graphy, and  its  rich  artistical  adornment.  The  subject  belongs  not  to 
a  sect,  but  to  catholic  Christianity ;  and  the  author  has  treated  it,  not 
with  the  narrowness  of  a  partisan,  but  with  the  freedom  and  largeness 
of  spirit  which  must  insure  him  admiring  and  edified  readers  from 
every  portion  of  the  Church.  By  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
has  suppressed  all  traces  of  his  peculiar  opinions  in  theology ;  but  he 
has  left  them  in  that  background  in  which  they  fittingly  belong,  when 
the  Paradise,  open  to  all  the  good  of  every  name,  is  the  subject  of  dis- 
course. The  volume  contains  two  essays  which  may  properly  be 
termed  argumentative,  namely,  on  the  "  Evidences  of  a  Future  Life," 
and  the  "  Recognition  of  Friends."  The  former  is  a  limitless  subject 
in  one  aspect,  while,  in  another,  it  may  be  compressed  into  a  single 
sentence.  As  to  the  proofs  of  human  immortality,  aside  from  revela- 
tion, —  in  the  feebleness  of  single  arguments  taken  separately,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  analogies,  types,  and  foreshinings,  all  more  or  less  note- 
worthy in  making  up  a  cumulative  argument,  —  the  task  of  selection  and 
arrangement  is  difiicult,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  that,  in  the  present 
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instance,  it  has  been  concisely  and  felicitously  performed.     Bat  the  one 
transcendent  evidence,  on  which  Mr.  Clark,  of  course,  places  chief  reli- 
ance, is  the   simple   fact  of  our  Saviour's  forsaken  sepulchre.     The 
"  Recognition  of  Friends  "  he  has  treated  with  all  the  affluence  of  ana- 
logical and  scriptural  reasoning  of  which  it  admits,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  tenderness  and  unction  which,  with  very  many  of  the 
grief-stricken,  will  be  immeasurably  more  persuasive  than  the  strongest 
array  of  argument.     The  remaining  essays  are  on  various  literal  and 
metaphorical  traits  in  the  scriptural  representations  of  heaven.     They 
all  breathe  a  spirit  in  sacred  harmony  with  their  theme.     They  indi- 
cate in  their  author  a  Christian  whose  spiritual  life  has  been  nourished 
by  the  beatitudes  and  the  promises,  and  whose  chosen  work  it  is,  not 
to  drive,  but  to  win,  men  to  goodness  and  piety.     They  are  adapted  at 
once  to  attract,  and  to  lead  to  deeper  religious  convictions,  the  merely 
aesthetic  reader  of  well  written  books,  to  enlarge  and  exalt  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  a  sanctified  imagination  for  the  truly  devout,  and,  espe- 
cially, to  discharge  the  gentlest,  holiest  ministries  of  consolation  for  the 
desolate,  the  bereaved,  and  those  passing  under  the   death-shadow. 
The  book  is  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  style  of  the  gift  books  of  the 
year,  but  has  no  more  in  its  form  than  in  its  subject  to  render  it  obso- 
lete with  the  year's  wane  ;  and  we  trust,  that,  for  many  years  to  come, 
it  will  continue  to  diffuse  comfort,  gladness,  and  hope  among  those  to 
whom  it  is  the  Christian  minister's  privilege  to  '*  cry  peace,"  and  may 
help   to  guide  more  tlian  one  generation  to  tlie  realization  of  those 
"Scriptural  Emblems"  which  it  has  so  lucidly  and  impressively  ex- 
pounded. 


2.  Essays  and   Tales  in  Prose,     By   Bakry  Cornwall.     Boston  : 
Ticknor,  Ilecd,  &  Fields.     1853.     2  vols.  12mo. 

We  think  it  would  have  been  (juite  as  well  for  the  fame  of  Mr.  Proc- 
ter, if  a  considerable  portion  of  these  two  pretty  volumes  had  never 
been  printed.  Many  of  the  '"Tales"  are  as  commonplace,  and  as 
destitute  of  life  and  invention,  as  the  second-rate  stories  of  second-rate 
magazines.  AVe  are  sorry  to  say  this,  for  we  have  a  kind  remembrance 
of  the  soiigs  and  dramatic  sketches  of  the  author,  and  dislike,  as  much 
as  any  one,  to  have  our  preconceptions  disappointed.  But,  though  a 
portion  of  these  miscellanies  are  of  so  ordinary  a  stamp,  there  are  good 
things  among  them.  The  writer  is  a  sensible  and  genial  critic,  and  a 
still  better  jwet,  in  that  sphere  of  poetry  —  the  lyric — which  he  has 
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most  cultivated.  The  best  article  in  these  volumes  is  the  essay  on 
Shakspeare.  Though  not  equal,  in  our  estimation,  to  the  criticisms  of 
De  Quincey  or  Lord  Jeffrey,  it  is  written  with  a  quiet  and  thoughtful 
spirit,  and  is  evidently  a  result  of  independent  thought,  deep  feeling, 
and  thorough  sympathy. 

We  cannot  do  a  more  friendly  office  for  the  author  or  his  book  than 
to  quote  a  passage  or  two.     We  select  what  he  says  of  "  Othello." 

"  In  Othello,  on  the  other  hand,**  (he  is  contrasting  this  play  with  Hamlet; 
Macl)eth,  and  Lear,)  "  there  are  seven  characters  completely  and  thoroughly 
distinguished.  There  arc  Brabantio,  (the  model  of  Priuli,)  Cassio,  Roderigo, 
lago,  Emilia,  Dcsdcmona,  *  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the  ^loor/  and  finally, 
Othello,  the  Moor,  himself;  and  to  these  must  be  superadded  the  most  absorb- 
ing human  interest,  remarkable  variety  in  the  characters,  and  the  most  com- 
pact and  natural  story  of  any  within  the  compass  of  the  £ngli:>h  drama. 
Shakspeare  has  drawn  tlie  Moor  with  great  magnanimity.  He  has  disdained 
the  ordinary  notes  of  preparation,  and  has  gone  at  once  to  the  main  purpose  of 
the  play.  At  first  view,  nothing  appears  more  unskilful  and  hopeless  than  to 
attempt  to  extract  great  interest  from  Othello.  The  qualities  of  the  Moor 
seem  precisely  those  which  are  opjK)sed  to  the  results  which  arc  afterwards  so 
clearly  derived  from  them.  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  man  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity ?  —  one  who  is  brave,  honest,  tranquil,  generous,  confiding,  free  from 
jealousy,  (*not  easily  jealous,')  and  litde  else? — one  whose  perilous  paths 
and  romantic  adventures  are  already  traversed  ?  The  period  of  his  wooing 
(always  a  great  refuge  for  the  dramatist)  is  over,  and  be  comes  quietly  before 
us,  without  any  obvious  impediment  in  his  way,  from  which  we  can  foresee  a 
tragic  result.  He  has  been  moderate  in  his  attachment ;  and  his  love,  crowned 
with  success,  is  a  principle,  rather  than  a  sentiment  It  is  a  manifestation  of 
his  opinion,  the  assent  of  his  mind  to  the  high  deserts  of  liis  bride,  and  not  a 
humor,  the  quality  of  which  is  determined  by  the  ebb  or  fiow  of  his  blood. 
He  loved  Desdemoua,  not  for  her  beauty,  but  for  her  gentleness,  her  pity,  her 
virtues.  She  felt  compassion  for  his  toils  and  dangers ;  and  he  *  loved  her 
that  she  did  pity  them*  His  love,  accordingly,  is  not  like  common  love,  which 
is  a  wilful  passion,  subject  to  all  *  the  skiey  influences,'  but  is  a  tranquil,  con- 
tented atfection.  Apparently,  it  is  quite  secure ;  sheltered,  by  his  own  nature 
and  her  truth,  from  all  accidents.  But  wait !  there  is  still  one  point  from 
which  it  is  assailable,  and  there  Shakspeare,  in  his  penetration,  has  struck. 
He  sees  the  seeds  of  trouble  in  Othello ;  the  *  color  burned  upon  him.'  He 
sees  that  his  trantiuillity  arises  not  from  temperament,  but  e<lucation.  He  has 
been  transplanted  into  the  camp,  and  tamed,  ever  since  he  was  seven  years' 

old  — 

('  Since  these  arms  of  mine  hiul  seven  years'  pith.') 

by  the  habits  of  military  obedience.  But  he  is  still  ^he  son  of  a  burning  soil. 
The  Moor,  indeed,  is  a  person  of  great  energj' ;  not  showing  itself  in  impetu- 
ous sallies,  but  in  the  grave  and  decisive  conduct  of  a  man  accustomed  to  com- 
mand.   It  is  only  when  he  quits  this  character,  and  loses  all  self-control,  that 
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his  African  blood  boils  over  and  consumes  him.  It  is  then  that  his  pas- 
sions rise  up  in  rebellion  against  him.  He  has  lost,  as  he  imagines,  not 
a  phantasm,  conceived  in  ima^nation,  or  a  dream,  but  a  wife  unequalled, 
on  whom  his  soul  was  set,  and  whom  his  deliberate  judgment  entirely  approved. 
His  admiration  was  not  a  fancy,  but  a  conviction,  resting  upon  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  her  he  loved.  All,  therefore,  —  affection,  judgment,  the  grave 
opinion  of  a  cautious  mind,  the  hopes  and  habits  of  a  life  now  setded  down 
into  happiness,  —  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  overset  We  behold  his  mind 
utterly  wrecked ;  and  the  spirit,  which  fretfulness  and  impatience  never 
weakened,  now  rages  without  check,  and  uncontrollable. 

''*■  One  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  Othello  is  his  language.  Shakspeare 
forgot  nothing.  Othello  is  exhibited  not  only  as  a  soldier,  a  tender  husband, 
and  a  jealous  man,  but  also  as  a  Moor.  As  the  drama  proceeds,  we  see  the 
Moorish  blood  running  through  and  coloring  every  thing  he  utters,  as  the  red 
dawn  flows  in  upon  and  illuminates  the  eastern  sky.  His  words  are  as  Ori- 
ental as  his  dress  —  ample,  picturesque,  and  magnificent'' 
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Cunititutioa  of  the  United  StAleii,  lo- 
viowod,  173  — political  doctrines  of,  474 
'-'--'  "-   Mr.  Webster,  476— hl> 


—  resolves  CanstilntioalntoNulliScatiaii, 

~~    — llicise*  prepODnded  by,  480  —  hla 

iry  of  the  origui  of  goTonlinent,  481  — 
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and  the  need  of  a  constitution,  482 — his 
argument  refuted,  484  —  his  theory  im- 
practicable, 486  —  insists  that  the  power 
of  the  numerical  majority  is  too  great, 
488  —  that  the  majority  is  not  the  people, 
489 — complains  that  the  constitution  is 
8uper»ededj  493  —  exposes  the  evil  effects 
of  party  dissension,  604  —  clewing  com- 
mendation of,  507. 

CaUigraphy^  decay  of,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  299. 

Cambridffe^  as  distinguished  from  Oxford, 
378. 

Canon  or  Church  Law,  origin  and  nature 
of  the,  160  —  opposed  by  the  barons  and 
the  people,  163. 

Captaim  of  the  Old  Worid,  by  H.  W.  Her- 
bert, reviewed,  81  —  the  enects  of  their 
gpreat  deeds  often  exaggerated,  82  —  Mil- 
tiades,  as  one  of  the,  86  —  Themistocles, 
40  —  Epaminondas,  42  —  Alexander  of 
Mocedon,  ib.  —  Hannibal,  61. 

QuucUion^  principle  of,  72  —  enumeration  of 
the  several  theories  of,  78  —  explained  by 
consciousness  of  the  efficiency  of  our  vo- 
litions, 80  —  why  necessary  and  univer- 
sal, 84. 

Oixton'g  Book  of  the  Chess,  history  of  a 
copy  of^  278. 

Charles  V.,  Stiriine's  Cloister  Life  of.  re- 
viewed, 299  —  public  life  of,  detailed  by 
Robertson,  800  —  splendid  position  of,  in 
earlv  life,  301  —  conduct  o^  as  emperor 
of  (jermany,  802  —  policy  of,  towards  the 
Reformation,  803  —  underrated  its  im- 
portance, 804  —  the  agent  in  destroying 
the  papal  power,  806  —  skilful  in  select- 
ing the  mean.«,  blind  as  to  results,  807  — 
might  have  crushed  the  Refonnation,  308 

—  makes  the  attempt  when  too  late,  309 

—  directed  all  affair*  himself,  310  —  chose 
humble  persons  to  be  liis  ministers,  311 

—  diplomacy  in  the  age  of,  312  —  shrewd 
and  cnifly,  313  —  reasons  for  the  abdica- 
tion of,  314  —  becomes  a  gloomy  dyspep- 
tic, 315  —  decline  of  his  fortunes,  316  — 
S|)aiu  devoted  to  his  son,  317  —  spot  sc- 
lected  for  his  retreat,  319  —  how  he  bore 
the  changCj  321  —  Robertson's  account 
of  his  life  m  retirement,  323  —  his  cor- 
respondence brought  to  lightj  327  —  eti- 
quette enforced  by,  328  —  his  gluttony 
and  his  devotion,  329 —  persecuting  spirit 
of,  330  —  watches  intently  the  course  of 
affair.-,  381 — cold  and  unfeeHng,  332  — 
death-bed  of,  333. 

Clutrlis  II.,  conduct  of,  to  Burnet,  363  — 
turns  Catholic  on  his  death-bed,  365. 

CJuvdlltr,  Michel,  on  the  Depreciation  of 
Gold,  reviewed,  507 — his  opinions  entitled 
to  respect,  508  —  general  co>aclusion  of,  ih. 

—  not  ft  prophet  of  evil,  509  —  refutes  the 
arguments  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  money  will  fiill  in  value,  510  —  cited, 
611,  515  — on  the  consumption  of  gold  in 
the  arts,  513  —  thinks  the  supply  will  not 
be  exhausted^  618 — on  the  relative  values 
of  gold  and  silver,  619  —  on  the  particu- 


lar effects  of  depreciation,  628  —  on  vari- 
ous kinds  of  property',  624. 
Chrittiamty^  C.  A.  Baftol's  Discourses  on 
the  Body  and  Form  of,  reviewed,  466  — 
need  of  a  decent  service  for,  466 — ordi- 
nances of,  466  —  insidious  attacks  on, 
468  —  the  miracles  of,  469  —  ar^guments 
against,  exhausted  and  refuted  long  ago. 

Church,  the,  in  England,  always  demo- 
cratic, 189, 161 — coaractor  of  the  people 
affected  by,  148 — as  an  external  institu- 
tion, 149  —  great  amount  of  property  held 
by,  160  —  moral  sources  of  its  vast  pow- 
er, 161, 168  —  at  first,  one  and  universal, 
162 — contrivances  for  extending  its  tem- 
poral power  and  influence,  164 — how  its 
wealth  was  amassed,  166  —  sources  of 
its  weakness,  166  —  rule  of  celibacy  in, 

167  —  corruption  and    dissoluteness    of, 

168  —  abuses  of  monachism  in,  169  — 
attempts  to  introduce  the  Canon  Law, 
160  — jurisdiction  retained  by,  161  —  es- 
tablishes the  benefit  of  clergy,  162  —  its 
pretensions  opposed  by  Henry  II.,  168  — 
its  quarrel  with  John,  166  —  its  appeal  to 
law  and  reason,  166. 

Gdy  the  Poem  of  the,  conjectural  emenda- 
tion of,  168  —  Frere's  translations  from, 
170. 

Chil  or  Roman  Law,  186  —  origin  and  na- 
ture of,  186. 

Ciaret  and  Olives,  by  A.  B.  Reach,  re- 
viewed, 897  —  object  of  the  writer  of, 
418  —  the  vinta^  described  in,  419  — 
account  of  Jasmm,  the  barber  poet,  in, 
422  —  the  city  of  Aigues-Mortes  de- 
scribed in,  425. 

ClarJcj  Rufus,  Scriptural  Emblems  by,  no- 
ticed, 525. 

Classtn,  Prof.,  account  of  Niebuhr's  last 
days  by,  14. 

OnnagCy  legislation  on  the,  521  —  defence 
of  .the  recent  law  altering  the,  622. 

Qdleges  at  Oxford,  what  are  they,  380  —  at 
first,  charitable  foundations  for  poor  stu- 
dents, 383  —  gradually  absorbed  the  Uni- 
versity, 884  —  dispense  all  the  tuition, 
385  — *  officers  of,  how  appointed,  ib. 

Cbmmissionaires  at  Paris,  offices  of  the,  408. 

Common  Law,  the,  nature  and  .development 
of,  132  —  why  va.'*t  and  intricate,  133  — 
compared  wfth  the  Civil  Law,  135  — 
three  causes  wliicli  operated  on,  136  — 
three  classes  of  tribunals  for,  137  —  first 
administered  by  the  clergj',  138  —  after- 
wards by  lawyers,  139  —  why  popular  in 
England,  140  —  free  and  bom  spirit  of,  ib. 
—  now  developed,  141  —  its  perfection 
and  its  antiquity,  142^ —  checks  applied  to 
the  growth  of.  143  —  why  decisions  are 
binding  precedents  in,  144 — necessarily 
progressive,  145  —  submissiveness  of  the 
community  to,  146  —  personal  freedom 
carefully  guarded  by,  147  — Iws  imprint- 
ed itself  on  the  national  character.  148. 

Common  sense,  legitimate  use  of,  m  pniloso- 
phy,  62. 


iilitjof  Uie  nTguiiH!  Ill  from, 

Ofl'tttoKnL  HiudUCoh's  phUosophy  at  the, 

TI. 
Omuilalun  o(  )lie  Utiiteil  SUtiiK,  J.  C.  Cul- 

hoiui  nil,  rannired,  4TS —  ilova  it  btb  a 


Bot  pnvent  moml  fviU,  tn. 
CVnMiwfli  Ollrtr,  polio^  of,  SU  —  nppmen 
Ihe  I'rasbrlcmiu,  34C  —  ditponHi  with 
the  coudmU  aCtiiit  ulnritT.SiV— didlked 
the  reniibliouiR.  fUi4  —  wiil  tlie  Ittwrvn. 
SSG  — IJt  convenatioa  with  Ludknw^  8M 
—  how   he  oppenred  in  the  CoDiinont, 


■  of  Boecwio,  pHce  of  a  mre 


tBi  iioraaK,  donlrOTBiBy  of,  with  Sir  W. 
•  Bamifloii,  G9. 
Ofkimarg,  goldra  age  of,  in  Chitrlet  V.'<i 
.^  times  S13. 
Mian  and  CenM,  by  Amy  Lotlirop,  ro- 
Ttoweii,  104,  lia. 
Str"™"^!  Miw,  af  a  novcliBt,  106. 
Hialanil,  uiflaenoe  of  the  Camimn   Lkw 
ihowii  Id  the  hintory  of,  133  —  difn<n<nt 
1*«1  iribunab  in,  137  —  power  of  the 
■   Chundi  in,  HS  — ttn  Cuioa  Law  in,  ISO 
—  contest  of  the  king  with  the  Church 
in,  1»3  — the  Puritan  Sevolntann  In,  S34 
—  porelleled  in  Frmnce,  S3S— polioj  of 
Juoea  I.  in,  339  —  not  ready  for  a  rcpul)- 
Ho  In  the  17th  centniy,  387. 
Otngiimii  Toletof  Biury  Cornwall  noticed, 

^^L    MtriMtt  wtirizod  by  AHslopbiuies,   173, 

^^H  lAwfaii't  Diaryclled,  »e— M  to  the  imn- 

^^^T       bEunent  of  the  re^cideg,  S&l  — tind  the 
^^^         deKwralion  of  their  gmren,  3(13. 


Uitempennci' 1 1 ' .  M '.'  -i::lii> 

in  the  province-  <    .  i  "  in, 

4IB  — olljof  .\..'  .■  .        ..     ..  ■ 

/>"«,  John  II.,  viT- .\:  i.r..|  li.iiii  -  Iji", 

reriewod,  IBS  — nkpt.'h  "f  tlm  life  mid 
publlQ  lenrlcai  of,  187  —  anecdote  of  hit 
undhig  »  roeangB  to  the  Mnrqutu  de  la 
Roman*,  188  —  as  a  raUiict,  k  poet,  odd 
n  lianslaUir,  109  —  hia  mrmlon  of  tfaa 
Poem  of  the  Cid,  170- on  a  Greek 
Miholar,  ITl  —  trwubitM  «nno  play»  of 
Arislophiuie»,17»— tiled,  177,  ISO  — liis 
•enlon  of  the  Knigjil>,  IM  —  Sne  rvth- 
mlcol  linei  of,  lt3— otlier  worki  of.'lW. 

G-rmaa  phQoaophj  of  rolimon,  «T. 

<!trmaHg,  Empire  of,  under  Cbnrla  \\ 
SOS  —  apreiul  of  the  Befbrmnlion  in,  SOS 
—  decline  of  Cborlw'i  infla(>nce  in,  Blfl. 

fiuitrrd',  prime  minlater  nf  Piedmont,  ou 
the  character  of  Pin*  IX.,  108- robnke* 
the  folly  of  Cardinal  Antooem,  M4. 

GJmbtrrie,  Lonl,  letter  of,  to  MoorF,  44B. 

O'llfrey,  Miu,  the  tkiend  of  Hoore,  44G— 
ektnioti  from  the  letrtn  of,  44B,  448. 

ItoO^,  Niebubr'f  opinion  of,  30. 

GuU,  Chevalier  ou  the  depnclation  of,  re~ 
riuweil,  6DT  — lt>  faD  in  Tolns  not  a 
calamity,  GOB — bnt  abicMing,  GIO  —  it> 
fkilmnsl  be  ^dnal.Sll- trifling  con- 
sumption of,  in  the  artn,  GI3  —  bow  it* 
decline  in  value  wiU  >how  itself,  ftl6  — 
supply  of,  not  llkelr  lo  diminish,  &1T  — 
nine  of,  compared  with  silver,   E10  — 

Srticular  elTocIa  of  a  ilepreciaHon  of, 
9  —  what  kind*  of  pn^-rty  will   Ixi 
afTected  by  the  Ihtl  of,  6U. 
Cfoiuala,  Toina»,  oeoonnt  of  n  memoir  on 
the  ccnrespondence  of  Chnrles  V.  by. 
317. 
GtoJrieh,  Cbaoacey  A.,  Sel»ct  BriChh  Elo 

quence  by,  notiEod, IGS. 
GartrnmeRl,  J.  C.  Calhoun's  Diacanrse  on, 
reviewed,  473  —  negative  power  iu,  47B 
checks  Olid  balances  needed  in,  481  — 
theory  of  tJ 


_  , ,  J.,  ti.,  third  lolnme  of  the  Roman 

I       Stole    br,   reviewed,   IM  — on  Tuscan 
^     affairs.  111,  214  — hb  sketch  of  Uaixiui, 
ai«.     Sec  Aonu. 
FtOieJiiiis  nt  Oxford,  how  they  ore  filled 

and  held,  3M. 
/luMfF*  of  our  Forefathers,  by  J.  G.  Miall, 

reviewed,  3U.  See  UiaO. 
Frtmrt,  conduct  of,  in  the  affairs  of  Rome, 
107,  113  — passion  for  rare  books  in, 
170  —  uroress  of  renovating  books  In, 
lEQ  — Travellers  in,  3117  —  National  As- 
Mmbly  of,  404  —  power  of  tba  police  in, 
UO-i-      -  •  -       ■    •      — 


,  what  would  have  been  the  efl^t  of 
a  Peniun  couqoest  of,  31)  —  could  not 
hiire  been  orleulallKed,  84. 
Grtrk  hialciry,  luitlng  interest  of,  31  —  pro- 

Grtti  conilo  drama,  171  —  specimens  of 
(he,  177. 

Gaia*,  Biographical  Studies  of  the  English 
Hevolution  by,  reviewed,  Sa4  —  hia  other 
works  on  this  snbjoct,  SSG  —  dreads  and 
cenanrefl  nil  revolutions,  339  — wrongly 
chisBCB  the  English  and  French  Revolu- 
lioas  together,  387  — does  not  allow  for 
the  exaiperadon  of  tlie  strife,  84S  — 
■ketch  or  DoDiil  RaUi  by,  SU  —  of  Ed 
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mond  Ludlow,  864 — J^ds^  the  revolu- 
tion  by  its  resultci,  858  —  dU  accoant  of 
Thomas  May,  390  —  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
962  —  nnjoKt  to  the  Hutchin^ons,  363  — 
favors  Lord  Clarendon,  ib,  —  on  the  Me- 
moirs of  James  II.,  866. 

Ible,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  Sketches  of  all  Dis- 
tinguished Women  by,  noticed,  260. 

EkdmotR,  Trinity  College  versus,  cose  of, 
297. 

Oamilionj  Sir  W.,  Discussions  on  Philoso- 
phy and  Literature,  and  edition  of  Dr. 
Reid's  Works  by,  reviewed,  66  —  a 
learned  and  formidable  controversialist, 

66  —  deficient  in  the  art  of  book-making, 

67  —  his  mode  of  reasoning  and  form  of 
publication,  68  —  controversies  of,  with 
De  Morgan  and  Dr.  Hare,  60  —  vindica- 
tion of  ue  argument  from  common  sense 
bv^  62 — 6n  the  real  existence  of  outward 
objects,  64  —  on  the  objects  and  forms  of 
philosophical  reasonii\g,  66  —  impugns 
Brown*s  theory  of  perception,  66  —  on 
intuitive  and  representative  knowledge, 
67  —  classification  of  the  qnulities  of 
matter  by,  69  —  his  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned,  71  —  on  the  theory  of  causa- 
tion, 72  —  enumerates  the  various  theo- 
ries that  have  been  formed  to  explain  the 
idea  of  cause,  73  —  his  own  theory  ex- 
amined, 76 —  does  not  difier  essentially 
from  Kant,  76  —  yet  is  not  skeptical,  77  — 
objections  to  his  doctrine,  78  —  does  not 
explain  the  notion  of  powcf,  79  —  object* 
to  an  immediate  recognition  of  causal 
power  in  our  volitions,  60 — his  objections 
answered^  82  —  his  analysis  of  the  action 
of  tlic  Will,  ib.  —  his  second  argument 
nuHwcrcd,  84  —  on  University  education, 
80  —  attacks  the  Oxford  ^vj'teni,  87  — 
historicsil  evidence  adducoif  by,  Ul — on 
menUil  di-scipline  as  preferable  to  the 
attainment  of  useful  uifonuation,  93  — 
on  the  rise  of  the  Colleges,  and  displace- 
ment of  the  University,  98  —  on  Prrjfes- 
Rorial  and  Tutorial  tuition,  101  —  Uni- 
versity changes  recommended  by,  102  — 
on  teaching  historv,  129. 

ffampUm  Coiu-t  Conference  described,  339. 

Ilarey  Archdeacon,  controversy  of,  with  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  69. 

flarrisj  Thaddeus  M.,  on  the  Insects  oC  New 
England  which  are  injurious  to  Vegeta- 
tion, noticed,  265. 

flawOiffrne^  Nathaniel,  Romances  of,  re- 
viewed, 227  —  a  prose  poet,  228  —  his 
books  are  revelations  of  himself,  229  — 
his  stories  are  fancies,  muring**,  and  alle- 
gories, 230  —  a  philosopher  and  a  humor- 
ist, 231  —  his  sketches  fn)m  early  New 
England  histor}',  232  —  his  House  of  the 
Seven  Cables,  233  — cited,  234,  239  — 
his  IJlithedale  Romance,  237 — descriptive 
powers  of,  242. 

//«/«/,  Sir  Francis,  Faggot  of  French  Sticks 
by,  reviewc«l,  397  —  lively  narrative  and 
vivid  descriptions  of,  898-^topic8  selected 


by.  899  —  censures  nothing  but  the  re- 

Sumic,  400 — his  visit  to  the  Abattoir 
es  Cochons,  401 — to  the  National  As- 
sembly, 404  —  daguerreotypes  a  "com- 
missionaire," 408. 

Ilefuler,  Madam,  the  friend  of  Niebuhr,  5. 

Herbtri,  H.  W.,  Captains  of  the  Old  Worid 
bv,  reviewed,  31  —  his  animated  and 
vigorous  style,  82  —  his  theory  contro- 
verted about  great  battles  being  turning 
points  in  the  history  and  fortunes  of 
mankind,  ib.  —  unjust  to  ^filtiades,  86  — 
cited,  87,  40,  61  —  and  to  Themisto- 
cles,  40 — and  Alexander,  42  —  ranks 
Hannibal  as  first,  61  —  his  orthography  of 
Greek  proper  names,  64. 

/iistory,  two  Kinds  of,  18 — weight  of  tradi- 
tions in,  19 — may  often  be  anticipated, 
21 — of  Greece,  31  —  great  battles  arc 
not  the  critical  periods  and  turning 
points  of,  82  —  Dr.  Weber*s  Outlines  of 
Universal,  reviewed,  124 — proper  mode 
of  making  compendiums  of,  126  —  can  it 
be  taught  in  Colleges,  128  —  proper  mode 
of  stuuying,  129  —  presents  problems  to 
be  solved,  130 — consideration  of  causes 
and  consequences  in,  131  —  the  field  of, 
not  yet  exhausted,  132 — of  the  Common 
Law,  132— of  the  Church,  148. 

Ilullisy  Denzil,  political  history  of,  349  — 
separates  from  Cromwell  and  St.  John, 
360 — judges  the  regicides,  351  —  be- 
comes a  peer  and  an  ambassador,  862  — 
anecdotes  of,  352  —  latter  part  of  the  life 
of,  364. 

Uoute  of  the  Seven  Gables,  by  N.  Haw- 
thorne, reviewed,  227  —  analysis  of  the 
plot  of,  233  — characters  in,  234  —  vivid- 
ness and  power  of,  236. 

llealisn  with  respect  to  external  nature, 
60  —  practically  leads  to  scepticL^m,  61  — 
carried  out  by  Hume,  ib. 

Insects  of  New  England,  T.  M.  Harris  on. 
noticed,  255. 

Intuitire  knowledge  distinguished  from  re- 
presentative, 67. 

li'fMpiois  Confederacv  cited  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
for  the  wisdom  ot*  its  constitution,  476. 

James  L,  persecutmg  spirit  of,  339  —  mea- 
sures of;  341. 

Jmnts  IL,  singular  fate  of  the  Memoirs  of,366. 

Ja/Htn^  by  C.  MacFarlane,  noticed,  202. 

Jdsmin^  the  last  of  the  Tn»ubadours,  422. 

Jcfreu  fights  a  duel  with  Tom  Mooro,  437  — 
and  then  becomes  his  friend,  438  —  begs 
him  to  write  review  articles,  450  —  offers 
to  lend  him  money,  451. 

Julius.  Dr.  N.  H.,  (lennan  translation  of 
'J'icknor's  Spanish  Literature  by,  noticed. 
256. 

KanCs  antinomies  of  pure  reason,  70. 
Knifjhts^  The,  a  drama  by  Aristophanes,  184 

—  cited,  185. 
Knoichdge^  conditions  and  nature  of,  72. 


liSiiriii.i.  'ii'ii'liooki 

/iftn,  IL,  pwnpblsls  mi  tbe  ntK  of,  rc- 
Ticred,  ITS — intcreit  sneltodby  tha  irinJ 
of,  STB — sale  of  Oiis  Uhnuy  of  Ml  —  liT»- 
lory  of,  aSB  — nntDndiied  In  ynuiee,  3H 
—  nukw  emmlN  by  bb  poUtioid  upi- 
iiioiu,  a8fi  — tteooMd  of  thoft,  a88  — 
leaves  Fnoflc,  nnd  ii  Muidemneil  la  bU 
tbiwccf,  aST  — bl«  trial  commontMl  on, 
181  —  iuanfilciBiicy  of  Iha  eridenco 
■{■lliat,  18S  —  mmny  itrticle*  of  the  ne- 
ODMQon  dlBprovod,  890  —  imoniin'a  of 
thecunrt  wluch  trlci],2Bl— lifs  dcfoaco 
respectiiig  the  aatopnphi  not  complele, 
IM  —  how  tho  books  aama  into  jiwEes- 
«lim  of,  SS3  —  opinion  of  Uie  best  judges 
in  tKror  of,  300  —  duu  of  a  brokan  honit. 


U/t,  nbeolnte 
lUraim-e,  Sii 

on,  Ui  —  prognsa  ai,  an  —  uiuLjfnavLm 
due  of  Ihe  htfeat  pioducte  of  »  IMte  for, 


_  _cl  lelBliro  length  of,  1. 
ill  W.  Hunillou'a  Dinaasslonii 
pwgrem  of.  Ill— bibliomanri 


poetry  of,  132  — his  hfo  ot  coUeEfl,  ift.— 
patroiiiiBcI  by  I,ovd  Moirs  and  tho  FriQeo 
of  Wtlet,  418  — snee  to  Bermnda,  iSi— 
'  vlaits  the  United  States  uidabiu>nthein. 
136  — bi»  duel  with  JcflVay,  ISA—IU* 
empty  pockets  snd  gmnd  ncqiiaintiincet, 
188  ~  writes  ttaelriiii  Helodiiu  uid  mar- 
net,  ise  — hia  wife,  HO- tonching  (Uiikl 
a^otionof,  411  — sickofpatronngeilla 
-  Wi1U«-B  desoriptioii  of  his  tlngi£g,  HI 


si»l«r,  MS- wntes  an  opera,  Ufl  — on 
fnuiking  letten.  WT  —  domestic  hsppl- 
nesB  of,  118— ^tmpees  of  Ida  horaa,  MB 
—  oontribnt«  to  Ifae  Edinbnr^  Review, 
160— bia  diary,  written  with  an  eya  to 
tha  fQtore,  461  —  gayetyand  careleuuets 
oC,  462  —  too  soon  to  diaw  the  cbnmoter 
of,  46*  —  rattier  loose  roomlity  of,  151  — 
beautiful  letter  to  his  mothor,  456. 

iVfW  England  township  syitam  educates  the 
people  for  political  life,  14. 

NubiAr,  B.  G.,  Life  and  Lettm  of,  re- 
viewed,  1  —  childhood  and  early  youth 
"*"  °  —  edncalion  and  rut  ittaiumenti  of. 


mi^. 


£*iiAm',  Edmond,  astern  republican, 364- 

sent  out  of  the  way  to  lreliind,ft(i6  —  op- 

KBci   Cnnnvrcll,  360  —  nobly  protected 
theSwiM,3"      -■- 


$ 
N 


MneKarloat,  Chnrlea,  nccontit  of  Japon  by, 
iMlJaed,l6I. 

itarlai)tm,&ai,,tiaOaie  complexity  of  law, 
184. 

JdoHdin,  miniater  at  Rome,  eonduct  of,  IDA 
—  n»igiis  Ills  ollirp,  303. 

ifnvi  Tmanaa,  tho  bitloriaii  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  800. 

Uacdm,  a  triumvir  at  Florancc,  211  — nt- 
tempts  to  convert  Tnacany  ialn  a  pro- 
vince of  Rome,  but  falls,  3111  —  njcoivcd 
with  pbtiditi  at  Roma,  316 — his  elo- 
■(UBnce,  Ua^mnde  one  of  Ihotriumvlt^ 
ate,  316  —  tries  ajtain  the  plan  of  uulnn 
with  Tnscanv  without  snocese,  31T -- his 
coDduct  alter  tlie  fall  of  Piedmont,  311  — 
reaisti  an  aceoimuodatiau  with  tlio  P(^e, 

Jfio^  .Tames  G.,  Footitcps  of  our  Forefn- 
thars  br,  roviewed,  3S4 — nhiu  to  eet  fbrth 
the  avQs  of  a  state  rrlli^on,  S3B—  de- 
scribes the  Haniptcsi  Onirt  Conference, 
83!i  —  and  the  Wettminster  Assembly, 
313 — and  the  Savoy  Conference,  39i. 

Jfiiimlri,  as  a  general  and  anatriot,  30. 

Mira,  Lord,  as  a  patran  of  Tbomsa  Moore, 
133,  438,  411. 

Morr,  Thomas,  Life  and  Corregpondeoce 
of,  reviewed,  43S  — various  cxporiauco 
and  kindly  nutnre  of,  43S  —  humbia  pa- 
reii  tnce  and  early  education  of,  13D^  how 
saved  from    dissipatiaii,    181  —  boyish 


3  —  leanied  speculationi  of,  while  jj 
boy,  4  — hiiIneodiUpwlthMadamT__ 
■ler,  6  —  his  pnblle  U/a  In  Denmaik,  «  — 
travels  and  stadias  iu  Englaad,  it.  —  offi- 
cial duties  and  ettidlce  of^T  — adepts  a 
financial  office  In  Prussia,  and  leotntos 
in  the  University,  8  — domesUc  trials  of, 
0  —  goes  to  Home  as  Pmssian  mlolsler. 
Si.  —  hlsmodeof  life  there,  10  —  become; 
a  fnther,  11  — returns  to  Germany  and 
write*  his  history,  13 — his  mnnncr  as  n 
lecturer  at  Bonn,  18— his  house  destroyed 
by  Hre,  14  —  ckislng  scenes  of  his  life,  ib. 

—  aa  a  historian,  IB  —  hie  vast  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  Raid  of  history,  IT  — 
aided  by  his  iargn  experience  of  manldnd, 
18  — not  a  historical  sceptic,  IB— bis 
power  of  hiHtorienl  divination,  30- his 
prodictiona  justified,  31  — not  a  poliO- 
cian,  but  a  rai^ceinr  statesman,  22  — 
as  an  archs»log{Bt  andfiDancier,  33  —  po- 
litical theories  and  doctrines  of,  34  — 
aimed  to  improve  the  physieo]  well-being 
of  the  poor,  36 — bis  elevated  moral  nii- 
tute,  2e  —  ohariUble  and  aflfefllionale,  31 

—  a  firm  believer  In  Christianity,  38  — 
his  opinion  of  WUholm  Uwster,  30. 

-Vorrli  and  Novelists,  changes  in  the  faihiou 


Mrs.  Opie,  t 


■ofMlH  ftrrier,  Miss  Aus- 


tendancy  of,   lOlt  — 

but  not  fominine,  110  —  of  Atneiicau  or 

gin,  111. 


,   the    Unlvenitj    of,    HamlUoa': 
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charges  a^inut,  87 — loose  practice  of 
taking  oathn  at^  89  —  causes  of  the  pre- 
■ent  state  of  thingn  at,  90 — originally  a 
national  establishment,  96  —  government 
of,  96  —  colleges  instituted  at,  ift.  —  fel- 
lows and  scholars  at,  97  —  the  t'niversity 
displaced  by  the  colleges  of,  98  —  other 
alteration?  effected  at,  100— proposal  of 
reform  at,  102 —  rniversitv  Commission 
Keport  revie we<l,  869 — a  nnishing  school 
for  the  upper  classes,  and  a  seminary  for 
the  clenK',  871  —  not  much  fregnented 
by  candidfntes  for  the  other  professions,872 
—high  honors  at,obtainod  by  cabinet  min- 
isters. 378  —  course  of  a  student  at,  374 
— puolic  tuition  at,  875  —  allows  its  in- 
mates to  pursue  their  own  methods  of 
study,  876  —  results  of  the  examinations 
at,  how  published,  877  —  objects  of  those 
who  go  to,  878  —  social  opportunities  en- 
joyea  at,  879  — easy  admission  to,  880  — 
rise  of  the  colleges* at,  883  —  state  of,  in 
the  last  century,  884  —  changes  at,  re- 
commended by  the  commissioners,  887, 
895  —  professorial  and  tutorial  teaching 
at,  388 —  low  requisitions  at,  889  —  wea- 
risome reviewal  of  Latin  pro*e  at,  890  — 
a  larger  range  and  free  choice  of  studies 
needed  at,  391  — public  schools  raised  to 
the  level  of,  892  —  defects  of  the  system 
at,  398  —  measures  to  exclude  the  idle 
and  incomp<;tent  from,  894  — benefit  of 
the  example  of,  for  this  country,  896. 

Parisian  Lights  and  French  Principles,  re- 
yicwed,  397  —  police,  410  —  socialism, 
415  —  extravagance,  416 —  intemperance, 
417  —  love  of  j)loa>iure,  417. 

Parties  in  the  United  States,  strife  of,  491 

—  mu:«t  exi<t,  but  may  be  rhangt'd,  497 

—  no  pre^^ent  groun<i  for  the  dissension 
of,  4'Ji*  —  <li«5api>oarance  of  the  English 
Whig  and  Torv,  498  —  American  Whig 
an<l  DcniOiTitic,  ought  equally  to  cea*e, 
499  —  exasperate  cMich  other,  501  —  repro- 
bated by  Mr.  Weh-iter,  502  —  and  by  Mr. 
Calhoun.  503  —  prolong  the  evils  which 
thov  seek  to  tenninate,  506. 

Piof^e,  the,  not  to  bo  confounded  with  the 
majority,  4^9. 

Perctntum,  the  philosopliy  of,  60,  68. 

Ptrides,  influence  and  'moral  power  of, 
175. 

Philip  IL  of  Spain,  character  of,  317. 

Ph'datuipliy,  Sir  W.  Ilamilton's  Discussions 
on,  55  —  idealism  as  a  theory  in,  60  — 
Berkeley's  and  Hume's  systems  of,  61  — 
appeals  to  common  sense*  in,  62  —  of  in- 
tuitive and  representative  knowledge,  67 

—  of  the  primary  and  sccon«lary  qualities 
of  matter,  68 — ^of  the  conditioned,  71. 

Pitrlnumt  attempts  to  mediate  between  the 
Po|)e  and  his  subjecU,  204  —  final  defeat 
of,  at  Novara,  22*1. 

Pius  IX.,  flight  of,  from  Rome,  196  — his 
reception  at  Gaeta,  197  —  bad  etfects  on 
his  chanictcr  of  his  residence  there,  198 
— protests  against  the  proceedings  in  his 


absence,  199 — sympathy  of  the  foreign 
powers  for,  200  — aenounces  the  new 
government  at  Rome,  208 — declines  the 
mediation  of  Piedmont,  204 — fidelity  of 
the  Swiss  to  209.    See  Rnme. 

Plnsencia,  Valley  of,  where  Charles  V.  died, 
described,  819. 

PoUimI^  the  constitution  of,  pnused  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  477  —  and  censored  by  every 
body  else,  478. 

PoUctot  France,  power  of  the,  410. 

Primary  (jimlities  of  matter,  68. 

Professortai  and  tutorial  teaching,  compara- 
tive merits  of,  889. 

Puinii  eloquence,  ui  America,  high  standard 
of,  468. 

Queechy^  a  novel,  by  Miss  Wetherell  f  War- 
ner], reviewed,  104 — compared  with  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  114— feminine 
charm  of,  115,  —  faults  of  style  in,  121  — 
honomble  triumph  achieved  bv  the  wri- 
ter of,  122. 

Hench,  Angus  B.,  Claret  and  Olives  by,  re- 
viewed^ 397.     See  Chrti. 

Reformatum^  effects  of,  in  Germany,  808^ 
underrated  by  Charles  V.,  304  — 'destroys 
the  papal  power,  806  —  might  have  been 
crushed  if  taken  eariy,  808  —  aAerwards 
irresistible,  809. 

RtyiiUhs  in  England,  desecration  of  the 
graves  of  the,  851. 

Reiti,  Dr.  Thomas,  Hamilton's  edition  of  the 
works  of,  reviewetl,  55  —  appeals  to  com- 
mon sense  against  scepticism,  62. 

RtUfjion  something  more  than  self-<levelop- 
raent,  456  —  depends  on  revelation,  457 
—  presupposes  absolute  being  «n<i  ol>- 
jective  truth,  458  —  must  have  an  histori- 
cal basis,  459  —  nee«ls  forms  and  a  ritu.al, 
460  —  triumph  of,  over  infidelity,  471. 

Rdigicms  intolerance  of  .Tames  1.,  33i»  —  of 
the  We**tiniiistor  Assembly,  342  —  of  the 
Presbvterians,  346  —  and  "of  the  Engli>h 
Church,  364. 

Rerfilufiim  of  1640,  in  England,  diflemit 
views  taken  of,  334  —  French  writer*  on, 
335  —  did  not  begin  in  fanaticism  or 
pride,  836  —  illustnited  by  the  French 
Revolution,  337  —  grew  out  of  the  Re- 
formation, 338  —  Oliver  Cromwell's  con- 
duct in,  344  —  turned  against  presbyter^-, 
345  — ends  in  a  Protectorate,  346  —  why 
fierce  and  excessive,  348  —  unfairly 
jn«lped  by  its  results,  358  —  the  j)eople 
were  driven  into  it,  359. 

Rer*tlutiims  cannot  l>e  im]>rovised,  368. 

RtJjbins,  Chandler,  History'  of  the  Second 
('linrch  in  Boston  by,  noticed,  249. 

Rdberijiftn,  Dr.,  his  Life* of  Charles  V.  stately 
and  formal,  300  —  his  picture  of  Charle*!» 
in  retirement,  321  —  unfaithful  and  fan- 
ciful, 322  — cited,  323  — his  errors  ex- 
posed, 324  —  the  general  effect  of  his 
description  is  false,  325  —  careless  in  the 
u<e  of  authorities,326  —  do<*uments  which 
he  never  saw,  327.     See  Charks. 
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iSofiumo,  Marquis  de  la,  anecdote  of  the, 

168. 
Rome,  origin  of  Niebuhr's  History  of,  8,  12 

—  Niebnhr  goes  to  reside  at,  9  —  life 
there  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory,  10. 

Bome^  The  Republic  at,  8d  volume  of  Fa- 
rini's  Histonr  of,  reviewotl,  196  —  flight 
of  the  Pope  m>m,  ib. — confusion  thereby 
caused  at,  198  —  conduct  of  the  ministry 
at,  199 — provisional  government  of,  200 

—  state  of  feeling  in  the  provinces  of, 
201  —  popular  agitation  and  socialist  pro- 
ceedings at,  202  —  state  of  the  govern- 
ment in,  203  —  elections  to  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  at,  205 — the  Republic  pro- 
claimed at,  206  —  gloomy  prospects  of, 
207  —  first  triumvirate  at,  and  their  mea- 
sures, 208  —  military  resources  of,  209  — 
Mazzini's  reception  at,  215 — second  tri- 
umvurate  at,  ib.  —  proceedings  of  the  As- 
sembly at,  218  —  political  miurders  in  tlio 
provinces  of,  219 — enthusiastic  for  the 
war  in  Piedmont,  220  —  new  constitution 
contrived  for,  222  —  manifesto  of  the  go- 
vernment of,  ib.  —  hopes  for  aid  from 
France,  223  —  French  negotiations  with, 
224— Easter  festival  at,  225— French 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  226. 

Rutsell,  Lord  John,  Life  ana  Letters  of 
Thomas  Moore,  edited  by,  reviewed,  428 

—  a  very  poor  editor,  489  —  gives  no  in- 
formation, 440. 

lioxburt/ht  Club,  how  it  originated,  276, 277. 

ScdnthiU,  Mr.,  Ms.  diary  of,  cited,  852. 

8c€U,  as  a  writer  of  romance^  107. 

ScripUtral  Emblems,  by  Rulus  Clark,  no- 
ticed, 525. 

Secondary  qualities  of  matter,  69. 

SOver^  probable  increase  in  the  supply  of, 
519  —  thrown  out  of  use  as  coin,  520  — 
fluctuations  of,  explained,  i6. — nominal 
value  of,  in  the  currency.  521. 

Socialist  theory  impracticable  and  repulsive, 

245  —  at  variance  with  human  nature, 

246  — would  not  benefit  the  poorer  classes, 

SociaHsU  in  France,  fear  of  the,  415. 

Spamth  translation  of  Ticknor's  History  of 
Spanish  Literature  noticed,  256. 

Stirling,  William,  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V. 
bv,  reviewed.  299 — description  of  the 
place  of  the  Emperor's  retreat  by,  819. — 
and  of  the  approach  to  it,  323  —  allowed 
to  inspect  the  memoir  of  Gonzalez,  327. 
See  Charles. 

Stolen  books,  when  reclaimed  from  an  inno- 
cent possessor,  296  —  legal  cases  respect- 
ing, 297. 

Themistocles  as  a  statesman,  40. 

TicknoTj    George,    Spanish    and    Gorman 

translations  of  the  History  of  Spanish 

Literature  by,  noticed,  256. 


Tuscany y  downfall  of  the  ducal  government 
in,  210  —  flight  of  the  Grand  Duke  from, 
211  —  refuses  to  become  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, 213 —  fall  of  the  republic  in,  214 

—  restoration  of  the  Grand  Duke  in,  215. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  merits  of,  112. 
Universities,  the  English,  what  are  thev,  370 

—  their  studies  and  discipline,  573  — 
students  at,  pursue  their  studies  in  their 
own  way,  375  —  examinations  the  cardi- 
nal feature  of,  376 — i)Osition  of  the  Col- 
leges in,  380  —  unlike  those  in  Scotland 
and  on  the  Continent,  381  —  various  func- 
tions of,  382 — principle  of  education  in, 
888. 

University  education.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  on, 
55,  86 — controversy  about,  87  —  apt  to 
fall  behind  the  demands  of  the  age,  88  — 
meaning  of  the  word,  91  —  original  limi- 
tation of  studies  and  objects  in,  92  ~> 
mental  discipline,  not  ^vnig  useful  in- 
formation, the  oty'ect  ot,  93  —  dispensed 
in  national  estabushments,  95  —  office  of 
Colleges  in,  97 — professorial  and  tuto- 
rial tuition  in,  101  —  as  given  in  Amcr- 
rica,  103. 

Venice,  language  of  the  envoy  of,  at  Rome, 
200  —  urges  the  Romans  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  Piedmont,  204  —  noble  per- 
severance of,  221. 

llntage  in  France  described,  419. 

Warwick,  Sir  Philip,  describes  Cromwell's 
personal  appearance,  361. 

}]^tber.  Dr.  George,  Outlines  of  Universal 
History  by,  reviewed,  124 — the  plan  of 
his  work  conmnended,  125  —  his  accowit 
of  France  imder  Louis  XIV.  cited,  126. 

Webder,  Daniel,  Boston  Memorial  of,  no- 
ticed, 263 —  tribute  to  Mr.  Calhoim  by, 
cited,  475  —  on  a  flision  of  the  old  parties, 
502. 

Westmin^er  Assembly  of  Divines,  account 
of  the,  342. 

Whig  and  Democratic  parties  now  useless 
divisions,  500. 

mde.  Wide  World,  a  novel,  by  Miss  Wothe- 
rell  [  Warner j,  reviewed,  104  —  heartily 
welcomed,  112  —  universally  read,  113  — 
religious  purpose  of,  114  —  characters  in, 
116  —  its  plot  turns  on  pecuniary  difti- 
culties,  117  —  lessons  on  temper  in,  118  — 
points  out  petty  socitd  ills  and  errors,  119 
<— sometimes  prosy  and  argumentative, 
120  — hiffh  merits  of,  122. 

Willis,  N.  1'.,  Tom  Moore,  in  society,  and 
singing,  described  by.  442. 

Woman's  Record,  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  no- 
ticed, 260. 

Yuste,  monastery  of,  where  Charles  V.  died, 
described,  319. 
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